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PREFACE. 


I.  CONTENTS.  This  volume  does  not  pretend  to  be  a  complete  history  of 
Ladbroke.  For  one  thing,  I  have  not  touched  upon  anything  before  the  Norman 
Conquest.  And  yet  Ladbroke,  like  most  other  parishes,  had  a  being  and  its  present 
name  long  before  the  Norman  Conquest.  And  even  since  the  Norman  Conquest  I 
have  not  touched  upon  one  fourth  part  of  the  subjects  that  make  up  the  history  of  a 
parish.  All  I  have  pretended  to  do  is  to  set  down  a  few  facts  relating  to  the  manor 
and  the  grange  and  to  the  families  which  successively  owned  them.  During  the 
eight  hundred  years  that  have  passed  since  the  completion  of  the  Norman  Conquest, 
say  from  uoo  to  1900,  only  four  families  have  held  the  manor,  viz.  the  de  Lodbrokes 
for  250  years,  the  Catesbies  for  another  250  years,  the  Dudleys  for  30,  and  the 
Palmers  (not  out)  for  the  remaining  270.  One  wonders  whether  the  next  800  years 
will  show  more  and  greater  changes  than  these  last  800  have  done. 

There  is  now  no  trace  nor  sign  of  the  grange  of  Ladbroke.  Its  very  name  is 
clean  forgot.  When  I  first  began  this  volume  I  was  troubled  to  know  what  to  think 
about  it,  and  had  to  spend  three  tedious  chapters,  viz.  II,  III  and  IV,  in  argueing  the 
matter.  Perhaps  I  had  done  better  to  have  left  out  those  three  chapters  and  to  have 
kept  the  argueing  to  myself.  I  am  quite  satisfied  (in  spite  of  the  Attorney  General  of 
king  Charles  I)  that  the  grange  of  Ladbroke  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  manor  of 
Ladbroke.  It  was  a  member  of  the  manor  of  Harbury  and  for  a  short  time  belonged 
to  Combe  abbey.  But  when  the  abbeys  had  been  dissolved,  and  the  grange  had 
been  bought  by  Sir  Robert  Dudley  who  had  also  bought  the  manor,  and  when 
William  Palmer  who  bought  the  manor  also  bought  the  grange,  then  gradually  the 
grange  was  absorbed  into  the  manor  and  its  separate  being  was  forgot.  It  disappeared 
by  absorption,  the  only  way  in  which  a  thing  can  disappear.  The  two  things,  manor 
and  grange,  became  one  through  the  one  being  absorbed  into  the  other.  The  only 
question  is  as  to  its  site.  I  entirely  revoke  what  I  said  in  my  haste  on  p.  28  as  to  its 
being  near  the  church,  on  what  is  now  called  Farmyard.  I  think  that  it  must  be 
represented  by  the  farm  near  Deffers  (deep  ford)  bridge. 
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II.  AUTHORITIES.  I  know  nothing  about  Warwickshire,  neither  as  to 
manuscript  sources  of  information  that  there  may  be  peculiar  to  it  nor  as  to  printed 
works.  The  only  two  specially  Warwickshire  books  that  I  have  seen  are  Dugdale's 
Antiquities  of  Warwickshire,  written  and  published  during  the  Commonwealth,  and 
Mr.  Duignan's  interesting  little  volume  on  Warwickshire  Place  Names,  not  two  years 
old.  I  am  of  course  greatly  indebted  to  Dugdale,  but  I  hope  that  I  have  not  merely 
treated  him  as  the  Sunday  beef  is  treated  on  the  Tuesday  after.  Such  general  works 
as  have  been  used  and  useful  have,  I  think,  always  been  mentioned  in  references. 
But  there  are  two  sources  of  information,  the  one  public,  the  other  private,  on  which 
a  word  may  be  said. 

(1)  The  public  source  is  the  splendid  calendars  of  documents  in  the  Public 
Record  Office  which  are  now  in  process  of  being  printed.      I  have  gone  steadily 
through  the  indices  of  about  a  hundred  Calendars  of  State  Papers,  Patent  Rolls, 
Close  Rolls  and  others,  gathering  from  them  what  I  could.     Among  these  Calendars 
are  five  stout  volumes  entitled  Catalogue  of  Ancient  Deeds.     They  catalogue  about 
23,000  deeds  in   the  Public  Record  Office,  such   as  conveyances  of  land,  bonds, 
acquittances,  wills  etc.,  from  the  twelfth  century  to  the  sixteenth.    They  are  just  such 
documents  as  might  be  in  the  muniment  room  of  any  private  landowner  relating  to 
his  lands.      Amongst  them    are    a    very    large    number   of  deeds    relating    to   the 
de  Lodbrokes  and  Catesbies,  and  consequently  to  Ladbroke  among  other  estates 
that  belonged  to  those  families.     I  imagine  that  all  these  were  once  in  the  muniment 
room  at  Ashby  Legers  or  some  other  house  of  the  Catesbies,  and  that  they  came  into 
the  possession  of  the  State  on  the  attainder  of  Robert  Catesby  and  the  confiscation 
of  his  property.     I  have  made  some  use  of  these  five  volumes  as  the  references  to 
Cat.  A.D.  will  show,  but  I  might  have  got  out  of  them  a  great  deal  more  than  I  have 
done. 

(2)  The  private  source  is  the  title  deeds  of  the  Ladbroke  property  and  other 
documents  relating  to  it.     These  are  mostly  in  the  strong  room  at  Alfreton  hall,  and 
have  been  freely  entrusted  to  me  by  Mr.  Rowland  Palmer-Morewood,  for  which  my 
thanks  are  due.     I  have  run  through  them  as  well  as  the  shortness  of  time  would 
allow,  but  they  required  more  time  than  I  had  to  give  them.     So  in  the  ocean  of 
them  there  are  still  fishes  left  which  I  had  not  time  to  pull  out.     From  about  1580, 
when  the  persecuted  Catesbies  were  mortgaging  and  finally  selling  their  Warwickshire 
estate,  these  deeds  are  very  complete.     There  are  many  interesting  signatures  on 
them,  such  as  those  of  Sir  William  Catesby,  Robert  Catesby  the  conspirator,  Sir 
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Robert  Dudley,  Lady  Alice  Dudley  and  others.  There  is  one  deed  executed  by  Sir 
Robert  Dudley  long  after  he  had  left  this  country,  in  which  he  signs  as  Dux 
Northumbrie.  Dugdale  had  a  look  at  the  earliest  of  these  deeds  then  in  the 
possession  of  Sir  William  Palmer,  and  refers  to  some  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
These  have  either  disappeared  or  I  overlooked  them.  The  map  of  the  manor,  drawn 
in  1639,  is  a  very  interesting  one.  See  Chapter  XXVI.  I  regret  that  I  could  only 
reproduce  a  small  fraction  of  it  on  a  reduced  scale  and  uncoloured.  It  is  a  pity  that 
maps  like  these  are  allowed  to  remain  single  till  they  are  lost  or  destroyed,  instead  of 
being  reproduced  and  thus  multiplied  and  preserved  for  evermore. 

III.    QUERIES.     There  are  a  few  queries  scattered  about  this  volume  which 
I  should  like  to  set  down  compactly. 

(1)  Where  was  "the  usual  place"  at  which  the  court  of  the  manor  always  met 
formally  before  they  adjourned  to  the  inn  ?    See  p.  271. 

(2)  Where  was  and  where  is    "  the  stone,"  near  which  William  Chebsey  was 
living  in  and  about  1590,  and  from  which  he  was  called  "  Chebsey  of  the  stone"  to 
distinguish  him  from  "  Chebsey  of  the  farm  "  ?     A  well-known  stone  may  often  go 
back  to  very  early  times.     The  hore  stone,  which  still  exists  in  the  name  of  a  field 
(Horestone),  was,  I  think,  a  different  stone  to  that  where  Chebsey  lived.     I  dont 
know  whether  that  stone  can  still  be  seen. 

(3)  A  book  in  the  library  of  Ladbroke  hall  tells  us  that  William  Palmer's  address 
at  some  time  not  long  after  1651  was  Catesby  house.     See  p.  253.     Where  was  this 
Catesby  house?     I  imagine  that  it  was  somewhere  in  London. 

(4)  Robert  Catesby,  the  gunpowder  plot  conspirator,  had  an  only  sister,  Anne, 
who  married  Sir  Henry  Browne.     Sir  Henry  and  Anne  had  a  daughter  and  heir, 
Margaret,  who  in  her  minority  married  T.  P.    So  says  the  counsel's  opinion  taken  by 
Sir  William  Palmer  in  or  about  1642,  and  written  upon  a  dirty  little  bit  of  paper  now 
in  the  Alfreton  chest.     See  p.  82.     Who  is  T.  P.  ? 

(5)  In  Ladbroke  deeds  between  1600  and  1650,  whenever  the  land  known  as 
Throckmorton's  farm  is  mentioned,  it  is  always  said  to  include  "  one  great  plot  of 
"  arable  land  heretofore  sett  unto  certain  poor  men  of  Ladbrook  to  plough  containing 
"71  acres."    See  p.  169,  296.    What  does  that  mean  ?    Is  it  a  charity,  or  an  attempt 
at  co-operative  farming,  or  what  ?     There  is  no  means  of  telling  when  the  "certain 
poor  men"  actually   did  plough    the  71  acres.      The    "heretofore"   of  1640  and 
earlier  may  mean  centuries  before.    When  once  words  get  into  a  deed  there  they  will 
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be  for  ages,  each  new  deed  copying  the  old  one.     I  imagine  that  this  "  heretofore  " 
applies  to  a  time  before  Throckmorton's  farm  was  made,  for  which  see  p.  91. 

(6)  THOMAS  THROCKMORTON  SEN.    What  is  the  relationship  between 
Thomas  Throckmorton  of   Ladbroke,   called  the   elder   to   distinguish    him    from 
Thomas,    son   of   Anthony,    and   the   other   Throckmortons  who   are  mentioned? 
See  p.  91. 

(7)  Is  anything  known  of  J.  Wilcocke,  portrait  painter,  who  painted  the  portrait 
of  Sir  Charles  Skrimsher  in  1704  ?     Possibly  he  was  more  or  less  local,  i.  e,  Stafford- 
shire, and  so  there  may  be  other  portraits  signed  by  him  in  the  neighbourhood.     A 
query  in  Notes  and  Queries  (Oct.  4,  1913)  has  brought  no  information. 

IV.  DEATH  OF  ROBERT  CATESBY.  At  p.  76  I  have  quoted  Dr.  Jessopp's 
account  in  the  D.  N.  B.  of  the  death  of  Robert  Catesby,  and  I  have  criticized  his  use 
of  the  word  "  ingloriously  "  as  applied  to  the  last  fight  between  half  a  dozen  of  the 
conspirators  and  the  sheriff's  force  which  came  to  seize  them.  I  have  since  come 
across  a  little  book  printed  in  1679  and  entitled,  The  Gunpowder-Treason.  Amongst 
a  number  of  other  things  it  contains  the  Confession  of  Thomas  Winter,  who  was  one 
of  the  conspirators.  As  he  saw  Catesby  die  his  account  of  it  may  be  accepted,  and 
I  do  not  think  it  contains  anything  that  will  justify  the  word  "  ingloriously."  The 
criminal  folly  of  the  plot  is  another  thing  altogether.  Winter's  confession  contains  a 
full  account  of  the  beginning  and  progress  of  the  plot.  When  at  the  last  moment 
they  had  grave  suspicions  that  the  plot  was  discovered,  Catesby  and  Percy  left 
London  and  went  into  the  country,  coming  to  Ashby  Legers  and  then  on  to  Holbeach 
in  Worcestershire.  Winter  stayed  a  day  or  two  longer  in  London  to  find  out  more. 
On  Wednesday  morning — I  will  give  his  own  words — 

— I  went  down  towards  the  Parliament  house,  and  in  the  middle  of  King 
— street  found  the  guard  standing  that  would  not  let  me  pass.  And  as  I 
— returned,  I  heard  one  say,  There  is  a  treason  discovered,  in  which  the  king  and 
— the  lords  should  have  been  blown  up.  So  then  I  was  fully  satisfied  that  all 
— was  known,  and  went  to  the  stable  where  my  gelding  stood  and  rode  into  the 
— countrey.  Mr.  Catesby  had  appointed  our  meeting  at  Dunchurch,  but  I  could 
— not  overtake  them  untill  I  came  to  my  brothers,  which  was  Wednesday  night. 
— On  Thursday  we  took  the  armor  at  my  lord  Windsors,  and  went  that  night 
— to  one  Stephen  Littleton's  house,  where  the  next  day  (being  Friday)  as  I  was 
— early  abroad  to  discover,  my  man  came  to  me  and  said  that  an  heavy 
— mischance  had  severed  all  the  company,  for  that  Mr.  Catesby,  Mr.  Rookwood 
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and  Mr.   Grant   were    burnt  with    gunpowder,   upon   which   sight   the   rest 

dispersed.     Mr.  Littleton  wished  me  to  flie  and  so  would  he.     I  told  him  I 

—would  first  see  the  body  of  my  friend  [Catesby]  and  bury  him,  whatsoever 
— befel  me.  When  I  came  I  found  Mr.  Catesby  reasonable  well,  Mr.  Percy, 
— both  the  Wrights,  Mr.  Rookwood  and  Mr.  Grant.  I  asked  them  what  they 
—resolved  to  do  :  they  answered,  We  mean  here  to  die.  I  said  again,  I  would 
— take  such  part  as  they  did.  About  eleven  of  the  clock  came  the  company 

[the  sheriff's  force]  to  beset  the  house,  and  as  I  walked  into  the  court  1  was 

— shot  into  the  shoulder,  which  lost  me  the  use  of  mine  arm.  With  the  next 
—shot  was  the  elder  Wright  strucken  dead,  after  him  the  younger  Mr.  Wright, 
—and  fourthly  Ambrose  Rookwood.  Then  said  Mr.  Catesby  to  me  (standing 
— before  the  door  they  were  to  enter),  Stand  by  me  Tom,  and  we  will  die 
— together.  Sir  (quoth  I),  I  have  lost  the  use  of  my  right  arm,  and  I  fear  that 
—will  cause  me  to  be  taken.  So  as  we  stood  close  together,  Mr.  Catesby,  Mr. 
— Percy  and  my  self,  they  two  were  shot  (as  far  as  I  could  guess  with  one  bullet), 
— and  then  the  company  entered  upon  me,  hurt  me  in  the  belly  with  a  pike  and 
— gave  me  other  wounds,  until  one  came  behind  and  caught  hold  of  both  mine 
— arms. 

V.  VIRGATE  OR  YARDLAND.     In  Chapter  I,  p.  5,  6,  when  working  out 
some  calculations,  I  reckoned  this  variable  measure  of  land  at  30  acres,  which  is  the 
usual  reckoning.     Since  then  I  have  noticed  that  the  Ladbroke  yardland  is  more 
often  about  40  acres,  which  I  think  is  all  the  better  for  my  calculations.     In  the  long 
document  of  1603,  now  at  Ladbroke,   printed  at  p.  106 — 109,  which  contains  the 
settlement  of  a  dispute  between  Sir  Robert  Dudley  and  the  freeholders,  and  which 
practically  was  an  enclosure  act,  will  be  found  the  number  of  acres  contained  in  a 
great  many  yardlands,  or  half  or  quarter  yardlands.     It  will  be  seen  that  they  mostly 
work  out  at  from  36  to  40  acres  for  the  whole  yardland.     In  the  portion  of  the  map 
that  I  have  reproduced  will  be  seen  a  quartern  containing  a  fraction  over  10  acres, 
which  would  bring  the  whole  yardland  to  over  40  acres.     At  p.  356  will  be  found 
mention  of  6  yardlands  with  48  acres  to  the  yardland.     At  p.  318  will  be  found  the 
grant  of  a  virgate  or  yardland,  and  because  it  was  a  small  one  the  grantor  added 
another  10  acres  to  his  grant. 

VI.  LAND  SALES  AND  PRICES.  I  will  set  down  in  a  nutshell  such  prices 
as  I  can  see  the  manor  and  lands  to  have  fetched  at  different  times.     One  can  only 
see  those  prices  since  the  dissolution  of  monasteries  in  1539.     The  dissolution  of 
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monasteries  sent  suddenly  and  all  at  once  an  enormous  quantity  of  land  into  the 
market.  The  market  being  glutted,  of  course  the  price  to  purchasers  with  or  without 
favouritism  would  be  low.  As  you  get  further  and  further  away  from  1539  the  price 
would  naturally  rise.  Many  of  the  original  purchasers  of  monastic  lands,  wide  awake 
men  with  capital,  bought  wholesale  and  sold  in  small  lots,  the  total  price  of  the  small 
lots  coming  to  a  good  deal  more  than  what  they  had  given  for  the  lump. 

GRANGE.  I  will  take  the  Grange  first  and  see  what  it  fetched.  I  think  it 
comprised  about  300  acres.  It  had  belonged  to  Combe  abbey,  and  then  at  the 
dissolution  was  granted  by  the  Crown  to  the  young  widowed  duchess  of  Richmond. 
As  she  was  the  widow  of  the  king's  son  and  was  left  without  sufficient  means  to 
support  her  dignity,  possibly  in  this  case  the  grant  was  a  free  gift.  At  any  rate  no 
price  is  mentioned.  That  is  in  1539.  At  her  death  in  1557,  nearly  twenty  years  later, 
it  reverted  to  the  Crown  and  was  immediately  granted,  /.  e.  sold,  to  Anthony 
Throckmorton.  He  paid  ^1063,  but  for  that  sum  he  got  so  much  else  that  it  is 
difficult  to  say  what  was  the  price  of  the  grange  by  itself.  I  calculate  from  the  yearly 
values  that  it  would  have  been  one  ninth  of  the  whole  sum,  i.e.  about  ;£n8. 
(See  p.  23,  24.)  Nearly  forty  years  later,  in  1598,  his  son  John  Throckmorton  sold 
it  to  Sir  Robert  Dudley  for  ^1440,  a  rise  of  about  12  p.c.  When  next  it  comes  into 
the  market,  in  1633,  it  is  joined  with  the  manor,  so  I  will  drop  it  and  go  to  the 
manor. 

MANOR.  One  sees  the  manor  mortaged  over  and  over  again  and  going  through 
a  number  of  legal  processes,  of  which  the  chief  result  seems  to  have  been  the  using 
up  of  an  enormous  quantity  of  parchment.  The  more  difficulty  a  man  has  in  finding 
a  shilling,  the  more  he  spends  on  scriveners  and  parchment.  It  is  shifted  about  from 
father  to  son,  from  these  trustees  to  those  trustees,  and  so  on.  It  had  not  been 
church  or  monastic  property,  and  one  sees  no  real  sale  till  1597.  Then  Robert 
Catesby  sells  it  to  Sir  Robert  Dudley  for  ;£i8oo,  i.e.  manor  and  advowson.  The 
next  sale  is  in  1633,  when  William  Palmer  pays  the  Dudley  ladies  ^8250  for  the 
manor  and  grange  together.  But  in  1598  Sir  John  Spenser  and  his  son  Robert 
Spenser  had  sold  to  Sir  Robert  Dudley  their  estate  in  Ladbroke  for  ^1200  and  lady 
Spenser's  velvet  gown  of  £20.  This  had  not  belonged  to  the  Catesbies  except  that 
it  was  held  of  them.  So  I  imagine  that  William  Palmer's  purchase  in  1633  for 
^£8250  represents  what  in  1598  had  cost  ^1440  +  ^"1800  +  ^1200  and  velvet 
gown,  /.  e.  in  all  ^4460.  So  he  paid  in  1633  nearly  double  what  he  would  have 
paid  in  1598.  The  further  we  get  from  1539,  the  higher  the  price.  Since  1633  there 
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has  been  no  sale  of  the  manor,  but  only  the  exchange  of  estates  between  the  two 
Palmer  cousins,  Hill  with  ^2000  being  exchanged  for  Ladbroke. 

But  we  know  how  that  in  the  case  of  the  heavenly  bodies  portions  of  them 
sometimes  get  detached  from  the  main  body  and  gain  a  separate  existence  till 
re-absorbed  into  it.  So  likewise  portions  of  a  manor  sometimes  get  detached  from  it 
and  gain  a  separate  existence,  perhaps  for  ever,  perhaps  only  till  re-absorbed  into  it. 
In  1596,  as  I  understand  the  documents,  Sir  William  and  Robert  Catesby  had 
detached  a  portion  of  the  manor  (/.  e.  of  the  demesne  part)  and  sold  it  for  ^2800  to 
John  Throckmorton  and  Thomas  Thornton.  So  we  get  a  detachment  that  should 
be  followed  in  order  to  see  what  price  it  fetches  when  next  it  is  sold.  But  that 
cannot  well  be  done,  because  it  does  not  hold  together.  Throckmorton  and 
Thornton  did  not  buy  to  hold  but  as  a  speculation.  They  at  once  cut  up  their 
purchase  and  sold  it  in  slices.  So  you  get  detachments  detached  from  the 
detachment,  comets  thrown  off  from  the  comet.  The  syndicate,  Throckmorton  and 
Thornton,  at  once  sold  a  house  and  about  200  acres  to  William  Burton  for  .£833. 
And  very  soon  afterwards  they  sold  thirteen  more  pieces  to  thirteen  small  holders, 
for  which  they  got  in  all  ^1091.  (P.  89,  90,  345.)  That  shows  ^1924  coming 
back  to  them  out  of  the  ^2800  which  they  had  spent.  But  I  feel  certain  that  it  all 
came  back  and  much  more  besides.  I  happened  to  note  these  thirteen  when  going 
through  the  Ladbroke  deeds,  but  there  may  easily  have  been  many  more  which  I  did 
not  happen  to  note,  as  I  did  not  then  quite  know  what  I  was  looking  for  or  what  I 
wanted. 

Now  what  has  happened  to  these  detachments  detached  from  the  detachment, 
these  comets  thrown  off  from  the  comet  ?  William  Burton's,  for  which  he  had  paid 
^833,  is  sold  back  again  to  Thornton  in  1602,  with  a  new-built  house  instead  of  the 
old  one.  No  price  is  named.  In  1634  John  Thornton  sells  it  to  William  Palmer 
for  ^2740.  That  shows  a  good  rise  in  price  even  after  allowing  for  the  cost  of 
the  new  house.  It  thus  came  back  to  the  manor  and  was  re-absorbed  into  it.  Since 
then  there  has  been  no  further  sale.  The  other  thirteen  small  comets,  and  those 
besides  which  I  may  have  overlooked,  have  likewise  been  re-absorbed.  Sir  William 
Palmer,  and  William  his  son,  and  Charles  his  son,  were  buying  them  back  one  by 
one  whenever  they  got  the  chance. 

In  calling  the  purchase  of  Throckmorton  and  Thornton  from  Catesby  a 
detachment  of  the  manor,  it  must  be  understood  that  it  was  only  a  detachment  from 
the  demesne  part  of  the  manor.  It  still  continued  to  be  held  of  the  manor  by  suit 
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and  service  and  yearly  payment  of  quit  rents.  But  the  value  of  a  manor  lay  in  its 
demesne  lands  which  the  lord  cultivated  or  let  to  farm,  and  not  in  those  lands  which 
only  brought  in  twopenny  halfpenny  quit  rents. 

VII.  Perhaps  I  should  say  thatLadbroke  is  a  small  village  with  235  inhabitants 
in  1801  and  190  in  1901.     It  lies  on  the  turnpike  road  from  Coventry  to  Banbury, 
15  miles  from  Coventry  and  12  from  Banbury.     Birmingham  is  31  miles  off  in  the 
one  direction,  and  Oxford  is  34  in  the  other.     A  westerly  wind  need  not  travel  far 
before  it  blows  to  it  the  historical  atmosphere  of  Edgehill,  Stratford  on  Avon  and 
Warwick. 

VIII.  There  only  remains  for  me  to  say  that  this  volume  was  begun  more  or 
less  at  the  suggestion  of  my  sister,  Mrs.  Palmer-Morewood,  now  residing  at  Ladbroke, 
and  has  had  the  advantage  of  much  help  and  encouragement  from  her.     I  am  also 
much  indebted  to  Dr.  Durham,  rector  of  Ladbroke,  for  the  use  of  the  parish  register. 
The  original  documents  in  the  P.  R.  O.  and  British  Museum  that  I  have  printed  in 
full  or  otherwise  have  been  transcribed  or  abstracted  for  me  by  Mr.  A.  F.  Heintz. 

Bury  St.  Edmunds,  S.  H.  A.  H. 

January,  1914. 
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P.  22,  1.  12.     For  memories  read  memoirs. 

P.  28,  Par.  4.     I  think  etc.     /  revoke  this  identification. 

P.  90,  sub  William  Chebsey  jun.     Add  to  his  purchase,  and  half  yardland  sometyme 
parcel  of  two  yardlands  late  of  Richard  Ward. 

P.  145,  1.  5.     For  William  read  Robert. 

P.  202,  item  8.     For  2  ..  o  read  3  ..  o. 

P.  204,  note  (i).     The  Black  Horse  was  not  at  Southam. 

P.  323,  1.  15.     For  he  read  be. 

P.  361,  1.  18.     The  date  of  Constable's  receipt  to  Seyntlowe  is  Jan.  1542. 


Cat.  A.  D.  means  Catalogue  of  Ancient  Deeds  in  P.  R.  O.     They  are  in  four  series, 
lettered  A,  B,  C,  D. 

P.  R.  O.  means  Public  Record  Office. 
C.  S.  P.  means  Calendar  of  State  Papers. 
C.  P.  R.  means  Calendar  of  Patent  Rolls. 
C.  C.  R.  means  Calendar  of  Close  Rolls. 

C.  Ch.  R.  means  Calendar  of  Charter  Rolls. 

D.  N.  B.  means  Dictionary  of  National  Biography. 
N.  E.  D.  means  New  English  Dictionary. 


In  the  map  the  stream  is  coloured  blue.  Each  block  of  black  ink  represents  a 
house.  The  letter  or  symbol  shows  its  owner.  The  cross  shows  what  is  church 
land.  The  triangle  with  cross  at  the  apex  represents  Mrs.  Throckmorton. 


CHAPTER    I. 


LADBROKE   IN    DOMESDAY. 


The  survey  of  England  which  is  known  as  Domesday  book  was  made  in  A.D. 
1085,  being  finished  in  1086.  As  with  a  few  exceptions  every  county  was  surveyed 
and  every  property  in  that  county,  so  one  gets  one's  earliest  view  of  any  village  then 
if  one  does  not  happen  to  be  able  to  get  an  earlier  one.  That  year,  if  no  earlier,  at 
any  rate  will  be  the  starting  point  for  the  history  of  any  village. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  explain  that  under  the  feudal  system  no  man  absolutely 
possesses  land.  It  all  belongs  to  the  king,  and  the  subject  only  holds  it  of  the  king, 
and  is  the  king's  tenant  on  certain  conditions.  Those  who  held  land  direct  of  the 
king  are  called  tenants  in  chief.  They  might  grant  land  to  others  who  would  hold 
it  of  them  as  they  held  it  of  the  king.  In  the  Domesday  survey  under  each  county 
that  is  surveyed  are  set  down  all  the  tenants  in  chief,  and  under  each  tenant  in  chief 
is  set  down  what  land  he  held  and  who,  if  any  one,  held  it  under  him. 

In  the  county  of  Warwick,  as  in  other  counties,  the  king  had  some  land  in  his 
own  hands,  terra  regis,  which  is  set  down  first.  The  rest  of  the  county  was  held  of 
him  by  forty-four  of  his  subjects,  who  holding  it  direct  of  him  were  therefore  tenants 
in  chief.  Four  of  these  forty-four  tenants  in  chief  held  some  land  in  Ladbroke, 
Radborne  and  Hodnell,  and  therefore  those  places  are  mentioned  under  four 
different  headings.  I  had  intended  keeping  Radborne  and  Hodnell  quite  separate 
from  Ladbroke,  putting  them  by  themselves  into  the  last  chapter,  as  in  no  sense  are 
they  a  part  of  Ladbroke.  But  as  one  of  the  Domesday  entries  lumps  Ladbroke  and 
Radborne  together,  I  must  in  this  chapter  (only)  include  all  three. 

I  will  first  set  down  exactly  all  that  Domesday  says  about  Ladbroke,  Radborne 
and  Hodnell,  and  then  I  will  proceed  to  make  such  comments  on  it  as  a  difficult  and 
dangerous  subject  will  allow.  First  the  text,  then  the  sermon.  Here  is  the  text. 
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The  original  language  of  it  is  Latin  villainously  abbreviated.  As  the  preacher  in  the 
pulpit  does  not  give  out  his  text  in  the  original  Hebrew,  so  I  will  not  give  out  my 
text  in  the  villainously  abbreviated  Latin  of  the  original  survey.  But  I  will  take  a 
translation  of  it  from  the  Victoria  History  of  Warwickshire,  to  which  work  I 
acknowledge  my  debt. 

THE  LAND  OF  THE  COUNT  OF  MEULAN. 

In  Mereton  [Marton]  Hundred.  The  Count  holds  in  Lodbroc  [Ladbroke] 
2  hides.  There  is  land  for  3  ploughs.  In  the  demesne  is  i  plough.  There  are 
4  villains  and  i  bordar  with  2  ploughs  and  10  acres  of  meadow.  William  holds  it 
from  the  Count.  It  was  [before  the  Conquest]  worth  20  shillings,  now  50  shillings. 

The  same  Count  holds  in  Hodenelle  4  hides,  and  Gilbert  [holds  them]  of  him. 
There  is  land  for  4  ploughs.  In  the  demesne  is  i  [plough]  ;  and  i  knight  with  6 
villeins  and  3  bordars  has  3  ploughs.  There  are  20  acres  of  meadow.  It  was  worth 
20  shillings,  and  afterwards  40  shillings,  now  30  shillings.  Ordrich  held  it  freely 
T.  R.  E.  [in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor]. 

THE     LAND     OF     TURCHIL     OF     WARWICK. 

From  Turchil  Hermenfrid  holds  in  Lodbrock  i  hide  and  i  virgate  of  land. 
There  is  land  for  2  ploughs.  There  are  3  men  having  2  ploughs ;  and  6  acres  of 
meadow.  It  was  worth  15  shillings;  now  20  shillings.  Edwin  held  it. 

From  Turchil  Almar  holds  in  Lodebroc  and  Redborne  ij  hide.  There  is  land 
for  4  ploughs.  In  the  demesne  are  3  [ploughs]  and  6  serfs ;  and  there  are  9  villeins 
and  2  bordars  with  3  ploughs  ;  and  there  are  6  acres  of  meadow.  It  was  worth 
30  shillings  ;  now  40  shillings. 

From  Turchil  William  holds  in  Lodebroc  2  hides  and  i  virgate  of  land.  There 
is  land  for  2  ploughs  There  are  4  villeins  and  3  bordars  and  2  serfs  and  i  knight 
(miles)  with  2  ploughs  among  all.  There  are  2  acres  of  meadow.  It  was  worth 
20  shillings;  now  40  shillings. 

From  Turchil  i  priest  holds  i  virgate  of  land  in  Lodebroc.  There  is  a  plough 
with  i  villein  ;  and  2  acres  of  meadow.  It  was  worth  5  shillings  ;  now  10  shillings. 

From  Turchil  Gilbert  holds  in  Lodbroc  3  virgates  of  land.  There  is  land  for 
half  a  plough.  In  the  demesne  however  is  i  plough  and  2  serfs ;  and  there  are 
2  acres  of  meadow.  It  was  worth  5  shillings;  now  10  shillings.  Hereward  held  it. 

From  Turchil  Harding  holds  in  Hodenhelle  4  hides.  There  is  land  for 
4  ploughs.  In  the  demesne  is  i  plough,  and  there  are  n  villeins  and  2  bordars 
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with  2  ploughs,  and  20  acres  of  meadow.     It  was  and  is  worth  40  shillings.     Ulnod 
held  it  freely  T.  R.  E.  [tempore  regis  Edwardi]. 

From  Turchil  Godwin  holds  in  Hodenhelle  i  hide.  There  is  land  for  i  plough. 
It  is  in  the  demesne  with  i  serf ;  and  there  are  4  bordars  with  half  a  plough,  and 
4  acres  of  meadow.  It  was  worth  10  shillings,  now  20  shillings.  Ordric  held  it 
freely  T.  R.  E. 

THE    LAND    OF    HUGH    DE    GRENTEMAISNIL. 

From  Hugh  William  holds  3  virgates  of  land  in  Lodbroc.  There  is  land  for 
i  plough.  There  a  priest  and  i  villein  with  2  bordars  have  half  a  plough,  and  there 
is  a  mill  worth  3  shillings,  and  3  acres  of  meadow.  It  was  worth  5  shillings ;  now 
10  shillings. 

THE     LAND     OF     WILLIAM     SON     OF     CORBUC1ON. 

In  Mereton  Hundret.  From  William  Roger  holds  i  hide  in  Hodenelle.  There 
is  land  for  i  plough.  It  is  there  with  2  villeins  and  2  bordars.  There  are  6  acres 
of  meadow.  It  was  worth  10  shillings;  now  20  shillings.  Alwi  held  it  freely. 

That  is  the  text.  What  can  we  draw  from  it  ?  We  will  first  look  at  humanity 
and  then  at  acres. 

I.  Humanity  is  represented  by  the  four  tenants  in  chief,  by  their  nine  sub- 
tenants who  are  named,  by  several  tillers  of  the  soil  who  are  not  named,  and  by 
three  Saxon  owners  of  twenty  years  ago  who  have  been  dispossessed  and  perhaps 
killed. 

Of  the  four  tenants  in  chief  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  much.  They  had  little  to 
do  with  the  place  having  other  possessions  elsewhere. 

(1)  The  Count  of  Meulan  held  here  6  hides,  two  of  which  were  in  Ladbroke 
and  four  in  Hodnell.     His  biography  will  be  found  in  the  D.  N.  B.  under  his  name 
Robert  de  Beaumont.     He  had  fought  at  the  battle  of  Hastings,  and  was  rewarded 
with   a  grant  of  lands  in  Warwickshire.     He  died  in   niSand  was  buried  in  the 
chapter-house  of  Preaux  in  Normandy.     (D.  N.  B.) 

(2)  Turchil  or  Thurkill  of  Warwick  had  here  u  hides,  viz.  6  in  Ladbroke  and 
Radborne,  and   5  in  Hodnell.     He  was  not  a  Norman  or  foreign  adventurer  who 
came  over  with  William  the  Conqueror,  but  a  native  Saxon  who  was  there  before 
William.     Somehow  he  did  not  lose  his  estate  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest  but  kept 
it.     But  from  the  D.  N.  B.  and  Dugdale's  History  of  Warwickshire  I  learn  that  early 
in  the  reign  of  William  Rufus  his  estates  were  granted  to  Henry  de  Neubourg,  earl 
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of  Warwick,  a  younger  brother  of  the  above-said  Count  of  Meulan.  Thurkill's  line 
went  on,  and  (says  Dugdale)  became  the  family  of  de  Arden.  But  ThurkiU's  estate 
here  and  elsewhere  did  not  go  to  them  but  to  the  Norman  Henry  de  Neubourg,  who 
will  be  found  in  Chapter  V. 

(3)  Hugh  de  Grentmaisnil  had  3  virgates  in  Ladbroke.     He  also  will  be  found 
in  the  D.  N.  B.     He  fought  at  Hastings  and  died  in  1094,  being  buried  at  St.  Evroul 
in  Normandy.      His  English  estates  went  to  his  third  son,  Ivo,  a  crusader,  and 
subsequently  a  marriage  between  this  family  and  that  of  the  Count  of  Meulan  brought, 
as  I  suppose,  two  of  the  three  Domesday  estates  into  one. 

(4)  William  son  of  Corbucion  had  i  hide  in  Hodnell.     I  can  say  nothing  about 
him,  and  as  his  small  estate  lay  in  Hodnell  I  am  not  really  concerned  with  him.     I 
may  have  something  to  say  about  him  when  we  get  to  Hodnell. 

Now  we  come  to  the  sub-tenants.  The  most  important  of  these  is  William,  who 
holds  under  three  of  the  tenants  in  chief,  viz.  the  Count  of  Meulan,  Turchil  and 
Hugh.  All  his  holdings  are  in  Ladbroke  amounting  to  5  hides.  Dugdale  suggests 
that  he  was  the  father  and  founder  of  the  family  de  Ladbroke,  as  we  shall  see  in 
Chapter  VI.  If  that  be  so  his  descendants  under  one  name  or  another  continue  to 
hold  Ladbroke  for  five  hundred  years,  from  William  the  Conqueror  till  the  latter  end 
of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  finishing  up  with  Robert  Catesby  of  Gunpowder 
Plot  fame. 

There  is  a  priest  unnamed  who  holds  a  modest  virgate  under  Turchil.  Possibly 
he  is  a  sort  of  predecessor  of  the  rectors  of  Ladbroke,  and  his  holding  may  more  or 
less  represent  the  glebe  of  to  day.  There  is  another  priest,  I  presume  a  different 
man,  who  is  a  sub  sub-tenant,  holding  under  William  who  holds  under  Grentemaisnil. 

There  are  two  knights  or  soldiers  unnamed.  I  suppose  the  Latin  word  "miles" 
may  be  translated  either  way.  They  appear  to  be  sub  sub-tenants. 

There  are  also  Gilbert,  Hermanfrid,  Almar,  Harding,  Godwin  and  Roger. 
Judging  from  their  names  they  might  be  evenly  divided  between  the  old  Saxon 
inhabitants  and  the  new  adventurers. 

There  are  four  of  the  old  Saxon  holders  of  land  named.  They  were  not  there 
when  this  survey  was  made,  but  they  had  been  there  in  the  time  of  king  Edward  the 
Confessor.  Their  names  are  Ordrich,  Edwin,  Hereward  and  Alwi. 

Then  we  are  told  the  number  of  each  of  the  different  grades  of  peasantry  who 
tilled  the  soil.  Their  names  are  not  given.  The  villeins,  the  highest  class  of  the 
three,  are  38.  The  bordars  or  cottagers  are  19,  the  serfs  are  n. 
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I  will  put  all  this  humanity  down  in  tabular  form  so  as  to  get  some  idea  of  the 
population.     It  may  give  a  very  imperfect  idea,  because  there  may  be  others  who 
should  be  added.     I  leave  out  the  4  tenants  in  chief  because  they  do  not  live  here, 
and  I  leave  out  the  4  Saxons  because  they  belong  to  a  day  that  is  gone.     I  put  down 
3  men  under  men  because  I  do  not  know  under  what  denomination  to  put  them. 
Subtenants.        Priests.         Knights.         Men.          Villeins.         Bordars.         Serfs.         Total. 
7  2  2  3  38  19  ii  82 

If  50  of  these  were  householders  with  wives  and  families  they  might  represent 
a  population  of  250.     In  Lewis'  Topog.  Diet.  1849,  the  population  is  thus  given  : — 
Ladbroke  252         Radborne  26         Watergall  14 

Hodnell       24         Ascot          10         Wills  Pastures  13  Total  339 

II.  Acreage.  Now  we  pass  from  humanity  to  acres,  from  owners  and  tillers 
to  the  thing  owned  and  tilled.  I  may  mention  that  no  church  is  mentioned,  but 
that  does  not  prove  that  there  was  not  one,  as  churches,  when  mentioned,  are  only 
mentioned  incidentally.  One  priest  is  there  a  sub-tenant,  and  another  a  sub  sub- 
tenant, and  so  probably  there  was  a  church.  One  mill  is  mentioned  under  the  land 
of  Hugh  de  Grentmaisnil.  If  it  stood  on  Windmill  hill  it  helps  to  identify  his  land. 
But  I  have  seen  it  stated  that  all  the  mills  mentioned  in  Domesday  are  water-mills. 
If  that  is  so  it  wont  suit  Windmill  hill. 

How  does  the  acreage  of  Ladbroke  in  Domesday  agree  with  its  acreage  to-day  ? 
Acres  cannot  come  and  go  except  near  the  coast ;  parish  boundaries  do  not  change 
much ;  and  so  the  acreage  of  Ladbroke  in  Domesday  ought  to  agree  with  its  acreage 
to-day.  Unfortunately  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  the  Domesday  acreage  is  though  it 
is  all  so  exactly  measured  out,  and  for  this  reason :  — 

In  some  counties  the  measurement  of  land  is  given  in  carucates  and  in  others 
in  hides.  In  the  carucate-counties  the  difficulty  arises  from  the  fact  that  the 
caracute  was  so  much  land  as  a  plough  with  its  team  of  eight  oxen  could  plow  in  a 
year ;  and  as  that  would  vary  according  to  whether  the  land  were  heavy  or  light  and 
other  circumstances,  so  the  carucate  is  a  variable  and  not  a  fixed  number  of  acres. 
In  the  hide-counties  the  difficulty  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  hide  was  a  fiscal 
measure  and  not  a  measure  depending  upon  an  exact  number  of  acres.  If  land  was 
assessed  high,  fewer  acres  would  go  to  a  hide  than  if  it  were  assessed  low. 

Warwickshire  is  a  hide-county.  The  measurements  are  given  not  in  carucates 
but  in  hides  and  virgates.  Four  virgates  made  a  hide,  and  a  virgate  was  reckoned 
to  contain  30  acres,  but  as  I  have  just  said  the  number  of  acres  was  variable. 
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However,  we  will  take  the  virgate  at  30  acres  and  the  hide  at  120  acres,  and  see 
how  it  works  out.  If  it  works  out  well,  we  can  look  at  it  with  satisfaction.  If  it 
works  out  badly,  we  can  change  the  subject  and  bolt  into  the  next  chapter. 

Adding  up  the  hides  and  virgates  in  Ladbroke,  Radborne  and  Hodnell,  as  set 
down  in  the  lands  of  the  four  tenants  in  chief,  we  get  this  result : 

Hides.      Virgates. .  Acres, 

Ladbroke  and  Radborne  8     ..     3         =     (say)     1050 

Hodnell  10  =     (say)     1200 

Total         2250 

To  compare  that  with  the  acreage  to  day  I  give  the  acreage  of  the  following 
places  : 

Ladbroke  1975         Hodnell  521         Watergall          553 
Redborne  1170         Ascot       600         Wills  Pastures  149  Total  4968 

The  figures  vary  a  little  in  different  returns.  I  take  them  (except  Ascot)  as 
given  in  Kelly's  Directory  of  Warwickshire,  1912.  As  Ascot  and  Watergall  were 
later  on  members  of  the  manor  of  Hodnell,  I  imagine  that  they  would  be  included 
in  the  Domesday  measurement  of  Hodnell.  But  I  may  be  wrong.  If  so  all  the 
better,  as  it  will  bring  the  Domesday  figures  nearer  by  noo  to  those  of  the  present 
day.  If  not  included  under  Hodnell  in  Domesday,  I  presume  that  they  would  have 
been  included  under  Bishops  Itchington.  One  would  expect  the  figures  of  to  day  to 
be  higher  than  those  of  Domesday,  for  a  surveyor  to  day  would  not  omit  a  square 
inch,  while  the  Domesday  surveyor  might  have  omitted  many  square  inches.  The 
rest  of  the  difference  between  2250  acres  and  4968  acres  must  be  accounted  for  by 
the  land  being  assessed  low,  so  that  a  hide  was  more  than  120  acres. 

The  editor  of  the  Victoria  History  of  Warwickshire  says  of  Hodnell  that  it  was 
set  down  in  Domesday  at  10  hides,  an  extraordinary  severe  assessment  if  it  was  then, 
as  now,  only  520  acres,  and  severe  enough  even  if  it  included  most  of  Radborne. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  must  have  included  most  of  Radborne,  as  the  part  of 
Radborne  which  was  included  with  Ladbroke  was  but  small.  But  besides  that  I 
imagine  that  Hodnell  in  Domesday  included  Watergall  and  Ascot.  In  which  case 
the  assessment  would  have  been  a  light  one  and  not  an  extraordinary  severe  one. 
If  the  Domesday  Hodnell  included  about  1000  acres  in  Radborne  and  about  500 
acres  each  in  itself,  Ascot  and  Watergall,  that  would  give  it  2500  acres  ;  and  as  it  is 
set  down  at  10  hides  that  would  give  250  acres  to  the  hide,  which  would  be  a  very 
light  assessment  rather  than  an  extraordinary  severe  one. 
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There  is  a  question  I  should  like  to  ask  before  putting  Domesday  on  one  side. 
Is  it  possible  to  determine  how  much  arable  and  how  much  grass  there  was  at  the 
time  of  the  Domesday  survey  ? 

Taking  a  bird's  eye  view  of  the  parish  now  one  sees  that  practically  it  is  all  grass. 
Lewis'  Topographical  Dictionary,  1849,  gives  the  proportions  thus  in  Ladbroke 
alone  : — Grass  1506.  Arable  401.  Wood  8. 

When  one  looks  at  this  grass  one  sees  that  nearly  all  of  it  has  at  some  time  been 
arable.  The  ridges  and  furrows  of  varying  lengths  and  widths  and  depths,  show 
that  the  plowers  of  a  former  day  have  plowed  upon  it.  These  ridges  and  furrows, 
sometimes  of  extraordinary  height  and  depth  respectively,  are  a  feature  of  the  county 
such  as  one  does  not  see  in  other  parts  of  England.  You  can  see  them  miles  off. 
And  when  the  sun  is  getting  low  and  the  deep  furrows  are  in  the  shade,  the  effect  is 
that  of  great  stripes  of  alternate  black  and  green.  Some  of  this  grass  has  of  course 
been  laid  down  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  free  trade  was 
beginning  to  bring  down  the  price  of  corn.  But  some  of  it  must  have  been  laid 
down  four  hundred  years  or  so  before  that,  and  the  ridges  and  furrows  have  during 
all  that  time  been  only  survivals  of  an  earlier  cultivation. 

Can  one  say  how  much  arable  and  how  much  grass  there  is  in  the  Domesday 
return  ? 

To  tell  the  acres  of  arable  land  one  can  count  the  Domesday  ploughs.  One 
finds  28  ploughs  in  Ladbroke  and  Redborne,  and  17  (leaving  out  a  fraction)  in 
Hodnell.  Each  plough,  I  suppose,  represents  a  carucate  of  land.  The  carucate, 
i.e.  the  amount  of  land  that  one  plough  with  eight  oxen  could  manage,  varied 
according  to  the  heaviness  or  lightness  of  the  land.  The  land  at  Ladbroke  is 
heavy,  and  therefore  the  carucate  must  be  put  low.  If  we  put  it  at  120  acres  that 
will  make  the  plow-land  thus  : — 

Ladbroke  and  Radborne      28  x   120     =     3360  acres 

Hodnell  17   x  120     =     2040  acres         Total  arable  5400 

To  tell  the  acres  of  grass  I  suppose  one  must  calculate  the  amount  of  grass  that 
would  be  needed  for  the  number  of  horses,  oxen  and  sheep  that  there  were.  The 
45  ploughs  would  need  360  oxen.  I  must  leave  it  to  an  agriculturist  to  finish  the 
calculation.  The  returns  expressly  mention  81  acres  of  meadow,  so  that  is  a 
minimum  of  grass. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  effect  of  the  Norman  Conquest  here  was  to  double  the 
value  of  land.  The  Domesday  returns  always  give  two  values,  viz.  the  value  T.  R.  E., 
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/.  c.  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  just  before  the  conquest,  and  the  value 
now,  /.  c.  when  the  survey  was  made,  twenty  years  after  the  conquest.  In  the  case  of 
each  holding  the  value  now  is  higher  than  the  value  T.  R.  E.,  generally  twice  as  high. 
In  the  case  of  one  holding,  under  the  Court  of  Meulan,  there  are  three  values  given, 
an  intermediate  one  between  the  two.  The  holding  went  up  to  double  its  old  value 
and  then  came  down  again  half  the  rise.  One  wonders  why. 

These  remarks  are  rather  raw.  But  anything  is  better  than  merely  giving  the 
Domesday  returns  without  note  or  comment,  as  if  the  acres  mentioned  in  them  were 
all  clean  gone  and  could  not  be  compared  with  the  acres  which  we  see  and  measure 
to  day.  They  are  not  gone,  and  we  tread  upon  them  to  day. 


Postscript  to  p.  3,  4,  At  the  latest  possible  minute  I  learn  something  about 
Corbution  or  Corbuzzo  as  he  is  sometimes  called.  He  was  chamberlain  to  Duke 
William  before  the  conquest,  when  he  was  only  duke  of  Normandy.  Two  of  his 
sons  appear  in  Domesday  as  tenants  in  chief.  William  son  of  Corbution  we  have  in 
Warwickshire  ;  Robert  son  of  Corbution  had  lands  in  Suffolk  and  Norfolk.  (Gage's 
Thingoe,  p.  348.) 
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CHAPTER  II. 


ONE    MANOR   OR  Two? 


In  this  chapter  I  will  not  deal  with  persons  but  with  things.  In  a  later  chapter 
I  will  give  the  succession  of  the  tenants  in  chief  who  held  direct  of  the  king.  I  need 
not  do  more  than  give  their  bare  succession,  because  they  had  not  much  to  do  with 
the  place  except  to  get  an  occasional  fee  out  of  it.  Then  after  that  I  will  give  the 
annals,  more  or  less  skimpy  according  to  circumstances,  of  those  who  held  of  those 
who  held  direct  of  the  king.  They  were  nearer  to  the  place  which  they  held  if  they 
were  not  always  in  it,  and  so  they  had  more  to  do  with  it ;  and  so  not  merely  their 
succession  but  their  annals  should  be  given.  And  then  there  were  those  who  held 
of  those  who  held  of  those  who  held  direct  of  the  king.  They  would  always  be  in 
the  place,  tenants  of  the  manor.  But  they  would  be  many  and  not  easy  to  get  at, 
and  so  I  shall  not  attempt  them.  Leaving  persons  to  later  chapters  I  will  deal  in 
this  one  with  the  manor. 

But  a  difficulty  arises  at  the  very  start  which  must  be  argued  out  at  once.  Was 
there  one  manor  or  two  ? 

We  see  in  Domesday  three  tenants  in  chief  holding  something  in  Ladbroke. 
Soon  afterwards,  as  a  later  chapter  will  show,  the  son  and  heir  of  one  of  the  three 
married  the  daughter  and  heir  of  another,  and  that,  as  I  suppose,  turned  the  three 
estates  into  two. 

In  the  Ladbroke  deeds,  of  the  time  of  Henry  VIII  to  Charles  I,  I  find  distinct 
mention  of  two  estates  in  Ladbroke,  at  first  belonging  to  different  parties  and  then 
becoming  the  property  of  the  same  party.  The  one  is  always  called  simply  the 
manor  of  Ladbroke.  The  advowson  goes  with  it  and  it  has  lands  and  appurtenances 
in  Ladbroke  and  Radborne.  The  other  is  always  called  "the  manor  or  grange  of 
Ladbroke,"  with  the  addition  very  often  of  "  commonly  called  the  grange."  It  had 
lands  and  appurtenances  in  Ladbroke  and  Southam. 
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The  question  arises,  Were  these  two  separate  and  complete  manors  or  were  they 
one  and  the  same  manor  ?  I  came  to  these  conclusions  : 

(1)  That  they  were  two  manors  : 

(2)  That  one  of  them  represented  the  estate  held  of  the  king  by  successive 
earls  of  Warwick  from  the  time  of  William  Rufus  to  the  time  of  Henry  VII,  about 
400  years,  and  that  the  other  represented  the  estate  held  of  the  king  during  the  same 
400  years  by  earls  of  Leicester,  earls  of  Winchester  and  lords  Ferrers  of  Groby  : 

(3)  That  the  one  called  simply  the  manor  was  a  complete  manor,  and  that  the 
other  called  "  manor  or  grange  "  was  quite  separate  from  it,  either  a  complete  manor 
by  itself  or  more  probably  a  member  of  the  manor  of  Harbury.     (See  lease  from 
Combe  abbey  to  William  Alibone). 

But  after  I  had  been  bothered  by  this  difficulty  and  had  come  to  these  con- 
clusions, I  found  that  they  had  been  bothered  by  this  same  difficulty  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I,  and  that  the  Attorney  General  had  come  to  a  different  conclusion  from 
mine.  This  I  found  from  a  document  among  the  Ladbroke  deeds.  I  still  venture 
to  differ  from  the  Attorney  General,  and  I  believe  that  if  he  could  have  had  the 
advantage  of  reading  this  my  book  he  would  have  changed  his  mind.  But  un- 
fortunately he  was  too  soon,  or  the  book  too  late. 

It  will  be  as  well  at  once  to  give  the  contents  of  that  document.  It  is  dated 
Nov.  28,  1635.  It  bears  the  official  seal  of  king  Charles  I,  I  imagine  the  privy  seal, 
not  the  great  seal,  but  unfortunately  more  than  half  of  it  is  gone.  The  document  is 
what  is  called  an  exemplification,  i.e.  an  official  copy  of  a  record.  This  copy  was 
caused  to  be  made  by  the  king  at  the  request  of  William  Palmer.  And  the  record 
copied,  which  the  king  examined,  Inspeximus,  was  a  record  in  the  Memoranda  of  the 
Exchequer.  This  is  the  gist  of  it :  I  give  a  tolerably  literal  translation  : — 

—A  brief  from  the  king,  dated  June  17,  1635,  ordered  the  sheriff  of  Warwick  to 
— compell  William  Palmer,  tenant  of  the  manor  of  Ladbroke  and  premises,  to  do 
—homage  and  fealty  to  the  king  for  them,  and  also  to  show  the  king  how  and  by 
—what  title  he  entered  said  premises  and  held  them.  The  premises  were  TO 

A  A  A  A 

essuages,  4  dovecots,  30  gardens,  300  of  land,  200  meadow,  40  pasture,  200  furze 
—and  heath,  40  rent,  in  Ladbroke  and  Radborne,  which  he  now  holds  of  the  king 
—as  of  the  earl  [or  earldom,  comit'J  of  Warwick  by  knight's  service,  (as  appears  by  a 
—certain  inquisition  p.  m.  taken  June  8,  1512,  and  entered  in  Book  i,  fo.  59,  in  the 
—custody  of  the  remembrancer  and  treasurer,)  and  which  Frances  Dudley  had  by  a 
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—fine  between  her,  querent,  and  Sir  Robert  Dudley,  deforcient,  levied  in  Easter 
— term  1633. 

— Also  by  another  brief  of  the  same  date  the  sheriff  was  ordered  to  compell 
— William  Palmer  to  do  homage  and  fealty  for  the  manor  of  Ladbroke  with 
— appurtenances  which  he  holds  of  the  king  as  above,  and  which  he  had  by  a  fine 
—levied  between  himself  querent  and  Alice  Dudley  and  other  ladies  (alias)  deforcients 

—  in  Trinity  term  1633.     Said  sheriff,  Richard  Murden  Esq.,  returned  the  briefs  and 
— ordered  that  William  Palmer  be  distrained. 

— On  Nov.  23  William  Palmer  comes  here  (Westminster)  by  John  Tuthill  his 
— attorney.  He  asks  to  hear  the  king's  briefs  and  they  are  read  to  him.  He  asks  to 
— hear  the  inquisition  mentioned  in  the  former  brief,  and  it  is  read  to  him.  Then 
— William  Palmer  having  heard  them  complains  that  since  his  entry  upon  said  manor 
— and  premises  he  had  been  greatly  distressed,  vexed  and  disquieted  in  his  lands  and 

—  chattels,  and  that  with  too  little  reason  (et  hoc  minus  juste).     Because,  he  says, 
— the  inquisition  and  briefs  were  not  sufficient  in  law  for  burdening  said  manor  with 
— being  held  of  the  king  as  of  the  earl  (de  comit')  of  Warwick  by  knight's  service. 
— Nevertheless,  by  way  of  plea,  he  says  that  some  time  before  the  inquisition  one 
— William  Catesby  held  the  manor  of  the  late  king  Henry  VIII  as  of  the  earl  of 
— Warwick  by  knight's  service,  and  he  died.    After  his  death  the  manor  came  to  the 
— prior  and  convent  of  Combe.    Then  the  said  monastery  came  by  dissolution  to  the 
— Crown  and  Henry  VIII  had  it.     He  died  and  it  came  to  Edward  VI.     He  died 
— and  it  came  to  queen  Mary.    She  took  to  husband  Philip,  king  of  the  Spains,  and 
— he  had  it  in  right  of  his  queen,  and  they  by  letters  patent  of  Feb.  4,  1558,  granted 
— it    to  Sir   Robert  Lane  of  Horton,   Northants,  and  Anthony  Throckmorton   of 
— Chastleton,  Co.  Oxon,  esquire,  by  the  name  of  the  manor  or  grange  of  Ladbroke, 
— to  be  held  of  said  king  and  queen  as  of  their  manor  of  East  Greenwich  by  fealty 
— as  in  free  soccage  and  not  in  chief  by  the  rents  and  services,  as  by  an  exemplifica- 
— tion  of  letters  patent  shown  here  in  court  more  fully  appears.     By  virtue  of  which 

—  letters  patent  said  Lane  and  Throckmorton  entered  upon  said  manor  and  held  it 

—  of  Philip  and  Mary  as  of  the  manor  of  East  Greenwich  in  free  soccage  and  not  in 
— chief.     Then  Sir  Robert  Dudley  had  it  of  Lane  and  Throckmorton  and  held  it  as 
— they  held  it,  and  by  fine  he  passed  it  to  Frances  Dudley,  who  conveyed  her  title 
— to  William    Palmer,  who  holds  it  of  the  present  king  as  of  his  manor  of  East 
— Greenwich  by   free  soccage.     And  there   is  no  other  record  since,  except  the 
— inquisition,  by  which  it  is  possible  that  said  manor  could  be  held  of  the  king  or  his 
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— predecessors  as  of  the  earl  of  Warwick  by  knight's  service.  Moreover  said  manor 
— of  Ladbroke  with  appurtenances  in  Ladbroke  and  Radborne,  named  in  the  former 
—brief,  and  manor  of  Ladbroke,  named  in  the  latter  brief,  called  manor  or  grange, 
—are  one  and  the  same  manor  and  not  different  ones.  All  this  he  is  prepared  to 
— prove.  Wherefore  he  does  not  suppose  that  the  king  wishes  to  impeach  him  any 
— further,  and  he  asks  for  a  verdict  that  both  as  regards  his  entry  into  the  manor  and 
— the  question  of  doing  homage  and  fealty  to  the  king  for  it,  he  may  be  dismissed 
— from  this  court. 

— Then  followed  for  the  king  Sir  John  Bankes,  the  king's  Attorney  General. 
— He  says  that  it  does  not  appear  by  any  other  record  except  said  inquisition  that  it 
— was  possible  for  the  manor  of  Ladbroke  with  appurtenances  in  Ladbroke  and 
— Radborne  to  have  been  held  of  the  king  or  his  predecessors  as  of  the  earl  of 
—Warwick  by  knight's  service.  And  having  seen  the  letters  patent  of  Philip  and 
— Mary,  it  was  sufficiently  clear  to  him  that  the  lordship,  manor  or  grange  of 
— Ladbroke  and  the  manor  of  Ladbroke  with  appurtenances  in  Ladbroke  and 
— Radborne  are  one  and  the  same  manor  and  not  different.  Therefore  he  confesses 
— that  William  Palmer's  plea  is  true  as  he  alleged  in  his  pleading. 

—Then  the  barons  after  mature  deliberation  told  William  Palmer  that  both  as 
— regards  the  entry  into  the  manor  and  the  fealty  or  homage  to  be  done  to  the  king 
— in  this  treasury,  Eat  ad  praesens  sine  die  pretextu  premissorum. 

— [Then  follows  this  :]  We  have  caused  all  the  above  premisses  to  be  exemplified 
— at  the  request  of  William  Palmer.  In  witness  whereof  we  have  caused  our  letters 
— patent  to  be  made.  Witness  Humfrey  Davenport  knight  at  Westminster  Nov.  28 
—in  the  year  n  of  our  reign  [1635].  Seal  of  Charles  I. 

I  dont  know  what  to  make  of  this  case.  William  Palmer  had  only  just  bought 
the  estate  and  had  not  had  time  to  find  out  much  about  it.  It  was  to  his  advantage 
to  prove  that  he  held  no  manor  in  chief  by  military  service.  The  other  tenure 
which  he  asserted,  viz.  in  free  soccage,  was  an  inferior  one  and  less  burdensome, 
though  I  cant  say  how  nor  to  what  extent.  The  human  mind  being  such  as  it  is,  he 
may  have  convinced  himself  that  his  tenure  was  the  least  burdensome  one  without 
any  desire  to  defraud  the  king.  But  not  only  does  he  think  so,  but  the  counsel  for 
the  other  side  agrees  with  him.  The  Attorney-General  who  is  for  the  king  promptly 
gives  up  the  king's  case  as  hopeless  and  does  not  make  the  slightest  attempt  to  win 
it.  It  is  not  often  that  you  see  counsel  for  one  side  silencing  and  convincing 
counsel  for  the  other  side  so  easily.  If  the  Attorney  General  had  nothing  to  say  for 
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the  king,  at  any  rate  he  might  have  abused  William  Palmer's  counsel.  But  contrary 
to  all  precedent  he  does  not  do  so.  Not  only  do  the  two  counsel  agree  together, 
but  my  lords  agree  with  them.  They  give  a  verdict  which  is  practically  one  for 
William  Palmer.  It  is  not  very  frankly  expressed,  but  I  believe  that  is  the  usual 
way  in  Crown  cases  when  they  cant  win.  They  merely  say,  You  may  go  for  the 
present  sine  die. 

And  yet  in  spite  of  this  unanimity  I  have  my  doubts.  I  think  they  knew  very 
little  about  the  manor.  They  give  no  reason  to  account  for  the  tenure  "  in  chief  by 
military  service  as  of  the  earl  of  Warwick  "  suddenly  disappearing  and  tenure  "  in 
free  soccage  as  of  the  manor  of  East  Greenwich  "  taking  its  place.  Nothing  about 
Margery  Beilingham,  nothing  about  how  the  manor  came  to  Combe,  nothing  about 
the  duchess  of  Richmond.  I  believe  they  started  on  the  track  of  the  one  manor 
which  was  held  in  chief  and  then  without  knowing  it  they  skidded  and  got  on  to  the 
track  of  the  other  which  was'nt,  and  so  applied  the  tenure  of  the  one  to  the  other. 

However,  it  is  a  serious  thing  to  differ  on  slight  grounds  from  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  both  sides  and  the  judges.  So  I  will  content  myself  with  saying  I  have 
my  doubts.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  two  manors  are  two  and  not  one,  the 
manor  with  the  advowson  and  with  pertinences  in  Radborne  being  a  complete  one 
in  itself,  the  manor  or  grange  being  another  complete  one  or  probably  a  member  of 
Harbury  manor  close  by. 

I  will  now  set  down  what  I  know  about  the  two,  chiefly  from  the  Ladbroke 
deeds,  first  the  manor  with  advowson,  then  the  manor  or  grange.  But  it  will  be  best 
to  put  them  in  separate  chapters. 
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CHAPTER    III. 


THE   MANOR  WITH   ADVOWSON. 


In  this  chapter  I  am  still  dealing  with  a  thing  rather  than  with  persons.  And 
the  thing  to  be  dealt  with  is  that  which  was  called  the  manor  of  Ladbroke,  with 
which  went  the  advowson  of  Ladbroke  church,  and  which  had  lands  and  appurtenances 
in  Ladbroke  and  Radborne.  I  gather  together  in  this  chapter  all  the  allusions  to  it 
which  I  have  come  across.  They  are  mostly  from  the  Ladbroke  title  deeds. 

We  know  that  from  before  A.D.  1300  the  de  Ladbrokes  were  presenting  to  the 
rectory,  and  after  they  were  gone  the  Catesbies  presented.  And  so  we  may  safely 
assume  that  the  manor  to  which  the  advowson  was  attached  was  held  by  these  de 
Ladbrokes  and  Catesbies.  That  shows  them  holding  it  from  about  the  time  of 
Domesday  to  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  over  500  years. 

In  the  Public  Record  Office  is  an  inquisition  taken  in  1512,  five  years  after  the 
death  of  George  Catesby.  It  tells  us  that  William  Catesby  held  among  other  things 
the  manor  and  advowson  of  Ladbroke ;  that  he  for  high  treason  was  attainted  in 
1485  ;  and  that  his  manors  were  taken  into  the  king's  hands  ;  that  in  1488  Ladbroke 
was  granted  to  Sir  John  Rysley  ;  that  in  1495  the  attainder  was  annulled  and  the 
reversion  of  the  manor  granted  to  George,  son  of  the  attainted  William  Catesby  ;  and 
that  on  the  death  of  Sir  John  Rysley  in  1512  William,  son  of  George  Catesby, 
entered  into  possession. 

The  last-mentioned  William  Catesby  died  in  1518  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother  Richard,  who  died  in  1553.  Sir  Richard's  eldest  son  died  before  his  father, 
but  left  a  widow  Katherine,  who  married  secondly  Anthony  Throckmorton.  The 
post  mortem  inquisition  of  Sir  Richard  Catesby  shows  that  the  manor  and  advowson 
of  Ladbroke  were  a  part  of  Katherine's  jointure,  which  she  enjoyed  till  her  death 
between  March  1592  and  Nov.  1594. 
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Sir  Richard  was  succeeded  in  1553  by  his  grandson  William,  a  knight,  who  dying 
in  1598  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Robert,  the  gunpowder  plot  conspirator.  Robert 
is  a  terminus.  Among  the  Ladbroke  deeds  are  a  large  number  of  indentures 
belonging  to  the  time  of  this  last  Sir  William  and  his  son  Robert  and  bearing  their 
signatures. 

1592,  Jan.  20.  Sir  William  Catesby  to  farm  let  the  manor  and  advowson  to 
John  Catesby  and  Anthony  Tyringham  for  31  years  from  his  death  and  that  of 
Katharine  Throckmorton,  widow,  to  employ  the  revenues  -to  certain  uses.  John 
Catesby  died  soon  afterwards,  and  Anthony  Tyringham's  trust  was  transferred  to 
various  persons  in  succession,  and  eventually  in  May  1593  came  to  Sir  Thomas 
Leigh  of  Stoneleigh  and  Thomas  Spencer  of  Claredon  esq. 

1592,  March  2.  An  indenture  shows  Robert  Calesby  and  Katharine  Leigh 
of  Stoneleigh  about  to  be  married.  The  manor  and  advowson  of  Ladbroke,  still  in 
the  occupation  of  Katharine  Throckmorton,  widow,  are  settled  on  them  and  Robert's 
male  issue  at  his  father's  death,  with  various  remainders. 

'594.  Oct.  10.  Leigh  and  Spencer  made  over  their  term  of  31  years  to 
Robert  Catesby. 

1594,  Nov.  3.  The  widow  Katharine  Throckmorton  being  dead  Sir  William 
Catesby  granted  the  manor  and  advowson,  part  of  her  jointure,  to  Robert  Catesby 
for  80  years,  if  he  (Sir  William)  lived  so  long. 

1594,  Nov.  14.  Robert  Catesby  granted  to  Thomas  Chamberlayne  of 
Williamscote,  Co.  Oxon,  and  Thomas  Leeson  of  Franckton,  Co.  Warwick,  all  his 
interest  in  manor  and  advowson  by  virtue  of  the  last  two  indentures,  Oct.  10  and 
Nov.  3. 

I594»  Nov.  22.  For  ^500  paid  by  Robert  Catesby,  Sir  William  grants  to 
him  and  his  heirs  for  ever  all  his  interest  in  manor  and  advowson. 

'594>  Nov.  28.  Robert  Catesby  mortgages  manor  and  advowson  to  Richard 
Thekeston  gent  and  John  Welles  scrivener,  both  of  London,  the  above  Chamberlayne 
and  Leeson  assigning  their  estate  in  it  to  them.  ^900  was  the  sum  advanced. 

'595»  May  10.  The  above  two  Londoners  release  their  claim  in  it  to  Robert 
Catesby,  having  been  paid  off. 

Same  day.  For  ^1000  paid  to  him  by  Robert  Chamberlayne  of  Sherborne, 
Co.  Oxon,  Robert  Catesby  grants  manor  and  advowson  to  Thomas  Spencer  of 
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Lincoln's  Inn,  said  Robert  Chamberlayne  and  George  Raleigh  of  Farm  borough,  Co. 
Warwick.  Provided  that  if  said  Catesby  pay  said  Chamberlayne  ;£iooo  on  Nov.  10 
next  in  Grays  Inn  hall,  this  is  void.  In  default  of  payment  Catesby  will  within  three 
years  of  default  convey  the  premises  to  Spencer,  Chamberlayne  and  Raleigh. 

1595.  Nov.  n.     Robert  Catesby,  Thomas  Spencer  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Robert 
Chamberlayne   and   George  Raleigh   sell    manor,  advowson  and   messuages  to  Sir 
Thomas  Leigh  of  Stoneleigh  and  Thomas  Chamberlayne  of  Grays  Inn  for  £2000. 

1596,  Jan.  30.     Chamberlayne  and  Leeson  [see  1594,  Nov.  14]  at  the  request 
of  Robert  Catesby  grant  their  estate  to  Nicholas  Hanslape  of  Southam  gent  and 
Henry  Wagstaffe  of  Harbery  yeoman. 

1596,  Nov.  12.  Robert  Catesby  grants  manor,  advowson,  Throckmorton's 
farm  and  RushalPs  tenement  to  Sir  Thomas  Leigh,  Thomas  Spencer  of  Lincoln's 
Inn  and  Thomas  Chamberlayne  of  Gray's  Inn  for  ^650. 

'597»  Sept.  i.  Articles  of  agreement  between  Robert  Catesby  and  Sir 
Robert  Dudley.  Sir  Robert  will  pay  ^1800  for  manor  and  advowson,  the  farm  or 
demesne  land  now  in  occupation  of  Thomas  Throckmorton  and  Rushall's  messuage. 
(Throckmorton's  farm  is  leased  for  80  years  if  said  Thomas  and  his  now  wife  live  so 
long,  and  Rushall's  premises  are  leased  for  17  years  yet  to  come.)  These  articles  are 
signed  by  the  two  Roberts. 

I597»  Nov.  3.  For  ^1800  paid  to  Robert  Catesby  by  Sir  Robert  Dudley, 
said  Catesby,  Sir  Thomas  Leigh,  Thomas  Spencer  and  Thomas  Chamberlayne  have 
granted  to  Sir  Robert  and  Lady  Alice  his  wife  "  all  that  the  nowe  manor  of 
Lodbroke,"  and  advowson  and  the  farm  (Thomas  Throckmorton)  and  Savage's 
tenement  and  Rushall's  tenement.  The  expression  "  the  nowe  manor  "  seems  to 
imply  that  there  had  been  some  change  or  re-constitution  of  the  manor,  by  addition 
or  otherwise. 

1618,  May  14.  A  patent  letter  from  king  James  I  says  that  Sir  Robert 
Dudley  in  1605  went  out  of  the  kingdom  and  bore  himself  inordinate,  and  in 
February  1607  was  ordered  to  return  immediately  on  pain  of  forfeiting  everything. 
But  he  did  not  return.  In  consequence  of  his  contempt  his  estates,  including  manor, 
advowson  and  lands  of  Ladbroke,  have  come  into  the  king's  hands.  The  king 
appoints  Chief  Justice  Sir  Henry  Hobart  and  others  to  hold  said  estates  for  80  years, 
if  they  remain  so  long  in  the  king's  hands,  to  certain  uses,  the  manor  etc.  of 
Ladbroke  to  the  use  of  Lady  Alice  Dudley. 
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1618,  Nov.  22.  Sir  Henry  Hobart  and  others  at  the  request  of  Lady  Alice 
Dudley  grant  to  Sir  Henry  Compton  of  Bramlaty,  Co.  Surrey,  Sir  Thomas  Spencer 
of  Cardington,  Co.  Oxon,  and  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  of  Charlcote  the  manor,  advowson 
etc.  of  Ladbroke  for  the  residue  of  80  years. 

1626,  Feb.  21.  Sir  Henry  Compton  and  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  (Sir  Thomas 
Spencer  being  dead)  grant  to  Lady  Alice  Dudley  the  manor,  advowson  etc.  for 
residue  of  80  years. 

1632,  June  27.  For  a  certain  sum  Sir  Robert  Dudley  grants  to  Frances 
Dudley,  one  of  his  daughters,  and  William  Wise  all  uses,  trusts,  etc.,  that  he  has  in 
manor,  advowson  and  messuages  in  Ladbroke. 

1632,  Aug.  8.     Articles  of  agreement  between  William  Wise  of  Lincoln's  Inn, 
Esq.,  and  William  Palmer  of  London,  Esq.     William  Wise,  Lady  Alice  Dudley,  Sir 
Richard  Leveson  and  Lady  Katharine  his  wife,  Ladies  Douglasse,  Anne  and  Frances 
Dudley  will  convey  to  William  Palmer  the  manor,  advowson,  manor  or  grange,  and 
closes  containing  1148  acres.     William  Palmer  will  pay  ^8250. 

1633,  May   13.      For  ^5  paid  to  her  by  William  Palmer  of  London  esq., 
Lady  Alice  Dudley  grants  to  George  Clerke  and  Anthony   Biddulph  of   London, 
merchants,  the  manor,  advowson  etc.  of  Ladbroke  for  residue  of  80  years. 

1633,  May  i  <*•  For  ^8250  paid  by  William  Palmer  of  London  esq.,  Sir 
Richard  and  Lady  Katharine  Leveson,  Ladies  Douglasse,  Anne  and  Frances 
Dudley,  and  William  Wise  of  Lincoln's  Inn  esq.,  grant  to  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever 
the  manor,  advowson,  manor  or  grange  and  1148  acres.  All  records  to  be  delivered 
to  William  Palmer  at  his  now  dwelling  house  in  Aldermanbury,  London. 

'633,  June  6.     William  Wise's  receipt  for  ^£8250  for  above  purchase. 

!633»  June  6.  For  ^5  paid  to  her  by  William  Palmer  of  London  esq.,  Lady 
Alice  Dudley  grants  to  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever  all  her  title  in  manor,  advowson  etc. 

1636,  June   i.     William  Palmer  the  elder  of  London  esq.  grants  to  George 
Clerke  and    Anthony   Biddulph  of   London,  merchants,  that   he  will   immediately 
stand  seized  of  the  manor  and  advowson,  and  the  manor  or  grange,  etc.  etc.,  to  the 
use  of  himself  for  life,  then  to  the  use  of  his  son  William  Palmer  the  younger  and 
his  male  issue,  in  default  to  Archdale  Palmer  and  his  male  issue,  in  default  to  John 
Palmer  and  his  male  issue. 

1637,  Jan.  1 8.     Inquisition  post  mortem  of  William  Palmer.     This  will  be 
printed  elsewhere. 
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1642,  April  i.  Articles  of  agreement  between  Sir  William  Palmer  of  Hill, 
and  William  Palmer  of  Ladbroke  esquire.  Sir  William  Palmer  will  convey  to 
William  Palmer  the  manor  of  Hill  and  lands  thereabouts  which  his  father  Robert 
and  himself  bought.  William  Palmer  will  convey  to  Sir  William  Palmer  the  manor 
of  Ladbroke  and  all  lands  there  which  his  father  William  Palmer  bought  of  Lady 
Alice  Dudley  and  John  Thornton  and  which  he  himself  bought  of  Richard  Daniel. 

Same  day.  William  Palmer  of  Ladbroke  esq.  grants  to  Sir  William  Palmer 
of  Hill,  Beds,  manor,  advowson,  grange  and  messuages. 

Same  day.  Indenture,  showing  that  Sir  William  Palmer  paid  ^2000  to 
William  Palmer  as  well  as  giving  Hill  in  exchange  for  Ladbroke. 

We  have  now  followed  the  manor  with  advowson  from  Domesday  to  1642. 
Under  the  chief  lords,  the  de  Lodbrokes  held  it  till  about  1360 ;  then  the  Catesbies 
till  1485  when  William  Catesby  was  executed  and  attainted;  then  Sir  John  Risley 
till  his  death  in  1512  ;  then  the  Catesbies  again  till  1597  ;  then  Sir  Robert  Dudley 
and  his  wife  and  daughters  till  1633;  and  then  the  Palmers  come  in.  From  1590 
onwards  we  have  the  testimony  of  the  actual  articles  of  agreement  signed  by  the  two 
parties  who  were  buying  and  selling  respectively ;  the  actual  indentures  which  put 
those  articles  into  action,  and  the  actual  receipts  for  the  money  paid.  Till  1597 
inclusive  what  is  passed  and  paid  for  is  the  manor  and  advowson  only.  From  1632 
onwards  what  is  passed  and  paid  for  is  not  the  manor  with  advowson  only  but  "  the 
manor  or  grange"  as  well;  for  the  two  came  together  while  in  the  hands  of  Sir  Robert 
Dudley.  That  accounts  for  the  rise  from  about  ^2000  to  about  ^8000.  Having 
seen  it  all  safely  lodged  in  the  hands  of  Sir  William  Palmer  I  need  not  here  follow  it 
any  further.  It  has  not  been  sold  or  exchanged  since  then,  but  has  continued  in 
the  hands  of  his  descendants.  Their  succession  will  be  found  in  the  Palmer  chapters. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 


THE    MANOR    OR    GRANGE, 


In  this  chapter  I  am  still  dealing  with  a  thing  rather  than  with  persons.  And  the 
thing  to  be  dealt  with  is  that  thing  which  is  generally  called  in  deeds  from  the  time 
of  Henry  VIII  to  Charles  I  "  the  manor  or  grange  of  Ladbroke,  commonly  called 
the  grange."  The  question  asked  in  Chapter  II  is  whether  the  manor  of  this  chapter 
and  the  manor  of  Chapter  III  are  one  manor  or  two.  William  Palmer's  attorney, 
and  the  Attorney  General,  and  the  judges  at  Westminster  said,  One.  But  I  have  my 
doubts.  I  gather  together  in  this  chapter  all  the  allusions  to  it  which  I  have  come 
across.  They  are  mostly  from  the  Ladbroke  deeds.  The  name  Grange  has  quite 
disappeared  now  from  Ladbroke,  and  I  cannot  find  that  anybody  has  heard  of  it. 
But  what  follows  will  show  that  there  certainly  was  once  something  that  was  so 
called. 

But  first,  What  is  a  grange  ?  One  must  never  forget  that  words  and  names  have 
meanings,  and  that  meanings  may  throw  light  on  the  history  of  the  thing  concerned. 
Turning  to  the  N.  E.  D.  I  infer  that  its  first  meaning  was  simply  a  granary,  a  place  for 
storing  grain.  Then  it  came  to  include  the  dwelling  house  to  which  the  granary  was 
attached,  and  was  especially  used  of  an  outlying  farm  house  belonging  to  a  religious 
establishment  or  to  a  feudal  lord,  where  crops  and  tithes  in  kind  were  stored.  I 
need  not  trouble  about  later  meanings  which  have  been  developed  since  the  time  I 
am  dealing  with,  but  will  look  to  see  how  either  of  those  meanings  agree  with  the 
documentary  history  of  the  grange  at  Ladbroke. 

The  earliest  mention  of  it  that  I  find  in  the  Ladbroke  deeds  is  Feb.  i,  1538. 
But  I  find  an  earlier  in  Dugdale's  Warwickshire.  It  is  one  of  the  additions  in  the 
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2nd  ed.  of  1730.  The  authority  for  the  passage  which  I  will  give  in  full  is  the 
Register  of  William  Wall,  f.  31,  32,  33.  He  was  prior  of  Kenilworth  from  1517  till 
the  dissolution  of  monasteries.  One  can  see  why  he  enters  it  in  his  register.  I  do 
not  see  much  of  Margery  Bellingham.  Among  the  Ancient  Deeds  in  the  P.R.O. 
there  are  two  indentures  between  her  and  Nicholas  Catesby,  son  and  heir  of  Robert 
Catesby  esquire,  relating  to  lands  in  Bobenhull,  Co.  Warwick.  They  are  dated 
Sept.  1498.  (A.  7514,  8421.)  She  is  described  as  Margery  Belyngham  widow, 
sometime  wife  to  Thomas  Ryton  otherwise  Draper.  I  suspect  she  may  have  been  a 
Catesby  by  birth.  At  any  rate  I  think  that  the  grange  must  have  belonged  to  the 
Catesbies  before  this,  and  to  the  de  Lodbrokes  before  them. 

— The  manor  or  grange  here  [Ladbroke]  was  given  by  Dame  Margery  Bellingham 
— widow  May  9,  10  Henry  VIII  [1518],  to  Oliver  Adams,  abbot  of  Combe,  and  the 
— convent,  for  which  they  were  to  receive  her  into  the  fraternitye  of  the  Order  of 
— Cisteaux  as  a  sister  of  the  same ;  and  after  her  death  to  keep  her  anniversary  and 
— insert  her  in  their  martyrologies.  They  also  covenanted  to  find  a  priest  being  a 
— professed  monk  of  the  said  abbey  to  scole  in  the  University  of  Oxford  for  ever,  to 
— continue  there  and  to  say  weekly  three  masses  in  the  honour  of  Almighty  God  and 
— for  the  soul  of  Dame  Margery  and  her  ancestors ;  and  if  he  were  a  graduate  or 
— preacher  of  the  word  of  God,  in  every  sermon  to  pray  for  the  soul  of  Dame 
— Margery  Bellingham  by  name.  And  if  said  scholar  were  discontinued  from  the 
—University  for  a  year,  then  a  monk  of  said  abbey  was  to  say  weekly  two  masses 
— within  the  monastery  and  to  pray  for  the  soul  of  Dame  Margery  and  her  ancestors. 
— So  that  the  discontinuance  of  finding  said  scholar  to  scole  in  said  University  be 
— not  had  over  the  space  of  one  year  at  the  most.  And  for  every  defaut  or  breke 
— of  these  covenants  they  were  to  forfeit  £10  to  the  abbot  of  Kenel worth  in  the 
— name  of  a  peyn. — (Dugdale's  Warwickshire,  2nd  ed.) 

The  next  mention  of  the  Grange  is  in  one  of  the  Ladbroke  deeds,  the  only  pre- 
Reformation  or  rather  pre-dissolution  deed  that  I  saw  there.  But  it  comes 
uncommonly  near  the  dissolution  of  monasteries.  The  smaller  ones  were  suppressed 
in  1536,  the  larger  ones  in  1539.  The  date  of  this  deed  is  Feb.  i,  29  Henry  VIII, 
1538.  The  abbot  and  convent  of  Combe  grant  a  lease  of  the  grange  for  60  years  or 
three  lives  to  William  Alibone,  who  is  to  pay  £4  a  year,  and  a  heriot  at  the  end  of 
the  term,  and  to  do  suit  at  the  abbot's  court  twice  a  year  at  Harbury  or  Ladbroke. 
This  part  of  the  indenture  is  the  one  to  which  the  abbot  and  convent  set  their  seal, 
which  still  remains  affixed  to  it  and  in  good  condition.  I  have  sometimes,  not 
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always,  given  the  original  spelling.  No  titles  are  given  to  Henry  VIII,  which  is 
significant.  It  is  the  mention  of  doing  suit  at  Harbury  that  makes  me  think  that 
this  grange  was  a  member  of  the  manor  of  Harbury  : — 

—This  indenture  made  Feb.  i  in  29  yere  of  the  reign  of  our  sovereign  lord  king 
—Henry  VIII  between  Robert,  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  Combe,  and  the 
— convent  of  thone  partye  and  William  Alybonde,  Alice  his  wife  and  John  his  sone 
— of  thoder  partye,  witnesseth  that  said  abbot  and  convent  have  dymysed,  graunted, 
— to  ferme  sett  and  lett  by  these  presentes  unto  said  William,  Alice  and  John  the 
— scyte  of  the  grange  of  Lodbroke  and  all  the  demean  lands  belonging  to  it,  and  all 
— the  messuages,  lands,  meadows,  leasings,  pastures  etc.,  to  have  and  to  hold  the 
— same  to  them  and  their  assigns  from  the  feast  of  thannunciacon  of  our  Lady  next 
— ensuing  unto  thend  of  the  term  of  three  score  years,  yielding  and  paying  therefor 
— yearly  ^4  sterling  at  Michaelmas  and  Annunciation  by  even  porcions,  and  also  an 
— heriect  at  thende  of  said  term,  reserving  unto  said  abbot  and  convent  suit  to  court 
— at  twoo  tymes  in  the  yere  during  said  term  to  Herburye  or  in  Lodbrok.  (With 
— power  to  distrain.)  And  said  William,  Alice  and  John  covenant  to  repair, 
— maintain  and  kepe  tenantable  said  scite  of  grange  and  all  houses  and  buildings  of 
— the  premises  in  all  things  except  great  tymber  and  tyle,  which  said  abbot  and 
— convent  covenant  to  find,  the  charge  of  the  carriage  whereof  to  be  at  the  costs  of 
— William,  Alice  and  John.  In  witness  whereof  to  thone  part  of  this  indenture 
—remaining  with  said  William,  Alice  and  John  said  abbot  and  convent  have  put  their 
— common  seal,  and  to  thoder  part  remaining  with  said  abbot  and  convent  said 
— William,  Alice  and  John  have  putt  their  seales  the  daye  and  yere  above  wrytten. — 

The  monastery  at  Combe,  Co.  Warwick,  was  of  the  Cistercian  order,  and  was 
founded  by  Richard  de  Camvill  in  1150.  It  surrendered  to  Henry  VIII  on  June 
21,  30  Henry  VIII,  1539.  I  presume  this  made  no  difference  to  William  Alibone 
as  long  as  the  new  owner  was  no  worse  landlord  than  the  old  one.  His  lease  would 
go  on  all  the  same.  The  name  Alibone  continued  at  Ladbroke  for  several  genera- 
tions after  this,  and  the  parish  still  benefits  by  an  Alibone  charity. 

Immediately  after  the  dissolution,  viz.  on  March  15,  1539,  a  large  number  of 
manors  were  granted  to  Mary,  duchess  of  Richmond  and  Somerset  and  countess  of 
Nottingham,  in  consideration  that  Henry,  duke  of  Richmond,  took  her  and  died 
before  consummation  of  marriage,  leaving  her  without  means  of  living  according  to 
her  rank.  This  grant  included  the  scite  of  the  monastery  of  Combe,  with  the 
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manors  of  Harbury  etc.  and  all  appurtenances  in  Ladbroke,  Napton  super  montem 
etc.  (Gairdner's  Letters  etc.  of  Henry  VIII,  vol.  14,  pt.  i,  p.  595).  There  is  no 
deed  among  the  Ladbroke  deeds  actually  belonging  to  the  time  of  the  duchess' 
possession  of  the  grange,  but  she  is  mentioned  in  deeds  immediately  afterwards. 

She  was  daughter  of  Thomas  Howard,  third  earl  of  Norfolk,  by  his  second  wife, 
Lady  Elizabeth  Stafford,  and  she  was  sister  of  the  poet-earl  of  Surrey.  In  Nov.  1533 
a  marriage  was  arranged  between  her  and  Henry  Fitzroy,  duke  of  Richmond,  a 
natural  son  of  Henry  VIII.  The  duke,  a  youth  of  great  promise,  died  in  July,  1536, 
aged  17  years,  and  was  buried  first  at  Thetford,  then  at  Framlingham,  where  his  tomb 
can  still  be  seen.  The  youthful  duchess  to  whom  this  grant  was  made  in  1539  soon 
after  she  became  a  widow,  remained  a  widow  and  died  in  Dec.  1557.  (Collins 
Peerage  I,  100,  and  D.  N.  B.  where  memories  of  both  will  be  found.) 

I  am  not  concerned  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  scite  of  the  monastery  of 
Combe,  but  only  of  that  small  part  of  its  possessions  called  the  grange  of  Ladbroke. 
At  this  time  there  was  an  enormous  quantity  of  land  in  the  market  which  had 
belonged  to  the  lately  dissolved  monasteries,  and  of  course  it  follows  that  there  were 
a  lot  of  people  with  a  little  capital  who  were  wanting  to  buy  it ;  just  as  if  a  lot  of  fish 
were  jumping  about  in  a  river,  a  lot  of  people  would  bring  oat  their  fishing  rods  and 
try  to  catch  them.  One  sometimes  sees  a  good  deal  of  nonsense  talked  about 
Henry  VIII  granting  these  lands  to  his  courtiers,  as  if  he  gave  them  away.  Not  he  ! 
If  he  granted  them  lands  it  was  because  they  granted  him  money  in  exchange  for  them. 
If  the  people  who  talk  this  nonsense  would  simply  run  through  the  C.  S.  P.  for  the 
period,  they  would  find  that  money  was  paid  for  the  lands  granted.  And  if  they 
were  granted  cheap,  it  only  was  because  the  market  was  glutted.  Of  course  there 
were  exceptions,  and  very  likely  Mary,  duchess  of  Richmond,  was  one,  having  been 
betrothed  to  the  king's  son.  But  as  a  rule  the  lands  were  bought,  and  to  talk  of  their 
being  granted  without  saying  more  is  absurd.  You  might  as  well  say  that  the  book- 
seller grants  you  a  book,  or  the  baker  grants  you  a  loaf,  when  you  go  in  and  buy 
book  or  bread. 

Immediately  after  the  death  of  the  duchess  of  Richmond  "  the  manor  or 
grange  "  of  Ladbroke  with  other  manors  was  granted  to  Sir  Robert  Lane  of  Horton, 
Northants,  and  Anthony  Throckmorton  of  Chastleton,  Co.  Oxon,  esquire.  The  date 
of  the  grant  was  Feb.  4,  4  and  5  Phil,  and  Mary,  a  horribly  awkward  way  of  saying 
1558.  The  price  they  paid  for  the  whole  lot  was  ^1063  ..  16  ..  2.  The  annual 
value  of  the  lands  purchased  was  ^36  ..  15  ..  10  including  some  cocks  and  hens. 
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This  I  learn  from  a  document  among  the  Ladbroke  deeds  called  an  exemplification. 
An  exemplification  means  an  official  copy  of  a  document.  The  document  here 
exemplified  or  copied  was  an  Inspeximus.  To  make  Thomas  Throckmorton  feel 
quite  secure  and  comfortable  as  to  his  title,  queen  Elizabeth  examined  (I  suppose 
by  proxy)  the  original  letters  patent  which  granted  the  lands  to  his  predecessor,  and 
she  exemplified  them,  /.  e.  the  great  seal  was  put  to  the  exemplification  or  copy. 
This  exemplification  with  the  great  seal  in  fine  condition  attached  to  it  is  now  among 
the  Ladbroke  deeds.  Though  it  concerns  other  places  besides  Ladbroke  I  give  the 
substance  of  it  in  full.  The  date  of  the  letters  patent  that  made  the  grant  is  1558, 
when  Philip  and  Mary  were  billing  on  a  shilling.  The  date  of  queen  Elizabeth's 
inspection  and  exemplification  is  1589.  The  Throckmortons  who  got  a  footing  in 
Ladbroke  by  the  grant  of  1558  have  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  place  for  the  next 
hundred  years.  They  will  probably  have  a  chapter  to  themselves  later  on.  Of  Sir 
Robert  Lane  I  see  no  more. 

An  exemplification  for  Thomas  Throckmorton  gent. 
Of  the  grange  or  manor  of  Ladbroke.     32  Elizabeth  [1589]. 

— Elizabeth  etc.  greeting.  We  have  examined  (Inspeximus)  a  certain  enrolment 
— of  letters  patent  dated  at  Westminster  Feb.  4,  4  and  5  Philip  and  Mary  [1558],  to 
—Robert  Lane  of  Horton,  Northants  knt.,  and  Anthony  Throckmorton  of 
— Chastleton,  Oxon,  esq.,  in  these  words  : 

—Know  ye  that  we  for  ^1063  ..  16  ..  2  have  granted  to  them  all  that  our 
— lordship  and  manor  of  Addington  Magna  in  Northants,  late  of  the  dissolved 
— monastery  of  Crowland,  and  advowson  of  Addington  church ;  also  the  lordship 
— and  manor  of  Brynkelow,  and  the  lordship  and  manor  or  grange  of  Ladbroke  with 
—etc.,  formerly  parcel  of  the  lands  of  Lady  Mary  late  Duchess  of  Richmond 
— deceased,  and  before  that  parcel  of  the  possessions  of  the  monastery  of  Combe ; 
—also  our  messuage  etc.  at  Upelmer  (?]  called  Cootes  at  hill  lying  within  the  parish 
— of  Wolbeding,  Co.  Sussex,  now  or  late  in  occupation  of  William  Tryve  and  his 
— wife  and  one  of  their  sons  or  daughters,  late  belonging  to  the  dissolved  priory  of 
— Tortington,  Co.  Sussex ;  and  lands  at  Welchpool  etc.,  part  of  Lilleshall  priory  ; 
— and  cottage  at  Aston  Cantelowe,  Co.  Warwick,  late  of  the  guild  of  Aston 
— Cantelowe ;  and  tenement  etc.  at  Hatton,  Co.  Warwick,  late  of  the  dissolved 
— priory  of  Studeley,  Co.  Warwick;  and  pasture  etc.  at  Egebaston,  Co.  Warwick, 
— formerly  of  Fulk  Brymynchaw  knt.  deceased  ;  also  all  our  cocks,  hens,  capons 
— called  rent  hens,  viz.  23  cocks,  36  hens  and  4  capons  yearly  for  divers  tenements 
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—[or   tenants]   of  Longbridge    and   Coton   End  and    town    of   Warwick,    and    of 

—  Snitterrield,  Shirbourne  and  Mylverton,  Co.  Warwick,  late  parcel  of  the  college  of 
—the  Blessed  Mary  in  town  of  Warwick  ;  also  all  courts,  natives  and  villains  with 

—  their  issue,  (natives,  nativas  et  villanos  cum  eorum  sequelis)  of  Addington  Magna, 

—  Brinklow  and  Ladbroke;  which  are  worth  yearly  a  clear  ^36  ..  15  ..  10  ;  viz. 

Addington  Magna     15  ..  10  ..    o  Aston  Cantelowe  7  ..    4 


Brinklow  n  ..     8  ..  ic 
Manor  or  grange  of 

Ladbroke  80  ..    o 

Wolbeding  14  ..     6 

Welchpool  &  Poole  26  ..     8 


Hatton  43  ..     4 

Edgbaston  20  ..     o 

Rent  hens  5  ..     i 


36  ..  15  ..  10 


— Excepting  to  us  all  bells  and  all  the  lead  on  the  premises  (except  lead  gutters  and 
— lead  in  the  windows)  and  all  advowsons :  to  have  and  to  hold  to  said  Robert 
— Lane  and  Anthony  Throckmorton  and  their  heirs  for  ever  as  follows  : 

— Manors  of  Addington  Magna  and  Brinklow  to  be  held  of  the  king  in  chief  by 
— the  service  of  one  fortieth  of  a  knight's  fee. 

— Manor  or  grange  of  Ladbroke  and  the  rest  to  be  held  of  the  king  as  of  the 
— manor  of  East  Greenwich  by  fealty  only  in  free  soccage  and  not  in  capite. 

— At  the  request  of  Thomas  Throckmorton  gent  we  have  exemplified  the  above 
— letters  patent  by  these  presents,  Dated  at  Westminster  Nov.  22,  in  32  year  of 
— our  reign. — (Great  seal  of  Elizabeth.) 

Mark  the  nativos  and  nativas  cum  eorum  sequelis,  who  form  a  part  of  what  was 
granted,  or  rather  sold,  to  Lane  and  Throckmorton.  But  I  presume  that  at  this  time 
they  were  words  only,  survivals  of  a  former  state  of  things. 

The  next  document,  another  Exemplification,  is  the  one  fully  described  in 
Chapter  II,  and  so  I  need  say  no  more  about  it. 

Next  come  the  articles  of  agreement  between  Sir  Robert  Dudley  and  John 
Throckmorton  of  -  -  in  Co.  Oxon,  made  Jan.  25,  1598.  John  Throckmorton  shall 
grant  unto  Sir  Robert  and  his  heirs  for  ever  "all  that  the  grange  or  ferme  of 
Ladbroke"  together  with  all  those  seven  yardlands  to  said  grange  or  ferme  belonging, 
and  all  messuages,  dove  houses  etc.  appertenant  to  them.  Sir  Robert  Dudley  will 
pay  to  John  Throckmorton  ,£1400  and  to  Julyan  Throckmorton,  wife  of  said  John, 
^"40,  i.e.  ^200  in  hand  at  the  sealing  hereof,  and  the  residue,  ^1240,  upon  the 
last  day  of  May  next.  Sir  Robert  shall  enter  presently  upon  the  fallow,  half  the 
beasts  and  sheepes  pastures,  and  the  hay  in  the  Olde  meadow.  John  Throckmorton 
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shall  have  liberty  to  sow  the  cornfield  and  shall  enjoy  it  and  the  residue  of  the 
premises  until  Michaelmas  next,  and  is  to  have  the  barn  and  the  ox  houses,  one 
stable  and  two  romes  in  the  house  till  Whitsontide  come  a  twelve  moneth. 

This  document  is  in  bad  condition.  All  the  signatures  are  rotted  off  except 
that  of  one,  viz.  the  inevitable  Sir  Thomas  Leigh.  On  the  back  is  written,  John 
Throckmortori1  s  receipt  for  £200. 

Next  comes  an  indenture  bringing  in  several  Throckmortons.  The  date  is 
Feb.  8,  1598.  The  parties  are  three,  i.  John  Throgmorton  of  Lippiatt,  Co.  Glouc. 
esquire,  Thomas  Throgmorton  of  Lodbroke  gent,  and  George  Throgmorton  of 
Rowlwright,  Co.  Oxon,  gent.  2.  Sir  Thomas  Leigh,  Thomas  Chamberlayne  of 
Grays  Inn,  George  Wilkinson  and  Thomas  Smith  of  Westwoodhey,  Co.  Berks, 
yeomen.  3.  Sir  Robert  Dudley  of  Kenelworth  and  Lady  Alice  his  wife.  It  says 
that  whereas  John  and  Thomas  Throgmorton  have  sold  to  Sir  Thomas  Leigh  and 
Thomas  Chamberlayne  "  all  that  lordship,  manor  or  grange  of  Lodbroke  "  late 
parcel  of  the  possessions  of  the  late  Mary  duchess  of  Richmond,  and  before  that 
parcel  of  the  possessions  of  the  dissolved  monastery  of  Combe,  and  whereas  etc. 
etc.,  it  is  agreed  that  a  fine  shall  be  levied.  And  it  further  says  that  John  and 
Thomas  Throgmorton  have  sold  to  Sir  Robert  and  Lady  Alice  all  letters  patent, 
charters,  deeds  etc.  concerning  said  grange  which  were  in  their  possession.  With 
signatures  of  first  and  second  parties.  The  lordship,  manor  or  grange  is  described 
as  one  messuage,  two  tofts,  one  dovehouse,  two  orchards,  240  acres  of  land,  50 
acres  meadow,  80  acres  pasture,  i  acre  wood,  40  acres  furze  and  heath,  and  20 
shillings  rent. 

Then  there  is  a  batch  of  documents  relating  to  the  sale  of  Ladbroke  to  William 
Palmer  :  viz.  the  articles  of  agreement  concluded  on  Aug.  8,  1632  :  the  indenture  of 
sale  dated  May  16,  1633  :  etc.  William  Palmer  paid  the  Dudley  family  ^8250  for 
all  that  they  had  in  Ladbroke.  This  included  "all  that  manor  or  grange  of 
Ladbroke  commonly  called  the  grange,"  and  all  houses  thereto  belonging  and  pieces 
of  land,  meadow  and  pasture  containing  240  acres.  It  also  included  the  manor 
and  advowson,  as  we  saw  in  the  last  chapter. 

On  June  i,  1636,  all  this  Ladbroke  estate,  including  the  manor  and  advowson 
and  "  all  that  manor  or  grange  of  Ladbroke  commonly  called  the  grange,"  was 
settled  by  William  Palmer  upon  himself  for  life,  then  upon  his  second  son  William 
and  his  male  issue,  with  successive  remainders  to  his  eldest  son  Archdale,  and  to  his 
youngest  son  John. 
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Then  we  have  the  inquisition  taken  on  Jan.  18,  1637,  after  the  death  of  William 
Palmer,  which  enumerates  his  possessions,  viz.  the  manor,  the  advowson,  "  and  all 
that  grange  of  Ladbroke  commonly  called  le  grange,"  etc.  etc. 

And  then  there  is  the  indenture  of  April  i,  1642,  whereby  William  Palmer 
esquire  and  William  Palmer  knight  exchange  estates.  The  knight  gives  the  esquire 
his  Bedfordshire  estate  and  ^2000,  and  the  esquire  gives  the  knight  Ladbroke,  "  the 
manor,  farm  or  grange  of  Ladbroke  commonly  called  the  grange  "  being  mentioned 
as  well  as  the  manor  and  advowson. 

After  this  there  are  no  more  sales  or  exchanges,  and  the  whole  thing,  /.  e.  the 
manor  with  advowson  and  the  manor  or  grange  passes  as  one  whole  from  Palmer  to 
Palmer.  So  I  stop  reciting  indentures. 

Now  having  glanced  at  all  these  indentures  we  are  in  a  position  to  be  able  to 
say  whether  or  not  the  meaning  of  the  word  grange  agrees  with  what  they  tell  us. 
Certainly  it  does.  The  meaning  of  grange  is  a  granary,  which  meaning  developed 
into  a  farm  house.  And  the  documents  quoted  show  that  it  was  a  farm  of  Combe 
monastery  and  afterwards  a  farm  of  the  Throckmortons.  We  are  also  in  a  position 
to  be  able  to  answer  the  question  asked  by  the  title  of  Chapter  II,  One  manor  or 
two  ?  The  "  manor  or  grange  commonly  called  the  grange  "  is,  I  think,  no  part  of 
the  manor  of  Ladbroke  but  an  appurtenant  or  member  of  the  manor  of  Harbury. 
This  seems  to  be  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  tenant  of  the  grange  had  to  attend  the 
court  "  twoo  tymes  in  the  yere  "  at  Harbury  or  in  Lodbrok.  If  it  had  been  a  part 
of  the  manor  of  Ladbroke,  he  certainly  would  not  have  had  to  attend  a  court  at 
Harbury.  And  later  on  the  grant  to  the  duchess  of  Richmond  was  of  inter  alia  the 
manor  of  Harbury  with  appurtenances  in  Ladbroke,  and  that  included  the  grange. 
So  the  answer  to  the  question,  One  manor  or  two  ?  is  Two,  /.  e.  one  and  an 
appurtenance  of  another.  This  upsets  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General  and  the 
decision  given  by  the  judges  of  Westminster  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I,  and  I  am  not 
sure  that  the  case  ought  not  to  be  tried  again. 

In  the  deed  of  1598,  when  the  Throckmortons  sold  it  to  Sir  Robert  Dudley,  it 
is  called  "  the  grange  or  ferme."  It  may  not  nowadays  be  very  distinctive  to  call  a 
man  in  a  village  "  the  farmer,"  or  to  call  this  or  that  house  and  land  "  the  farm." 
You  would  have  to  ask,  Which  farmer,  or  Which  farm,  because  farmers  are  many 
and  farms  are  many.  How  is  the  average  village,  which  has  no  exceptional  circum- 
stances, made  up  now  a  days  ?  There  is  the  parson,  a  retired  colonel  or  captain,  a 
tradesman,  a  publican,  a  carpenter,  a  schoolmaster,  a  policeman.  The  rest  are  the 
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farmers  who  cultivate  the  soil  and  the  labourers  whom  they  employ.  So  that  if  you 
went  into  such  a  village  and  asked,  Where  does  the  farmer  live,  or  Where  is  the 
farm  ?  the  only  answer  would  be,  Which  ? 

But  two  things  (amongst  others)  have  gradually  changed  in  the  course  of  the  last 
century  or  two,  and  those  two  changes  have  made  the  words  farmer  and  farm  much 
more  common  and  much  less  distinctive  than  they  used  to  be. 

(1)  The  meaning  of  to  farm  has  changed.     It  first  meant  to  take  something  of 
somebody's  else's  at  a  fixed  rent,  whether  land  or  anything  else,  and  make  what  you 
could  out  of  it.     So  that  such  an  expression  as  farming  your  own  land  would  have 
been  an  absurdity  and  an  impossibility.    You  could  not  farm  what  was  your  own,  you 
could  only  farm  what  was  somebody's  else's.    And  such  an  expression  as  a  gentleman 
farmer,  an  expression  proceeding  from  snobbery  and  stupidity  putting  their  stupid 
heads  together,  would  also  have  been  impossible.*     But  now  to  farm  has  gradually 
got  to  mean  to  cultivate  land,  so  that  you  farm  land  whether  your  own  or  anybody 
else's,  you  farm  land  whether  there  be  a  fixed  rent  or  none.    And  as  all  land  has  got 
to  be  cultivated,  it  follows  that  farmers  and  farms  are  many. 

(2)  The  condition  of  things  has  gradually  changed  since  (say)  queen  Elizabeth's 
time.     A  typical  village  of  that  day  would  consist  to  a  great  extent  of  a  number  of 
estates  varying  in  size,  freehold  or  copyhold.     Their  holders  would  be  called  tenants 
of  the  manor,  but  they  would  not  be  tenants  in  the  present  sense  of  the  word. 
They  were  practically  owners  of  their  estates.     They  held  them  of  the  manor,  they 
had  to  pay  yearly  a  few  pence  of  quit  rent,  they  had  to  attend  the  lord's  court  and 
do  suit  and  service,  but  they  were  as  much  owners  of  their  estates  as  the  lord  was  of 
his  manor,  for  he  too  had  to  do  to  another  what  they  had  to  do  to  him.     They 
could  not  be  turned  out,  they  could  buy,  they  could  sell,  they  could  leave  by  will  as 
they  would,  and  the  son  duly  succeeded  the  father.     And  these  men  lived  on  their 
estates  and  cultivated  them.    But  though  they  would  be  farmers  in  the  modern  sense 
of  the  word  they  were  not  farmers  then.     Though  they  cultivated  land  they  did  not 
farm  and  they  were  not  farmers,  for  what  they  cultivated  was  their  own  and  not 
another's.     They  were  the  independent  yeomen  whose  partial  disappearance  is  now 
universally  regretted. 

*  I  must  explain  what  I  mean  a  little  more  fully.  An  amateur  cricketer  or  footballer  or  rider  is 
one  thing,  and  the  professional  is  another,  so  that  you  have  and  must  have  distinctive  names  for  each. 
But  in  the  case  of  farming  there  are  not  two  things  but  only  one.  In  each  case  the  farmer  is  cultivat- 
ing land  hoping  to  make  profit  out  of  it.  And  to  call  one  a  gentleman-farmer  has  simply  arisen  from 
snobbery  and  stupidity,  putting  their  stupid  heads  together  and  inventing  a  phrase  without  sense  or 
meaning  and  for  which  there  is  no  need. 
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Who  then  was  the  farmer,  and  where  was  the  farm  in  the  days  (say)  of  queen 
Elizabeth  ? 

Part  of  the  land  of  the  manor,  called  the  demesne  land,  would  be  in  the  lord's 
own  hands,  which  he  might  cultivate  (not  farm)  himself,  like  what  we  should  call 
now  a  home  farm.  But  suppose  he  did  not  want  to  cultivate  it  himself,  he  might  let 
it  at  a  fixed  rent  to  some  man  who  would  cultivate  it.  That  cultivator  would  be  the 
farmer,  not  because  he  cultivated  but  because  he  paid  a  fixed  rent  for  something  that 
was  somebody  else's.  He  would  be  the  farmer  and  his  homestead  would  be  the 
farm.  And  whilst  the  yeomen-cultivators  would  be  many  these  farming  cultivators 
would  be  few.  If  you  walk  into  a  village  of  to  day  and  say,  Where  is  the  farm  ? 
the  question  is  absurd  and  can  only  be  met  by  another  question,  viz.  Which  ?  But 
if  you  walked  into  an  Elizabethan  village  and  asked,  Where  is  the  farm  ?  the  question 
might  be  answered  by  a  finger  pointing  this  way  or  that,  for  very  likely  there  would 
not  be  more  than  one. 

Where  was  the  grange  or  farm  of  Ladbroke  in  the  days  (say)  of  queen 
Elizabeth  ? 

I  think  the  finger  would  point  towards  the  church.  Adjoining  the  east  side  of 
the  churchyard  and  reaching  down  to  the  brook,  separated  from  the  present  Hall 
premises  only  by  a  road  which  in  one  direction  became  Warwick  waye  and  in  the 
opposite  direction  became  Banbury  waye,  is  a  grass  field  of  about  10  acres.  Every- 
body in  Ladbroke  to  day  knows  it  as  Farmyard.  Buildings  that  have  vanished  have 
left  its  surface  uneven,  like  as  wounds  that  are  healed  leave  a  scar.  Deep  bounds 
that  no  longer  bound  run  across  it  this  way  and  that.  That  I  take  to  be  the  scite  of 
the  grange  owned  by  the  convent  of  Combe,  then  by  the  duchess  of  Richmond,  then 
by  the  Throckmortons,  then  by  Sir  Robert  Dudley,  and  then  bought  by  William 
Palmer.  I  am  not  quite  sure  when  it  could  first  have  been  called  a  farm,  but  at  any 
rate  it  is  so  called  in  the  indenture  of  1598,  when  the  Throckmortons  sold  it  to  Sir 
Robert  Dudley.  Here  were  the  granaries  which  made  it  a  grange,  and  here,  I 
suppose,  was  the  house  leased  by  the  convent  of  Combe  to  William  Alibone  only  a 
few  months  before  the  changing  times  swept  them  away  for  ever. 

There  were  several  branches  of  a  family  called  Chebsey  living  in  Ladbroke  in 
the  1 6th  and  lyth  centuries.  One  branch  of  them  lived  "at  the  farm."  In  May 
1559  was  baptized  Robert  son  of  John  Chebsee  of  the  farm.  This  John  was  buried 
in  Feb.  1586/7,  and  Blanche  his  wife  in  Feb.  1592/3.  Immediately  afterwards  there 
were  two  William  Chebseys,  one  called  Chebsee  of  the  stonne,  and  the  other  called 
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Chebsee  of  the  farm.  The  Chebseys  of  the  farm  occupied  the  house  which  stood  in 
the  field  now  called  Farmyard. 

In  the  map  of  the  manor,  1639,  which  will  be  described  more  fully  in  a  later 
chapter,  William  Loe  is  set  down  as  holding  the  farmhouse  and  yard.  The  farmyard 
with  the  house  in  it  measures  4  ..  i  ..  15.  Its  present  measurement  of  about 
10  acres  is  owing  to  some  adjoining  cottages  along  the  side  of  the  road  being  thrown 
down  and  their  ground  thrown  into  it.  When  the  farmhouse  came  down  I  do  not 
know.  Probably  at  about  the  time  when  the  Palmers  came  to  live  here. 

The  foregoing  references  to  the  farm  all  refer,  I  think,  to  what  was  called  the 
manor,  grange  or  farm  of  Ladbroke.  But  I  am  bound  to  say  that  this  identification 
of  the  grange  is  not  absolutely  certain.  And  if  it  is  wrong,  then  the  grange  must  be  a 
farmhouse  in  Ladbroke  (whose  site  bears  marks  of  antiquity)  near  Deffers  bridge,  and 
therefore  very  near  Harbury.  The  matter  is  very  much  complicated  by  there  being 
this  grange  or  farm  which  was  owned  by  one  branch  of  the  Throckmortons,  and  by 
there  being  a  farm  in  Ladbroke  quite  distinct  from  the  grange  which  was  farmed  by 
another  branch  of  the  Throckmortons  and  was  known  as  Throckmorton's  farm.  And 
I  am  not  at  this  moment  quite  sure  whether  Farmyard  applied  to  the  Throckmorton's 
grange  or  to  their  farm.  But  more  of  this  when  we  reach  the  Throckmorton  chapter. 

The  grange  and  the  land  that  went  with  it  is  thus  described  in  an  indenture  of 
JCJQS  ; — One  messuage,  two  tofts,  one  dovehouse,  two  orchards,  240  acres  of  land,  50 
acres  meadow,  80  acres  pasture,  i  acre  wood,  40  acres  furze  and  heath,  and  203.  rent. 

One  word  more.  It  may  be  asked,  If  these  tenants  of  the  manor  who  possessed 
estates  could  not  be  turned  out,  how  is  it  that  to  day  they  are  everywhere  nearly  all 
gone  ?  I  will  leave  that  question  to  a  later  chapter  when  we  shall  see  them  paying 
their  quit  rents. 
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CHAPTER    V. 


TENANTS  IN  CHIEF  OR  CHIEF  LORDS. 


(1)    De    Beaumont,    de    Quincy    and    Ferrers. 
(2)    Earls  of  Warwick. 

Now  we  come  to  people.  We  start  with  the  tenants  in  chief.  They  are  all  very 
great  men  who  took  a  prominent  part  in  affairs  of  state,  and  so  it  would  be  easy  to 
write  volumes  about  them.  But  as  they  had  little  to  do  with  the  place  itself  it 
would  be  absurd  to  do  more  than  give  their  bare  succession.  I  am  not  sure  whether 
it  is  really  necessary  to  do  that.  However,  for  completeness  sake  I  will  do  it. 

These  are  they  who  hold  the  manor  or  lands  direct  of  the  king.  No  man  is 
between  them  and  the  king.  Their  service  is  done  direct  to  him.  Their  homage  is 
done  direct  to  him.  Their  rent  is  paid  direct  to  him.  If  the  manor  were  a  demesne 
manor,  it  would  be  in  their  hands  and  they  might  have  a  house  of  residence  on  it. 
But  it  is  not.  It  has  been  granted  to  some  one  else,  an  under  tenant  or  under  lord, 
who  holds  it  of  them  as  they  hold  it  of  the  king,  and  does  service  and  homage  to 
them  as  they  to  the  king.  So  they  know  little  about  the  place.  Domesday  is  their 
starting  point,  for  then  the  feudal  system  came  in.  The  reign  of  Charles  I  is  the 
goal,  for  then  the  feudal  system  to  a  certain  extent  came  to  an  end.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  we  shall  not  have  much  to  do  with  tenants  in  chief  after  1485,  the  year  of  settle- 
ment of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses. 

There  is  a  little  local  incident  occurs  in  1263  to  break  the  monotony  of  the 
succession.  For  there  was  then  a  claimant,  who  got  possession  of  the  manor  one 
Sunday  evening  at  about  the  time  when  we  go  to  evening  service,  held  it  till  the 
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following  Sunday,  and  then  was  ignominiously  kicked  out.     He  will  be  found  under 
the  earls  of  Warwick. 

We  have  seen  in  Chapter  I  that  in  A.D.  1086,  the  date  of  Domesday  book,  there 
were  three  great  men  who  held  some  land  in  Ladbroke  direct  of  the  king,  tenants  in 
chief :  viz.  the  Count  of  Meulan  with  2  hides,  say  240  acres,  Turkill  of  Warwick  with 
6  hides,  say  720  acres,  and  Hugh  of  Grentmesnil  with  3  virgates,  say  90  acres,  and  a 
mill.  I  will  endeavour  to  follow  their  possessions  from  one  tenant  in  chief  to  another 
as  far  as  I  can.  This  can  be  done  chiefly  through  the  inquisitions  post  mortem, 
which  were  taken  after  the  deaths  of  tenants  in  chief  and  which  give  a  list  of  all  the 
manors  and  lands  which  they  held  of  the  king.  But  as  there  are  no  inquisitions 
remaining  for  the  two  hundred  years  that  immediately  follow  Domesday  book,  and 
as  I  have  not  got  all  the  inquisitions  I  want,  we  shall  have  to  walk  sometimes  by 
inference  and  not  by  certain  knowledge.  The  numerals  belong  to  the  generations  and 
not  to  the  individuals.  Two  brothers  or  cousins  of  the  same  generation  will  have 
the  same  numeral. 

I.    COUNT    OF    MEULAN'S    ESTATE    IN    LADBROKE. 

I.  Robert  de  Beaumont,  Count  of  Meulan.     He  had  fought  at  the  battle  of 
Hastings,  and  had  been  rewarded  with  a  grant  of  lands  in  Warwickshire.     He  died 
in   1118  aged  over  70  years,  and  was    buried  in  the  chapter-house    of  Preaux  in 
Normandy.     A  full  account  of  him  will  be  found  in  the  D.  N.  B.    He  had  twin  sons, 
viz.  Waleran,  Count  of  Meulan,  who  succeeded  to  his  Norman  estates,  and 

II.  Robert  de  Beaumont,  who  succeeded  to  his  English  estates.    This  Robert, 
or  perhaps  his  father,   was   created  earl   of   Leicester.       He   was   the   founder   of 
Nuneaton  priory,  which  had  lands  in  Ladbroke,  as  will  be  seen  in  another  chapter. 
He  died  in  1168  aged  about  64  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 

III.  Robert  de  Beaumont,  earl  of  Leicester.     He  was  taken  prisoner  at  the 
battle  of  Fornham,  near  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  by  the  followers  of  king  Henry  II  in 
1173.     He  went  on  three  crusades,  and  died  in  Roumania  on  his  way  back  from 
Palestine   in    1190.      He   married    Petronilla   (Parnell),   heiress   of  the   house   of 
Grantmaisnil,  and  so  I  presume  that  two  of  the  three  Domesday  estates  in  Ladbroke 
now  came  together.     He  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son 

IV.  Robert  de  Beaumont,  earl  of  Leicester.     He  was  called  Fitz  Parnell  from 
his  mother's  name.     He  died  childless  in   1206.      His  heirs  were  his  two  sisters, 
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between  whom  his  estates  were  partitioned.  One  of  them  was  Amicia,  who  married 
Simon  de  Montfort,  father  of  the  best  known  Simon  de  Montfort.  The  earldom  of 
Leicester  consequently  went  to  the  de  Montforts.  The  other  was 

Margaret  de  Beaumont,  who  married  Saier  de  Quincy,  earl  of  Winchester.  He 
sided  with  the  barons  against  king  John,  went  on  a  crusade  in  1219,  fell  sick  and 
died  at  Acre  that  same  year.  Margaret  his  wife  died  in  1235.  Their  son  was 

V.  Roger  de  Quincy,  2nd  earl  of  Winchester.     He  took  a  prominent  part  in 
public  affairs,  was  thrice  married  and  died  in  1265.     His  inquisition  post  mortem 
seems  not  to  have  been  taken  till  Nov.  1270,  when  a  messuage  with  2\  virgates  of 
land,  a  mill  and  the  advowson  of  the  church  of  Ladbroke  were  set  down  as  held  of 
him   by  John  de  Ladbroke.     This  looks  very  like  what   belonged    to    Hugh    de 
Grantmaisnil  in  Domesday,  with  the  advowson  in  addition.      But  I  dont  see  what 
has  happened  to  the  two  hides  which  he  should  have  inherited  from  the  Count  of 
Meulan.     He  left  only  three  daughters,  of  whom  the  third  was 

VI.  Margaret  de  Quincy.     She  married  William  Ferrers,  earl  of  Derby.     He 
died  in  1254,  but  she  survived  till  1294.     Their  eldest  son  was 

VII.  Robert  Ferrers,  earl  of  Derby,  who  died  in  1279,  his  earldom  and  estates 
having  been  confiscated. 

The  second  son  of  No.  VI  was  William  Ferrers  of  Groby,  who  died  in  1288, 
whose  eldest  son  was 

VIII.  William  Ferrers,  who  died  in  1325  aged  about  55  years.    His  eldest  son 
was 

IX.  Henry  Ferrers  who  died  in  1343.     His  eldest  son  was 

X.  William  Ferrers  who  died  in  1372.     He  married  Margaret,  daughter  of  H. 
de  Percy  and   widow  of  Robert  FitzGilbert  de  Umfraville,  earl   of  Angus.     His 
inquisition  shows  that  they  had  a  knight's  fee  in  Ladbroke.     It  may  have  come  to 
him  from  V,  Roger  de  Quincy,  through  VI,  VII,  VIII,  IX,  or  some  of  them.     But 
if  it  was  his  wife's  inheritance,  then  it  came  in  this  way ;  I  put  the  alternative  route 
in  small  type  to  prevent  confusion  : — 

The  second  daughter  of  No.  V  (we  have  followed  hitherto  the  third  daughter)  was  Elizabeth  or 
Isabella,  who  married  Alexander  Comyn,  2nd  earl  of  Buchan.  He  died  in  1289.  His  son  Alexander 
had  a  daughter  Agnes,  who  married  Gilbert  de  Umfraville,  whose  son  Robert,  earl  of  Angus,  was 
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the  first  husband  of  Margaret,  wife  of  No.  X.     That  is  an  alternative  route  by  which  it  may  have 
reached  him.     This  pedigree  will  show  both  ways. 

V.     Roger  de  Quincy,  earl  of  Winchester 


Isabella  =  Alex.  Comyn,  E.  of  Buchan  Margaret  =  VI  Will.  Ferrers,  E.  of  Derby 

died  1289  died  1294      I          died  1254 

Alex.  Comyn,  E.  of  Buchan  VII  William  Ferrers  died  1288 

Agnes  =  Gilbert  de  Umfraville,  E.  of  VIII  William  Ferrers  died  1325 

Angus,  died  1308 

IX  Henry  Ferrers  died  1343 

Robert  de  Umfraville  =  Margaret  Percy  =     X  William  Ferrers  died  1372 
earl  of  Angus 

XI  Henry,  lord  Ferrers  of  Groby 

It  is  possible  that  in  the  left  column  Alexander,  earl  of  Buchan  was  a  grandson,  not  son  of  the 
preceding  Alexander.  That  would  make  Margaret's  two  husbands  to  be  of  the  same  generation  from 
Roger  de  Quincy. 

XI.  Henry,  Baron  Ferrers  de  Groby,  was  son  and  heir  of  No.  X.     He  died  in 
1388  aged  about  32  years.     His  inquisition  post  mortem  shows  that  he  had  one 
knight's  fee  in  Ladbroke.     He  is  described  as  chevalier.     I  have  just  shown  that  his 
inheritance  in  Ladbroke  may  have  come  to  him  from  his  father's  side  or  from  his 
mother's,  according  as  to  which  of  the  daughters  of  V,  Roger  de  Quincy  inherited  it. 

XII.  William  Ferrers  was  the  son  and  heir  of  No.  XI.     He  died  in  1445.    His 
inquisition  post  mortem  shows  that  he  had  half  a  fee  in  Ladbroke,  which  was  held 
under  him  by  William  de  Catesby.     He  is  described  as  miles. 

XIII.  Henry  Ferrers,  son  of  No.  XII,  died  in  his  father's  lifetime,  leaving  a 
daughter  and  heiress,  viz. 

XIV.  Elizabeth  Ferrers,  born  c.   1419.     She  married  Edward  Grey,  (son  of 
Reginald,  lord  Grey  of  Ruthyn,)  who  became  lord  Ferrers  of  Groby.     He  died  in 
1457.    His  inquisition  post  mortem  shows  that  he  held  in  Ladbroke  \  fee  held  under 
him  by  William  Catesby,  J  fee  held  under  him  by  the  heir  of  William  Gayton,  and 
\  fee  held  under  him  by  Humfrey  Stafford. 
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Here  we  reach  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  which  cause  a  great  shifting  of  property 
from  one  to  another,  though  attainders  are  sometimes  reversed  and  it  comes  back 
again.  John  Grey,  son  of  No.  XIV,  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  St.  Albans  in  1461, 
and  his  widow  married  king  Edward  IV.  Thomas,  son  of  John  Grey  and  stepson 
to  Edward  IV,  was  created  marquis  of  Dorset.  Henry,  grandson  of  Thomas,  became 
duke  of  Suffolk  in  1551  and  lost  his  head  in  1554.  I  lose  sight  of  this  knight's  fee 
in  Ladbroke  after  1457,  and  dont  know  what  became  of  it.  About  a  hundred  years 
later  it  seems  to  have  been  held  of  the  king  in  free  soccage  as  of  his  manor  of  East 
Greenwich. 

In  the  above  enumeration  of  14  generations,  we  see  that  Nos.  I,  V,  X,  XI,  XII, 
hold  of  the  king  something  in  Ladbroke.  I  dont  think  it  was  the  manor  but  the 
grange.  I  presume  that  it  is  the  same  fee  and  that  it  followed  the  route  that  I  have 
laid  down  for  it.  I  have  made  out  this  succession  from  the  D.  N.  B.,  Doyle's 
Official  Baronage,  and  the  Historic  Peerage  of  England  by  Nicholas  (Courthope's  ed.), 
with  the  Cal.  of  Inquisitions  as  far  as  it  goes.  My  succession  is  not  quite  Gospel, 
but  better  than  Apocrypha. 

The  following  pedigree  will  show  the  succession  at  a  glance.  Only  so  much  as 
is  necessary  for  my  purpose  is  put  into  it.  There  are  fifteen  generations  from  one 
who  had  fought  at  the  battle  of  Hastings  to  one  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  St. 
Albans.  From  battle  to  battle  is  four  hundred  years.  According  to  the  law  of 
averages  those  fifteen  generations  should  have  occupied  four  hundred  and  fifty  years. 
We  have  nearly  two  generations  more  than  we  want. 
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Robert  de  Beaumont,  count  of  Meulan,  died  1118 
Robert  de  Beaumont,  earl  of  Leicester,  died  1168 
Robert  de  Beaumont,  earl  of  Leicester  d.  1 190  =  Petronilla  de  Grentmaisnil 

Robert  Fitz  Parnell,  earl  of  Leicester  d.  1206 

Amici'a  =  Simon  de  Montford 

Margaret  =  Saier  de  Quincy,  earl  of  Winchester,  died  1219 

Roger  de  Quincy,  earl  of  Winchester,  died  1264 

Margaret  de  Quincy  died  1294  =  William  Ferrers,  earl  of  Derby,  d.  1254 

William  Ferrers  of  Groby  died  1288 

William  lord  Ferrers  of  Groby  died  1325 

Henry  lord  Ferrers  of  Groby  died  1343 

William  lord  Ferrers  of  Groby  died  1372 

Henry  lord  Ferrers  of  Groby  died  1388 

William  lord  Ferrers  of  Groby  died  1445 

Henry  Ferrers  died  before  his  father 

Elizabeth  Ferrers  =  Edward  Grey  lord  Ferrers  died  1457 

John  Grey  killed  1461  =  Elizabeth  Woodville  =  (2)  king  Edward  IV. 

II.     GRENTMAISNIL    ESTATE    IN    LADBROKE. 

Now  I  will  take  the  third  of  the  three  Domesday  tenants  in  chief  and  see  what 
happened  to  his  holding.  I  will  leave  the  second  to  the  last. 

I.  Hugh  de  Grentmaisnil  had  3  virgates  in  Ladbroke,  say  90  acres,  and  a  mill. 
From  his  biography  in  the  D.  N.  B.  I  learn  that  he  fought  at  Hastings  and  died  in 
1094  aged  about  80  years,  being  buried  at  St.  Evroul  in  Normandy.  His  manors  in 
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England  were  chiefly  in  Leicestershire  and  Nottinghamshire.      These  went  to  his 
third  son, 

II.  Ivo  de  Grentmaisnil,  who  went  on  the  first  crusade  with  two  of  his  brothers. 
Some  years  afterwards,  in  1118,  he  died  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem.     His  eldest 
son,  Ivo,  died  unmarried,  and  was  followed  by  the  second  son, 

III.  Hugh  de  Grentmaisnil,  who  died  leaving  two  daughters  and  heiresses,  of 
whom  the  eldest  was 

IV.  Petronilla  (Parnell),  who  married  Robert  de  Beaumont,  earl  of  Leicester, 
grandson   of  Robert  de   Beaumont,  count  of  Meulan.     This,   as   I   have  already 
supposed,  brought  the  count  of  Meulan's  estate  in  Ladbroke  and  the  Grentmaisnil 
estate  into  one,  and  therefore  I  need  go  no  further. 

HI.    TURCHILL'S  ESTATE  IN  LADBROKE.     EARLS  OF  WARWICK. 

Now  I  will  take  Turchill  of  Warwick  and  see  what  happened  to  his  holding. 
Turchill  or  Thurkill  of  Warwick  had  6  hides  in  Ladbroke  and  Rodborne,  say  720 
acres,  and  5  hides  in  Hodnell.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  Hodnell  in  this  chapter. 
Of  the  6  hides  I  dont  expect  that  more  than  i,  if  as  much,  was  in  Rodborne. 
Turchill,  as  one  may  judge  by  his  name,  was  not  a  Norman  follower  of  king  William, 
like  the  other  two,  but  a  native  Englishman,  who  did  not  lose  his  estate  at  the 
Conquest.  Possibly  his  name  shows  him  to  have  been  by  origin  a  Dane,  and  as  the 
Normans  were  Danes  by  origin  he  may  have  looked  on  them  as  brethren.  From 
Dugdale's  History  of  Warwickshire  I  learn  that  towards  the  end  of  William's  reign, 
or  early  in  that  of  William  Rufus,  his  estates  were  granted  to  Henry  de  Neubourg, 
earl  of  Warwick,  a  younger  brother  of  the  above-mentioned  Robert  de  Beaumont, 
count  of  Meulan.  Turchill's  line  went  on  for  several  generations  under  the  name  of 
de  Arden,  but  a  large  part  of  Turchill's  Domesday  possessions  were  granted  c.  1090 
to  Henry  de  Neubourg.  So  that  we  have  to  follow  Henry  de  Neubourg  and  not 
Turchill. 

The  historian  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  Mr.  E.  A.  Freeman,  looks  with  no 
favour  on  those  Englishmen  who  kept  and  added  to  their  estates  by  subservience  to 
the  Conqueror.  He  says  of  him  : — 

Thurkill  of  Warwick  appears  in  the  survey  as  one  of  the  very  few 
Englishmen  retaining  or  possessing  estates  which  put  them  at  all  on 
a  level  with  William's  great  Norman  grantees.  Thurkill  kept  his 
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[his  father's]  lands,  which  were  largely  increased  by  royal  grants  out  of 

the  confiscated  estates  of  less  lucky  Englishmen It  is  painful, 

on  looking  through  the  Warwickshire  survey,  to  compare  the  vast 
estates  of  Thurkill  with  the  two  or  three  other  Theyns  of  the  shire 
who  retained  some  small  fragments  of  their  property.  It  is  plain  that 
here,  as  elsewhere,  the  men  of  the  shire  at  large  were  patriotic,  and 
paid  the  penalty  in  the  confiscation  of  their  lands.  The  one  loyal 
man,  the  one  prudent  man,  the  one  traitor  as  he  would  be  called  in 
the  mouths  of  his  more  stout-hearted  countrymen,  reaped  his  reward, 
in  retaining  his  wealth  and  honours,  and  in  adding  to  them.  ...  at 
the  cost  of  better  men  than  himself.  Norman  Conquest  IV.  189. 

I.  Henry  de  Neubourg.     He  was  a  younger  brother  of  Robert  de  Beaumont, 
count  of  Meulan,  whom  we  have  just  seen  holding  something  in  Ladbroke.     It  is 
not  certain  whether  he  fought  at  Hastings,  and  as  he  does  not  come  into  Domesday 
book  it  is  probable  that  he  was  living  in  Normandy  during  the  reign  of  William  the 
Conqueror.     All  that  is  known  of  him  from  the  contemporary  chronicles  is  gathered 
into  the  D.  N.  B.     He  was  made  earl  of  Warwick  by  William  Rufus.     He  died  in 
1123  and  was  buried,  like  his  brother,  in  the  abbey  of  Preaux  in  Normandy. 

II.  His  son,  Roger  de  Beaumont,  succeeded  him  as  earl  of  Warwick,  and  died 
in  1153- 

III.  His  son,  William  de  Beaumont,  succeeded  him  as  earl  of  Warwick,  and 
died  in  the  Holy  Land  in  1184. 

Waleran,  a  brother  to  William,  succeeded  him  as  4th  earl  of  Warwick  and  died 
in  1204. 

IV.  Henry  de  Beaumont,  son  of  Waleran,  succeeded  as  5th  earl  of  Warwick 
and  died  in  1229. 

V.  Under  this  generation  we  have  three  owners  and  a  claimant.     Thomas  de 
Beaumont  son  of  No.  IV,  succeeded  as  6th  earl  of  Warwick  and  died  in  June  1242. 

Margaret,  sister  and  heiress  of  No.  V,  married  John  Marshall,  who  became  earl 
of  Warwick  in  right  of  his  wife.  He  died  in  Oct.  1242.  She  married  (2)  John  de 
Placetis  or  Plessis,  who  became  earl  of  Warwick  in  her  right.  He  died  in  1263. 
Margaret  had  died  about  ten  years  before  him.  John  de  Plessis  had  no  son  by  her, 
but  he  had  a  son,  Hugh,  by  his  first  wife.  That  is  the  claimant. 
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The  inquisition  after  the  death  of  John  de  Placetis  was  held  in  March,  1263, 
47  Henry  III.  It  shows  that  there  was  a  little  dispute  as  to  the  Ladbroke  estate 
after  his  death.  I  take  this  extract  from  the  Calendar  of  Inquisitions  :  — 

Lodbroc  manor.  On  Sunday  the  morrow  of  St.  Matthias  the 
Apostle  about  the  evening  hour,  the  sun  still  shining,  came  the  said 
Hugh  bringing  a  deed  which  he  had  of  the  gift  of  said  earl  of  Warwick 
[John  de  Placetis],  and  a  letter  patent  from  the  earl  to  his  constable  of 
Warwick  or  reeve  of  Lodbroc,  to  place  said  Hugh  in  full  possession 
of  the  manor,  which  the  reeve  did ;  and  said  Hugh  removed  him  and 
instituted  his  own  reeve,  and  continued  in  peaceful  possession  until 
the  following  Sunday,  when  he  was  expelled  by  a  servant  of  Sir  W. 
Maudut  and  others.  The  jury  know  nothing  of  the  day  or  hour  of 
said  earl's  death. 

This  Hugh  was  found  by  the  jury  to  be  25  years  old  and  upwards  at  the  time 
of  his  father's  death,  and  was  declared  to  be  his  son  and  heir.  But  that  would  only 
apply  to  his  father's  inheritance  and  not  to  that  of  his  stepmother.  So  that  his 
possession  of  the  manor  of  Ladbroke  only  lasted  from  one  Sunday  evening,  when 
the  sun  was  still  shining,  to  Sunday  next.  Then  came  a  servant  of  Sir  William 
Mauduit  and  turned  him  out.  John  de  Placetis  had  had  a  grant  of  the  lands  of 
Margaret  his  wife  for  life,  so  that  the  new  owner  could  not  come  in  till  after  his  death 
in  1263.  Who  is  he  ? 

William  Mauduit,  now  become  earl  of  Warwick,  succeeded  in  right  of  his 
mother,  Alice,  daughter  of  Waleran,  earl  of  Warwick.  The  pedigree  below  will  show 
that  he  was  first  cousin  to  Margaret,  wife  in  succession  to  John  Marshall  and  John 
de  Placetis.  Mr.  Doyle  calls  him  her  great-nephew,  which  I  think  must  be  a  slip  in 
calculation,  as  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  doubt  as  to  his  parentage. 

Waleran  4th  earl  of  Warwick 


Henry  5th  earl  d.  1229  Alice  =  William  Mauduit 


Thomas  Margaret  =  (i)  John  Marshall          William  Mauduit      Isabel  Mauduit  =  William 

6th  earl  d.  1242         E.  of  Warwick  I        de  B. 

d.  1242  =  (2)  John  de  Placetis  d.  1268 

d,  1263  William  de 

Beauchamp,  E.  of  Warwick 
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He  died  in  Jan.  1268  leaving  no  children  and  was  succeeded  by  his  sister's  son. 
The  inquisition  after  his  death  shows  that  he  had  in  Ladbroke  i  knight's  fee  held 
under  him  by  John  de  Lodbroke,  and  one  fifth  of  a  fee  held  under  him  by  Roger  de 
Southam.  He  also  had  something  in  Rodborne  and  Hodnell,  which  I  leave  to  the 
last  chapter.  I  take  it  that  this  represents  roughly  what  Turchill  held  at  the  time  of 
the  Domesday  survey. 

VI.  At  last  we  get  out  of  Generation  V.     William  de   Beauchamp,  son  of 
William  de   Beauchamp,   succeeded  his   uncle  William  Mauduit  as  loth   earl   of 
Warwick  in  1268.       He  succeeded  in  right  of  his  mother,  Isabel  Mauduit,  sister  to 
William  Mauduit  who  turned  Hugh  de  Placetis  out  of  Ladbroke  on  a  Sunday.     He 
died  in  1298. 

VII.  Guy  de  Beauchamp,  son  of  No.  VI,  came  next  as  nth  earl  of  Warwick, 
and  after  a  short  but  merry  innings  went  out  again  in  1315  at  the  age  of  43  years. 
The  inquisition  after  his  death  was  taken  in  Aug.  1315.    His  possessions  were  many. 
One  knight's  fee,  held  of  him  by  John  de  Lodbroke,  is  set  down  under  Ladbroke, 
Coutessthorp  and  Blaby  jointly.      Three  quarters  of  a  knight's  fee  at  Ladbroke  was 
held   of  him    by    the    Master   of  St.   John's    Hospital   at   Oxford.     Hodnell   and 
Rodbourne  I  leave  for  the  present. 

VIII.  Thomas   de  Beauchamp,  son  of  No.  VII,  came  next  as  i2th  earl  of 
Warwick.     He  had  a  long  innings  and  died  in  1369. 

IX.  Thomas  de  Beauchamp,  son  of  No.  VIII,  was  i3th  earl,  and  died  in  1401. 
He  married  Margaret,  daughter  of  William,  lord  Ferrers  of  Groby,  which  family  we 
have  already  seen  owning  something  in  Ladbroke. 

The  inquisition  taken  after  the  death  of  Thomas  de  Beauchamp  shows  him 
owning  i  fee  and  a  quarter  of  another  fee  in  Ladbroke,  besides  Hodnell  and 
Rodburn.  The  inquisition  taken  after  the  death  of  Margaret  his  widow  in  1406/7 
shows  her  owning  something  in  Hodnell  Bruyz. 

X.  Richard  de  Beauchamp,  son  of  No.  IX  was  i4th  earl,  and  died  at  Rouen  in 
1439.     The  inquisition  taken  after  his  death  does  not  show  anything  at  Ladbroke. 
But  it  shows  among  his  possessions  Ladbrokes  manor  in  Thoneworth  (Tanworth),  a 
manor  which  took  its  name  from  the  family  de  Lodbroke  which  had  held  it  and 
Ladbroke  together  under  the  earls  of  Warwick.     Probably  the  manor  of  Ladbroke 
was  only  accidentally  or  temporarily  absent. 
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XL  Heniy  de  Beauchamp,  son  of  No.  X,  was  i5th  earl  of  Warwick,  and  died 
in  1446.  After  his  baby  daughter  had  had  a  very  short  innings,  the  earldom  came 
to  his  sister  Anne,  who  married  Richard  Neville,  the  king  maker,  earl  of  Salisbury 
and  1 7th  earl  of  Warwick.  He  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Barnet  in  1471,  and  she 
died  about  1490. 

XII.  George  Plantagenet,  duke  of  Clarence,  brother  of  Edward  IV,  married 
Isabel,  daughter  of  the  king-maker,  and  was  i8th  earl  of  Warwick.     He  was  put  to 
death  somehow  in  1478. 

XIII.  Edward   Plantagenet,  son  of  the  duke  of  Clarence,  was  igih  earl  of 
Warwick  and  was  beheaded  in  1499. 

After  this  there  are  no  earls  of  Warwick  for  nearly  fifty  years.  Then  in  1547  the 
earldom  was  revived  in  the  Dudley  family.  But  Ladbroke  was  not  held  of  them. 
In  1512  and  1517  we  have  seen  it  described  in  inquisitions  as  held  of  the  king  in 
chief  as  of  his  earldom  of  Warwick  (ut  de  comite  suo  de  Warwick).  And  in  1635 
the  Crown  claimed  that  it  was  so  held.  But  William  Palmer,  who  had  lately  bought 
it,  disputed  the  claim  and  claimed  that  it  was  held  by  a  less  burdensome  tenure,  viz. 
in  free  soccage  as  of  the  manor  of  East  Greenwich.  He  won  his  case  as  we  have 
seen  in  Chapter  II,  and  so  the  tenure  by  knight  service  of  the  earl  of  Warwick  or  of 
the  king  ut  de  comite  suo  de  Warwick  disappeared.  It  did  not  make  much 
difference,  as  the  feudal  system  was  then  on  its  very  last  legs.  In  the  reign  of 
Charles  II  all  tenures  by  knight  service  of  the  king  were  turned  into  free  soccage. 
So  the  tenure  against  which  William  Palmer  protested  was  like  the  pig  in  the  story 
book — if  it  had  not  been  killed  it  must  haye  died. 

Starting  with  Henry  de  Neubourg  to  whom  TurchilPs  Domesday  estate  was 
granted  by  William  Rufus,  we  see  something  in  Ladbroke  (which  I  take  to  represent 
the  manor,  not  the  grange)  held  by  Nos.  I,  V,  VIII,  IX,  and  more  or  less  X,  and 
we  may  assume  that  it  travelled  by  the  route  that  I  have  described  and  that  the 
others  held  it  also,  though  we  do  not  happen  to  have  proof  of  it.  Suppose  the  usual 
road  from  Birmingham  to  London  passes  through  ten  large  towns ;  suppose  that  you 
know  that  a  man  going  from  Birmingham  to  London  passed  through  five  of  those 
towns,  then  you  might  assume  that  he  passed  through  the  other  five  also.  But  of 
course  a  detour  is  always  possible.  And  so  with  the  route  that  I  have  set  down 
from  William  the  Conqueror  to  Henry  VII.  I  show  the  earls  of  Warwick  in  a 
pedigree.  The  generations  are  thirteen,  just  right  for  the  time  they  occupy. 
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Henry  de  Neubourg,  earl  of  Warwick,  died  1123 
Roger  de  Beaumont,  earl  of  Warwick,  died  1153 


William  de  Beaumont,  earl  of  Warwick,  died  1184 
Waleran  de  Beaumont,  earl  of  Warwick,  died  1204 


Henry  de  Beaumont,  earl  of  Warwick,  d.  1229 


Alice  de  Beaumont  =  William  Mauduit 


Thomas  de  Beaumont,  earl  of  Warwick,  d.  1242 
Margaret  =  (i)  John  Marshall,  earl  of  Warwick,  d.  1242 
=  (2)  John  de  Plessis,  earl  of  Warwick,  d.  1263 


William  Mauduit,  earl  of  Warwick, 
d.  1268 


Isabel  Mauduit  =  William  de  Beauchamp 
William  de  Beauchamp,  earl  of  Warwick,  d.  1298 
Guy  de  Beauchamp,  earl  of  Warwick,  d.  1315 
Thomas  de  Beauchamp,  earl  of  Warwick,  d.  1369 


Thomas  de  Beauchamp  =  Margaret  dau.  of  William 
earl  of  Warwick  d.  1401  lord  Ferrers  of  Groby 


Richard  de  Beauchamp,  earl  of  Warwick  died  1439 


Henry  de  Beauchamp,  earl  of  Warwick  d.  1446 


Anne  de  Beauchamp,  countess  of  Warwick 
died  1449  aged  5  years 


Anne  =  Richard  Neville  earl  of  Salisbury 
and  Warwick  killed  1471 


Isabel  = 


George  Plantagenet  duke  of 

Clarence,  earl  of  Warwick 
killed  1478 


Edward  Plantagenet,  earl  of  Warwick 
beheaded  1499 
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CHAPTER    VI. 


DE   LODBROKE   FAMILY. 


The  references  to  A.  B.  C.  or  D.  with  a  numeral  are  to  the  Catalogue  of  Ancient  Deeds  in 
the  Public  Record  Office. 

Now  we  come  to  the  under-lords,  who  held  the  manor,  or  whatever  it  was  that 
they  held,  of  the  over-lords  or  tenants-in  chief  as  those  great  men  held  it  of  the  king. 
They  were  not  tenants  as  we  mean  by  tenants  now  a  days,  but  they  owned  what  they 
held.  The  over-lord  could  not  give  them  notice  to  quit.  They  could  sell  or 
bequeath  the  estate  as  they  would.  The  son  succeeded  his  father.  The  manor  or 
whatever  it  was  only  went  back  to  the  over-lord  if  they  died  without  heirs  and  with- 
out will.  They,  and  not  the  over-lords,  were  the  real  owners. 

In  the  Domesday  chapter  I  have  mentioned  several  sub-tenants  who  are  named 
in  the  survey.  I  am  only  going  to  bring  one  of  them  into  this  chapter.  That  one  is 
William,  plain  William  without  any  epithets  or  surname.  He  seems  to  have  been  an 
important  man  at  the  time,  judging  from  the  extent  of  his  holding ;  and  if  what  has 
been  suggested  by  Dugdale  is  true,  his  descendants  continued  to  hold  at  Ladbroke 
for  nearly  three  hundred  years  after  him. 

His  holdings  in  Ladbroke  may  be  thus  tabulated : — 

Hydes.       Virgates.  Acres. 

Under  the  Count  of  Meulan             2       ..       o     =  say     240 

Under  Turchill  of  Warwick               2       ..       i     =  say     270 

Under  Hugh  de  Grentmaisnil                          3     =  say       90 

Total         s  o  600 
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I  can  say  nothing  more  about  him.  But  in  1165,  /.  e.  about  eighty  years  after 
the  date  of  Domesday,  a  William  de  Lodbroke  is  found  holding  of  the  earl  of  Warwick 
a  knight's  fee  in  Lad  broke  ;  and  a  family  de  Lodbroke  continued  to  hold  it  for  about 
two  hundred  years  after  that.  And  Dugdale's  suggestion  is  that  the  William  de 
Lodbroke  of  1165  is  the  descendant  of  William  the  Domesday  tenant  of  1086,  the 
family  having  after  the  Norman  fashion  assumed  the  name  of  the  manor  which  they 
held.  It  is  very  likely,  which  is  all  one  can  say  till  one  comes  upon  something 
which  will  prove  or  disprove  it. 

But  this  much  is  certain ;  viz.  that  from  a  time  soon  after  the  Norman  conquest 
to  about  1350  a  family  called  de  Lodbroke  held  Ladbroke  (or  part  of  it)  under  its 
chief  lords  who  have  been  enumerated  in  the  foregoing  chapter.  They  then  sold  it 
to  the  Catesbies  to  whom  they  were  related  by  marriage.  When  they  first  held  it 
they  must  have  resided  there,  for  otherwise  they  would  not  have  taken  the  name  of 
de  Lodbroke.  But  they  seem  to  have  left  off  residing  there  before  1350  when  they 
sold  it  to  the  Catesbies.  From  the  datings  of  deeds  I  imagine  that  they  may  have 
gone  to  reside  at  Lapworth,  Co.  Warwick,  or  at  Drayton,  Co.  Northants,  or  at 
Tanworth,  Co.  Warwick,  where  they  had  a  manor  called  after  them  Lodbrokes  manor, 
and  where  still  to  day  there  is  a  Ladbrooke  Park  Golf  Club.  Or  perhaps  at  Blaby,  Co. 
Leicester,  where  they  certainly  held  a  manor  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I,  and  where 
their  arms  were  to  be  seen  in  the  church,  azure  a  chevron  ermine^  as  William  Burton 
says  in  his  Description  of  Leicestershire,  1777. 

I  have  no  evidence  as  to  exactly  when  they  ceased  to  live  at  Ladbroke.  But 
as  when  they  left  it  they  did  not  change  their  name  from  de  Lodbroke  to  de  Lapworth 
or  de  Tanworth  or  de  Blaby  or  whatever  the  new  place  of  residence  was,  so  I  infer 
that  they  did  not  leave  it  till  after  such  time  as  surnames  had  become  fixed,  heredi- 
tary and  unchangeable.  And  as  surnames  did  not  become  so  by  a  sudden  decree 
at  a  precise  date  but  by  the  gradual  and  unconscious  growth  of  custom,  so  that  fact 
alone  does  not  enable  one  to  fix  the  exact  date  of  their  going.  All  one  can  say  is 
that  probably  they  did  not  leave  it  much  before  1300.  That  gives  them  over  two 
hundred  years  of  residence  here. 

Later.  Ninth  hour.  I  leave  the  above  paragraph  as  I  wrote  it.  But  since 
writing  it  I  have  seen  in  Calendars  more  deeds  witnessed  by  members  of  the  family, 
which  seem  to  show  that  they  may  have  resided  at  Ladbroke  till  they  sold  it  in  or 
about  1360.  Also  that  they  had  a  second  residence  at  their  manor  at  Tanworth,  Co. 
Warwick,  where  the  Ladbroke  Park  Golf  Club  are  to  day  hitting  balls  into  bunkers, 
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When  the  eldest  son  was  married  in  the  lifetime  of  his  father,  I  see  reason  to 
suppose  that  he  may  have  lived  at  Herburbury  or  Harbury,  as  it  is  now  called, 
adjoining  Ladbroke. 

Whether  the  family  has  come  down  to  the  present  day  or  is  extinct  I  do  not 
know.  The  surname  Ladbroke  under  one  spelling  or  another  is  still  to  be  found  in 
Warwickshire,  and  the  bearers  must  get  their  name  from  this  village  though  not 
necessarily  from  this  particular  family.  The  parish  register  shows  a  John  Lodbroock 
buried  on  Jan.  28,  1559.  There  was  a  Sir  Robert  Ladbrooke,  lord  mayor  of  London 
in  1748,  but  I  do  not  know  where  he  came  from.  There  was  a  Robert  Ladbroke  of 
Idlicote,  Co.  Warwick,  who  in  1776  bought  Hodnell  from  the  Sneyd  family,  and 
who,  I  suspect,  wanted  to  buy  Ladbroke  if  he  had  the  chance,  so  as  to  become 
Ladbroke  of  Ladbroke.  But  the  chance  never  came.  There  was  a  Robert 
Ladbrooke  of  Norwich,  1768 — 1842,  who  with  two  of  his  sons,  Henry  and  John, 
comes  into  the  D.  N.  B.,  portrait  and  landscape  painters.  One  of  his  sons  was 
living  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds  over  fifty  years  ago.  I  recollect  seeing  him  then,  and 
had  I  known  that  I  was  going  to  write  a  sort  of  history  of  Ladbroke  I  would  have 
asked  him  whether  his  ancestors  had  come  out  of  Warwickshire.  But  it  did  not 
occur  to  me.  One  cannot  foresee  what  one  is  going  to  do  in  fifty  years  time.  I  have 
noticed  the  surname  Ledbrook  in  Warwickshire  to  day,  which  I  imagine  is  only  a 
variation  of  Ladbroke.  Whether  all  or  any  of  these  are  descendants  of  the  Domesday 
William  and  of  the  family  who  will  occupy  this  chapter,  I  cannot  say.  Some  of 
them  may  have  sprung  from  other  villages  in  England  with  a  like  name. 

I  will  now  set  down  the  de  Lodbrokes,  generation  by  generation,  beginning  with 
William  of  A.D.  1165,  a  possible  grandson  of  the  Domesday  William,  and  dropping 
them  when  they  drop  Ladbroke  in  1360  and  sell  it  to  the  Catesbies.  Of  the  first 
three  I  have  nothing  more  to  say  than  Dugdale  has  said.  But  of  the  rest  I  can  say 
more  than  he  has  said  by  reason  of  the  calendars  of  public  records  which  have  been 
made  since  his  time.  When  I  speak  of  the  place  I  shall  write  it  in  its  modern  form, 
Ladbroke.  But  when  I  speak  of  the  family  that  owned  it  I  shall  write  it  in  its  old 
form  Lodbroke,  for  they  got  their  name  and  disappear  again  before  the  modern  form 
had  come  in. 

Gen.  I.  William  de  Lodbrok.  In  1165  he  was  holding  a  knight's  fee  in 
Ladbroke  of  William  de  Beaumont,  earl  of  Warwick.  (See  p.  37,  Gen.  III.) 
Apparently,  says  Dugdale,  his  brother  had  held  it  about  thirty  years  before,  because 
it  was  described  as  "  de  veteri  feoffamento."  The  Christian  name  of  that  brother 
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does  not  appear.  These  two  brothers  are  the  possible  grandsons  of  William  who  is 
actually  named  in  Domesday  book.  William  is  a  Norman  name  and  not  a  Saxon 
name,  and  so  that  first  William  had  probably  come  over  with  the  Conqueror  and 
fought  at  Hastings. 

Gen.  II.     Henry  de  Lodbrok.     Son  of  William,  Gen.  I. 

Gen.  III.  William  de  Lodbrok,  eldest  son  of  Henry,  alive  in  1199,  but 
apparently  he  died  without  issue. 

John  de  Lodbrok,  second  son  of  Henry.  His  wife's  name  was  Sarah.  Entries 
on  the  patent  rolls  show  him  to  be  alive  and  performing  the  duties  of  a  justice  in 
the  county  of  Warwick  in  each  year  from  1227  to  1232  inclusive.  Entries  on  the 
close  rolls  show  him  in  1232  one  of  the  two  keepers  of  escheats  for  Co.  Warwick, 
and  also  a  collector  of  the  tax,  a  fortieth,  in  that  county.  Another  entry  on  a  close 
roll  shows  Thomas,  earl  of  Warwick,  (my  No.  V.  at  p.  37)  delivering  the  castle  of 
Warwick  to  king  Henry  III  in  1233  that  the  king  might  be  safe  there  and  no  harm 
happen  to  him.  And  the  king  delivered  it  to  the  keeping  of  John  de  Lodbroc  and 
John  Durvassal.  And  these  two  gave  the  king  hostages  for  their  fidelity.  John 
Durvassal  gave  his  son  John,  and  John  de  Lodbroc  gave  his  nepotem  Philip,  son  of 
William  Sampson.  Nepotem  is  a  tiresome  word  because  it  may  mean  grandson  or 
nephew.  One  might  infer  from  this  that  he  had  no  son,  but  apparently  the  inference 
would  be  wrong. 

Gen.  IV.  Henry  de  Lodbrok,  son  of  John  and  Sarah.  His  wife's  name  was 
Isabella.  He  and  John  his  father  were  benefactors  to  Combe  abbey.  Dugdale  says 
that  in  1250  the  abbot  of  Combe  granted  to  Henry  de  Lodbroke  and  his  heirs  the 
choice  of  a  fit  clerk  to  be  presented  in  that  monastery  and  shorn  a  monk  successively 
for  ever,  for  the  soul  of  John  his  father  and  Sarah  his  mother  and  for  that  of  Henry 
and  Isabella  his  wife.  On  Dec.  26,  1250,  Henry  was  exempted  for  life  from  being 
put  on  assizes,  juries  etc.  (C.  P.  R.)  I  suppose  that  means  that  he  was  getting  on  in 
years. 

But  in  the  Catalogue  of  Ancient  Deeds  is  a  grant  by  Henry  son  of  William  to 
Henry  son  of  Thomas,  the  clerk,  of  land  in  Lodbroc,  part  in  the  field  towards 
Rodburn,  part  at  Saleput  [Saltpit  ?],  part  in  the  field  of  Homfeld,  and  part  between 
Rugweye  and  Lodthweye.  The  rent  was  a  nut  to  be  paid  at  Michaelmas.  This  deed 
is  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III,  1216 — 1272,  but  is  not  dated  exactly.  Assuming  that 
the  grantor  is  of  the  de  Lodbrok  family,  though  no  surname  is  given  to  him,  he 
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agrees  in  time  with  IV,  Henry,  whom  I  have  set  down  on  the  authority  of  Dugdale 
as  nephew,  not  son,  of  William.  There  is  something  wrong  somewhere.  (A.  4414.) 

There  is  a  grant  by  Ela,  countess  of  Warwick,  to  the  monks  of  Bordesley  of  land 
in  Claverdon.  Among  the  witnesses  is  Sir  Henry  de  Lodbroc,  knight.  Dated  St. 
Peter  ad  Vincula,  36  Henry  III,  i.e.  Aug.  i,  1252.  (D.  150.)  That  is  the  latest 
mention  of  him  that  I  have  seen.  We  shall  see  a  Claverdon  connection  under 
Gen.  VI. 

I  shall  not  trouble  much  about  younger  branches,  but  I  may  just  mention  that 
Alice  daughter  of  William,  son  of  Ralph,  son  of  Henry  de  Lodbrok,  granted  to  Sir 
John  de  Lodbrok  a  messuage  in  Lodbrok.  The  rent  was  one  apple  to  be  paid  yearly 
at  the  feast  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  This  deed  is  not  dated,  but  from  witnesses' 
names  I  gather  that  the  date  might  be  about  1310.  So  that  Henry  the  great  grand- 
father of  Alice  might  be  the  Henry  of  this  section.  (A.  4498.) 

Gen.  V.     John  de  Lodbroke.     Son  of  Sir  Henry,  Gen.  IV. 

In  1263,  1268,  1270,  inquisitions  were  held  after  the  deaths  of  John  de  Placetis, 
earl  of  Warwick,  William  Mauduit,  earl  of  Warwick,  and  Roger  de  Quincy,  earl  of 
Winchester,  respectively.  These  three  all  held  something  in  Ladbroke  direct  of  the 
king,  and  John  de  Lodbroke  is  shown  holding  that  something  of  them. 

In  1272  he  was  fined  40  shillings  for  not  being  a  knight.  He  held  a  knight's 
fee  and  so  he  ought  to  have  taken  up  knighthood.  I  suppose  he  became  one  soon 
afterwards,  as  in  1279  he  witnessed  a  deed  and  is  described  as  knight  (C.  C.  R.). 

On  midsummer  day  1282  he  witnessed  a  deed  whereby  Ivo  Pipard,  parson  of 
Lapworth,  granted  his  lay  fee  in  the  manor  of  Lapworth  to  Sir  Hugh  de  Brantesdon 
and  Margaret  his  wife.  About  a  month  afterwards  he  and  Ivo  Pipard  witnessed 
another  grant  to  Sir  Hugh  de  Brantesdon.  The  endorsement  gives  the  date  of  this 
deed  as  "ad  gulam  autumni"  in  1282.  The  gule  or  throat  of  autumn  is  the  day  of 
the  feast  of  St.  Peter  ad  vincula,  August  i.  (A.  4396,  4486.)  There  are  two  more 
deeds,  not  dated  but  of  about  the  same  date,  as  the  same  parties  occur,  which  he 
witnessed.  (A.  4238,  4404). 

1285.  On  the  Tuesday  after  St.  Scholastica,  whose  day  was  on  Feb.  10,  Sir 
John  bought  forces,  some  lands  belonging  to  the  de  Wauton  family.  (A.  7592). 

In  July  1290  he  represented  the  county  of  Warwick  in  the  Parliament  that  then 
met  at  Westminster.  In  August  1290  he  and  Richard  de  Williamscote  were 
commissioned  to  enquire  who  killed  Thomas  son  of  Gervase  de  Ulghton  in  the 
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public  street  between  Ulghton  and  Humkham,  Co.  Warwick  (C.  P.  R.).  In  1291  he 
acknowledged  a  debt  in  Co.  Warwick  (C.  C.  R.). 

In  1298,  and  again  in  1303,  he  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Ladbroke. 

On  May  10,  1300,  a  royal  letter  was  dated  from  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  where  king 
Edward  i  was  on  that  day,  appointing  certain  persons  in  each  county  to  hear  com- 
plaints, punish  offenders,  and  enforce  the  statute  of  Winchester.  This  was  done  at 
the  request  of  prelates  and  barons  for  the  better  observance  of  Magna  Charta.  The 
three  persons  appointed  for  the  county  of  Warwick  were  John  de  Clynton  of 
Coleshill,  Philip  de  Gayton  and  John  de  Lodbrok  (C.  P.  R.). 

In  1301  he  was  summoned  to  attend  king  Edward  i  at  Berwick  on  the  Nativity 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  June  24,  in  order  to  march  against  the  Scots. 

In  1308  and  1309  the  Calendar  of  Patent  Rolls  shows  him  doing  the  duty  of 
a  justice  in  the  county  of  Warwick.  In  the  chapter  on  Religious  Houses  I  shall 
print  extracts  from  charters  whereby  he  granted  lands  to  the  monastery  of  Combe. 
On  the  Sunday  before  Ladyday  1308  he  witnessed  a  deed  concerning  lands  in 
Ladbroke. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  above  items  relating  to  Sir  John's  life  range  from  1263 
to  1309.  As  he  was  of  age  in  1263  that  would  make  him  not  less  than  60  years 
old  when  summoned  to  march  into  Scotland,  and  not  less  than  68  when  commis- 
sioned to  try  cases  in  the  county  of  Warwick.  Of  course  that  is  possible.  But 
still  it  does  occur  to  me  to  ask  whether  I  have  not  done  what  is  so  easy  to  do  and 
what  is  so  often  done,  when  materials  are  skimpy,  viz.  roll  two  men  into  one.  Do 
all  these  items  belong  to  the  same  Sir  John  or  to  two,  father  and  son  ? 

It  is  quite  clear  that  in  this  family  and  at  this  time  the  intention  was  for 
John  and  Henry  alternately  to  be  the  names  of  the  eldest  son.  When  John  was  the 
eldest  son  his  next  brother  would  be  Henry.  When  in  the  next  generation  Henry 
was  the  eldest  son  his  next  brother  would  be  John.  That  Sir  Henry  who  comes 
next  was  the  son  of  John  there  is  clear  proof.  If  I  have  rolled  two  Johns  into  one, 
Sir  Henry  would  be  the  son  of  the  second  John,  and  that  John  would  have  suc- 
ceeded a  John,  which  is  not  likely  unless  there  had  been  an  elder  brother  Henry 
who  died  before  his  father.  There  is  no  certainty  about  it,  but  I  shall  let  the 
generations  stand  as  I  have  them,  and  say  that  Sir  John  who  had  succeeded  before 
1263  died  after  1309  and  before  1315. 

Dugdale  says  that  he  married  Johanna  daughter  and  heir  of  Richard  de 
Baresworth.  There  are  two  deeds,  both  undated,  relating  to  land  at  Baresworth,  to 
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which  John  de  Lodbroc  is  a  witness.  Probably  this  is  he  before  he  became  a 
knight.  There  are  two  more  deeds  relating  to  land  at  Baresworth,  both  undated, 
but  in  which  the  same  parties  occur  as  in  the  other  two,  to  which  William  de 
Lodbroke,  lord  of  Baresworth,  is  a  witness.  I  dont  know  who  he  is  unless  he  is  a 
younger  son  of  Sir  John  and  inherited  Baresworth  in  right  of  his  mother.  (B.  206, 
244,  245,  438.) 

Among  the  Ancient  Deeds  in  the  Public  Record  Office  is  the  will  of  Lettice  wife 
of  John  de  Lodbrok.  I  take  it  that  he  is  the  Sir  John  with  whom  we  have  just  been 
dealing;  and  if  Dugdale  is  right  in  saying  that  Sir  John  married  Johanna  de 
Baresworth,  then  Lettice  must  be  his  second  wife.  The  will  is  dated  on  Thursday 
after  the  feast  of  St.  Hillary  in  A.D.  1308,  which  I  take  to  be  on  Thursday  after  Jan. 
13,  1309.  This  is  a  summary  of  it.  I  shall  print  it  verbatim  in  Latin  at  the  end  of 
this  chapter. 

I  Leticia,  wife  of  John  de  Lodbroke,  make  my  testament  thus  in  the 
presence  of  Thomas,  parish  chaplain  at  Tanworth.  My  body  to  be  buried  in 
the  chapel  of  the  blessed  Mary  at  Ladbroke,  and  for  a  mortuary  I  give  my 
best  beast.  To  the  fabric  of  the  church  of  Lichfield  half  a  marc.  To  the 
parish  chaplain  of  Tanworth  and  Ladbroke  one  trental  each.  To  William  de 
Lodbrok,  monk  at  Coventry,  20  shillings.  To  friar  Edmund  my  son  my  open 
over-tunic  with  a  mantle  of  pers  (ps).  To  Nicholas,  Roger  and  Augustine 
my  sons  four  ewes  each.  To  friar  William  of  Napton  one  marc  for  an  obit. 
To  Thomas  my  son  my  Psalter.  To  the  friars  minores  (Franciscans)  of 
Coventry  half  a  marc.  To  the  preaching  friars  (Dominicans)  of  Warwick  half 
a  marc.  To  Petronilla  my  daughter  one  gold  buckle,  one  frontal  and  one 
primer.  To  Sibil  my  daughter  my  red  robe,  and  all  that  is  necessary  for  my 
chamber,  and  one  gold  buckle.  To  Paulina,  wife  of  Henry  de  Lodbrok,  six 
forks  (bidentes).  To  each  of  her  boys  two  forks.  To  John  Wodart  a  gold 
ring.  To  Leticia  his  daughter  two  forks.  To  Celestria  wife  of  John  Perseval 
a  second  frontal  and  a  headdress.  To  Johanna  de  Stoke  a  girdle.  To  Agnes 
her  daughter  a  garlondesta.  To  Henry  de  Braunteston  a  gold  ring.  To  John 
de  Berkeley  a  gold  ring.  To  each  of  his  boys  two  forks.  To  each  of  the 
boys  of  Margaret  de  Blaby  a  fork.  To  Johanna  my  sister  my  robe  of  blue. 
To  Alice  de  Scrapetuft  my  open  over-tunic  of  green  with  a  hood.  To  Egelina 
my  close  over-tunic  of  green.  To  John  de  Okere  seven  ells  of  new  cloth  for 
one  robe.  To  William  Wodart  four  forks.  To  John  de  Shuckboro  half  a 
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marc.  To  Isolda  his  wife  a  blue  over-tunic.  To  Roger  de  Arden  35.  To 
John  Cook  (Coco)  25.  To  Giles  le  Ward  i2d.  To  John  de  Arley  i2d.  To 
Thomas  Scot  i2d.  To  Roger  Bissop  i2d.  To  Felicia  a  servant  i2d.  To 
Richard  Bissop  i2d.  To  Geoffrey  Paternoster  i2d.  To  Roger  de  Ludbrok 
chaplain  half  a  marc.  All  the  residue  to  John  de  Lodbrok  my  lord  and 
husband.  I  appoint  my  executors  John  de  Lodbrok  my  lord,  and  Henry, 
Thomas,  Ralph  and  Hugh  my  sons,  who  have  affixed  their  seals  hereto  with 
mine. 

Endorsed  with  a  memorandum  that  it  was  proved  before  the 
sequestrator-general  of  the  bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry  on  Feb.  7,  1308, 
and  at  St.  Mary's  church,  Warwick,  before  the  official  of  the  bishop  of 
Worcester  on  Feb.  27,  1308  [1308/9]. 

The  chapel  of  St.  Mary  at  Ladbroke  where  she  would  be  buried  must  be  in  the 
south  aisle  of  Ladbroke  church.  Probably  others  of  the  family  had  been  buried 
there  before  her  and  yet  more  were  to  be  buried  there,  and  theirs  must  be  the 
recessed  tomb  in  the  south  wall.  I  will  look  at  that  when  we  reach  the  church  and 
see  whose  date  it  suits. 

Both  in  this  will  and  in  that  of  Paulina  who  will  follow  we  see  what  was  known 
as  a  corse-present,  in  the  one  case  the  best  beast,  in  the  other  case  an  ox  worth  20 
shillings,  a  gift  "  coram  corpore  meo  "  made  at  death  to  the  priest.  Bequeathing  a 
trental  means  of  course  bequeathing  the  cost  of  a  trental,  which  I  think  was  often  10 
shillings. 

Paulina  de  Lodbrok  who  has  a  legacy,  and  whose  own  testament  will  shortly 
follow,  I  take  to  be  the  daughter-in-law  of  Lettice.  Both  Lettice  and  Paulina 
mention  a  sister  Johanna,  who  may  be  a  sister-in-law.  If  these  two  sister  Johannas 
are  one  and  the  same  person,  then  Lettice  and  Paulina  cannot  each  be  the  person 
that  I  take  her  to  be.  And  should  this  Johanna  be  Johanna  de  Baresworth,  whom 
Dugdale  calls  wife  of  this  Sir  John,  then  Johanna,  Lettice  and  Paulina  must  be 
respectively  the  wives  of  three  brothers,  Sir  John,  John  and  Henry,  instead  of,  as  I 
suppose,  the  two  wives  of  Sir  John  and  the  wife  of  his  son  Henry. 

In  this  will  we  see  a  lady  with  a  wardrobe  full  of  garments  and  a  quiver  full  of 
sons  and  daughters.  I  cannot  do  justice  to  the  wardrobe,  but  will  just  peep  in  and 
set  down  its  chief  contents.  There  is  an  open  over-tunic  with  a  mantle,  a  green  open 
over-tunic  with  a  hood,  a  green  close  over-tunic,  a  blue  over-tunic,  a  red  robe,  a  blue 
robe,  two  frontals,  a  headdress,  a  girdle,  two  gold  buckles.  The  mantle  is  described 
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as  "  of  ps,"  an  abbreviation  of  pers  or  something  like  it.  Whether  this  is  a  material 
or  a  colour  I  do  not  know.  "  Of  Paris  "  has  been  suggested  to  me.  But  did  ladies 
get  their  fashions  and  dresses  from  Paris  so  long  ago  as  that  ? 

Amongst  other  articles  (not  in  the  wardrobe)  are  a  good  many  "  bidentes," 
which  I  have  translated  forks  rather  than  sheep^  which  it  might  mean.  Books  are 
represented  by  a  psalter  and  a  primer.  But  I  see  in  the  N.  E.  D.  that  a  psalter  at 
this  time  might  mean  a  stringed  instrument  of  music,  the  psaltery  of  our  Bible.  I 
dont  know  what  a  "  garlondesta  "  is.  It  must  have  something  to  do  with  garlands. 

In  the  quiver  are  these  eight  sons  and  two  daughters.  I  must  assume  that  they 
are  her  own  children  and  by  Sir  John  de  Lodbrok,  not  step-children  nor  children  by 
a  former  husband.  But  nothing  is  ever  certain.  The  sons  are  Henry,  Thomas, 
Ralph,  Hugh,  Edmund,  Nicholas,  Roger,  Augustine.  The  daughters  are  Petronilla, 
Sybil.  There  is  no  John.  There  must  have  been  a  John  once,  because  Henry  and 
John  are  the  alternate  names  for  the  owner  of  the  estate,  and  when  that  is  so  you 
always  have  both  in  each  generation.  So  either  John  is  dead  or  his  mother  has  struck 
him  out. 

(1)  Henry.     His  name  requires  him  to  be  the  eldest,  and  his  position  as  the 
first-mentioned  of  the   four  who  are  executors   agrees   thereto.     He  must  be  the 
Henry  who  will  head  my  Gen.  VI,  and  therefore  Paulina  is  the  daughter  in  law  to 
the  testatrix. 

(2)  Thomas  is  probably  the  Thomas  de  Lodbrok  who  was  parson  of  Mursley, 
Co.  Bucks,  in  1285,  and  of  Crick,  Co.  Northants,  in  1315.      It  is  the  more  likely 
that   Thomas  was  a  parson,   because   she  left  him  her  psalter,  unless  that  was  a 
stringed  instrument.     This  being  spelt  "  salterium  "  in  the  will,  I  was  on  the  point 
of  translating  it  as  "  saltcellar." 

(3)  Ralph  is  probably  that  Ralph  de  Lodbrok  who  was  parson  of  Ladbroke  in 
and  before  1297,  and  who  in  Paulina's  will  of  1304  is  mentioned  as  rector  of  Pyrie, 
which    I  think   is   Potterspury,  Co.  Northants.     His   successor   at    Ladbroke    was 
appointed  in  1298. 

(4)  Leaving  out  Hugh  for  a  moment,  Edmund  was  a  friar. 

(5)  Nicholas.     In  Sept.  1274  two  justices  were  commissioned  to  enquire  by  a 
jury  of  the  county  of  Warwick  whether  Nicholas  de  Lodbrok  killed  Isabella,  late 
wife  of  Robert  de  Swyneford,  in  self  defence  or  not.     The  jury  having  found  that  he 
did  kill  her  in  self  defence,  the  sheriff  of  Co.  Warwick  was  ordered  to  let  him  out  of 
prison  on  bail.     (C.  P.  R. :  C.  C.  R.)     I  hardly  think  that  a  son  of  Lettice  could 
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have  killed  anybody  so  early  as  1274  unless  he  was  very  precocious,  so  perhaps  this 
is  someone  else,  may  be  an  uncle.  But  we  see  the  real  Nicholas  in  1315  letting  his 
lands  at  Claverdon  and  Langley,  Co.  Warwick,  to  his  brother  Sir  Henry.  (See 
Gen.  VI.) 

(6)  Roger.     On  the  Monday  before  the  day  of  St.  John  ante  portam  Latinam, 
i.e.  the  Monday  before  May  6,  1295,  Alice  Path,  late  wife  of  Richard  Gardin  of 
Napton,  widow,  released  to  Roger  de  Lodbrok,  chaplain,  her  right  in  a  messuage  in 
Ladbroke.     (A.  9669.) 

In  June,  1319,  he  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Ladbroke  by  Hugh  de 
Lodbrok,  whom  I  take  to  be  his  brother.  I  think  he  held  the  living  till  1340.  (See 
The  Rectors.) 

On  the  Monday  after  St.  Edmund  the  king  (June  9),  1333,  Roger,  described  as 
parson  of  the  church  of  Ladbroke,  with  Thomas  de  Coleshulle,  chaplain,  and 
William  de  Charindon,  put  Sir  John  de  Bisschopesdon,  knight,  in  possession  of  the 
manor  of  Lapworth  and  lands  in  Bisspewode,  which  they  had  by  the  gift  of  said  Sir 
John,  etc.  etc.  (A.  8178,  4387.) 

On  Monday  the  feast  of  St.  Peter  ad  Vincula  (Aug.  i),  1334,  Sir  Roger,  rector 
of  Ladbroke,  was  a  witness  to  a  deed  relating  to  lands  in  Ladbroke.  (A.  7924.) 

But  I  dont  feel  quite  certain  that  this  clerical  Roger  is  the  son  of  Lettice.  She 
mentions  in  one  sentence  in  her  will  her  son  Roger,  and  in  another  sentence  Roger 
de  Lodbrok  chaplain.  The  two  may  be  the  same  and  probably  are,  but  need  not 
be. 

(7)  Of  Augustine  I  have  seen  nothing  more. 

(8)  Of  her  daughter  Petronilla  or  Pernell  I  can  say  nothing  certain.     But  as  I 
know  from  deeds  that  the  wife  of  Henry  de  Brandeston  was  Petronilla  or  Pernell, 
and  that  they  had  a  son  Hugh  and  a  daughter  Lettice,  it  looks  very  much  as  if 
Petronilla  de  Lodbrok,  the  daughter  of  Lettice  and  sister  of  Hugh,  became  by  a  not 
uncommon  process  Petronilla  de  Brandeston. 

(9)  Of  her  daughter  Sybil  I  can  only  say  that  I  suspect  her  to  be  the  wife  of 
John  de  Berkeley,  because  he  as  well  as  Henry  de  Brandeston  had  a  gold  ring  left 
to  him,  which  seems  to  have  been  a  son-in-law's  portion. 

(10)  Now  we  come  to  Hugh,  who  is  a  great  mystery.     We  have  already  had  a 
friar  and  two  parsons  among  the  sons  of  Lettice.     Hugh  is  yet  another,  being  rector 
of  Blaby,  Co.  Leicester.      Dugdale  calls  him  a   son  of  Sir  Henry.      But  that  is 
impossible.     The  bishop's  register  calls  him  a  son  of  John  ;  an  entry  on  a  close  roll 
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calls  him  brother  of  Sir  Henry ;  and  even  if  they  had  not  done  so  I  think  dates 
would  make  it  impossible  for  him  to  be  son  of  Sir  Henry. 

On  Lady  day,  1315,  when  Sir  Henry  and  his  brother  Nicholas  made  an 
agreement  about  lands,  Hugh,  described  as  rector  of  the  church  of  Blaby,  was  one  of 
the  witnesses. 

In  1317  or  1318,  on  the  Monday  after  St.  Denis,  whose  day  was  Oct.  9,  Hugh, 
parson  of  Blaby  church,  granted  his  manor  in  Lapworth  to  Henry  de  Brandeston 
and  Pernell  his  wife,  and  in  tail  to  Hugh  their  son,  to  hold  of  him  (the  grantor)  and 
Roger  his  brother,  with  remainders  to  Leticia  sister  of  Hugh,  and  to  said  Henry  and 
Pernell,  and  to  said  Henry  in  fee.  Certain  lands  were  excepted  which  he  had  granted 
to  Leticia,  daughter  of  Henry  and  Pernell,  for  her  life.  This  document  appears  in 
two  calendars,  viz.  A.  4367,  and,  having  been  enrolled,  in  C.  P.  R.  There  was  also 
an  exemplification  or  copy  of  it  entered  long  afterwards  on  a  patent  roll  of  1446.  I 
have  already  guessed  that  parson  Hugh  and  Pernell  de  Brandeston  were  brother  and 
sister. 

In  June  1319  he  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Ladbroke,  being  described  as  son 
of  John  de  Lodbrok.  He  presented  again  in  1340,  1349  twice,  that  being  the  year 
of  the  Black  Death,  and  1358,  being  described  each  time  as  rector  of  the  church  of 
Blaby. 

In  1322  protection  was  granted  to  him  among  many  others  for  one  year. 
(C.  P.  R.).  I  believe  this  only  means  that  he  had  paid  a  tax. 

1343.  On  Monday  after  St.  Thomas  (which  St.  Thomas  ?)  Hugh  de  Lodbrok, 
parson  of  Blaby,  released  to  Hugh  de  Brandeston  and  Christina  his  wife  part  of  a 
rent  from  the  manor  of  Lapworth.  (A.  4258.)  This  Hugh  would  be  his  nephew. 

In  1343  Thomas  de  Beauchamp,  earl  of  Warwick,  made  a  complaint  about 
Hugh  de  Lodbrok  and  John  de  Lodbrok  and  the  manor  of  Countassthorp,  Co. 
Leicester.  Hugh  held  it  of  the  earl  for  the  life  of  Thomas  de  Shulton.  After 
Hugh's  death,  who  was  not  yet  dead,  John  de  Lodbrok  claimed  to  hold  it  in  chief. 
The  king  ordered  the  justices  at  Westminster  to  hear  the  case.  (C.  C.  R.)  Dugdale 
alludes  to  this  suit  and  speaks  of  Hugh  and  John  as  brothers.  There  is  nothing 
about  brothers  in  the  Calendar,  and  I  dont  think  they  could  have  been.  They  are 
uncle  and  nephew,  Hugh  being  the  uncle. 

In  1344  Hugh  the  parson  of  Blaby  released  to  Thomas  de  Shulton  his  right  in 
the  manor  of  Countassthorp,  and  John  de  Lodbrok  released  his.  (C.  C.  R.)  I 
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presume  that  this  was  the  settlement  of  the  suit  mentioned  in  the  last  item.     It  is  in 
this  deed  that  Hugh  is  described  as  brother  of  Sir  Henry. 

I  see  no  mention  of  him  after  1358,  when  he  presented  to  the  rectory  of 
Ladbroke,  still  rector  of  Blaby  as  he  had  been  forty  three  years  earlier.  The  mystery 
about  him  is  this  :  Why  is  he,  in  spite  of  so  many  elder  brothers,  in  apparent 
possession  of  the  manors  of  Ladbroke,  Lapworth  and  Countessthorp  ?  I  cant  help 
suspecting  that  I  have  made  some  dreadful  mistake  somewhere. 

Gen.  VI.     Henry  de  Lodbroke.     Son  of  Sir  John  and  Lettice,  Gen.  V. 

1300.  The  first  sight  of  him  that  I  can  get  is  in  this  year,  his  father  being  still 
alive.  On  the  day  of  St.  Lucy,  Dec.  13,  he,  described  as  son  of  Sir  John,  granted 
half  a  virgate  of  land  in  Herburbury  (Harbury)  to  Robert  and  Alice  Ede.  (A.  7273). 
Robert  de  Lodbroc  was  one  of  the  witnesses.  As  he  had  a  younger  brother  Roger, 
and  as  the  names  Roger  and  Robert  are  sometimes  confused,  perhaps  this  is  Roger. 

1315.  On  Lady  day  an  agreement  is  made  between  Sir  Henry  and  Nicholas 
his  brother.  Nicholas  grants  to  Henry  all  the  land  he  had  in  Langele  beside 
Claverdon,  and  Henry  is  to  pay  10  marks  yearly.  Power  of  distraint  is  granted  both 
in  the  manor  of  Langele  and  Ladbroke.  Dated  at  Langele.  (A.  10917.)  Three 
of  the  witnesses  are  Sir  Thomas,  rector  of  the  church  of  Crek,  Sir  Ralph,  rector  of 
the  church  of  Pirye,  Sir  Hugh,  rector  of  the  church  of  Blaby.  No  surnames  are 
given  to  them,  but  I  am  pretty  sure  that  all  three  are  de  Lodbrokes  and  brothers, 
so  that  in  this  deed  we  have  a  gathering  of  five  brothers.  In  this  deed  Sir  Henry 
is  a  knight,  which  is  as  it  should  be,  his  father  having  died  in  or  soon  after  1309. 

In  August  of  1315  was  held  the  inquisition  after  the  death  of  Guy  de 
Beauchamp,  earl  of  Warwick.  It  shows  that  Henry  son  of  John  de  Lodbrok  was 
then  holding  of  the  earl  a  knight's  fee  in  Ladbroke,  Countessthorp  and  Blaby. 

In  1316  was  made  out  a  list  of  the  townships  in  England  with  the  names  of 
their  lords.  This  is  known  as  Nomina  villarum.  Henry  de  Lodbroc  is  therein 
given  as  lord  of  Ladbroke. 

On  the  Friday  before  St.  Dunstan,  9  Edward  II,  Sir  Henry  granted  some  land 
in  Tanworth.  (A.  4659.)  St.  Dunstan  had  two  days,  May  19  and  Sept.  7.  If 
Sept.  7  is  meant,  the  year  will  be  1315.  If  May  19  is  meant,  the  year  will  be  1316. 

In  Oct.  1318  Henry  de  Lodbrok  of  Drayton  granted  a  small  bit  of  land  in 
Drayton  to  the  prior  and  convent  of  Daventry.  (C.  P.  R.)  Why  is  he  "of 
Drayton  "  ?  Is  this  he  or  is  it  another  ?  We  shall  see  that  his  son  John  is  soon 
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after  this  married  to  a  de  Daventry,  which  may  have  some  connection  with  this 
grant. 

1320.  On  Tuesday,  the  feast  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  July  22,  Sir  Henry 
witnessed  a  deed  by  Adam  Somervyle  of  Stockton  relating  to  land  in  Ladbroke,  and 
on  the  following  Thursday  he  witnessed  a  deed  by  John  Somervyle  of  Stockton, 
knight,  relating  to  the  same  lands.  (A.  11521-2.) 

I  may  make  a  slight  digression  to  say  that  there  were  some  lands  in  Ladbroke 
which  belonged  to  the  manor  of  Stockton,  Co.  Warwick.  The  inquisition  held  at 
Southam  after  the  death  of  Resus  ap  Griffitz,  chivaler,  on  Tuesday  next  after  the 
feast  of  the  Translation  of  St.  Thomas  the  Martyr,  1379,  shows  that  he  and 
Margaret  his  wife,  who  survived  him,  jointly  held  that  manor  with  its  appurtenances 
of  Sir  John  Doddyngeseles  knight  by  knight  service.  Resus  died  May  25,  1379, 
and  Thomas  his  son  is  his  next  heir,  who  will  be  2  years  old  on  April  25,  1380. 
I  presume  that  in  1320  the  manor  of  Stockton  was  held  by  Sir  John  Somervyle. 
Resus  or  Rhys  ap  Griffith  was  one  of  those  Welchmen  who  so  conveniently  carry  a 
bit  of  their  pedigree  on  their  name,  as  a  snail  carries  its  house  on  its  back. 

1323.  On  Saturday  after  the  Translation  of  St.  Thomas  the  Martyr,  17  Edward 
II,  (Saturday  after  July  7,)  Sir  Henry  granted  to  his  son  John  and  Hawys  his  wife 
the  manor  of  Herburbury  (Harbury).  John  was  to  pay  him  for  it  during  his  life  10 
marks  by  quarterly  payments.  Dated  at  Lodbroke  (A.  8248.)  This  is  an  important 
deed  and  enables  me  to  correct  a  statement  of  Dugdale's,  as  we  shall  see  presently. 

1329,  Sir  Henry  and  John  his  son  grant  some  lands  and  rents  in  Ladbroke. 
This  deed  is  dated  at  Ladbroke.  (A.  8051.)  This  same  year,  on  Tuesday  after  the 
feast  of  St.  John  before  the  Latin  Gate,  (i.e.  Tuesday  after  May  6,)  Sir  Henry 
witnessed  a  deed  by  Adam  de  Somervyle  knight  touching  the  lands  in  Ladbroke 
before  mentioned.  (A.  11,519.) 

We  have  now  seen  Sir  Henry  pretty  constantly  from  December  1300  to  May 
1329.  I  think  he  is  still  alive  in  1334,  but  soon  after  that  date  he  must  have  gone, 
for  John  his  son  was  reigning  in  his  stead. 

Dugdale  generally  manages  to  find  a  wife  for  everybody,  and  sometimes  two  or 
three,  but  he  has  not  found  one  for  Sir  Henry.  I  think  I  can. 

Among  the  Ancient  Deeds  in  the  Record  Office  is  the  will  of  Paulina  de 
Lodbrok,  whose  husband  was  Henry  de  Lodbrok.  It  was  made  on  the  morrow  of 
St.  Katherine  the  Virgin  in  the  33  year  of  king  Edward  I,  i.e.  on  Nov.  26,  1304. 
Here  is  a  summary  of  it.  It  will  be  given  verbatim  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 
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I  would  be  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  St.  Leonard  at  Wroxall,  Co. 
Warwick,  and  I  leave  for  a  mortuary  an  ox  worth  20  shillings.  I  leave  to  the 
nuns  serving  God  at  Wroxall  a  pittance  of  20  shillings.  To  the  parish 
chaplain  at  Wroxall  one  trentall.  To  my  sister  Johanna  all  the  residue  of 
my  goods  to  be  disposed  for  the  weal  of  my  soul  and  the  aid  of  my  boys, 
with  the  oversight  of  Henry  de  Lodbrok  my  husband  and  Ralph  de 
Lodbrok,  rector  of  the  church  of  Pyrie.  I  appoint  my  husband  and  said 
Ralph  and  my  sister  Johanna  my  executors.  I  also  leave  one  mark  equally 
between  the  mother  churches  of  Lichfield  and  Worcester. 

Endorsed  as  having  been  proved  before  the  dean  of  the  deanery  of  Stonleigh 
on  Saturday,  St.  Lucy  the  virgin,  Dec.  13,  1309. 

Mediaeval  wills  are  generally  made  at  the  last  possible  moment.  But  we  see 
Paulina  still  alive  in  January  1308  (1308-9)  when  Leticia  de- Lodbroke  makes  her 
will,  though  she  died  before  that  year  was  out.  It  is  impossible  to  say  positively 
that  she  was  the  wife  of  Sir  Henry.  There  might  have  been  a  Cousin  Henry. 
From  the  mention  of  "  my  boys  "  both  in  her  will  and  in  that  of  Lettice  I  should 
imagine  that  she  was  not  an  old  lady.  Ralph  her  executor,  rector  of  Pyrie,  which  I 
suppose  is  Potterspury  in  Co.  Northants,  is  probably  the  Ralph  who  was  rector  of 
Ladbroke  in  1297,  perhaps  her  brother-in-law. 

Gen.  VII.     John  de  Lodbrok.     Son  of  Sir  Henry  and  Paulina,  Gen.  VI. 

1304,  1308.  I  suppose  he  is  one  of  the  boys  "  pueri "  named  in  the  wills  of 
Paulina  his  mother  and  Lettice  his  grandmother.  I  have  not  come  across  the  other 
boys  unless  William  is  one.  See  p.  61. 

1323.  The  earliest  mention  of  him  by  name  that  I  have  seen  is  in  this  year, 
when  he  and  Hawys  his  wife  appear  together  in  a  deed  which  I  have  already  recited. 
As  the  manor  of  Herburbury  (Harbury)  was  granted  to  him,  and  as  to  the  best  of 
my  belief  the  grange  of  Ladbroke  was  a  part  of  that  manor,  it  is  possible  that  he 
may  have  lived  at  the  grange  before  it  was  a  grange.  But  more  likely  there  was  a 
manor  house  at  Harbury.  Hawys,  his  wife,  was  a  daughter  of  Sir  Robert  de 
Daventry. 

1325.  On  the  morrow  of  St.  Michael,  John  son  of  Henry  de  Lodbrok  grants 
some  land  in  Herburbury.     (A.  9409.) 

1326.  On  Thursday,  the  feast  of  St.  Boniface  the  bishop  (one  day  in  May), 
he  (described  as  son  and  heir  of  Sir  Henry  de  Lodbrok)  granted  to  Sir  Robert 
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Daventry  knight  for  life  5  marks  rent  from  lands  in  Herburbury.  Sir  Robert  would 
have  been  his  father-in-law.  (A.  9040.) 

1327.  On  the  Friday  after  St.  Gregory,  whose  day  was  March  12,  John  son  of 
John  Wylecokes  of  Herburbury  granted  to  John  son  of  Sir  Henry  de  Lodbrok  part 
of  a  croft  in  Herburbury.     (A.  6647.) 

1328.  On  Tuesday  after  Michaelmas,   John  de  Lodbrok,  son  of  Sir  Henry, 
grants  to  Simon  the  miller  of  Herburbury,  and  Marjory  his  wife,  for  life,  land  and  a 
mill  which  he  had  from  John  Wylecokes.     (A.  6617.) 

1329.  He  is  associated  with  his  father,  Sir  Henry,  in  a  grant    of  lands.     See 
under  Sir  Henry. 

1334.  On  Monday  the  feast  of  St.  James  the  Apostle,  July  25,  John  son  of 
Sir  Henry  de  Lodbrok  grants  to  John  le  Ferur  and  wife  of  Herbury  a  house  and 
lands  there  for  their  lives.  The  rent  is  4  shillings,  and  a  heriot  at  death.  (A.  8229.) 
In  1326  and  again  in  1334  he  acknowledged  a  debt  in  the  Co.  of  Warwick.  (C.C.R.) 

1336.  In  March  he  was  granted  respite  from  knighthood  for  two  years.  I  had 
imagined  his  father's  death  to  have  taken  place  very  soon  after  1334.  This  agrees 
exactly.  Having  come  into  possession  of  his  inheritance  he  was  qualified  for 
knighthood  and  was  required  to  take  it  up.  But  respite  was  granted,  I  presume  on 
the  grounds  of  poverty.  Perhaps  the  death  duties  were  high. 

There  is  entered  on  a  charter  roll  of  1336  the  confirmation  of  a  grant  made  to 

the  convent  of  St.  Mary  in  prato  in  Leicester  by son  of  Henry  de  Lodbrok  of 

all  his  right  in  the  advowson  of  Blaby.  And  there  was  a  further  grant  that  the 
convent  should  not  lose  the  enjoyment  of  the  right  by  reason  of  non-user  in  the  past. 
(C.  Ch.  R.)  If  the  grant  confirmed  in  1336  was  a  recent  one,  then  the  grantor 
whose  Christian  name  is  left  blank  in  the  calendar  must  be  John  with  whom  we  are 
now  dealing. 

1341.  On  Friday  after  St.  Peter  ad  Vincula,  which  would  be  the  first  Friday 
in  August,  John,  lord  of  Lodbrok,  gave  a  bond   to   Sir   Thomas,  the  prior,  and 
convent  of  Kenilworth  for  20  marks  which  he  had  received  from  them  on  loan,  to 
be  repaid  at  Easter  next.     (A.  6923.)     It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  the  bond  bears 
proof  that  it  was  cancelled. 

1342.  In  May  he  had  to  complain  of  the  behaviour  of  Birmingham.     He  had 
been  appointed  with  others  to  array  archers  for  the  king's  service  beyond  seas.    This 
would  be  for  the  wars  in  France.     Whilst  at  Birmingham  to  array  those  from  the 
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Hundred  of  Humyliford,  some  malefactors  there  assaulted  him  and  his  servants,  and 
hindered  them  so  that  the  king's  service  was  left  undone.     (C.  P.  R.) 

1346.  Pardon  was  granted  to  John  de  Lodbrok  and   many  others  for  good 
service  done  to  the  king.     (C.  P.  R.)     I  dont  know  what  it  was  that  required  a 
pardon.     These  pardons  are  often    recorded  on  the  rolls,  and  were  generally    for 
service  done  in  war.     The  battle  of  Crecy  was  fought  on  Aug.  26,  1346,  and  perhaps 
the  service  was  done  on  that  day,  or  at  any  rate  in  that  campaign.     This  is  the  more 
likely,  for  that  Thomas  de  Beauchamp,  earl  of  Warwick,  was  at  Crecy,  and  John  de 
Lodbrok  held  manors  of  him  and  would  probably  have  to  follow  him.     If  the  John 
de  Lodbrok  to  whom  this  pardon  was  granted  was  not  a  knight,  then  it  would  be 
his  son  John,  who  at  this  time  might  be  20  years  of  age  or  more. 

1347.  This  year  he  passed  the  manor  of  Ladbroke  to  feoffees  to  the  use  of 
himself  for  life,  then  to  Thomas  his  eldest  son  and  his  heirs,  with  remainder  to  Hugh, 
brother  of  Thomas,  and  his  heirs,  to  John,  brother  of  Hugh,  and  his  heirs,  and  in 
default  to  William  Catesby  and  his  heirs. — So  says  Dugdale,  giving  as  his  authority 
some   deeds   which  he  saw  in   the  possession   of  William   Palmer.     He  mentions 
several  deeds  of  about  this  date  which  in  his  time  were  in  the  possession  of  William 
Palmer.     I  have  been  through  the  Ladbroke  deeds  which  are  now  in  the  possession 
of  Mr.  Palmer-Morewood,  but  have  seen  none  so  early  as  this.     Either  I  overlooked 
them  in  my  haste  or  they  have  disappeared  since  Dugdale's  time.     Rats  may  have 
eaten  them,  damp  may  have  rotted  them,  or  did  Dugdale  borrow  them  and  forget  to 
return  them  ?     And  are  they  now  among  his  papers  at  Merivale  ?    Who  this  William 
Palmer  was  we  shall  see  in  the  Palmer  chapter. 

Dugdale  also  mentions  a  deed  whereby  Sir  John  de  Lodbrok,  knight,  in  1349 
released  to  William  de  Catesby  and  Nicholas  Woodward  of  Itchington  all  his  right 
in  the  manor  of  Ladbroke,  and  granted  them  the  advowson.  This  year  1349  is  the 
year  of  the  Black  Death,  when  men  are  dying  by  thousands.  The  deed  is  dated  at 
Tonworth,  now  called  Tanworth  in  Arden.  There  was  a  manor  there  called 
Lodbrokes  from  the  family  of  de  Lodbroke  who  owned  it.  Looking  out  Tanworth 
in  Kelly's  Directory  for  Warwickshire,  I  see  that  there  is  there  now  a  Ladbroke  Park 
Golf  Club  who  play  at  Ladbroke  Park,  which  I  suppose  is  the  old  manor  of 
Lodbrokes.  So  do  people  and  things  live  on  in  one  shape  or  another.  Lodbroke 
and  Lodbrokes  must  not  be  confused.  Lodbroke,  /.  e.  Ladbroke,  gave  its  name  to 
the  family,  but  Lodbrokes  manor  in  Tanworth  got  its  name  from  the  family. 
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In  the  catalogue  of  Ancient  Deeds  in  P.  R.  O.  is  included  this  very  release.  It 
is  dated  from  Tanworth  on  the  Friday  after  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  (June  29)  1349.  It 
is  endorsed  as  having  been  enrolled  in  1398.  Possibly  Dugdale  saw  it  on  the  roll,  or 
he  may  have  seen  this  very  deed  or  its  counterpart.  There  are  a  very  large  number 
of  Catesby  deeds  in  the  P.  R.  O.  Of  course  the  part  of  the  indenture  which  the 
Catesbies  had  should  now  be  at  Ladbroke,  passing  with  the  estate  as  it  passed  from 
owner  to  owner.  The  other  part  of  the  indenture  which  Sir  John  de  Lodbrok  had 
might  be  anywhere,  and  that  might  be  the  part  now  in  the  P.  R.  O.  (A.  4576.) 

Sir  John  seems  to  have  lived  for  another  forty  years  after  the  sale  of  Ladbroke. 
As  he  only  sold  Ladbroke,  and  did  not  sell  Harbury  or  Lodbrokes  manor  in 
Tanworth,  and  as  several  deeds  are  dated  at  Tanworth,  I  imagined  that  during  those 
forty  years  he  lived  there,  and  no  doubt  played  golf  with  the  Ladbroke  park  golf 
club. 

On  March  3,  9  Richard  II,  1386,  a  writ  issued  from  Westminster  directing  an 
inquisition  post  mortem  to  be  held  touching  John  de  Lodbrok  chivaler.  I  presume 
that  he  was  just  dead.  I  have  had  an  abstract  made  from  the  original  in  the  Public 
Record  Office. 

The  inquisition  was  held  at  Southam  on  Tuesday  next  after  the  feast  of  the 
Annunciation  of  the  Blessed  Mary,  1386.  It  was  held  before  Robert  de  Stafford 
chivaler  and  Robert  Burgoylon.  I  dont  know  why  there  were  two  of  them.  The 
jury  were 


Robert  Erneleye  of  Stockton 
William  Barbour  of  Ichynton 
Hugh  Loteryngton  of  Lodbrok 
John  Harrys 

Henry  Waldyng  of  Lodbrok 
Thomas  Wylkyns  of  Lodbrok 


John  Wryde  sen.  of  Lodbrok 
John  Spenser  of  Lodbrok 
Henry  Palcok  of  Lodbrok 
Thomas  Cartere  of  Lodbrok 
William  Broke  of  Ichynton 
Roger  Aile  of  Lodbrok 


—The  jurors  say  that  John  de  Lodbrok  chivaler  deceased  held  no  lands  or 
— tenements  of  the  king  in  chief,  in  demesne  or  in  service  in  Co.  Warwick  on  the 
— day  he  died,  nor  of  any  others  nor  in  any  other  manner,  because  long  before  his 
— death  he  enfeoffed  Roger  de  Clifton,  parson  of  the  church  of  Lodbrok,  John  de 
— Lye  clerk,  and  Nicholas  Woodward  of  his  manors  of  Lodbrok,  Herbury  and 
— Toneworth  in  said  county  :  to  hold  to  them  and  their  heirs  without  condition, 
— fraud  or  collusion  :  by  virtue  of  which  feoffment  all  the  tenants  of  said  manors 
— attorned  to  said  feoffees.  Afterwards  said  John  de  Lodbrok  had  back  (rehabuit) 
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— the  manor  of  Lodbrok  to  himself  and  his  heirs  from  the  feoffees.  Afterwards  said 
— John  de  Lodbrok,  by  his  charter  dated  at  Lodbrok  Tuesday  next  after  the  feast 
— of  St.  Barnabas  the  Apostle  21  Edward  III  [1347],  granted  to  said  Roger  de 
— Clifton,  parson  of  the  church  of  Lodbrok,  William  de  Catesby  and  Nicholas  le 
— Wodeward  and  their  heirs  the  manor  of  Lodbrok.  By  virtue  of  which  charter  all 
— the  tenants  of  said  manor  attorned  to  said  feoffees.  Roger  de  Clifton  died,  after 
— whose  death  said  John  de  Lodbrok  released  to  William  de  Catesby  and  Nicholas 
— le  Wodeward  and  their  heirs  all  his  right  in  said  manor  of  Lodbrok.  The  jurors 
— also  say  that  Alice  now  wife  of  Lewis  (Lodewycii)  Cook  is  daughter  and  next  heir 
— of  said  John  de  Lodbrok,  and  is  30  years  of  age  and  upwards. — 

So  found  the  jury,  consisting  mostly  of  Ladbroke  men,  probably  tenants  of  the 
manor.  From  it  it  is  clear  that  the  deed  of  1347  which  Dugdale  saw  in  William 
Palmer's  possession  was  not  the  first  step  which  Sir  John  took  to  pass  the  manor  to 
the  Catesbys.  That  deed  was  "after  "  something  else,  and  that  something  else  was 
"  after  "  the  first  step,  which  must  have  been  in  or  soon  after  1340,  when  one  of  the 
feoffees,  Roger  de  Clifton,  became  parson  of  Ladbroke  church.  Roger,  whose  death 
is  mentioned,  died  in  1349,  the  year  of  the  Black  Death.  His  successor  came  and 
was  gone  again  immediately,  also  in  1349.  Did  these  two  die  of  the  Black  Death  ? 

Dugdale  says  that  Sir  John  was  twice  married  :  (i)  to  Leticia  —  -  .  (2)  to 
Hawisia  de  Daventry.  This  first  marriage  I  must  certainly  knock  on  the  head. 
Assuming  that  Leticia  is  the  Lettice  whose  will  we  have  just  seen,  as  she  died  in 
1308  leaving  ten  children  she  could  not  possibly  have  been  his  wife.  I  have  given 
her  as  a  second  wife  to  his  grandfather,  Sir  John,  and  a  man  may  not  marry  his 
grandmother.  Having  got  rid  of  this  first  wife  I  must  put  Hawys,  daughter  of  Sir 
Robert  de  Daventry,  in  her  place,  though  Dugdale  calls  her  his  second  wife.  We 
have  seen  John  and  Hawys  already  married  in  a  deed  of  1323.  His  father  being 
then  still  alive,  the  manor  of  Herburbury,  now  Harbury,  was  assigned  to  them,  and 
I  presume  they  lived  there.  By  his  first  wife  he  had  three  sons,  Thomas,  Hugh  and 
John,  who  will  be  found  under  the  next  generation.  Most  probably  there  was  a 
Henry  and  an  elder  John  who  died  young.  Thomas  was  probably  called  after  the 
earl  of  Warwick,  who  was  his  superior  lord. 

But  he  must  have  made  a  second  marriage,  as  his  inquisition  post  mortem  in 
1386  shows  that  his  daughter  and  heir  was  Alice,  then  wife  of  Louis  Cook  and  30 
years  of  age.  Who  this  second  wife  was  I  do  not  know.  But  she  certainly  could 
not  have  been  Hawys  to  whom  he  was  already  married  in  1323. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  Sir  John  must  have  reached  a  good  age.  The  entries 
relating  to  him  range  from  1323,  when  he  was  probably  just  married,  to  1386  when 
he  is  just  dead.  He  could  not  have  been  under  80  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  If,  as  I  have  supposed,  he  had  taken  a  part  in  the  fight  at  Crecy  and  had 
then  been  a  middle-aged  man,  he  would  towards  the  close  of  his  life  have  been  like 
a  Waterloo  colonel  alive  in  1855,  or  a  Crimean  colonel  alive  in  1895.  Had  there 
been  medals  in  those  days  and  had  the  medals  come  down  with  the  title  deeds, 
Ladbroke  might  have  a  medal  for  Hastings  given  to  the  Domesday  William,  and  a 
medal  for  Crecy  given  to  this  Sir  John. 

Gen.  VIII.  Thomas  de  Lodbrok.  Eldest  son  of  Sir  John,  as  we  learn  from 
the  deed  of  1347.  He  married  Alice  daughter  of  William  de  Catesby.  He  was  alive 
in  September  1362,  when  he  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Ladbroke.  But  he  is 
not  mentioned  in  his  father's  inquisition  of  1386,  and  so  he  must  have  died  without 
surviving  issue  before  then.  One  gets  a  glimpse  of  Alice  his  wife  in  1360.  Amongst 
the  Ancient  Deeds  in  the  P.  R.  O.  is  the  testament  of  John  of  Peterborough.  It  is 
dated  on  the  eve  of  St.  Chad  the  Confessor,  1360,  and  was  proved  in  the  church  of 
Holy  Trinity,  Coventry,  in  April  1361.  He  seems  to  have  been  an  old  servant  of 
William  de  Catesby,  whom  he  calls  his  master,  and  whom  with  his  wife  Joan  de 
Catesby  he  appoints  his  executors.  Amongst  several  legacies  is  one  of  a  maser  to 
Alice  wife  of  Thomas  de  Lodbrok.  There  are  several  masers  or  wooden  bowls  now 
at  Ladbroke,  but  I  am  afraid  that  they  hardly  go  back  so  far  as  this. 

Hugh,  second  son  of  Sir  John,  is  mentioned  in  the  deed  of  1347,  but  I  see  no 
more  of  him.  Perhaps  he  died  in  1349,  the  year  of  the  Black  Death.  At  any  rate 
neither  he  nor  his  were  alive  in  1386. 

John,  third  son  of  Sir  John,  is  mentioned  in  the  deed  of  1347,  but  I  see  no 
more  of  him.  Perhaps  he  too  died  in  1349.  At  any  rate  neither  he  nor  his  were 
alive  in  1386. 

Alice,  daughter  of  Sir  John  de  Lodbrok  by  his  second  marriage,  was  born 
c.  1356,  being  declared  to  be  his  heir  and  upwards  of  30  years  of  age  in  the  inquisi- 
tion of  1386.  We  have  just  seen  that  the  inquisition  called  her  the  wife  of  Louis 
Cook.  Dugdale  calls  her  the  wife  of  Louis  Cardian.  In  the  P.  R.  O.  there  is  a 
bond  by  William  Athewyk  and  Louis  Cardian  alias  Cardigan  to  John  de  Catesby  for 
;£ioo,  to  be  paid  at  the  feast  of  the  Holy  Trinity  next.  Dated  April  28,  1399. 
(A.  6408.)  The  difference  between  Cardian  or  Cardigan  and  Cook  need  not  disturb 
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us  much.  Surnames  are  still  in  their  early  days  and  sit  loose,  and  alternative  ones 
are  not  uncommon.  Probably  his  name  was  Cardian,  but  those  who  remembered 
his  father  or  grandfather  called  him  the  Cook.  Curiously  there  is  in  the  P.  R.  O. 
a  deed  of  Aug.  i,  1334,  in  which  Richard  le  Cok  of  Lodbrok  was  concerned,  and  to 
which  Roger  de  Lodbrok,  the  rector,  was  a  witness.  Perhaps  that  was  his  father  or 
grandfather. 

We  shall  meet  with  Alice  Cardian  again  for  a  moment  or  two  in  the  next 
chapter,  when  the  Catesbies  come  in,  like  Ahab,  to  take  possession  of  Ladbroke, 
and  she  shows  fight.  Dugdale  gives  her  an  only  daughter  Catherine,  who  married 
William  Hathewyk,  he  who  figures  with  a  dropped  H  in  the  above  mentioned  bond. 
William  and  Catherine  Hathewyk  (probably  "  at  the  wick  ")  had  a  son  John,  alive 
in  1431. 

THREE  UNATTACHED  DE  LODBROKES. 

I  have  now  finished  the  de  Lodbrokes  so  far  as  giving  an  orderly  succession  of 
them  is  concerned,  and  I  hope  that  I  have  not  made  more  blunders  than  the  thinness 
of  the  material  will  excuse.  But  there  are  one  or  two  of  the  name,  and  probably  of 
the  family,  whom  I  should  like  to  set  down  though  I  cannot  attach  them  to  any 
parents  in  particular. 

I.  Margaret  de  Lodbrok.     In  August,  1349,  being  a  nun  she  was  appointed 
prioress  of  Sewardesle  priory.     She  was  appointed  by  the  king  in  consequence  of  the 
nonage  of  Giles,  son  and  heir  of  William  de  Sancto  Johanne  (C.  P.  R.).     She  was 
still  prioress  in  1353,  for  on  Sunday  in  Mid  Lent  that  year  she  granted  a  shop  in 
le   Smerekerneresrowe   in   Northampton   to   Alice    Mullesworth    of  Northampton. 
(B.  2761.)     She  is  rather  early  to  have  been  a  daughter  of  the  last  Sir  John,  but  she 
might  have  been  his  sister  or  cousin,  a  daughter  of  one  of  his  lay  uncles. 

II.  William  Ladbroke   resigned  the   rectory  of   Hanworth    in   Middlesex   in 
1362.     The    patrons    were   the    Dairells    of  Lillingston,    Co.    Bucks.     (Hennessy's 
London  Clergy.)     He  might  be  a  brother  of  the  last  Sir  John,  and  therefore  one  of 
the  "  boys"  mentioned  in  the  two  wills. 

III.  William  Lodbroke.    In  Aug.  1388  Sir  John  Walcote  knight  was  pardoned 
for  having  on  Saturday  night  before  Palm  Sunday,  1387,  laid  in  wait  for  William 
Lodbroke  at  Shepeshede.     He  had  assaulted  him  with  intent  to  kill  him  and  had 
stolen  his  tabard  worth  10  shillings.     And  in  Aug.  1403  John  Hare  of  Wodehouse, 
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Co.  Leicester,  was  pardoned  for  having  on  Thursday  in  Witsun  week,  1388,  lain  in 
ambush  at  Leicester  and  killed  William  Lodbroke.  (C.  P.  R.)  Why  did  everybody 
try  to  kill  this  poor  man  ?  Was  it  for  the  value  of  his  tabard  ?  And  why  were  they 
pardoned  ?  John  Hare  seems  to  have  done  fifteen  years  for  his  crime. 

IV.  John  de  Lodbroke,  parson.  For  a  moment  I  thought  he  might  be  the 
above  John,  son  of  Sir  John  who  had  a  medal  for  Crecy.  But  it  is  hardly  possible 
that  he  can  be  the  same.  In  the  old  folio  calendar  of  inquisitions  p.  m.  I  chanced 
to  notice  a  John  de  Lodbrok,  parson  in  1336,  amongst  one  of  the  inquisitions  which 
had  no  business  to  be  calendared  in  that  volume,  because  it  was  not  really  an 
inquisition  post  mortem.  (II.  74.)  In  the  calendar  of  Patent  Rolls  I  found  a  fuller 
account  of  what  it  was  about. 

It  appears  that  John  Brown,  patron  of  Shipden  church,  and  John  de  Lodbrok, 
parson  of  it,  and  the  parishioners,  had  petitioned  the  king  and  had  shown  that  a 
great  part  of  their  churchyard  had  been  washed  away,  so  that  the  church  was  likely 
to  fall.  Consequently  leave  was  given  for  John  Brown  to  make  over  to  John  de 
Lodbroke  an  acre  of  land  in  Shipden  for  a  new  church  and  churchyard.  This  is 
dated  April  15,  1336. 

Where  was  this  parish  of  Shipden  ?  One  will  not  find  the  name  in  a  list  of 
parishes  to  day.  It  is  gone.  It  is  a  most  interesting  one,  for  most  of  it  lies 
dissolved  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  off  the  coast  of  Norfolk,  and  what  is  left  of  it  is 
(under  the  name  of  Cromer)  gradually  following  what  has  gone  before,  year  by  year, 
bit  by  bit.  One  has  only  to  walk  two  or  three  miles  from  Cromer  along  the  coast 
and  one  will  come  to  a  church,  Sidestrand,  which  is  at  this  moment  exactly  in  the 
position  in  which  Shipden  was  in  1336.  Its  churchyard  has  partly  tumbled  down 
the  cliff  and  been  washed  away,  and  its  church  will  soon  follow.  It  is  a  case  of  Jack 
and  Jill.  Jack  fell  down  the  hill  and  Jill  tumbled  after.  The  last-remaining  of 
the  old  churches  of  Dunwich  is  also  at  this  moment  in  a  like  position.  Every 
year  I  go  to  see  it  and  every  year  there  is  less  of  it  to  see  than  there  was  the  year 
before.  In  his  History  of  Norfolk,  Blomfield  tells  us  that  Cromer  does  not  come 
into  Domesday  but  is  represented  there  by  Shipden. 

It  does  not  appear  that  anything  was  done  at  once  after  the  petition  and  grant 
of  1336.  But  Blomefield  says  that  in  1390  certain  duties  were  earmarked  for  the 
erection  of  a  pier  to  keep  back  the  sea  there;  and  that  in  1392-3  a  new  site  was 
granted  by  the  patron,  Sir  William  Beauchamp,  on  which  the  present  church  of 
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Cromer  was  built  (VIII,  105).  I  presume  that  between  1336  and  1392  the  old 
church  of  Shipden  had  been  clean  washed  away,  or  at  any  rate  was  in  as  precarious  a 
state  as  Sidestrand  and  Dunwich  are  now.  Why  a  new  name  as  well  as  a  new 
church  was  needed  I  dont  know.  Blomfield  also  shows  that  there  was  a  new  rector 
appointed  in  1349,  which  looks  as  if  John  de  Lodbrok  had  died  that  year,  the  year 
when  everybody  was  dying,  the  year  of  the  Black  Death.  Warwickshire  is  rather  a 
long  way  from  the  coast  of  Norfolk,  and  one  may  wonder  why,  if  John  de  Lodbrok 
did  belong  to  Warwickshire,  he  did  not  get  a  living  nearer  home.  I  see  two 
possible  connections  between  Shipden  and  Warwickshire  in  Blomefield,  one  of 
which  might  account  for  it. 

The  C.  P.  R.  also  mentions  a  John  de  Lodbrok  clerk  staying  in  England  in 
1329,  who  has  letters  nominating  two  attorneys  for  him  in  Ireland  for  two  years. 
Probably  he  is  the  same  man.  But  I  dont  see  how  to  connect  him  with  the  family 
with  which  we  are  dealing,  unless  he  is  a  brother  of  Sir  Henry  and  parson  Hugh. 
Possibly  he  was  only  a  native  of  Ladbroke  who  had  dropped  his  father's  name  at 
Ordination  and  taken  the  name  of  his  native  place. 

And  now  there  only  remains  to  print  verbatim  the  two  testaments  that  I  have 
already  described,  and  to  put  the  eight  generations  into  a  tree  where  they  can  be 
seen  at  a  glance.  And  then  the  de  Lodbrokes  go  out  and  the  de  Catesbies  come  in. 
The  de  Lodbrokes  sell  and  go  out  when  Crecy,  in  which  they  fought,  is  a  recent 
fight ;  and  I  may  add  in  the  spirit  of  prophecy  that  the  Catesbies  will  sell  and  go  out 
a  very  few  years  before  Gunpowder  plot  which  they  helped  to  hatch. 

In  a  pedigree  dates  and  everything  else  are  bound  to  look  positive  and  exact, 
for  there  is  no  room  to  express  uncertainty.  But  I  need  hardly  say  that  in  this 
pedigree  the  dates  are  circa,  and  that  there  is  much  uncertainty  in  it.  There  are 
eight  generations  counting  from  the  second  William  to  the  last  Thomas.  They 
occupy  about  260  years,  which  is  rather  too  much.  Probably  one  generation  is 
missing.  The  last  Sir  John  lives  too  long,  though  I  do  not  see  how  to  shorten  his 
days.  Possibly  the  succession  is  right,  but  the  relationship  wrong  in  some  cases. 
The  successor  may  be  nephew  or  grandson  to  his  predecessor  instead  of  son.  I  cant 
help  suspecting  that  Lettice  and  Paulina,  who  each  mention  a  sister  Johanna,  meant 
a  sister-in-law  and  the  same  one,  viz.  Johanna  de  Baresworth.  If  so  this  pedigree 
needs  to  be  altered  thereabouts. 
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William,    Domesday  tenant    1086 
William  de  Lodbroke  C.  1165  and  his  elder  brother,  perhaps  grandsons  of  above  William 

Henry  de  Lodbroke 

John  de  Lodbroke  =  Sarah.     Had  elder  brother  William,  s.p, 

Henry  de  Lodbroke  =  Isabella 

John  de  Lodbroke    =    (i)  Johanna  de  Baresworth  =  (2)  Lettice 

'     1240101309 


Henry  de  Lodbroke  1260  to          Thomas      Hugh        Roger       Petronilla  =  Henry  de  Brandeston 

1335  =  Paulina  Ralph     Nicholas   Augustine   Sybil  =  John  de  Berkeley 

Edmund 

John  de  Lodbroke  1300  to  1386  =  (i)   Hawys  de   Daventry    =    (2)    

sold  Ladbroke 


Thomas  de  L.  =  Alice  Catesby     Hugh  s.p.     John  s.p.         Alice  de  L.  =  Lewis  Cardian  or  Cook 
dead  in  1386  s.p.  dead  in         dead  in  born  1356 

1386  1386 

Katherine  =  William  Hathewyk 

John  Hathewyk 

Will   of  Leticia  de   Lodbroke,    1308.    (Ancient    Deeds,  A.   4583.) 

In  nomine  Dei  amen.  Ego  Leticia  uxor  Johannis  de  Lodbroke  die  Jovis  proxima  post  festum  Sancti 
Illarii  anno  Domini  m°  tricentesimo  octavo  coram  Thoma  tune  capellano  parochiali  in  Thanewurth 
condo  testamentum  meum  in  hunc  modum.  Imprimis  lego  animam  meam  Deo  et  corpus  meum  ad 
sepeliendum  in  capella  beate  Marie  in  Lodbroke,  et  coram  corpore  meo  melius  averium  partis  mee 
nomine  principalii.  Fabrice  ecclesie  de  Lichesfeld  dimidiam  marcam.  Capellano  parochiali  de 
Thanewurth  unum  tricenale.  Capellano  parochiali  de  Lodbroke  unum  tricenale.  Willelmo  de 
Lodbroke  monacho  in  Covintre  xxs.  Fratri  Eadmundo  filio  meo  supertunicam  meam  apertam  cum 
mantello  de  pers  (ps).  Nicholao,  Rogero  et  Augustino  filiis  meis  unicuique  quatuor  oves  matrices. 
Fratri  Willelmo  de  Napton  unam  marcam  pro  obbitu.  Thome  filio  meo  salterium  meum.  Fratribus 
minoribus  Covintre  dimidiam  marcam.  Fratribus  predicatoribus  Warwike  dimidiam  marcam. 
Petronille  filie  mee  unum  firmale  aureum,  unum  fruntale  et  unum  primarium.  Sibille  filie  mee 
rubeam  robam  meam  integre  et  totum  quod  decet  pro  camera  mea  et  unam  firmale  aureum. 
Pauline  uxori  Henrici  de  Lodbroke  sex  bidentes.  Singulis  puerorum  ejusdem  duos  bidentes. 
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Johanni  Wodart  unum  anulum  aureum.  Leticie  filie  ejusdem  duos  bidentes.  CeleStrie  uxori 
Johannis  Perseval  secundum  fruntale  et  quoddam  kelle.  Johanne  de  Stoke  unam  bricam.  Agneti 
filie  sue  unam  garlondestam.  Henrico  de  Braunteston  unum  anulum  aureum.  Johanni  de 
Berkeleye  unum  anulum  aureum.  Singulis  puerorum  ejusdem  duos  bidentes.  Singulis  puerorum 
Margarete  de  Blaby  unum  bidentem.  Johanne  sorori  mee  robam  meam  de  blueto.  Alicie  de 
Scrapetuft'  supertunicam  meam  de  viridi  apertam  cum  capussio.  Egeline  supertunicam  meam 
clausam  de  viridi.  Johanni  de  Okere  septem  ulnas  de  novo  panno  ad  unam  robam.  Willelmo 
Wodart  quatuor  bidentes.  Johanni  de  Shuckebor'  dimidiam  marcam.  Iseude  uxori  sue 
supertunicam  de  blueto.  Rogero  de  Ardena  IIIs.  Johanni  Coco  IIs.  Egidio  le  Warde  xnd. 
Johanni  de  Arleye  xnd.  Thome  Scot  xnd.  Rogero  Bissop  xiid.  Felicie  servienti  xnd.  Ricardo 
Bissop  xnd.  Galfrido  Paternoster  xnd.  Item  Rogero  de  Ludbroke  capellano  dimidiam  marcam. 
Et  totum  quod  residuum  fuerit  lego  Johanni  de  Lodbroke  domino  et  marito  meo.  Et  ad  omnia 
ista  premissa  plene  exequenda  ordino  et  instituo  executores  meos  Johannem  de  Lodbroke  dominum 
meum,  Henricum,  Thomam,  Radulphum  et  Hugonem  filios  meos,  qui  signa  sua  una  cum  sigillo 
meo  apposuerunt  presenti  testamento. 

Endorsed  with  a  long  memorandum  that  it  was  proved  before  the  official  of  the 
bishop  of  Coventry  and  Lichfield  on  Feb.  7,  1308,  and  in  St.  Mary's  church, 
Warwick,  on  Feb.  27,  1308.  I  presume  this  is  1308/9. 

Will  of  Paulina  de  Lodbroke,  1304,  1309.    (Ancient  Deeds,  A,  4580.) 

In  nomine  Patris  et  filii  et  Spiritus  Sancti  amen.  Ego  Paulina  de  Lodbroke  die  Mercurii  in 
crastino  Sancte  Katerine  virginis  anno  regni  regis  Edwardi  tricesimo  tertio  condo  Testamentum 
meum  in  hunc  modum.  In  primis  do  [et]  lego  animam  meam  Deo  et  corpus  meum  ad  sepeliendum 
in  Semiterio  beati  Leonardide  Wroxale,  et  coram  corpore  meo  unum  Bovem  precii  viginti  solidorum. 
Item  Monialibus  ibidem  Deo  servientibus  ad  unam  Pitanciam  viginti  solidorum.  Item  Capellano 
parochiali  ejusdem  Loci  unum  Tricenale.  Item  lego  Johanne  Sorori  mee  omnia  bona  mea  residua 
pro  voluntate  sua  disponenda  pro  Salute  Anime  mee  et  Auxilium  puerorum  meorum  et  per  visum 
Henrici  de  Lodbroke  mariti  mei,  Radulphi  de  Lodbroke  Rectoris  Ecclesie  de  Pyrie.  Et  ad  ista 
plene  perficienda  ordino  et  constituo  Executores  meos  Henricum  de  Lodbroke  maritum  meum, 
Radulphum  de  Lodbroke  et  Johannam  Sororem  meam,  qui  Sigilla  sua  una  cum  Sigillo  meo 
apposuerunt.  Preterea  maternis  Ecclesiis  Lie'  et  Wygorn'  pro  equali  porcione  unam  marcam. 

Endorsed  with  a  memorandum  that  it  was  proved  before  Thomas,  dean  of  the 
deanery  of  Stonle,  on  Saturday,  the  feast  of  St.  Lucy  the  Virgin,  A.D.  1309. 
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CHAPTER    VII. 


CATESBY    FAMILY. 


Catesby  is  the  name  of  a  small  parish  four  miles  from  Daventry.  It  had  a 
nunnery,  of  which  some  signs  can  still  be  seen.  It  is  in  the  county  of  Northampton 
near  the  Warwickshire  boundary.  From  it  the  family  that  we  have  now  reached 
must  have  taken  their  name,  like  as  the  family  just  dismissed  took  theirs  from 
Ladbroke.  It  does  not  concern  me  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  them,  but  merely 
their  succession  and  a  few  dates.  For  they  never  lived  in  Ladbroke  as  far  as  I  can 
see.  They  held  the  manor  and  lands  under  its  chief  lords,  they  presented  to  the 
rectory,  they  granted  leases,  they  raised  money  by  mortgages  on  it,  but  that  is  about 
all  that  they  had  to  do  with  it.  They  had  other  and  better  houses  wherein  they 
chose  to  live.  Had  it  been  within  my  province  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  them, 
there  would  have  been  more  to  say  about  them  than  about  their  predecessors,  the 
de  Lodbrokes.  For  they  are  not  so  far  off.  One  of  them  fought  on  the  losing  side 
at  Bosworth  and  paid  the  penalty  for  backing  the  wrong  horse.  Two  more  of  them 
in  the  next  century  would  not  move  with  the  times  and  accept  the  new  form  of 
religion,  and  they  too  suffered  accordingly.  The  last  exploit  of  the  family  was 
Gunpowder  plot.  They  had  been  very  numerous  till  then,  but  after  that  they  seem 
to  disappear  as  if  they  had  all  had  been  blown  up  with  their  own  powder.  In 
Mr.  Foster's  Alumni  Oxonienses,  1500 — 1886,  there  are  nine  of  them  who  all 
matriculated  before  Gunpowder  plot,  but  not  one  afterwards.  So  Oxford  had  nine 
before  and  never  one  since.  In  the  Cambridge  list  of  graduates  1659 — 1823  there 
are  none.  In  Crockford's  Clergy  List  for  1892  there  are  none.  In  Mr.  Shaw's  huge 
list  of  knights  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  day  there  are  five  before 
Gunpowder  plot,  none  since.  I  have  looked  into  several  long  lists  of  people  and  find 
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none  of  them  since  Gunpowder  plot.  However,  at  last  I  find  exceptions.  Allibone's 
List  of  Authors  has  a  Mark  Catesby,  a  naturalist  of  the  early  eighteenth  century. 
Also  a  Lady  Juliet,  who  perhaps  is  fictitious.  And  the  London  Directory  for  1887 
has  three  of  the  name  following  their  trades.  And  I  think  the  advertisement  columns 
of  London  newspapers  of  to  day  show  us  that  the  name  is  still  quite  alive.  These 
must  all  get  their  name  from  the  same  Northamptonshire  village,  and  perhaps  are  off- 
shoots from  the  same  family.  It  is  clear  that  some  family  fortunes  were  made  and 
some  were  marred  by  the  changes  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  Catesby  fortunes 
were  then  marred  and  have  never  been  since  what  they  were  before. 

There  are  a  huge  quantity  of  Catesby  deeds,  over  500,  included  in  the 
Catalogue  of  Ancient  Deeds  in  the  P.  R.  O.  They  range  from  the  reign  of  Henry  III 
to  that  of  Elizabeth.  I  presume  they  got  there  after  the  attainder  of  Robert  Catesby 
in  1605.  But  I  shall  not  extract  from  them  much  more  than  a  few  dates,  as  they 
go  into  details  which  lie  outside  my  province.  I  may  mention  that  the  Catesbies 
had  property  in  Coventry,  including  a  capital  messuage  and  some  small  houses  in  a 
lane  called  Catesby  lane.  The  lane  is  mentioned  in  deeds  of  the  years  1373,  1378, 
1405,  1447,  1464,  1474.  Possibly  some  street  in  Coventry  still  bears  the  name. 
The  references  to  it  are  A,  3063,  4289,  4294,  4296,  7147,  8449,  9271.  In  8449  the 
instructions  as  to  how  a  house  is  to  be  built  are  elaborate  enough  to  enable  a 
builder  to  day  to  give  an  estimate  of  the  cost. 

Gen.  I.  William  de  Catesby.  c.  1300-1370.  I  start  with  him  and  call  him 
No.  i,  not  because  he  was  No.  i,  for  of  course  he  was'nt,  but  because  with  him  the 
connection  with  Ladbroke  seems  to  begin.  This  is  he  whose  daughter  Alice 
married  Thomas  de  Lodbrok  of  Gen.  VIII,  and  who  bought  from  the  de  Lodbrokes 
their  manor  at  Ladbroke,  holding  it  as  they  did  of  the  chief  lords.  He  was  sent  to 
represent  the  county  of  Warwick  in  the  short  Parliaments  of  1339,  1340,  1353,  1354, 
I357)  T36o,  1365.  In  and  about  1340  he  was  holding  the  office  of  escheator  for 
the  counties  of  Warwick,  Leicester,  Nottingham,  Derby  and  Lancaster.  Among 
other  duties  he  would  have  to  call  the  juries  that  made  inquisitions  post  mortem, 
and  those  that  made  inquisitions  ad  quod  damnum  (what  harm  will  it  do?),  the  one 
that  the  king's  dues  might  not  escape  payment,  the  other  that  land  might  not  be 
given  in  mortmain  whereby  the  king  should  suffer  loss.  I  assume  that  the  M.P.  and 
the  escheator  are  the  same  man.  He  must  have  died  somewhere  about  1370. 

There  is  an  interesting  will  dated  in  1360  made  by  John  of  Peterborough.  He 
appears  to  have  been  an  old  servant  of  William  Catesby,  whom  he  appoints  his 
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executor  with  Joan,  wife  of  William.     It  was  proved  at  Coventry  in  April   1361. 
(A.  11,563.     See  also  11,564.) 

I  will  take  the  opportunity  of  correcting  here  a  slip  that  I  have  made  in  former 
chapters.  I  have  said  that  the  Catesbies  were  descended  from  the  de  Lodbrokes,  and 
therefore  from  Domesday  William.  Of  course  the  marriage  which  will  be 
mentioned  under  the  next  Generation  would  have  no  such  effect. 

Gen.  II.  John  Catesby  succeeded  his  father  William  somewhere  about  1370. 
The  de  before  Catesby  has  to  be  dropped  some  time  or  other,  and  so  I  may  as  well 
drop  it  now.  He  did  not  come  into  peaceable  possession  of  Ladbroke  but  he  had  to 
fight  for  it  in  the  law-courts.  We  have  seen  that  Sir  John  de  Lodbroke  and  his 
three  sons,  Thomas,  Hugh  and  John,  had  sold  their  interest  in  it  to  William 
Catesby.  But  when  John  Catesby  would  enter  into  possession  their  half  sister 
Alice,  wife  of  Louis  Cardian  or  Cook,  .disputed  his  title.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Richard  II,  c.  1380,  there  were  law-suits  between  Alice  Cardian  and  John 
Catesby.  She  said  that  there  was  an  entail  by  her  grandfather,  Henry  de  Lodbrok. 
He  said  that  his  father  had  purchased  it  from  Sir  John  de  Lodbrok  and  his  sons 
and  that  the  deed  of  entail  was  a  fraud.  After  much  expenditure  of  time  and 
money  the  two  parties  agreed  to  stand  to  the  award  of  the  dukes  of  Surrey  and 
Exeter.  Apparently  the  dukes  awarded  it  to  the  Catesbies,  who  henceforth  had 
peaceable  possession.  So  I  learn  from  Dugdale. 

Among  the  Ancient  Deeds  in  P.  R.  O.  are  catalogued 

Memoranda  as  to  the  manors  of  Lodbrok  and  Toneworth  (Tanworth)  and  the  suit  against 
Catesby  by  Lewis  and  Alice  (Cardian)  and  William  Hathewyc,  and  intended  to  show  that  said  manors 
were  not  held  in  fee  tail ;  and  reference  is  made  to  deeds  by  Sir  Henry  de  Lodbrok  and  Sir  John 
his  son.  (A.  6362.) 

I  have  no  doubt  that  if  I  had  had  these  memoranda  transcribed  they  would 
have  thrown  more  light  on  the  matter.  But  possibly  they  are  what  Dugdale  saw. 

In  1383-4  John  Catesby  did  homage  to  Henry,  lord  Ferrers  of  Groby,  for  those 
lands  in  Ladbroke  which  were  held  of  him.  In  1389  he  presented  to  the  rectory  of 
Ladbroke.  In  1372  he  represented  the  county  of  Warwick  in  Parliament,  and  not 
again,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  till  1392.  He  is  associated  with  Emma  his  wife  in  deeds 
(P.  R.  O.)  from  1382  to  1399.  That  is  the  last  date  on  which  I  can  see  him  alive. 
Deeds  of  1405  show  Emma  as  his  widow  associated  with  William,  his  son  and  heir. 

He  married  Emma  daughter  and  co-heir  of  Robert  de  Crawnford,  by  which 
marriage  the  lordship  of  Ashby  Legers  came  to  the  Catesby  family.  I  think  that 
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Ashby  Legers  was  henceforth  their  chief  place  of  residence,  and  there  many  of  them 
were  buried.  Besides  their  two  sons  William  and  John  who  follow,  there  was  a 
younger  son  Robert,  who  was  associated  with  his  mother  in  several  deeds  of  1414. 
But  I  need  not  run  after  him. 

Gen.  III.  William  Catesby  succeeded  his  father  John,  and  did  homage  for  the 
manor  of  Ladbroke  to  the  earl  of  Warwick  in  1404-5.  But  he  died  without  children 
in  1407-8.  The  latest  deed  in  which  I  see  him  alive  is  one  of  Dec.  30,  1406. 

John  Catesby  succeeded  his  brother  William.  In  1409,  1413,  i433>  he 
presented  to  Ladbroke  rectory  ;  in  1417,  1431,  to  Radborne  rectory.  In  1411-12  a 
grant  of  free  warren  was  made  to  his  mother  Emma  and  himself  in  all  their  demesne 
lands  of  Ladbroke,  Radborne,  Shuckborough,  Ashby  Legers  etc.  In  1425  and  1429 
he  represented  the  county  of  Northampton  in  Parliament.  There  is  in  the  P.  R.  O.  an 
indenture  whereby  John  Catesby  grants  some  land  in  Ladbroke  to  Master  John 
Southam,  clerk,  in  exchange  for  some  land  at  Rodburne,  reserving  to  himself  the  rent 
of  a  rose  at  midsummer  and  suit  of  his  court  at  Ladbroke  twice  a  year.  This  is 
dated  at  Ladbroke  on  the  feast  of  St.  Hilary,  1429.  But  this  does  not  necessarily 
show  that  he  was  living  there.  (A.  11,113.) 

When  he  presented  to  Ladbroke  rectory  in  1433,  he  did  so  jointly  with 
Margaret  his  wife.  She  was  a  daughter  and  co-heir  of  William  de  Montfort.  We 
have  seen  a  de  Montfort  connection  with  Ladbroke  under  the  chief  lords.  I  dont 
know  whether  Margaret  may  have  had  some  inheritance  here  or  not. 

I  cannot  see  John  after  May,  1436.  In  a  deed  of  1437  Margaret  is  described 
as  his  widow.  Margaret  is  associated  in  several  deeds  with  her  son,  Sir  William, 
down  to  1454.  Besides  William  who  follows  they  had  a  son  John  who  is  described 
in  several  deeds  (P.  R.  O.)  as  a  justice  of  the  Common  Bench.  He  is  the  "  uncle 
John  "  mentioned  in  his  nephew's  will.  There  is  a  short  memoir  of  him  in  D.  N.  B. 

Gen.  IV.  William  Catesby  succeeded  his  father  John.  He  presented  to 
Ladbroke  rectory  in  1440  and  1467.  In  1444  and  1457  the  inquisitions  post  mortem 
have  shown  him  holding  lands  in  Ladbroke  under  lord  Ferrers.  At  Christmas  1449 
he  was  knighted  by  king  Henry  VI  at  Greenwich.  (Shaw's  Knights.)  In  the  parlia- 
ment that  met  in  Feb.  1449  he  represented  the  county  of  Northampton.  In  the 
parliament  that  met  in  Nov.  1449  he  represented  the  county  of  Warwick. 

By  two  marriages  he  had  two  families.  His  first  wife  was  Philippa,  daughter 
and  co-heiress  of  Sir  William  Bishopston.  She  died  Dec.  20,  1446.  His  second 
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wife  was  Johanna,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Alice  Barre  and  formerly  wife  of  Renard 
de  la  Bere.  She  died  Aug.  n,  1471.  (See  Vis.  Herefordshire  1569.) 

Sir  William  Catesby  died  in  1470  and  was  buried  at  Ashby  Legers.  (Bridges' 
History  of  Northants). 

Gen.  V.     William  Catesby,  son  of  Sir  William  by  his  first  marriage.     One  day 
in  July,  1484,  somebody  wrote  these  two  lines  on  the  doors  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral : — 
The  Cat,  the  Rat  and  Lovel  our  dog, 
Ruleth  all  England  under  a  Hog. 

The  Hog  was  Richard  III,  because  a  boar  was  his  heraldic  device.  The  Rat 
was  Sir  Richard  Ratcliffe.  The  Cat  was  William  Catesby  who  heads  this  generation. 
He  had  great  influence  with  Richard  before  he  became  king,  and  he  remained 
faithful  to  him  to  the  very  end.  In  several  deeds  (P.  R.  O.)  of  the  first  two  years  of 
Richard's  reign  he  is  described  as  squire  of  the  king's  body.  There  was  but  one 
Parliament  called  in  that  reign,  which  sat  from  Jan.  23  to  Feb.  20,  1484.  The 
House  of  Commons  elected  William  Catesby  as  their  Speaker. 

Of  course   he  figures  in    Shakespeare's  Richard  III,  but  not  very  gloriously, 
running  the  errands  and  doing  the  dirty  work  which  was  given  him  to  do.     However, 
he  remained  faithful  to  the  end  and  may  have  credit  for  that  and  for  some  other 
virtues.     On  Aug.  22,  1485,  was  fought  the  battle  of  Bosworth.     Shakespeare  shows 
us  the  field  of  battle.     Richard's  horse  is  slain  and  he  fights  on  foot. 
Richard.     A  horse  !  a  horse  !  my  kingdom  for  a  horse  ! 
Catesby.     Withdraw,  my  lord,  I'll  help  you  to  a  horse. 

But  Richard  will  not  withdraw  and  is  killed  fighting.  Catesby  was  taken  prisoner 
and  three  days  afterwards  was  beheaded  at  Leicester.  He  made  his  will  just  before 
his  execution.  Dugdale  prints  it  in  full  under  Lapworth.  In  it  he  occasionally 
addresses  individuals  ;  e.g.  "  And,  uncle  John,  remember  my  soule,  as  ye  have  done 
my  body,  and  better,  and  I  pray  you  see  the  sadler  Hartington  be  paid." 

He  married  Margaret  daughter  of  William,  lord  Zouch,  and  left  a  son  George. 
She  died  in  October,  1494.  Her  inquisitions  post  mortem  for  three  counties  were 
held  in  Feb.  1495.  I"  Gloucestershire  she  held  the  manors  of  Willicote  and  Alscote, 
held  of  the  abbot  of  Tewkesbury  by  the  yearly  rent  of  a  grain  of  pepper  and  fealty. 
In  Oxfordshire  she  held  Walcote,  Ipwell  and  Chastleton.  This  last  we  shall  meet 
with  again  presently.  In  Warwickshire  she  held  Wellesbourne  of  the  abbot  of 
Kenelworth.  These  having  been  settled  on  her  by  her  father-in-law,  did  not  come 
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into  the  king's  hands  by  reason  of  her  husband's  attainder  till  her  death.    George  her 
son  and  heir  was  declared  to  be  22  years  of  age  and  upwards. 

William  Catesby  was  attainted  by  Parliament  in  Nov.  1485,  and  his  estate  came 
into  the  king's  hands.  In  March  1488  it  was  granted  by  the  Crown  to  Sir  John 
Risley,  knight,  and  his  male  issue.  In  Oct.  1495  tne  act  °f  attainder  was  annulled 
and  the  reversion  of  the  estate  was  granted  to  George  Catesby.  Sir  John  Risley 
died  without  male  issue  in  Jan.  1512.  All  these  particulars  are  set  down  in  the 
inquisition  p.  m.  of  George  Catesby,  an  abstract  of  which  will  be  found  at  the  end  of 
this  chapter. 

Gen.  VI.  George  Catesby,  son  and  heir  of  the  attainted  William.  Born  in  or 
near  1473.  In  Oct.  1495  the  attainder  was  annulled  and  the  reversion  of  his  father's 
estate  was  granted  to  him.  I  presume  that  he  had  to  wait  for  Sir  John  Risley's 
death,  in  which  case  he  never  entered  into  possession,  as  he  died  before  Sir  John. 

His  will  was  dated  May  18,  1504,  and  he  died  on  May  20,  1507.  He 
bequeathed  his  body  to  be  buried  at  Ashby  Leger,  and  directed  that  two  marble 
stones  should  be  bought,  the  one  to  be  laid  over  his  father  and  mother  and  the  other 
over  himself.  (Dugdale.)  His  inquisition  post  mortem  was  not  held  till  1512,  when 
Sir  John  Risley  died.  An  abstract  of  it  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  this  chapter.  It 
shows  exactly  what  lands  the  Catesbies  held  in  the  county  of  Warwick.  A  separate 
inquisition  was  always  held  for  each  county  in  which  the  deceased  person  held  lands. 
This  only  concerns  Warwickshire.  The  chief  estates  of  the  Catesbies  were  in 
Northamptonshire. 

George  Catesby  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Empson,  a  North- 
amptonshire lawyer,  who  with  Edmund  Dudley  rose  to  wealth  and  favour  with  king 
Henry  VII.  But  both  their  heads  were  cut  off  by  Henry  VIII.  The  reversal  of  the 
attainder  and  the  restitution  of  George  Catesby  was  possibly  a  result  of  his  father-in- 
law  being  in  favour  at  court.  But  there  is  a  document  in  the  P.  R.  O.  of  Dec.  18, 
1500,  whereby  it  appears  that  John  Spencer  lent  Richard  Empson  and  George 
Catesby  200  marks  "  for  the  restitution  of  said  George."  (A.  8333.)  So  a  little  oil 
was  evidently  wanted  to  make  the  machinery  work  which  produced  a  restitution.  It 
is  curious  that  both  Empson  and  Dudley,  a  sort  of  twins  whose  names  were  always 
coupled  together,  should  have  a  connection  with  Ladbroke,  Empson  now  and 
Dudley  a  posthumous  one  later  on. 

George  and  Elizabeth  had  two  sons,  if  not  more,  William  and  Richard,  who  will 
be  found  under  the  next  generation.  There  was  also  a  daughter,  if  not  more, 
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Awdrie.  She  was  given  (or  rather  sold  for  200  marks)  in  marriage  to  William,  son 
and  heir  of  Edmund  Newnham.  The  Newnhams  were  of  Newnham,  about  2  miles 
from  Daventry.  Not  long  after  this  the  Newnham  estate  came  by  marriage  with  the 
Newnham  heiress  to  the  Thorntons,  who  still  possess  it.  We  shall  presently  see 
Thomas  Thornton  of  Newnham  buying  a  big  slice  of  Ladbroke.  A  document 
showing  the  intended  marriage  between  William  Newnham  and  Audrie  Catesby, 
daughter  to  Dame  Elizabeth  Lucy,  wife  of  Sir  Thomas,  is  in  the  P.  R.  O.  It  is 
dated  May  19,  1520.  (A.  13,135.) 

After  the  death  of  George  Catesby  his  widow  married  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  of 
Charlecote,  grandfather  to  Shakespeare's  justice  Shallow.  He  died  in  1525.  She 
married  thirdly  Richard  Verney  and  they  lived  at  her  jointure  house,  Ashby  Leger. 
She  and  her  third  husband  are  associated  in  a  deed  of  May,  1533,  she  being 
described  as  late  the  wife  and  executrix  of  George  Catesby  of  Ashby  Leger,  and  late 
the  wife  and  executrix  of  Sir  Thomas  Lucy.  (A.  5075.) 

Gen.  VII.  William  Catesby,  son  and  heir  of  George  Catesby.  At  the  time  of 
his  father's  death  in  1507  he  was  10  years  old.  He  was  a  ward  of  John  Spencer  of 
Wormleighton.  He  did  not  live  to  come  of  age.  He  died  on  Oct.  2,  1517,  when 
he  could  only  have  been  20  years  of  age.  An  inquisition  was  held  at  Southam  after 
his  death  on  March  8,  1518.  The  particulars  it  gives  are  exactly  the  same  as  those 
given  in  his  father's  inquisition,  so  that  I  need  not  print  it  again.  In  Bridges' 
History  of  Northamptonshire  the  date  of  his  death  is  given  as  Sept.  31,  1518.  But 
this  must  be  a  year  too  late,  as  the  inquisition  proves.  The  inscription  on  his  tomb- 
stone in  Ashby  Legers  church  was  effaced  in  Bridges'  time. 

Richard  Catesby  was  brother  and  heir  of  William  Catesby.  At  the  date  of  his 
brother's  inquisition  he  was  found  to  be  12  years  old  and  upwards.  1  take  it  that 
upwards  only  means  the  odd  months.  In  May  1527  he  was  still  a  minor,  as  his 
guardian,  Sir  William  Spencer,  presented  for  him  to  Radborne  rectory.  But  in  1529 
he  himself  presented  to  Ladbroke  rectory.  In  1540  the  presentation  to  Radborne 
church  was  made  by  venerabilis  vir  Rich.  Catesby  armiger.  As  he  was  neither  an 
archdeacon  nor  very  old,  being  only  about  33  years  old,  this  was  a  curious  way  of 
putting  it.  He  was  sheriff  of  Northamptonshire  and  knighted  the  same  year,  soon 
after  1542.  (Shaw's  Knights.)  The  only  Parliament  in  which  I  can  find  his  name 
in  the  Parl.  return  is  that  very  short  one  which  met  on  March  i  and  was  dissolved  on 
March  31,  1553.  He  then  represented  the  county  of  Warwick.  But  Dugdale  says 
that  he  was  in  a  Parliament  of  30  Henry  VIII,  1539,  for  which  I  can  find  no  returns. 
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He  married  firstly  Dorothy,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Spencer,  by  whom  he  had 
William,  Thomas,  George,  John,  Isabel,  Jane. 

He  married  secondly  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  William  Astell  of  Nuneaton,  by 
whom  he  had  Richard,  Edmund,  Edward.  Jane,  Elizabeth. 

He  married  thirdly  a  daughter  of  Edmund,  lord  Bray,  by  whom  he  had  a 
daughter  Anne.  I  give  the  third  marriage  on  the  authority  of  Bridges.  If  right,  her 
name  must  have  been  Elizabeth,  and  after  Sir  Richard's  death  she  must  have  married 
Henry  Philips  armiger,  for  Henry  Philips  and  Dame  Elizabeth  Catesby  his  wife 
presented  to  Radborne  rectory  in  1573.  See  chapter  on  The  Rectors. 

I  assign  the  children  to  the  different  wives  on  the  authority  of  Bridges' 
Northants.  But  I  am  not  sure  if  the  division  of  them  is  right.  In  a  Ladbroke 
indenture  of  March  2,  1592,  the  younger  ones  are  mentioned  among  the  remainder 
men  in  this  order  :  i  George,  2  Richard,  3  Edmund  deceased  whose  two  sons  are 
William  and  Richard,  4  Edward,  5  John.  They  were  then  all  living,  I  think,  except 
Edmund.  But  a  deed  of  1572  in  the  P.  R.  O.  mentions  them  in  this  order  :  John, 
George,  Richard,  Edmund,  Edward.  Probably  the  Ladbroke  deed  gives  the  right 
order. 

Sir  Richard  died,  as  the  jury  tell  us,  on  March  8,  1553,  scarcely  venerable  even 
then,  for  he  was  only  48  years  of  age.  But  he  had  been  in  possession  for  36  years. 
An  inquisition  post  mortem  was  held  in  Oct.  1553.  It  is  a  huge  long  one  and  is 
only  for  what  he  had  in  Co.  Northampton.  But  as  it  recites  indentures  which 
concern  Ladbroke  and  Radborne,  I  give  so  much  of  it  as  does  so.  It  also 
gives  particulars  concerning  young  William's  marriage.  The  greedy  selling  of  his 
son  in  marriage,  so  greedy  that  he  at  first  sold  him  at  an  age  which  the  law  would 
not  allow  and  then  had  to  sell  him  again  later  on,  does  not  give  one  a  very  favourable 
impression  of  "the  venerable  man."  But  I  suppose  he  was  only  as  the  times  were 
to  which  he  belonged.  The  inquisition  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  this  chapter 

There  is  in  the  P.  R.  O.  an  indenture  dated  July  4,  1568,  between  the  Court  of 
Wards  and  Liveries  and  William  Catesby,  cousin  and  heir  of  Sir  Richard.  The 
cousin  or  consanguineus  is  in  this  case  a  grandson.  The  indenture  witnesses  that 
the  queen  being  agreed  to  grant  him  a  special  livery  of  the  lands  descended  to  him 
from  Sir  Richard,  William  delivered  to  the  Court  a  schedule  of  the  lands  and  their 
value.  The  schedule  is  annexed,  and  shows  that  Sir  Richard  died  on  March  8, 
1553,  leaving  William  his  "cousin"  and  heir,  a  minor  in  the  king's  custody,  and 
that  William  attained  the  age  of  21  years  on  March  24,  10  Eliz.,  1568.  Then 
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follows  the  list  of  lands  with  their  value  in  the  counties  of  Northampton,  Gloucester, 
Worcester,  Warwick  and  Oxford.  Certain  manors  and  lands,  including  Bushwood 
and  Lapworth  park,  were  in  jointure  to  Dame  Elizabeth,  widow  of  Sir  Richard.  In 
the  county  of  Warwick,  Gretefeld  and  Londonfeld  in  Rodborne,  worth  ^36  ..  13  ..  4, 
and  the  manor  and  advowson  of  Ladbroke,  worth  £26  ;  and  in  the  county  of 
Oxford  the  manor  of  Chestlington  (Chastleton),  worth  ;£io  ;  are  inter  alia  in  jointure 
to  Katharine,  late  wife  of  William  Catesby  esq.,  now  wife  of  Anthony  Throgmorton, 
esq.  The  total  value  of  the  lands  to  be  delivered  to  William  Catesby  is  ^319  odd, 
of  which  ^109  in  possession,  ^210  in  reversion.  (A.  12,375.)  It  appears  from  a 
bond  in  the  P.  R.  O.  that  for  this  special  livery  of  his  lands  young  William  Catesby 
had  to  pay  to  the  Court  of  Wards  and  Liveries  a  fine  of  ^159  ..  17  ..  8£  and 
|  farthing.  One  wonders  how  the  half  fathing  was  paid.  (A.  13270.)  When  George 
Catesby  had  his  father's  estates  restored  to  him,  he  was  to  have  them  back  "  without 
any  livery  "  thereof.  So  that  he  was  saved  a  fine.  (See  Inq.  p.  m.) 

Gen.  VIII.  William  Catesby.  Eldest  son  of  Sir  Richard  by  his  first  wife.  In 
1535,  when  he  could  not  have  been  more  than  5  years  old,  his  father  sold  him,  or  at 
least  his  marriage,  for  630  marks  to  William  Willington  of  Barcheston,  Co.  Warwick, 
esquire.  Sold  is  the  literal  translation  of  the  word  used  in  the  Latin  inquisition 
p.m.  He  was  to  marry  Katherine  Willington,  who  I  suppose  was  still  younger. 
They  were  married  the  day  before  Christmas  in  1541.  But  the  bridegroom  being 
then  under  14  years  of  age  the  marriage  was  illegal,  and  had  to  be  repeated  three 
years  afterwards.  (See  Sir  Richard's  Inq.  p.m.) 

William  died  before  his  father,  but  I  dont  know  in  what  year.  He  left  a  son 
William  who  follows. 

Katherine  his  wife  survived  him,  and  married  secondly  Anthony  Throckmorton, 
whom  we  shall  find  in  the  Throckmorton  chapter.  The  manor  and  advowson  of 
Ladbroke  was  a  part  of  her  jointure,  and  she  is  often  mentioned  in  Ladbroke  deeds. 
She  and  Anthony  presented  to  Ladbroke  rectory  in  1554,  1564  and  1582.  She 
lived  at  Chastleton,  Co.  Oxford,  and  has  or  had  a  brass  on  a  flat  marble  stone  before 
the  chancel  door  of  Chastleton  church,  with  an  inscription  saying  that  she  died  on 
Jan.  6,  1592,  which  I  suppose  means  1592/3.  I  will  leave  her  second  family  for  the 
Throckmorton  chapter. 

Gen.  IX.  William  Catesby.  Only  son  of  William  and  Katherine.  Born 
March  24,  1547.  He  was  6  years  old  on  Palm  Sunday,  1553,  as  the  jury  have  told 
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us,  when  he  succeeded  his  grandfather  Sir  Richard.  His  signature  may  be  seen  on 
a  large  number  of  the  Ladbroke  deeds.  He  was  knighted  by  queen  Elizabeth  in 
T575  at  tne  house  of  Francis  Willoughby  at  Middleton,  Co.  Notts.  (Shaw's 
Knights.)  He  was  not  on  the  side  of  the  Reformation,  but  was  a  recusant  and 
sheltered  Romanists,  for  which  he  had  to  pay  heavily.  Dugdale  says  that  he  resided 
a  good  deal  at  Bushwode  in  Lapworth.  Deeds  in  the  P.  R.  O.  show  that  in  and 
about  1588  he  had  a  house  in  Water  Lambeth,  I  suppose  on  the  river. 

He  married  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Throckmorton  of  Coughton,  Co. 
Warwick.  (See  Throckmorton  chapter.)  I  do  not  know  that  Sir  William  had  more 
than  two  children,  viz.  Robert  who  comes  next,  and  Anne  who  married  Sir  Henry 
Browne,  knight. 

Sir  William  died  in  1598,  when  he  would  have  been  51  years  of  age. 

Gen.  X.  Robert  Catesby,  only  son  of  Sir  William,  succeeded.  Dugdale  says 
there  were  other  sons,  but  I  see  no  sign  of  them.  Only  Robert  and  his  sister  Ann 
are  mentioned  in  the  Ladbroke  indentures.  Born  in  or  about  1572,  he  matriculated 
at  Oxford,  Gloucester  hall,  on  Oct.  27,  1586,  aged  14.  (Foster's  Al.  Ox.). 

An  indenture  among  the  Ladbroke  deeds  dated  March  2,  34  Elizabeth,  1592, 
shows  a  marriage  "  by  the  grace  of  God  to  be  solempnized  "  between  him  and 
Katherine,  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Leigh  of  Stoneleigh.  If  he  had  been 
sold  in  marriage  as  his  grandfather  was,  the  grace  of  God  could  hardly  have  come  in. 
But  perhaps  his  marriage  was  not  of  that  sort.  The  bride's  portion  was  .£2000,  viz. 
^1000  on  the  day  of  marriage  and  ^1000  on  Dec.  18  next.  The  three  parties  to 
the  indenture  were  (i)  Sir  William  Catesby  of  Ashby  Legers  :  (2)  Sir  Thomas  Leigh 
of  Stoneley  [sic]  and  Robert  Catesby  :  (3)  Sir  John  Spencer  of  Oldthroppe 
[Althorpe],  Sir  William  Leigh  of  Newnham,  Co.  Warwick,  and  Thomas  Spencer  of 
Claredon,  Co.  Warwick.  I  give  an  abstract  of  it  at  the  end  of  this  chapter.  There 
is  also  an  indenture  on  the  same  occasion  in  the  P.  R.  O.  (A.  12989.)  I  presume 
the  marriage  took  place  immediately  after  the  date  of  the  indenture,  the  bridegroom 
being  still  a  minor.  About  a  year  afterwards  his  grandmother,  Katherine  Catesby 
afterwards  Katherine  Throckmorton,  died  and  he  came  into  possession  of  Chastleton, 
Co.  Oxford,  where  she  had  been  living.  He  is  often  described  in  indentures  as  "  of 
Chastleton."  We  have  already  seen  that  Chastleton  was  a  part  of  the  jointure  of 
Margaret  Catesby,  widow  of  him  who  fought  at  Bosworth. 

Robert  soon  got  into  trouble  with  the  Government.  His  father  had  suffered  a 
good  deal  for  his  religious  opinions,  the  son  suffered  yet  more.  He  was  thrown  into 
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prison  and  heavy  fines  were  laid  upon  him.  This  must  account  for  the  mortgages 
on  his  Ladbroke  property  in  1594  and  following  years,  and  for  its  sale  in  1597. 
Abstracts  of  the  indentures  of  mortgage  and  sale  will  be  found  in  another  chapter. 
That  wonderful  busy  and  managing  man,  Sir  Thomas  Leigh,  is  to  be  seen  in  all 
these  transactions.  He  had  found  a  wife  for  Robert  Catesby  in  one  of  his  daughters ; 
and  then  when  Robert  Catesby  had  to  sell  he  found  a  purchaser,  and  he  also 
found  a  wife  for  that  purchaser  in  another  of  his  daughters.  At  least  so  I  read  the 
parchments.  So  the  estate  passes  from  one  of  his  sons-in-law  to  another. 

It  does  not  concern  this  volume  to  say  much  more  of  him.  The  rest  of  his 
story  is  an  oft-told  story.  In  March  1603  queen  Elizabeth  died  and  James  I  came 
to  the  throne.  For  a  short  time  the  new  king  showed  a  disposition  to  be  less  severe 
towards  the  Romanists.  But  not  for  long.  The  Romanists  were  disappointed  and 
Gunpowder  plot  was  hatched.  Robert  Catesby  was  a  leader  among  the  conspirators. 
It  must  be  enough  to  say  that  the  plot  was  revealed,  probably  by  Robert  Catesby's 
cousin,  Tresham,  and  Guy  Faux  was  arrested  under  the  house  of  parliament  on  the 
night  of  Nov.  4,  1605.  Robert  Catesby  was  in  London,  and  as  soon  as  he  heard  of 
it  took  horse  and  rode  hard  to  Ashby  Legers  with  four  other  conspirators,  viz.  the 
two  Wrights,  Thomas  Percy  and  Ambrose  Rookwood.  On  the  evening  of  Nov.  7 
they  came  to  Holbeach  in  Staffordshire,  being  60  in  number.  Here  they  were 
attacked  next  day  by  a  force  under  Sir  Richard  Walsh.  They  refused  to  lay  down 
their  arms  and  the  fight  began.  "  Catesby  and  Percy,  standing  back  to  back  and 
"  fighting  furiously,  were  shot  through  the  body  with  two  bullets  from  the  same 
"  musket.  Catesby,  crawling  into  the  house  upon  his  hands  and  knees,  seized  an 
"  image  of  the  Virgin  and  dropped  down  dead  with  it  clasped  in  his  arms."  (D.  N.  B.) 
In  the  next  sentence  Dr.  Jessopp,  the  writer  of  the  article,  speaks  of  the  two  as 
"  fighting  ingloriously  back  to  back."  The  adverb  seems  to  be  badly  chosen.  I  may 
also  point  out  that  he  was  not  sixth  in  descent  from  William  Catesby  who  was  at 
Bosworth,  but  fifth.  Apparently  the  D.  N.  B.  has  reckoned  two  brothers  as  two 
generations. 

In  Baker's  Hist,  of  Northants,  1841,  it  is  stated  that  in  the  manor  house  of 
Brockhole,  near  Daventry,  there  hangs  in  the  hall  "  an  exquisite  portrait  by  an 
unknown  artist,  traditionally  appropriated  to  Robert  Catesby."  1,  115.  I  hope 
before  this  volume  reaches  its  last  page  to  find  out  more  about  this  portrait.  If  this 
be  not  a  portrait  of  him,  the  only  known  portrait  of  him  is  in  a  group  of  the 
conspirators  engraved  from  life  by  Crispin  Van  der  Passe,  which  is  in  the  National 
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A  supposed  Catesby, 

From  a  portrait  formerly  at   Ashby  St.  Ledgers, 
now  at  Brock  hall. 
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Portrait  Gall«y.     The  D.  N.  B.  quotes  a  contemporary  account  of  him  as  being  a 
man  of  commanding  stature,  great  bodily  strength,  a  striking  face  and  captivating 
manners.     We  shall  come  across  Brockhole  again  presently. 
William  Catesby  died  c.  1370 


John  Catesby  =  Emma  Crawnford  Alice  =  Thomas  de  Lodbroke 

died  c.  1400         heiress  of  Ashby  Leger 


William  died  1407          John  Catesby  died  c.  1436  =  Margaret  de  Montfort 


William  Catesby  =  (l)  Philippa  Bishopston  =  (2)  Johanna  Barre         John  (Uncle  John) 
died  1470        I 

William  Catesby  beheaded  1485  =  Margaret  Zouch  died  1494 

George  Catesby  =  Elizabeth  Empson  =  (2)  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  =  (3)  Richard  Verney 
died  1507    I 


(2)  Richard  Catesby  =  (i)  Dorothy  Spencer     (i)  William  Catesby     Audry  Catesby  = 

d.  1553    =  (2)  Elizabeth  Astell  d.  1517  at  20  William  Newnham 

=  (3)  Elizabeth  Bray 

William  Catesby  =  Katherine  Willington  =  (2)  Anthony  Throckmorton 
died  before  1550         I 


died  1598 


William  Catesby  =  Ann  Throckmorton  John 


Thomas   j-  Throckmorton 
George    J 


Robert  Catesby  =  Katherine  Leigh 
killed  1605 


Ann  =  Sir  Henry  Brown 


William 
s.p. 


Robert 
s.p. 
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William  and  Robert,  the  two  sons  of  Robert,  are  both  believed  to  have  died 
without  issue.  But  at  any  rate  Ladbroke  had  been  sold  and  so  would  not  have 
come  to  them.  I  see  no  signs  of  their  mother  Katherine  Catesby,  but  I  believe  she 
died  some  years  before  the  plot.  She  must  not  be  confused  with  the  earlier 
Katherme  Catesby,  Gen.  VIII,  who  by  a  second  marriage  became  Katherine 
Throckmorton.  And  now  the  Catesbies  go  out  and  Sir  Robert  Dudley  should  come 
in.  But  between  the  two  brothers-in-law  I  must  interpose  the  Throckmortons  before 
we  leave  the  sixteenth  century  far  behind.  For  it  will  be  seen  that  while  Sir  Robert 
Dudley  got  the  manor  of  Ladbroke  from  the  Catesbies,  he  got  the  grange  from  the 
Throckmortons.  So  the  Throckmortons  must  come  in  before  Sir  Robert  Dudley. 

These  two  inquisitions  that  follow  I  have  had  taken  from  the  originals  in  the 
P.  R.  O.  They  are  abstracts  and  translations. 

Inquisition    post   mortem    of   George   Catesby   esquire    1512, 

The  writ  was  dated  at  Westminster  May  18,  4  Henry  VIII  [1512].  The  inquisition  was  held 
at  Warwick  June  8,  1512,  before  Nicholas  Brome  esquire,  the  king's  escheator.  The  jurors  were 
Thomas  Moundford  gent,  John  Litley  gent,  Roland  Stokys  gent,  Thomas  Staunton  of  Longbrige, 
John  Tydnam  of  Ichyngton,  Thomas  Englysshe  of  Warwick,  William  Newsam  of  Ichyngton, 
William  Hewett  of  Grenburgh,  John  Saunders  of  Rownton,  Thomas  Parre  of  Solihull,  John  Eyres 
of  Whitnasshe,  Edmund  Cardenall  of  Bynton,  John  Machyn  of  Warwick,  Thomas  Kete  of  Warwick  : 

Who  say  that  a  certain  William  Catesby  esquire  was  seized  in  his  demesne  as  of  fee  of  the 
manors  of  Bischopeston  and  Lodbroke  and  the  advowson  of  the  church  of  Lodbroke  to  that  manor 
belonging,  and  also  view  of  frank  pledge  and  court  every  three  weeks  to  be  held  within  said  manors, 
and  suit  of  free  and  bond  tenants  belonging  to  said  manors  and  their  profits  ;  and  a  messuage  and 
croft  containing  4  acres  of  land,  2  acres  of  meadow,  6  acres  of  wood  in  Corley  ;  and  the  manor,  of 
Rodburne  and  advowson  of  the  church  thereto  belonging  ;  and  messuage  with  200  acres  of  land,  100 
acres  of  pasture,  40  acres  of  meadow  in  Ascote  ;  and  messuage  with  |  virgate  of  land  in  Napton  ;  and 
messuage  with  I  virgate  of  land,  12  acres  pasture,  10  acres  meadow,  in  Herdwyke  Prior  ;  and  6  tofts, 
317  acres  of  land  in  Hoddenhill  and  Ascote  ;  16  tofts,  42  acres  I  rood  of  land  in  Rodburne,  parcel 
of  said  manor  of  Rodburne. 

So  seized,  at  the  Parliament  held  at  Westminster  Nov.  7,  I  Henry  VII  [1485],  said 
William  Catesby  for  divers  offences  against  the  king  was  attainted  and  convicted  of  high  treason,  and 
it  was  ordered  that  he  should  forfeit  to  the  king  all  his  castles,  manors  etc. ,  as  in  the  Act  is  more 
fully  contained. 

Afterwards  by  an  inquisition  held  at  Ruyton  super  Dunsmore  on  Thursday  next  before  the 
feast  of  St.  Hilary,  2  Henry  VII  [Jan.  1487],  before  Robert  Throckmorton  and  others  the  king's 
commissioners,  it  was  found  by  the  oath  of  fourteen  jurors  that  William  Catesby  had  been  seized  of 
the  aforesaid  manors  and  lands,  and  they  were  taken  into  the  king's  hands.  So  seized,  the  said  king 
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by  his  letters  patent  dated  at  Westminster  March  II,  3  Henry  VII  [1488],  granted  them  to  John 
Rysley  knight  and  his  heirs  male,  who  became  seized  thereof  in  his  demesne  as  of  fee  tail. 

Afterwards  at  the  Parliament  held  at  Westminster  Oct.  14,  u  Henry  VII  [1495],  the  Acts  of 
attainder  against  said  William  Catesby  were  annulled,  and  nothing  in  them  was  to  be  prejudicial  to 
George  Cacesby,  son  and  heir  of  said  William,  and  he  was  to  have  and  enjoy  said  premises  without 
any  livery  thereof  out  of  the  king's  hands.  Further  it  was  enacted  that  all  letters  patent  before 
Oct.  12,  II  Henry  VII  [1495],  concerning  said  premises  should  be  as  good  in  law  as  said  Act  of 
annulment  ever  was,  by  virtue  of  which  the  reversion  of  all  the  premises  belonged  to  George  Catesby. 

And  the  jurors  say  that  afterwards  George  Catesby  had  issue  William  Catesby,  and  died  on 
May  20,  22  Henry  VII  [1507],  after  whose  death  the  reversion  descended  to  said  William  Catesby 
as  son  and  heir  of  George,  which  William  at  this  date  is  aged  10  years  and  upwards. 

And  John  Risley  died  Jan.  20  last  [1512]  without  male  issue,  and  he  from  the  time  of  George 
Catesl>yJ s  death  until  his  own  death  took  the  profits  of  said  premises  by  what  title  the  jnrors 
knew  not.  [Italics  is  an  interlineation.] 

After  John  Risley's  death  said  William  Catesby,  son  and  heir  of  George,  entered  said  premises 
on  Jan  26  last  [1512]  as  was  lawful  for  him  to  do,  and  was  seized  of  them  in  fee.  And  Sir  Thomas 
Lucy  knigJit  took  the  frojits  from  Jan.  2O  last  until  the  date  of  this  inquisition. 

The  manor  of  Rodburne  is  worth  by  the  year  a  char  ^56  ..  o  ..  8|.  All  the  premises  in 
Ascote,  Napton,  Hardwyk  and  Hoddenhill  were  and  now  are  parcel  of  said  manor  of  Kodburn  from 
time  immemorial,  and  said  manor  is  held  of  the  king  as  of  his  earldom  of  Warwick  by  the  service  of 
half  a  knight's  fee.  And  the  manor  of  Lodebroke  is  worth  by  the  year  a  clear  £21,  and  is  held  of 
the  king  as  of  his  earldom  of  Warwick  by  the  service  of  half  a  knight's  fee.  The  manor  of 
Bischopiston  is  worth  by  the  year  a  clear  ^,15,  and  is  held  of  the  bishop  of  Worcester  by  the  service 
of  fealty  and  2s.  ..  lid.  yearly.  The  premises  in  Corley  are  worth  by  the  year  a  clear  28  shillings, 
and  are  held  of  George,  lord  Burgevenny,  by  the  service  of  fealty  and  yearly  rent  of  2s.  ..  4d. 

Inquisition    post    mortem    of    Sir    Richard    Catesby,    1553. 

Inquisition  taken  at  Northampton  on  Oct.  22,  I  Mary  [1553]  before  Giles  Isham,  the  queen's 
escheator  for  Co.  Northampton,  after  the  death  of  Sir  Richard  Catesny  knight.  He  was  seized  of 
the  manors  of  Gretton,  West  Haddon,  Sylsworthe  and  Ashby  Leger.  By  an  indenture  between 
Richard  Catesby  and  William  Wyllyngton  of  Barcheston,  Co.  Warwick,  esquire,  concerning  the 
marriage  to  be  had  between  William  Catysby,  son  and  heir  of  said  Richard,  and  Katharine  daughter 
of  said  William  Wyllyngton,  dated  Nov.  3,  35  Henry  VIII  [1543],  said  Richard  agreed  for  himself 
and  his  heirs  that  they  should  thenceforth  be  seized  of  said  manors  to  uses  specified  in  said  indenture  ; 
which  witnessed  thus: — WHEREAS  by  an  indenture  of  June  6,  1535,  for  630  marks  paid  to  said 
Richard  by  said  William  Wyllyngton,  said  Richard  sold  the  marriage  of  his  son  and  heir  William 
Catesby  to  said  Wyllyngton  to  be  married  to  his  daughter  Katherine,  which  marriage  took  effect, 
said  William  Catesby  then  being  under  the  age  of  14  years  ;  and  WHEREAS  also  afterwards  said 
William  Catesby  on  the  eve  of  the  Nativity  of  our  Lord,  1541,  in  the  presence  of  his  father  and  of 
William  Wyllyngton  and  others,  he  then  being  under  the  age  of  14  years,  did  take  said  Katharine  to 
wife,  by  reason  whereof  said  marriage  was  frustrated  and  dissolved  ;  BE  IT  KNOWN  by  these 
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presents  that  it  is  agreed  between  the  parties  that  said  Sir  Richard  Catesby  for  said  630  marks  paid 
him  by  said  William  Wyllyngton  has  sold  to  him  the  marriage  of  said  William  Catesby  to  be  newly 
married  to  said  Katharine,  who  shall  before  the  feast  of  the  Nativity  of  our  Lord,  1544,  marry  her 
and  take  her  to  wife  if  she  will  consent  and  the  law  of  holy  church  will  suffer  it.  And  likewise 
William  Willyngton  grants  that  Katharine  will  marry  William  Catesby  if  [as  above].  Should 
William  Catesby  die  before  the  new  marriage,  then  Sir  Richard  grants  that  Thomas  Catesby  his 
second  son  shall  marry  Katharine  within  one  year  after  the  death  of  William  if  etc.  And  William 
Willyngton  grants  that  Katharine  shall  marry  Thomas  if  etc.  AND  SIR  RICHARD  grants  that 
he  will  before  the  feast  of  the  Invention  of  the  Holy  Cross  next  at  the  costs  of  William  Willyngton 
cause  to  be  made  to  William  Lucie  and  others  a  sufficient  estate  in  fee  simple  of  the  great  fylde  in 
Redborne,  Co.  Warwick,  and  one  other  field  in  Redborne  called  London  fylde,  and  of  the  manor 
and  lordship  of  Ludbroke  with  the  advowson  of  the  church  of  Ludbroke,  and  of  the  manor  of 
Cheslyngton,  Co.  Oxford,  and  lands  in  Warsley,  Co.  Worcester,  etc.  etc.  ;  to  have  and  to  hold  the 
same  to  William  Lucie  and  the  others  and  their  heirs  for  ever  to  the  use  of  said  Sir  Richard  and 
his  assigns  till  the  feast  of  the  Nativity  of  our  Lord,  1544;  and  then  after  said  marriage,  as  to  the 
great  felde  in  Redborne,  immediately  after  the  death  of  Dame  Elizabeth,  now  wife  of  Sir  Richard, 
to  the  use  of  said  William  and  Katherine  and  the  heirs  of  the  body  of  William  ;  and  to  have  and  to 
hold  London  fylde  and  the  manor  of  Chestelyngton  and  lands  in  Warsley  immediately  after  the 
marriage  to  the  use  of  William  and  Katharine  and  the  heirs  of  the  body  of  William  ;  and  to  have 
and  to  hold  the  lordship  and  advowson  of  Ludbroke  and  all  other  the  premises  in  Ludbroke  to  the 
use  of  Sir  Richard  for  his  life,  and  then  after  his  decease  and  said  marriage  to  the  use  of  said  William 
and  Katharine  and  the  heirs  of  the  body  of  William. 

The  jury  further  say  that  said  Richard  Catesbie  died  March  8  last  [1553],  after  whose  death 
the  manors,  lands  etc.  remained  by  right  to  William  Catesby,  son  and  heir  of  the  aforesaid  William 
Catesby,  who  is  grandson  (consanguineus)  and  next  heir  of  said  Richard,  and  was  aged  6  years  on 
Palm  Sunday  last  past. 

This  is  the  indenture  mentioned  at  p.  75  on  the  occasion  of  the  approaching 
marriage  between  Robert  Catesby  and  Katherine  Leigh. 

March  2,  34  Eliz.,  1592.  Indenture  tripartite  between  Sir  William  Catesby  of  Ash  by  Legers 
knight  of  the  first  part  ;  Sir  Thomas  Leigh  of  Stonley  and  Robert  Catesby  esq.  son  and  heir 
apparaunt  of  said  Sir  William,  of  second  part  ;  Sir  John  Spencer  of  Oldthroppe,  Sir  William  Leigh 
of  Newneham,  Co.  Warwick,  and  Thomas  Spencer  of  Claredon  esq.,  of  third  part :  Witnesseth 
that  said  Sir  William  Catesby  in  consideration  of  a  marriage  by  the  grace  of  God  to  be  solemnized 
between  said  Robert  Catesby  and  Katheryne  eldest  daughter  of  said  Sir  Thomas  Leigh,  and  for  the 
settling  the  manors  hereafter  mentioned  to  continue  for  so  long  a  time  as  it  shall  please  Almighty 
God  in  the  name,  blood  or  kindred  of  Sir  William,  and  in  consideration  of  ^2000  to  be  paid  by  Sir 
Thomas  Leigh,  viz.  .£1000  upon  the  day  of  marriage  and  ^"1000  upon  Dec.  18  next,  doth  covenant 
with  Sir  Thomas  that  said  Robert  shall  before  the  feast  of  St.  Michael  the  archangel  next  espouse 
and  take  to  wife  said  Katherine  if  she  will  thereunto  consent :  And  likewise  Sir  Thomas  doth 
covenant  with  Sir  William  that  said  Katherine  shall  take  to  husband  said  Robert  if  he  will  thereunto 
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consent.  And  Sir  William  will  before  the  last  day  of  December  next  levy  two  fines  at  Westminster 
of  the  manor  of  Chestlington  alias  Chastleton  in  Co.  Oxon,  and  of  the  manor  of  Lodbroke  alias 
Ladbroke  in  Co.  Warwick,  and  of  all  those  meadows  and  pastures  lying  within  the  lordship  of 
Rodborne  alias  Radborne  in  Co.  Warwick,  now  in  the  occupation  of  Katheryne  Throckmorton 
widow,  mother  of  said  Sir  Wiiliam,  or  her  assigns,  fermors  or  tenants,  and  of  the  advowsons  of  the 
parish  churches  of  Lodbroke  and  Rodborne,  and  of  all  messuages,  lands,  court  leets  etc.  of  Sir 
William  in  Chastleton  and  Lodbroke  and  in  Brokend,  Co.  Oxon,  to  these  uses;  viz.  to  the  use  of 
Sir  William  and  his  heirs  until  the  marriage  be  solemnized  between  Robert  and  Katherine  ;  from 
said  marriage  and  after  the  death  of  said  Katherine  Throckmorton,  then  the  manor  of  Chastleton  and 
premises  in  Chastleton  and  Brokend  to  the  use  of  Katherine,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Leigh,  for  her 
life  for  part  of  her  jointure  ;  then  to  the  heirs  of  Robert  begotten  of  Katherine,  in  default  to  the  heirs 
male  begotten  by  Sir  William,  in  default  to  the  right  heirs  of  Sir  William  for  ever  ;  and  the  manor, 
advowsons  and  premises  in  Lodbroke  and  Rodborne  to  the  use  of  Sir  William  for  his  life,  then  to 
said  Robert  and  his  heirs  male  begotten,  and  in  default  to  the  heirs  rrale  of  Sir  William  begotten, 
and  in  default  to  Anne  Catesby,  daughter  of  Sir  William,  and  all  other  daughters  which  Sir  William 
shall  beget,  and  to  the  heirs  begotten  of  said  daughter  or  daughters,  and  in  default  to  the  right  heirs 
of  Sir  William  for  ever. — Sir  William  covenants  to  convey  to  certain  feoffees  the  manors  of  Lapworth 
Bromeham  and  Bushwood,  Co.  Warwick,  and  all  other  his  lands  in  the  parishes  and  hamlets  of 
Lapworth,  Bromeham,  Bushwood,  Stratford  upon  Avon  and  Bewdsart,  to  these  uses  ;  viz.  manor  of 
Bushwood  and  Lapworth  park  and  manor  house  of  Lapworth  called  Lapworth  hall  and  all  lands  now 
in  the  occupation  of  John  Rawbone  and  Humfrey  Gower  to  the  use  of  Sir  William  and  Dame  Anne 
his  wife  for  their  lives  or  the  longest  liver  upon  provisoes  hereafter  mentioned,  then  to  Robert  and 
his  heirs  male  begotten,  then  to  Sir  William  and  his  heirs  male  begotten,  then  to  the  heirs  of  Robert 
begotten,  then  to  the  right  heirs  of  Sir  William  for  ever.  The  residue  of  said  manors  of  Lapworth 
and  Bromeham  to  Sir  William  for  his  life,  then  to  Robert  [etc.  as  above].  And  whereas  Sir  William 
and  Dame  Anne  are  seized  for  their  lives  of  divers  lands  in  Radborne,  Co.  Warwick,  now  in  the 
occupation  of  Morrice  Myles,  being  parcel  of  the  manor  of  Radborne,  and  of  the  manor  of 
Sillesworth  and  lands  in  Sillesworth  and  Watford,  Co.  Northants  ;  and  whereas  Sir  William  standeth 
seized  for  life  of  the  manor  of  Ashby  Legers  and  divers  lands  there,  with  remainder  of  all  said 
manors  and  lands  to  Robert  Catesby  and  his  heirs  male  lawfully  begotten,  with  provisoes  and 
liberties  for  Sir  William  to  make  his  wife  a  jointure  thereof  and  also  to  make  leases  for  21  years  or  3 
lives  in  possession  or  reversion  and  to  charge  the  premises  with  rents  to  the  sum  of  ^40  by  year,  as 
by  indenture  of  Dec.  20,  30  Eliz.  [1587],  doth  appear;  and  whereas  it  is  now  agreed  that  said 
liberties  shall  be  extinguished  ;  it  is  now  agreed  between  Sir  William  Catesby  and  Sir  Thomas 
Leigh  that  Sir  William  shall  by  deed  in  writing  within  one  year  after  Robert  Catisby  shall 
accomplish  the  full  age  of  21  years  surrender  to  Robert  the  manors  of  Ashby  Legers  and  Sillesworth 
and  all  said  lands  in  Radborne  in  the  occupation  of  Morrice  Myles  and  all  other  lands  of  Sir 
William  in  Radborne  except  such  whereof  Lady  Katherine  Throckmorton  hath  any  estate  for  her 
life  for  jointure.  Wyllyam  Catysby. 

[There  is  much  more  about  the  writ,  provisoes  etc.     Mention  is  made  in  remainders  of  George 
Catesby,  Richard  Catesby,  Edward  Catesby,  John  Catesby,  all  uncles  of  Sir  William  and  I  think 
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still  living.     Also  of  William  Catesby,  son  and  heir,  and  Richard  Catesby,  youngest  son,  of  Edmund 
Catesby  deceased,  another  uncle.] 

This  is  on  a  dirty  little  bit  of  paper,  endorsed,  For  Sir  William  Palmer.  It 
is  evidently  counsel's  opinion  taken  by  him  in  or  about  1642.  It  is  horribly 
technical  but  useful.  It  also  adds  a  little  to  the  Catesby  pedigree.  I  dont  know 
who  T.  P.  is. 

March  2,  34  Eliz.  1592.  By  indentur  enrolled  in  Court  of  Common  Pleas  Sir  William  Catesby 
conveyed  the  manor  of  Lodbrooke  and  certain  lands  in  Radburn  to  certain  feoffees  to  the  use  of  him- 
self for  life.  The  remainder  to  the  use  of  his  only  son  Robert  Catesby  and  heirs  male  of  his  body. 
Remainder  to  the  use  of  the  heirs  male  of  the  body  of  Sir  Will.  Catesby.  Remainder  to  the  use  of 
his  daughter  Ann  Catesby  and  heirs  of  her  body.  Remainder  to  the  use  of  the  right  heirs  of  Sir 
Will.  Catesby. 

Pasc.  35  Eliz.  1593.  A  writ  of  entry  en  le  post  was  brought  by  Robert  Calcott  and  others 
against  Robert  Catesby,  who  vouched  to  warranty  Sir  Will.  Catesby,  who  vouched  to  warranty  the 
common  voucher,  and  so  a  common  recovery  was  had.  To  the  use  of  said  Sir  William  and  Robert 
Catesby  and  heirs  of  Robert. 

38  Eliz.  1596.  Sir  Will.  Catesby  and  Robert  Catesby  conveyed  the  premises  to  John 
Throgmorton  and  others,  who  in  40  Eliz.  conveyed  the  same  to  Sir  Robert  Dudley  and  his  heiis, 
under  whom  the  present  owners  claim. 

3  Jac.  1605.  Robert  Catesby  was  attaint  of  treason  and  died  leaving  issue  Robert  Catesby  his 
only  son. 

Ann  Catesby  married  Sir  Henry  Browne  and  dyed  leaving  issue  Margaret,  her  daughter  and 
heire,  who  in  her  minority  married  T.  P.,  by  whom  she  had  issue  and  they  are  all  yet  living. 

I  Charles,  1625-6.     Robert  Catesby  the  son  dyed  without  issue  male. 

Quere.  Whether  Ann  Catesbys  estate  tayle  in  remainder  be  barred  or  docked  by  the  recovery 
of  Pasc.  35  Eliz.,  or  by  any  fine  since  leryed,  if  any  such  be. 

Sol.  Robert  Catesby  was  not  a  lawful  tenant  to  the  precipe  ;  and  so  the  recovery  is  erronious 
and  may  presently  be  avoided  by  writt  of  error  to  be  brought  by  Ann  and  her  husband.  And  if  any 
fine  be  levyed  she  and  the  heirs  of  her  body  after  her  husband's  decease  may  recover  the  land  by 
their  ffarmiden  in  Re  .  .  .  .  ,  the  said  recovery  first  avoided  by  writt  of  error. 
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There  is  a  parish,  or  rather  a  chapelry  of  Fladbury,  near  Pershore  in  Worcester- 
shire, called  Throckmorton  or  Throgmorton.  From  it,  say  about  the  twelfth 
century,  a  family  took  its  name.  Two  features  of  that  family  strike  one.  One  is  its 
long  continuance,  another  is  its  ramifications.  By  long  continuance  I  mean  long 
continuance  in  one  place.  Without  this  qualification  long  continuance  is  no  un- 
common feature,  as  most  families  continue  somewhere  or  other  for  centuries  and 
centuries.  The  long  continuance  of  the  Throckmortons  has  been  at  Coughton,  Co. 
Warwick.  They  got  it  soon  after  1400  and  they  have  got  it  still.  By  ramifications 
I  mean  ramifications  which  are  evident.  Without  this  qualification  ramification  is 
no  uncommon  feature.  Many  families  must  ramify  and  ramify,  but  if  the  ramifica- 
tions are  not  evident  no  one  knows  that  they  are  ramifications.  In  the  case  of  the 
Throckmortons,  especially  in  and  about  the  sixteenth  century,  you  see  an  evident 
branch  of  them  in  half  a  dozen  counties  or  more,  each  branch  with  its  estate  and 
with  a  member  or  two  playing  a  conspicuous  part  in  public  affairs. 

I  am  not  concerned  to  give  details  of  their  long  continuan.ce  nor  of  their  rami- 
fications. But  as  one  of  their  many  branches  in  the  sixteenth  century  had  a 
connection  with  Ladbroke  and  continued  to  have  it  for  three  or  four  generations, 
I  must  look  to  see  which  it  was.  They  had  a  double  connection  with  Ladbroke, 
one  branch  by  owning  the  estate  in  it  called  the  grange,  another  branch  by  farming 
a  bit  of  the  parish  and  living  on  their  farm.  They  were  farmers  in  the  old  sense  of 
the  word  which  I  have  already  described,  and  I  do  not  find  that  they  took  the 
trouble  to  describe  themselves  as  "gentlemen  farmers." 
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The  sixteenth  century  in  which  one  sees  them  most  numerous  was  a  century  of 
great  changes,  and  through  those  changes  some  families  went  up  and  some  went 
down.  Those  families  which  for  good  reasons  or  bad  supported  the  changes  when 
it  was  tolerably  safe  to  do  so,  sucked  no  little  advantage  out  of  them.  Those 
families  which  continued  to  resist  those  changes  when  it  was  no  longer  safe  to  do  so, 
suffered  no  little  loss.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  they  could  have  bad  motives  for 
.doing  so,  and  therefore  they  are  entitled  to  some  honour.  It  would  almost  seem  as 
if  between  the  two  honours  were  more  or  less  easy.  The  one  by  their  course  were 
opening  windows  and  letting  in  light  and  air.  The  other  by  their  course  were 
showing  the  virtue  of  self-sacrifice  and  definite  principle.  To  the  one  we  may  give 
agreement  without  sympathy,  because  we  are  not  always  sure  of  their  motives,  and 
to  the  other  we  may  give  sympathy  without  agreement. 

We  have  just  had  the  Catesbies  before  us,  and  it  is  quite  clear  to  which  of  these 
two  sixteenth-century  parties  they  belonged.  An  array  of  parchment  deeds  of  a 
kindred  nature,  bonds,  mortgages  and  indentures  of  sale,  both  among  the  Ladbroke 
deeds  and  in  the  P.  R.  O.,  speak  for  themselves  as  to  pecuniary  losses  and 
difficulties ;  and  the  whole  series  of  such  deeds  are  corroborated  and  crowned  by  the 
death  of  Robert  Catesby. 

The  Throckmortons  whom  we  have  now  reached,  neighbours  of  the  Catesbies 
and  allied  to  them  by  inter-marriages,  were  of  the  same  temperament.  Some  of 
them  were  cautious  and  did  not  get  into  trouble,  but  in  the  main  their  sympathies 
were  with  the  old  order  of  things.  One  of  them,  Francis,  was  executed  at  Tyburn 
in  1584  as  a  catholic  conspirator. 

Gen.  I.  Sir  Robert  Throckmorton,  1451  — 1519.  When  one  is  going  to  jump 
over  a  ditch,  one  does  not  start  at  the  ditch  but  one  steps  back  a  few  yards  to  get  a 
run.  And  so  I  will  not  start  at  that  Throckmorton  with  whom  I  have  to  deal,  but 
will  step  back  a  generation  or  two  so  as  to  get  a  run.  I  will  start  with  Sir  Robert 
Throckmorton  of  Coughton,  who  was  21  years  of  age  in  1472,  and  therefore  bom  in 
1451.  When  rather  advanced  in  life  he  determined  to  go  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
Holy  Land,  and  died  there  in  1519  aged  about  68.  He  was  twice  married  and  had 
several  children,  of  whom  Anthony  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Pavia  in  1550;  and 
Michael  attended  Cardinal  Pole  and  died  at  Mantua  in  1558;  and  Richard  was  of 
Higham  Ferrers. 

Gen.  II.  Sir  George  Throckmorton  of  Coughton  was  the  eldest  son  of  Sir 
Robert.  He  married  Katharine  Vaux  of  Harrowden  and  had  a  huge  family  of  nine 
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sons  and  nine  daughters.     In  fact  he  is  the  cause  of  a  good  deal  of  the  ramification 
that  I  have  alluded  to.     He  died  May  i,  1553. 

I  shall  not  trouble  about  the  daughters,  but  the  sons  must  be  set  down. 

1.  Robert.     See  below. 

2.  Deodatus.     Probably  died  in  infancy.     I  dont  think  when  such  a  name  was 
given  him  that  he  could  have  been  expected  or  intended  to  live. 

3.  Clement  of  Haseley,  Warwickshire.     The  Throckmortons  of  Haseley  went 
on  for  three  or  four  generations.      This  Clement  had  a  son  Job,  who  was  of  the 
Puritan  party.     Job  had  a  son,  Sir  Clement,  knight,  who  was  M.P.  for  Warwickshire 
in    1624.      Among   the  Ladbroke   deeds  is  one  dated   Oct.   2,   1620,  whereby  Sir 
Clement  of  Haseley,  knight,  grants  to  certain  persons  all  his  moiety  of  greensword 
land  called  Ladbroke  walde  alias  Ladbrooke  olte,  containing  80  acres  lying  within 
the  precincts  of  Southam    and  Ladbrooke,  now  in  the  occupation  of  Sir  William 
Cope,  knight  and  baronet,  to  hold  to  the  use  of  Dame  Alice  Dudley,  wife  of  Sir 
Robert  Dudley.     Signed  Cle  Throckmorton.     How  he  came  by  this  I  dont  know. 

4.  Nicholas.     A  well  known  diplomatist,  who  died  in  1571  aged  57.     One  of 
his  sons  took  his  mother's  name  and  became  Sir  Nicholas  Carew  of  Beddington. 

5.  Thomas.     He  is  said  to  have  died  s.p. 

6.  Kenelm.     In  Feb.  1534  he  had  a  grant  of  the  manor  of  Hampton  in  Arden 
for  sixty  years.     (A.  4555.) 

7.  Sir  John  of  Feckenham,  Co.  Worcester.     Chief  justice  of  Chester  and  father 
of  Francis  who  was  executed  at  Tyburn.     Died  May  1580. 

8.  Sir  George.     Died   1612  aged  92.       He  married  Mary,  daughter  of  John 
Bridges,  lord  Chandos. 

9.  Anthony.     See  below. 

Gen.  III.  Sir  Robert  of  Coughton,  eldest  son  of  Sir  George.  He  married  (i) 
Muriel  daughter  of  Thomas,  lord  Berkeley,  who  died  1547,  and  (2)  Elizabeth 
daughter  of  John  lord  Hussey  and  widow  of  lord  Hungerford,  who  died  1571.  Sir 
Robert  died  in  1570.  His  tombstone  in  Coughton  church  shows  that  by  his  first 
wife  he  had  three  sons  and  four  daughters,  and  by  his  second  wife  he  had  two  sons 
and  five  daughters. 

Of  Sir  Robert's  daughters,  Anne  we  have  already  seen  as  the  wife  of  Sir  William 
Catesby  and  mother  of  Robert  Catesby,  the  Gunpowder  plot  conspirator. 

Muriel  married  Sir  Thomas  Tresham  and  was  the  mother  of  Francis  Tresham, 
the  Gunpowder  plot  conspirator  who  is  supposed  to  have  revealed  the  secret. 
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Elizabeth  married  Sir  Anthony  Tyrmgham,  of  Co.  Bucks,  and  Temperance 
married  Sir  Randal  Brereton  of  Cheshire.  Both  these  husbands  come  into  the 
Ladbroke  deeds. 

Of  Sir  Robert's  sons,  Thomas,  the  eldest  survivor,  succeeded  his  father,  suffered 
much  as  a  Catholic  and  died  in  March,  1615,  aged  81  years.  The  other  sons  are 
said  to  have  died  young. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  Throckmorton  pedigrees  in  Lipscomb's  History  of  Bucks, 
Nash's  History  of  Worcestershire,  and  Baker's  History  of  Northants. 

Now  having  stepped  back  and  got  a  run  we  may  try  the  jump,  or  in  other  words 
having  had  this  general  look  at  the  family  we  may  have  a  more  particular  look  at 
those  members  of  it  who  in  one  way  or  another  touch  Ladbroke. 

Gen.  III.  Anthony  Throckmorton.  The  youngest  of  the  nine  sons  of  Sir 
George,  he  was  probably  born  about  1525.  At  some  time  between  1548  and  1554 
he  married  Katharine,  daughter  of  William  Willington  of  Barcheston,  Co.  Warwick, 
and  the  girlish  widow  of  William  Catesby.  Her  dower  house  was  at  Chastleton,  Co. 
Oxford,  which  had  formerly  been  the  dower  house  of  the  widow  of  William  Catesby 
who  fought  at  Bosworth.  So  by  this  marriage  Anthony  became  "  of  Chastleton,"  as 
he  is  usually  described  in  deeds.  We  have  already  seen  in  Chapter  IV  that  in  1558 
he  received  a  grant  from  the  Crown  (or,  to  prevent  misunderstanding,  it  will  be  better 
to  say  that  he  bought)  certain  lands  in  divers  counties,  paying  therefor  ^1063. 
This  grant  (or  purchase)  included  what  was  called  the  lordship,  manor  or  grange  of 
Ladbroke,  which  had  belonged  to  the  duchess  of  Richmond  lately  dead,  and  before 
that  to  the  dissolved  monastery  of  Combe.  The  original  document  showing  all  this 
will  be  found  at  p.  23.  The  manor  or  grange  of  Ladbroke  is,  as  I  have  shown,  quite 
distinct  from  the  manor  of  Ladbroke  with  which  went  the  advowson.  But  as  the 
manor  and  advowson  was  a  part  of  Katharine's  jointure,  so  she  and  Anthony  for  the 
time  being  had  it  all.  They  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Ladbroke  in  1554,  1564 
and  1582. 

One  gets  a  slight  glimpse  of  Chastleton  in  1574,  when  Robert  Cooke  the  herald 
went  into  Oxfordshire  on  a  heraldic  visitation.  His  marshal,  Richard  Lee,  made 
notes  on  the  heraldic  shields  which  he  saw  in  churches  and  houses,  including  Mr. 
Throgmorton's  house,  some  of  it  in  tables,  some  of  it  in  glass  windows.  Amongst  a 
great  deal  of  heraldry  at  Chastleton  was  a  shield  for  Anthony  Throgmorton  and 
Katherine  Willington.  (Visit,  of  Oxford,  Harl.  Soc.) 
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The  last  date  on  which  I  see  Anthony  alive  is  Dec.  i,  1586.  (A.  6070.)  In  a 
Ladbroke  deed  of  Nov.  15,  1587,  Katherine  is  described  as  his  widow.  Between 
those  two  dates  he  died  aged  about  60  years. 

His  widow  survived  him  for  a  few  years.  The  Harleian  Soc.  volume  just 
alluded  to  says  that  on  a  flat  marble  stone  before  the  chancel  door  of  Chastleton 
church  is  a  brass  showing  a  woman,  5  sons  and  4  daughters,  with  the  arms  of 
Throgmorton  and  Willington  and  this  inscription  : — 

Here  lyeth  Katherine  Throkmorton  dau.  unto  William  Willington  of  Barston,  Co.  Warwick 
esquire,  married  unto  Anthony  Throkmorton  one  of  the  sons  of  Sir  George  Throkmorton,  and  had 
issue  by  said  Katherine  5  sons  and  4  daughters.  Katherine  Throkmorton  deceased  Jan.  VI 
an.  MDLXXXXII  [1592]. 

Her  first  husband,  William  Catesby,  is  quite  ignored  on  this  stone,  and  I  think 
the  numbers  given  to  the  sons  and  daughters  respectively  should  be  transposed. 
The  visitation  of  1574  gives  these  children  to  Anthony  and  Katherine.  The  parents 
themselves  would  have  given  the  information  to  the  herald  in  1574. 

1.  John,  son  and  heir  apparent  in  1574. 

2.  Thomas.         3.  George.         4.  Robert  died  aged  2. 

1.  Mary,  married  to  John  Stratford. 

2,  3.    Katherine  and  Elizabeth,  married  to  Robert  and  Richard  Acton,  brothers. 
4.    Ann.          5.  Margaret. 

After  the  death  of  Katherine  in  Jan.  1592/3  Chastleton  returns  to  the  Catesbies, 
and  Robert  Catesby,  who  had  married  Katherine  Leigh  a  few  months  before  his 
grandmother's  death,  makes  it  his  home,  so  far  as  his  plottings  and  imprisonments 
allowed  him  to  have  a  home. 

Gen.  IV.  We  now  have  to  see  what  happens  to  the  three  surviving  sons  of  Anthony 
and  Katherine  Throckmorton,  viz.  John,  Thomas  and  George,  and  where  they  find 
a  home.  Robert  will  not  trouble  us,  as  he  has  been  provided  for  where  we  cannot 
follow  him.  I  will  take  the  two  younger  sons  first,  as  there  is  not  much  to  say  about 
them. 

Thomas,  the  second  son,  who  must  not  be  confused  with  Thomas  who  comes 
to  settle  at  Ladbroke,  though  it  would  be  very  easy  to  take  the  two  for  one  man,  is 
alive  in  a  deed  of  April  1589,  but  he  is  not  in  a  deed  of  Feb.  1598  wherein  one 
would  expect  him  to  be.  I  therefore  infer  that  between  those  dates  he  died.  That 
is  all  I  can  say  of  him. 

George,  the  youngest  son,  is  described  in  the  Ladbroke  deed  of  Feb.  1598  as 
"  of  Rowlwright,  Co.  Oxon,  gent."  The  "  gent  "  seems  to  imply  that  he  had  not  a 
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sufficient  estate  there  to  qualify  him  to  be  esquire.  In  Nash's  History  of  Worcester- 
shire, 1781,  it  is  stated  that  he  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Robert  Gynes  of 
Colchester,  and  that  they  had  a  son  John  Throckmorton  of  South  Newton,  Co. 
Oxford,  who  married  Dorothy,  daughter  of  Richard  Hardy  of  Co.  Dorset.  (I.  452.) 
I  believe  that  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  his  descendants  came  to 
Chisfield,  Co.  Herts.  So  much  for  George. 

Now  for  John,  the  eldest  son.  He  is  rather  an  important  man  in  the  history  of 
Ladbroke.  He  might  have  been  born  soon  after  1550,  probably  at  Chastleton,  Co. 
Oxon.  Though  living  in  the  county  of  Oxford  neither  he  nor  his  brothers  went  to 
the  university,  at  least  they  are  not  down  in  Mr.  Foster's  Alumni  Oxonienses.  The 
first  mention  of  him  that  I  can  see  after  his  father's  death  is  in  a  P.  R.  O.  deed  of 
April  1589,  when  he  is  associated  with  his  mother  and  two  brothers  in  the  sale  of 
some  land  in  Worcestershire.  Apparently  he  is  then  living  at  Chastleton.  The  first 
mention  of  him  that  I  can  see  after  his  mother's  death  is  in  a  Ladbroke  deed  of  Feb. 
1596,  when  he  is  described  as  "  of  Lyppiatt,  Co.  Gloucester,  esquire."  This  seems 
to  imply  that  he  had  a  sufficient  landed  estate  to  qualify  him  for  the  title.  And  this 
is  confirmed  by  a  fine  of  1596,  whereby  he  and  Juliana  his  wife  sold  the  manor  of 
Rodmarton,  Co.  Glouc.,  for  ^800.  (Bristol  &  Glouc.  Arch.  Soc.  XVII,  162.)  The 
Ladbroke  deeds  will  show  what  he  did  with  the  money. 

In  Feb.  1596  John  Throckmorton  of  Lyppiatt  and  Thomas  Thornton  of 
Lincoln's  Inn  (of  whom  more  hereafter)  bought  of  Sir  William  Catesby  and  Robert 
Catesby  a  large  number  of  messuages  and  lands  in  Ladbroke.  The  sum  paid  was 
^2800.  Exactly  what  they  bought  for  this  sum  will  be  found  in  an  abstract  of  the 
deed  at  the  end  of  chapter  IX.  Apparently  they  did  not  buy  the  manor  itself,  as 
that  had  been  leased  for  31  years  from  the  death  of  Sir  William  Catesby  who  was 
yet  alive.  I  presume  that  these  messuages  and  lands  were  a  part  of  the  demesne  of 
the  manor.  The  grange  was  not  in  the  purchase,  for  that  was  already  John 
Throckmorton's  by  inheritance. 

Having  spent  1596  in  buying,  Throckmorton  and  Thornton  spent  1597  in 
selling.  One  of  three  things  must  have  moved  them.  Either,  to  use  a  horrible  but 
expressive  Americanism,  they  found  they  had  bitten  off  more  than  they  could  chew ; 
OR  they  were  land-reformers  and  thought  it  would  be  for  the  good  of  the  country 
if  the  number  of  small  owners  of  land  were  increased  ;  OR  having  bought  wholesale 
they  sold  by  retail  for  the  sake  of  profit,  as  a  butcher  buys  sheep  and  sells  chops,  or 
as  a  bookseller  buys  libraries  and  sells  volumes.  I  strongly  suspect  that  the  third  of 
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these  three  motives  was  theirs.     At  any  rate  they  proceeded  to  sell,  and  a  good  deal 
of  it  in  small  lots. 

There  was  first  a  sale  on  Nov.  12,  1596,  which  I  dont  quite  understand. 
Robert  Cateshy  and  John  Throckmorton  (not  Thornton)  sold  to  the  inevitable  Sir 
Thomas  Leigh,  Thomas  Spencer  and  Thomas  Chamberlain  a  messuage  or  farm  and 
six  yardlands  now  in  the  occupation  of  Robert  Savage.  ^400  was  the  price.  And 
on  the  same  day  Robert  Catesby  sold  to  the  same  three  trustees  the  manor  and 
advowson  of  Ladbroke,  and  Thomas  Throckmorton's  farm,  6  yardlands,  and  widow 
Rushall's  messuage,  2\  yardlands. 

Then  on  May  6,  1597,  John  Throckmorton  and  Thomas  Thornton  sold  a 
number  of  messuages  and  lands  to  William  Burton  of  Ladbroke,  yeoman.  The 
price  paid  was  ^833.  As  this  sale  included  the  site  of  the  present  Ladbroke  hall, 
it  will  be  looked  into  more  closely  when  we  reach  the  chapter  on  The  Hall. 

Then  came  AUGUST  20,  1597,  a  red  letter  day  the  like  of  which  could  not  have 
been  more  than  once  in  several  hundred  years.  For  on  that  day  a  number  of  small 
occupiers  scraped  together  as  much  cash  as  they  could,  unless  perhaps  they  paid  in 
kind,  took  pen  in  hand  which  they  very  rarely  did,  made  wonderful  marks  on  bits 
of  parchment,  and  thereby  became  owners  of  the  houses  and  lands  which  at  the 
time  they  were  occupying.  These  bits  of  parchment,  still  scored  with  the  marks 
which  caused  so  much  painful  effort  and  so  much  anxiety  lest  they  should 
not  be  made  in  exactly  the  right  place,  still  remain  among  the  Ladbroke  deeds. 
Going  hurriedly  through  those  deeds  I  have  made  notes  of  nine  of  them  all  dated  on 
this  great  day.  For  all  I  know  to  the  contrary  there  may  be  more.  I  think  it  is 
worth  setting  down  in  as  short  a  form  as  I  can  who  were  the  buyers  on  this  day, 
what  they  bought  and  what  they  paid.  To  prevent  repetition  I  may  say  here  that 
in  each  case  the  purchaser  is  "  of  Ladbroke  "  unless  otherwise  stated,  and  buys  "  for 
himself  and  his  heirs  for  ever,"  and  is  the  present  occupier  of  what  he  buys,  and 
whatever  he  buys  he  buys  with  appurtenances,  which  generally  mean  something 
definite.  Also  in  each  case  the  money  is  said  to  be  "  paid  to  said  Throckmorton 
solely,"  so  that  he  and  not  Thornton  is  the  real  buyer. 

John  Greene,  labourer.     Cottage  with  commons  for  one  cow  and  one 

breeder  in  the  common  fields.     ;£io. 

Ralph  Garrett,  husbandman.      One  yardland  and  all  common  thereto 

belonging.     200  marks. 
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Roger  Driver,  husbandman.    Messuage  with  barns  and  close  of  pasture, 

and  a  quarter  and  half  quarter  of  yardland  in  the  common  fields,  and  all  arable 

lands  thereto  belonging.     ^50. 

William   Chebsey  sen.,  husbandman.     Messuage  with  barns,  stables, 

orchards,  gardens,  thereto  belonging,  close  of  pasture  adjoining,  f  of  a  yard- 
land  late  parcel  of  2  yardlands.     ^100. 

William  Chebsey  jun.,  husbandman.     Half  of  one  close  of  pasture. 

100  marks. 

Thomas  Chebsey,  husbandman.     One  quarter  of  a  yardland  late  parcel 

of  2  yardlands.     ^£33  ..  6  ..  8. 

Edward  Burford,  husbandman.     Half  yardland,  third  part  of  half  a 

yardland,  and  half  a  quartern  of  a  yardland.     £8j  ..  15  ..  7. 

John  Ward,  husbandman.     Messuage  with  barns,  stables  and    close 

adjoining,  a  quarter  of  a  yardland  in  the  common  fields,  and  all  arable  lands, 

meadows,  etc.  to  said  premises  belonging.     ^33  ..  6  ..  8. 

Thomas  Welch  of  Southam,  husbandman.     A  quarter  of  a  yardland 

sometime  parcel  of  2  yardlands.     ^33  ..  6    8. 

Having  sold  his  own  purchase,  and  I  suppose  being  satisfied  with  the  prices 
realized,  John  Throckmorton  went  on  to  sell  the  grange  of  Ladbroke  which  he  had 
inherited  from  Anthony  his  father. 

On  Jan.  25,  1598,  the  articles  of  agreement  were  signed  between  the  seller  and 
the  buyer.  The  buyer  was  Sir  Robert  Dudley  of  Kenilworth  Castle,  lately  married 
and  with  plenty  of  money.  He  will  have  the  next  chapter.  The  price  was  ^1440, 
of  which  £40  was  to  be  paid  to  Juliana  Throckmorton,  the  seller's  wife.  This  was  a 
very  considerable  advance  on  the  price  which  had  been  paid  for  it  by  Anthony 
Throckmorton  exactly  forty  years  before.  We  cant  say  exactly  what  he  did  pay,  but 
he  only  paid  ^1063  altogether  for  it  and  several  other  lots  besides.  (See  p.  23.) 
The  articles  of  agreement  are  in  bad  condition,  all  the  signatures  being  rotted  (or 
ratted)  away  except  that  of  Sir  Thomas  Leigh.  I  feel  by  instinct  that  that  wonderful 
man  is  managing  everything,  I  can  see  that  he  signs  everything,  and  when  other 
signatures  are  rotted  or  ratted  away  his  alone  remains. 

There  is  an  indenture  of  Feb.  8,  1598,  to  give  effect  to  the  articles  of  agreement, 
and  it  shows  exactly  of  what  the  grange  consisted.  I  have  given  a  sufficient  abstract 
both  of  the  articles  and  of  the  indenture  at  p.  24,  25.  But  I  must  refer  to  the 
indenture  for  a  moment,  as  it  shows  how  easy  it  is  to  make  mistakes. 
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We  have  seen  that  Anthony  Throckmorton  had  three  sons,  John,  Thomas  and 
George.  And  in  this  indenture  we  have  John,  Thomas  and  George  acting  as  parties 
to  the  sale  of  the  late  Anthony's  property.  Anyone  would  say,  There  in  the  indenture 
are  the  three  brothers ;  and  as  Thomas  is  described  as  "  of  Ladbroke  "  would 
proceed  to  say  that  he  lived  there  and  is  the  Thomas  who  is  in  the  Ladbroke 
registers.  But  it  is  not  so.  In  two  deeds  which  might  easily  have  escaped  me  I 
have  chanced  to  note  John,  Thomas  sen.  of  Ladbroke,  Thomas  jun.,  brother  of  John, 
and  George,  all  thus  described.  And  so  I  have  just  been  saved  from  a  fatal  error. 
Thomas  of  Ladbroke  we  shall  reach  in  a  minute,  and  Thomas,  brother  of  John, 
must  have  been  dead  in  1598. 

In  all  these  transactions  John  Throckmorton  has  been  described  as  "of  Lyppiatt, 
esquire."  He  has  now,  1598,  sold  everything  that  he  had  in  Ladbroke,  both  what  he 
had  inherited  and  what  he  had  purchased,  and  so  I  have  done  with  him.  1  know 
nothing  more  about  him  or  Juliana  his  wife,  except  that  in  1610  he  sold  Lyppiatt  to 
Thomas  Stephens.  (Fine  printed  by  Bristol  and  Glouc.  Arch.  Soc.  Vol.  XXII.)  I 
think  he  was  a  bit  of  a  dealer  and  speculator,  perhaps  gambler,  in  land,  and  I  think 
if  he  had  been  living  to  day  he  would  have  gone  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  where  he 
would  have  had  scope  for  his  abilities. 

THOMAS  THROCKMORTON  of  Ladbroke.     Who  is  he  ? 

There  is  in  the  P.  R.  O.  an  indenture  between  William  Catesby  of  Ashby  Leger, 
esquire  (not  yet  knighted),  and  Thomas  Throckmorton  gentleman.  Its  date  is  July 
i,  1570.  Catesby  in  consideration  of  good  service  done  to  him  by  Throckmorton 
grants  him  a  messuage  in  Ladbroke  called  "  the  Farme  Place  "  with  land  etc.,  and  a 
quartern  of  a  yardland  lying  in  the  fields  of  Ladbroke,  for  21  years,  the  term  to  begin 
from  the  death  of  Katherine  Throckmorton,  now  wife  of  Anthony  Throckmorton  and 
mother  of  said  William  Catesby.  The  rent  (I  presume  yearly)  is  £$  ..  n  ..  8.  A 
"whereas"  in  the  indenture  says  that  this  Farm  place  and  quartern  of  land  had  been 
granted  by  the  late  Sir  Richard  Catesby  to  John  Croke  of  Ladbroke  for  40  years 
from  Michaelmas  1530.  (A.  12275.) 

Now  first,  where  is  this  Farm  place?  Most  certainly  it  is  the  ground  on  the 
east  side  of  the  church  now  known  as  Farmyard.  And  for  the  next  hundred  years 
the  land  included  in  this  grant  is  a  part  of  what  is  called  in  deeds  Throckmorton's 
farm.  I  must  therefore  absolutely  withdraw  the  paragraph  on  p.  28  beginning,  I 
think  he  finger  etc.  The  finger  would  point  elsewhere.  There  was  the  grange 
which  one  branch  of  the  Throckmortons  owned,  and  there  was  the  farm  which 
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another  branch  of  them  rented,  two  totally  distinct  things.  I  identified  Farmyard 
with  the  grange  which  they  owned.  But  that  must  be  wrong.  I  now  identify  it  with 
the  farm  which  they  rented.  I  think  the  grange  must  be  the  site  of  the  farm  near 
Deffers  bridge.  At  any  rate  Farmyard  is  the  Farm  place  granted  by  Sir  Richard 
Catesby  to  John  Croke  for  40  years  in  1530,  and  granted  in  1570  by  William 
Catesby  to  Thomas  Throckmorton  for  21  years  from  an  event  which  was  to  happen 
in  1593- 

Next,  who  is  this  Thomas  Throckmorton  ?  I  should  have  taken  him  to  be 
Thomas,  second  son  of  Anthony  and  brother  of  John,  and  therefore  half  brother  to 
William  Catesby.  But  two  deeds  are  careful  to  distinguish  between  Thomas  the 
elder  of  Ladbroke  and  Thomas  the  younger,  brother  of  John.  Who  then  is  this 
Thomas  the  elder  ? 

We  have  see.n  that  William  Catesby  married  a  Throckmorton,  and  that  his  wife 
had  nine  uncles,  one  of  whom  was  Thomas.  He  would  be  rather  old  to  be  this 
Thomas,  who  does  not  die  till  1610.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  nephew  of 
Dame  Catesby  who  will  fit  him,  and  therefore  I  imagine  he  must  be  a  cousin,  though 
which  of  the  nine  brothers  was  his  father  I  cannot  say.  The  21  years  was  to  begin 
from  the  death  of  William  Catesby 's  mother,  who  did  not  die  till  1593,  the  premises 
granted  being  a  part  of  her  jointure.  But  Thomas  Throckmorton  was  living  in 
Ladbroke  in  1573,  as  he  comes  into  the  Ladbroke  register  that  year.  He  probably 
began  to  occupy  the  Farm  place  in  1570,  when  John  Croke's  term  was  up. 

Some  years  after  this,  in  1637,  there  was  a  dispute  as  to  the  ownership  of  two 
cottages  near  these  premises.  Several  witnesses  swore  to  what  they  knew  about  it. 
I  found  their  depositions  among  the  Ladbroke  deeds  and  have  printed  them  further 
on  in  a  chapter  called,  Shakespeariana.  The  witnesses  were  in  1637  elderly  people 
and  deposed  as  to  what  had  happened  in  the  time  of  Sir  Robert  Dudley,  about 
1600.  They  recollected  "old  Mr.  Thomas  Throckmorton"  coming  out  of  his 
house  close  by.  One  witness  who  was  in  Throckmorton's  employ  recollected  his 
master  consulting  his  wife  as  to  whether  he  should  buy  the  two  cottages.  Apparently 
his  wife  said,  Buy,  and  he  bought. 

The  Ladbroke  map  of  1636  shows  exactly  where  the  Throckmortons'  house 
was,  conveniently  near  to  Farmyard.  The  site  of  it  now  belongs  to  Mr.  Sabin  Smith. 
It  was  emancipated  (or  whatever  is  the  proper  word  to  use)  from  the  manor  in  1854. 
I  will  show  this  and  its  successive  owners  since  the  Throckmortons  in  another 
chapter.  There  is  a  house  now  standing  on  the  site,  which  does  not  show  any  signs 
of  antiquity.  But  the  old  trees  standing  round  supply  what  is  wanting  in  the  house, 
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and  show  that  an  earlier  house  was  there.  Looking  into  Kelly's  directory  to  see 
how  this  house  is  now  called,  I  see  that  it  is  called  Ladbroke  House.  What  a  sense- 
less and  unmeaning  name  unless  it  is  an  old  one !  Why  give  these  senseless  and 
unmeaning  names  to  houses  or  sites  which  have  a  past,  and  therefore  a  history,  and 
which  therefore  might  have  a  name  that  tells  that  history  ?  Why  not  keep  these 
senseless  and  unmeaning  names  for  houses  built  yesterday  on  bran  new  sites  ?  The 
proper  name  for  this  house  is  Throckmorton's,  and  by  that  name  it  should  be  called 
and  by  no  other. 

But  this  house  in  which  Thomas  Throckmorton  lived  was  not  a  part  of  what 
was  granted  to  him  by  Sir  William  Catesby,  it  was  not  a  part  of  his  farm>  because  it 
was  his  own  freehold  estate  held  of  the  manor  at  a  yearly  quit  rent  of  2  pence,  and 
being  his  own  he  could  not  farm  it.  How  he  came  by  it  and  who  was  his  predecessor 
in  the  ownership  of  it  I  cannot  say,  as  the  manor  court  rolls  do  not  seem  to  exist  for 
this  period.  But  later  on,  when  they  do  exist,  we  shall  see  to  whom  it  passes.  The 
quit  rent  of  2  pence  continued  to  be  paid  till  1854. 

Thomas  Throckmorton's  wife  was  Frances,  which  is  all  I  can  say  of  her.  They 
had  a  son  Francis  baptized  at  Ladbroke  on  Jan.  31,  1573.  There  may  have  been 
other  children  born  before  they  came  to  Ladbroke.  After,  I  presume,  nearly  forty 
years  residence  in  Ladbroke,  old  Mr.  Throckmorton,  as  the  witnesses  called  him,  was 
buried  at  Ladbroke  on  Feb.  15,  1609,  i.  e.  according  to  our  reckoning  1610. 

On  Oct.  17,  1622,  was  buried  Francis  Throckmorton.  And  on  Feb.  20,  1629, 
was  buried  Francis  Frogmorton  [sic].  I  imagine  that  these  were  his  widow  and  son. 
The  distinction  between  Francis  and  Frances  was  not  always  regarded.  Throgmorton 
is  sometimes  written  Frogmorton,  I  suppose  by  people  who  could  not  pronounce  Th. 
There  is  a  parish  in  Suffolk  called  Thelnetham,  which  is  locally  pronounced  Feltham. 

EDWARD  THROCKMORTON  came  next.  I  have  no  evidence  as  to  what 
was  the  relationship  between  him  and  the  foregoing  Thomas,  but  probably  they  were 
father  and  son.  Edward  may  have  been  born  before  1570  when  Thomas  came  to 
Ladbroke.  There  is  an  indenture  of  Dec.  10,  1614,  whereby  Edward  Throckmorton 
of  Ladbroke  gent,  and  Elizabeth  his  wife  sell  to  John  Winter  of  Ladbroke  two 
cottages  with  appurtenances  for  ^£35.  In  an  old  schedule  of  Ladbroke  deeds  is 
included  "  A  deed  of  sale  from  Edward  Throckmorton  of  his  annuity  of  £20  to 
Lady  Alice  Dudley,  Jan.  n,  1627."  I  imagine  that  this  annuity  was  some  grant 
from  Sir  William  Catesby  to  Thomas  Throckmorton. 

These  four  children  come  into  the  register  of  Baptisms. 

1611,  March  13.     Walton  Throckmorton  son  of  Edward. 
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1616,  May  9.  Edward  son  of  Edward  and  Elizabeth  Throckmorton,  after 
service  die  drii.  Buried  June  30,  1622. 

1619,  Dec.  29.     Thomas  son  of  Edward  and  Elizabeth  Throckmorton. 

1623,  Dec.  28.     Elizabeth  dau.  of  Edward  and  Elizabeth  Throckmorton. 

Of  Thomas  and  Elizabeth  I  see  no  more.  Did  Elizabeth  marry  Abraham 
Murcott  ? 

Edward  the  father  was  buried  on  Jan.  20,  1633  (/.  e.  1634).  Elizabeth  his  wife 
survived  him  nearly  thirty  years  and  was  buried  on  Oct.  16,  1662.  She  appears  in  a 
list  of  Freeholders  who  owe  suit  and  service  to  the  Courts  holden  in  1637,  1639, 
1640 ;  and  in  the  margin  of  the  1636  map  she  is  among  the  freeholders,  holding  a 
house,  homestall  and  one  ground,  3oa.  3r.  2op.  This  is  her  freehold  and  has  nothing 
to  do  with  what  she  might  have  farmed,  i.  e.  rented. 

WALTON  OR  WAUTON  THROCKMORTON  succeeded  his  father  or 
apparently  his  mother.  He  paid  his  quit  rent  of  2  pence  at  a  manorial  Court  holden 
on  Oct.  25,  1664.  The  Courts  were  held  at  very  irregular  intervals,  and  I  think  the 
next  one  was  not  held  till  April  1678.  It  was  then  presented  that  Wauton 
Throckmorton  gent  had  since  the  last  Court  enfeoffed  Abraham  Murcott,  since  dead, 
for  his  life  of  his  tenements  which  he  held,  with  remainder  to  Elizabeth  Murcott  his 
wife  now  living  for  her  life,  with  reversion  in  fee  to  Henry  Murcott.  For  the  next 
hundred  years  or  so  what  had  been  Throckmorton's  is  Murcott's.  Possibly 
Elizabeth  wife  of  Abraham  Murcott  was  Walton's  sister. 

Wauton  Throckmorton  hung  on  to  life  for  a  few  years  after  giving  up  his 
holdings,  and  was  buried  on  Aug.  5,  1688,  aged  76,  the  year  in  which  William  the 
Dutchman  took  the  place  of  James  II.  I  see  no  sign  of  wife  or  children. 

A  copy  of  his  will,  a  very  short  one,  is  among  the  Ladbroke  deeds.  It  is  as 
follows  : — 

Aug.  5,  1688,  I  Wauton  Throckmorton  of  Ladbrooke  gent  do  make  this  my  last  will  and  testa- 
ment. My  soul  to  Almighty  God.  My  body  to  be  buried  in  such  place  where  it  shall  please  my 
executors.  I  give  and  bequeath  all  my  goods,  cattell,  chattels  and  debts  unto  my  loving  friend 
William  Palmer,  whom  I  make  sole  executor. 

The  mark  of  Wauton  Throckmorton. 

Signed,  sealed  and  published  in  the  presence  of  Susanna  Smith,  Joanna  Mills,  Tho.  Hewitt. 

Not  having  the  slightest  idea  who  was  the  father  of  Thomas  Throckmorton  of 
Ladbroke  I  cannot  put  them  into  a  pedigree. 

Here  end  the  Throckmortons  as  far  as  Ladbroke  is  concerned,  and  now  we  go 
back  into  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth  to  fetch  Sir  Robert  Dudley. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

SIR     ROBERT     DUDLEY. 

BORN  1573.    DIED  1649. 


I  have  a  very  distinct  recollection  of  being  stirred  to  great  indignation  nearly 
sixty  years  ago,  probably  by  Mrs.  Markham  or  Little  Arthur,  against  two  monsters  of 
rapacity  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  Their  names  were  Dudley  and  Empson.  They 
were  a  sort  of  twins  whose  names  were  always  coupled  together,  like  two  men  hand- 
cuffed together.  You  could  not  name  the  one  without  also  naming  the  other,  just  as 
you  cant  say  Adam  without  Eve,  or  Ananias  without  Sapphira.  They  were  supposed 
to  have  possessed  themselves  in  a  most  avaricious  manner  of  the  castles  and  manors 
of  the  ancient  nobility.  They  were  all  rapacity,  with  which  they  devoured  the 
ancient  nobility  as  a  hungry  man  devours  his  dinner.  And  when  one  had  got  through 
the  reign  of  Henry  VII  and  reached  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  and  read  how  that 
great  man  cut  both  their  heads  off,  one  rejoiced  and  thanked  God  that  we  had  had  a 
Henry  VIII  (as  well  as  a  House  of  Lords). 

The  old  popular  idea  was  that  the  ancient  nobility  was  always  ancient  nobility. 
They  started  by  being  ancient.  God  made  them  so  in  the  beginning,  and  he 
willed  them  to  continue  so  to  the  end.  And  they  would  have  done  so  had  not 
monsters  of  rapacity,  like  Dudley  and  Empson,  sometimes  risen  up  and  devoured 
them.  But  unfortunately  for  this  idea  it  will  often  be  found  that  the  ancient  nobility 
of  to  day  are  the  rapacious  monsters  of  yesterday,  and  the  rapacious  monsters  of 
to  day  will  be  the  ancient  nobility  of  to  morrow.  In  fact  it  is  hardly  possible  for  a 
family  to  become  an  ancient  family  unless  it  has  had  a  rapacious  monster  or  two  to 
give  it  a  start.  There  were  some  rather  rapacious  monsters  who  came  over  with 
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William  the  Conqueror.  In  the  confusion  of  the  conquest  they  got  great  possessions 
and  started  ancient  families,  some  of  which  went  on  till  the  Wars  of  the  Roses 
exterminated  them.  Then  soon  after  that  came  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries, 
when  a  fresh  lot  of  avaricious  monsters  started  a  fresh  lot  of  ancient  families,  some 
of  which  are  still  "not  out." 

During  the  half  century  and  more  that  has  gone  by  since  Mrs.  Markham  and 
Little  Arthur  were  laid  aside,  I  have  scarcely  given  Dudley  and  Empson  a  thought. 
But  now  I  find  them  both  putting  their  heads  into  this  volume  for  a  moment,  those 
heads  which  Henry  VIII  so  happily  cut  off. 

Empson  has  put  his  head  into  the  Catesby  chapter,  and  we  saw  George  Catesby 
marrying  his  daughter.  And  now  Dudley  puts  his  head  into  this  chapter.  The  two 
were  always  coupled  together  in  life,  and  in  death  they  were  not  divided.  For  both 
heads  were  cut  off  on  Tower  hill  on  the  same  day,  Aug.  17,  1510.  But  serious 
historians  tell  us  that  it  was  not  done  by  the  will  of  Henry  VIII  but  rather  by  the 
ancient  nobility  whom  they  had  not  sufficiently  devoured.  So  they  were  like  a  man 
stung  by  the  wasp  whom  he  has  irritated,  or  killed  by  the  tiger  whom  he  has 
wounded.  The  moral  of  course  is  that  you  should  be  careful  to  quite  kill  the  wasp 
and  the  tiger,  and  to  thoroughly  devour  the  ancient  families. 

Edmund  Dudley  (one  must  give  him  a  Christian  name  when  one  speaks  of  him 
without  Empson)  left  a  son  John  amongst  others,  who  apparently  inherited  something 
from  his  father,  for  he  too  was  able  and  avaricious.  Says  the  D.  N.  B.  of  him,  "  the 
"ablest  man  of  the  time  after  the  death  of  Henry  VIII.  He  was  a  consummate 
"soldier,  a  keen  politician  and  a  skilful  administrator.  His  nature  was  bold, 
"  sensitive  and  magnanimous.  .  .  .  He  was  a  great  man,  but  his  character  was  spoilt 
"  by  avarice,  dissimulation  and  personal  ambition."  He  was  created  earl  of  Warwick 
in  1547,  Duke  of  Northumberland  in  1551,  and  then  his  head  too  came  off  on 
Tower  hill  on  Aug.  22,  1553.  On  the  death  of  Edward  VI  he  had  tried  to  put  his 
daughter-in-law  Lady  Jane  Grey  on  the  throne  instead  of  Princess  Mary.  The  son 
of  the  rapacious  monster  was  on  his  way  to  becoming  one  of  the  ancient  nobility. 

The  duke  of  Northumberland  left  among  other  sons  one  Robert,  who  in  1564 
was  created  earl  of  Leicester.  He  is  best  known  as  the  husband  of  Amy  Robsart 
and  as  a  favourite  of  queen  Elizabeth.  He  died  in  September  1588  aged  about  56 
years.  He  left  no  son  who  was  recognized  as  legitimate,  but  he  left  a  son  Robert, 
who  in  course  of  time  became  closely  connected  with  Ladbroke  and  whose  autograph 
is  on  a  score  or  more  of  the  Ladbroke  deeds. 
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In  days  when  infants  of  a  few  months  could  be  given  or  at  least  promised  in 
marriage,  when  there  were  betrothals  and  marriage  contracts  which  might  or  might 
not  be  fulfilled,  when  private  marriage  ceremonies  could  be  performed  or  alleged, 
and  when  there  was  no  system  of  registration,  it  was  then  easy  to  assert  legitimacy 
or  illegitimacy  and  not  so  easy  to  prove  or  disprove  the  one  or  the  other.  The  earl 
of  Leicester,  then  lord  Robert  Dudley,  had  been  married  in  early  life  to  Amy 
Robsart,  who  died  somehow  in  1560.  Then  a  contract  of  marriage,  followed  by  a 
secret  marriage  ceremony,  was  asserted  between  him  and  Douglass  Sheffield,  widow 
of  John,  lord  Sheffield,  and  daughter  of  William,  lord  Howard  of  Effingham.  Robert, 
with  whom  we  are  now  concerned,  was  the  son  of  this  asserted  marriage,  born  in 
1573.  Then  in  1578  lord  Leicester  married  the  countess  of  Essex,  and  straightway 
lady  Sheffield  married  Sir  Edward  Stafford.  If  her  marriage  with  lord  Leicester  was 
valid,  then  these  two  marriages  were  no  marriages.  So  that  there  were  parties  whose 
interest  it  was  to  assert  that  that  middle  marriage  was  no  marriage. 

At  the  age  of  five  or  six  years  Robert  was  sent  to  a  school  kept  by  Owen  Robins 
at  Offington  near  Worthing  in  Sussex.  I  can  testify  to  the  fact  that  he  was  taught  to 
write  well.  His  signature  is  on  many  of  the  Ladbroke  deeds,  and  is  always  large,  clear 
and  clean.  Each  letter  is  formed  and  rightly  formed  and  you  dont  have  to  puzzle  it 
out.  Apparently  to  write  well  is  no  longer  taught  at  schools.  At  any  rate  a  good 
many  young  people  now-a-days  write  abominably,  and  their  writing  is  a  disgrace  to 
the  schools  which  have  taught  them. 

At  an  early  age  he  went  up  to  Christchurch,  Oxford,  matriculating  on  May  17, 
1588,  aged  14.  He  was  entered  as  "comitis  filius."  (Foster's  Al.  Ox.)  His  father 
died  in  September  of  that  year.  He  left  Kenilworth  to  his  own  brother  Ambrose 
Dudley,  earl  of  Warwick,  for  life,  at  whose  death  it  was  to  go  to  young  Robert. 
Robert  had  not  to  wait  long  for  it,  for  lord  Warwick  died  in  1590.  "  At  this  time  he 
was  a  handsome  youth,  learned  in  mathematics  and  an  admirable  horseman." 
D.  N.  B. 

Thomas  Cavendish  the  circumnavigator  was  a  younger  son  of  William  Cavendish 
of  Grimston  hall  in  the  parish  of  Trimley,  near  the  banks  of  the  Orwell  as  it  flows 
majestically  from  Ipswich  to  the  sea.  He  had  three  sisters,  Mary,  Beatrice  and 
Margaret.  Robert  Dudley  could  scarcely  have  been  of  age  when  he  married  one  of 
the  three,  I  dont  know  which.  The  circumnavigator  died  at  sea  in  May  or  June 
1592.  In  March  1593  the  mayor  of  Portsmouth  was  directed  by  the  privy  council 
to  deliver  to  Dudley  two  ships,  the  property  of  Cavendish.  Dudley  seems  to  have 
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been  a  typical  Elizabethan  of  the  adventurous  type  and  was  full  of  plans.  He 
proposed  an  expedition  to  the  South  Seas,  but  the  government  put  obstacles  in  the 
way.  In  Nov.  1594  he  started  for  the  West  Indies,  destroyed  Spanish  shipping  at 
Trinidad,  visited  the  Orinoco  river  and  explored  Guiana.  In  June  1596  he  was  with 
the  earl  of  Essex  in  the  successful  expedition  against  Cadiz,  and  was  knighted  by 
him.  He  and  lord  Essex  had  the  same  stepmother  in  common. 

His  first  wife,  a  Cavendish,  must  have  died  soon  after  her  marriage.  One  sees 
nothing  of  her.  I  imagine  that  he  must  have  come  home  to  Kenilworth  very  soon 
after  the  Cadiz  expedition,  and  at  once  made  a  second  marriage.  His  wife  was  Alice, 
daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Leigh  of  Stoneleigh,'  which  is  only  about  3  miles  from 
Kenilworth.  We  have  already  seen  that  her  eldest  sister  Katherine  had  married  in 
1592  Robert  Catesby,  the  Gunpowder  plot  conspirator.  In  each  case  the  bride- 
groom was  of  good  abilities,  good  character,  good  estate  and  good  family,  and  the 
marriage  may  have  promised  well.  In  each  case  the  promise  was  unfulfilled  and 
disaster  followed.  The  earliest  of  the  Ladbroke  deeds  in  which  I  see  Alice  Leigh 
mentioned  as  the  wife  of  Sir  Robert  is  one  of  Nov.  3,  1597.  Their  eldest  child,  Alice, 
was  baptized  at  Kenilworth  in  Sept.  1597.  The  Kenilworth  registers  have  been  lost 
for  many  years.  But  this  entry  is  known  from  information  given  to  Dugdale  by  the 
then  rector  of  Stoneleigh. 

From  the  latter  part  of  1596  to  the  summer  of  1605  we  may  assume  that  Sir 
Robert  was  more  or  less  residing  at  Kenilworth.  During  that  time  five  daughters 
were  born  to  him,  whose  names  will  be  given  in  the  next  chapter.  During  that  time 
also  he  became  lord  of  the  manor  of  Ladbroke,  which  was  in  this  wise  : — 

We  have  already  seen  that  Sir  William  Catesby  and  his  son  Robert  were  at  about 
this  time  being  heavily  fined  on  account  of  their  Romish  sympathies.  Their  estates 
were  large,  but  there  is  a  limit  to  what  even  a  large  estate  can  be  made  to  find. 
Mortgages  and  then  sales  were  needed  to  raise  what  was  wanted.  So  Ladbroke  is 
for  sale.  Who  will  buy  it  ? 

It  is  about  12  miles  from  Kenilworth,  and  Sir  Robert  is  full  of  money  and  says 
that  he  will.  So  one  of  Sir  Thomas  Leigh's  sons-in-law  takes  the  place  of  the  other. 
Robert  Catesby  sells  and  Robert  Dudley  buys.  I  should  not  be  surprized  if  Sir 
Thomas  Leigh,  the  father-in-law  of  both,  had  not  a  good  deal  to  do  with  it.  So  far 
as  one  can  get  ideas  about  anybody  from  dry  parchment  and  lawyers'  language,  he 
strikes  me  as  being  a  good  man  of  business  and  a  very  managing  sort  of  man.  At 
any  rate  he  comes  a  good  deal  into  the  Ladbroke  deeds. 
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There  are  several  documents  connected  with  this  sale,  but  I  need  not  quote 
them  all.  One  is  entitled,  Articles  of  agreement  between  Robert  Catesby  of 
Chastleton,  Co.  Oxford,  and  Sir  Robert  Dudley.  It  is  dated  Sept.  i,  1597.  Robert 
Catesby  and  his  trustees,  Sir  Thomas  Leigh,  Thomas  Spencer  and  Thomas 
Chamberlayne,  agree  to  convey  to  Sir  Robert  Dudley  and  his  heirs  the  manor  of 
Ladbroke  and  the  advowson  of  the  parish  church,  all  that  messuage  known  by  the 
name  of  the  farm  now  in  the  tenure  of  Thomas  Throckmorton,  and  another  messuage 
now  in  the  tenure  of  John  Rushall,  with  all  the  etceteras  belonging  to  the  manor. 
And  Sir  Robert  Dudley  will  pay  to  Robert  Catesby  ;£i8oo,  i.e.  ^400  on  Sept.  27 
next  at  the  dwelling  house  of  Sir  Thomas  Leigh  in  Stoneleigh,  and  ^1400  on 
Nov.  10  next  in  the  hall  of  Grays  Inn.  The  document  has  the  signatures  of 
Robart  Catesbye,  Ro.  Duddeley. 

Then  a  few  months  later  Sir  Robert  bought  the  grange  of  Ladbroke  from  John 
Throgmorton.  The  articles  of  agreement  between  them  were  signed  on  Jan.  25, 
1598.  John  Throckmorton  and  every  other  person  claiming  any  estate  in  the  lands 
mentioned  under  him  grant  to  Sir  Robert  Dudley  and  his  heirs  for  ever  all  that  the 
grange  or  ferme  of  Ladbroke  together  with  all  those  seven  yardlands  to  said  grange 
belonging,  and  all  messuages,  dovehouses  etc.  etc.  appurtenant  to  them  lying  in 
Ladbroke  and  Southam.  Sir  Robert  Dudley  will  pay  to  John  Throckmorton  ^1400, 
and  to  Julyan,  wife  of  said  John,  £40 ;  *.  e.  in  hand  at  the  sealing  hereof  ^200,  the 
residue  of  ^1240  on  the  last  day  of  next  May.  I  have  already  said  that  this 
document  is  in  bad  condition  and  all  the  signatures  have  been  eaten  away  except 
that  of  Sir  Thomas  Leigh.  It  is  endorsed  with  John  Throckmorton's  receipt  for  ^200. 

In  April  and  June  1598  he  bought  from  the  Spencers  of  Althorp  what  they  had 
in  Ladbroke  for  the  curious  price  of  ^1200  and  a  velvet  gown  worth  £20  for  Lady 
Spencer.  Sir  John  Spencer  would  have  been  his  wife's  maternal  uncle.  These 
two  documents  are  among  the  Ladbroke  deeds. 

April  24,  40  Eliz.,  1598.  This  bill  witnesseth  that  we  Sir  John  Spencer  of  Allthroppe,  Co. 
Northants,  knight,  and  Robert  Spencer  esquire,  son  and  heir  apparent  of  said  Sir  John,  have 
receaved  of  Sir  Robert  Dudley  of  Killingworth  knight  the  sum  of  ^620  accordingly  as  is  appointed 
by  articles  of  agreement  made  between  us  ;  which  said  sum  is  therein  sett  down  to  be  paid  in  this 
speciall  manner  following,  viz.  to  Sir  John  Spencer  ^500,  to  Robert  Spencer  £100,  and  £20  to  be 
paid  to  the  Lady  Mary  Spencer,  wife  to  Sir  John,  for  a  vellvett  gowne  for  the  said  lady ;  which 
articles  of  agreement  were  signed  in  the  presence  of  Thomas  Spencer,  William  Baldwin,  William 
Proctor  and  Richard  Warne.  John  Spencer.  Robert  Spencer. 

Endorsed  as  acquittance  of  ^"620  in  part  payment  of  £1220. 
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June  I,  40  Eliz.,  1598.  Indenture  between  Sir  John  Spencer  of  Oldthroppe  [Althorp]  and 
Robert  Spencer  esq.,  son  and  heir  apparent  of  Sir  John,  of  the  one  party,  and  Sir  Robert  Duddeley 
of  Kenelworthe  otherwise  Killingworthe  and  Dame  Alice  now  his  wife  of  the  other  part.  Said  Sir 
John  and  Robert  Spencer  in  consideration  of  ^1200  paid  to  them  by  Sir  Robert  have  sold  to  him 
and  Dame  Alice  and  their  heirs  for  ever  all  that  messuage  or  tenement,  twoe  yardlands  and  a  half, 
situate  within  the  town,  parish  or  feild  of  Ladbroke  now  of  Henry  Churchill  ; 

All  that  messuage,  close  of  pasture,  yardland  and  quartern  now  of  Thomas  Chebsey ; 

Messuage  and  one  yardland  now  of  Edward  Burford  ; 

Messuage  and  one  yardland  now  of  John  Dryver  ; 

Messuage  and  half  yardland  now  of  William  Sleigh  ; 

Messuage  or  cottage  house  now  of  John  Gumley  ; 

Messuage  or  cottage  house  now  of  Thomas  Bridgman. 

[Signed]  John  Spencer.         Robert  Spencer. 

All  the  messuages  etc.  are  described  as  being  in  Ladbroke.  I  have  put  now  of 
for  now  in  the  tenure  of. 

He  also  bought  several  small  parcels  of  land  in  Ladbroke  from  small  owners. 
The  last  of  these  purchases  that  I  have  noted  was  on  Sept.  3,  1603.  In  all  the  deeds 
after  his  signature  there  comes  a  something  which  may  be  only  a  flourish.  But  it  is 
made  every  time  with  such  uniformity,  and  is  so  like  a  capital  C  followed  by  e  or  0, 
that  I  have  wondered  whether  it  represents  Comes,  and  was  his  way  of  asserting  his 
right  to  the  two  earldoms  of  Leicester  and  Warwick  which  he  was  claiming.  This 
Co,  if  such  it  be,  does  not  appear  after  his  signature  in  the  agreement  of  1597,  when 
perhaps  it  had  not  yet  occurred  to  him  to  assert  himself  in  this  manner,  and  it  does 
not  appear  in  1632  when  he  signs  as  Dux  Northumbrie,  when  the  earl  would  have 
been  merged  in  the  duke.  But  it  appears  in  the  document  of  1598  at  the  end  of 
this  chapter  and  in  all  the  signatures  that  I  have  seen  in  and  about  1600.  I  hardly 
think  that  a  mere  unmeaning  and  ornamental  flourish  would  have  been  made  so 
exactly  the  same  every  time. 

A  dispute  as  to  commons  between  him  and  the  freeholders  of  the  manor  was 
settled  by  compromise  in  1603.  There  is  a  huge  long  indenture  dated  Aug.  i,  1603, 
giving  the  terms  of  the  settlement.  As  it  contains  a  good  deal  of  local  information  I 
have  printed  it  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 

But  Sir  Robert  had  something  else  to  think  about  besides  the  management  of 
his  estate.  He  was  anxious  to  have  his  legitimacy  acknowledged  and  to  be  allowed 
the  title  of  earl  of  Leicester  borne  by  his  late  father  and  that  of  earl  of  Warwick 
borne  by  his  late  uncle.  A  suit  was  begun  but  was  not  allowed  to  go  on.  The 
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influence  of  Lady  Leicester,  his  step  mother,  with  the  government  was  the  means  of 
its  being  stopped. 

Much  annoyed  at  this  he  determined  to  go  abroad.  On  June  25,  1605,  licence 
was  granted  to  him  to  travel  for  three  years.  (C.  S.  P.).  He  went  and  never  set  foot 
in  England  again.  Lady  Alice  did  not  go  with  him.  He  repudiated  his  marriage 
with  her  on  the  ground  that  there  had  been  a  previous  contract  to  someone  else. 
That  was  the  usual  excuse  then  made  for  deserting  a  wife.  His  cousin  Elizabeth 
Southwell,  daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Southwell  of  Woodrising,  Norfolk,  went  with  him. 
They  were  said  to  have  been  married  at  Lyons  by  papal  dispensation.  But  a  news- 
letter of  Feb.  n,  1608,  says,  The  Pope  has  commanded  Sir  Robert  Dudley  to 
forsake  his  mistress.  (Chamberlain  to  Dudley  Carleton,  C.  S.  P.) 

Being  suspected  by  the  government  of  disloyal  conduct  a  letter  was  sent  in  Feb. 
1607  recalling  him.  The  letter  reached  him  at  Leghorn.  His  answer  written  to  the 
earl  of  Northampton  was  dated  from  Leghorn  April  29,  1607.  He  signs  as  Warwick 
and  Leicester.  He  said  he  returned  the  letter  unopened  because  it  did  not  give  him 
his  proper  titles.  He  heard  it  reported  that  the  letter  was  to  recall  him  for  some 
offence.  For  what  ?  If  his  religion  was  objected  to,  he  was  one  of  20,000  Catholics 
in  England,  all  good  subjects.  If  his  marriage  was  objected  to,  the  earl  of 
Devonshire  had  made  a  like  one.  If  his  assumption  of  titles  abroad  was  objected  to, 
the  earl  of  Westmoreland  and  others  did  the  same  at  home.  He  begs  leave  to  stay 
abroad  and  help  the  Grand  Duke  of  Florence  against  the  Turks.  (C.  S.  P.) 

As  he  would  not  come  home  his  estates  were  seized  into  the  king's  hands.  I 
have  printed  a  document  at  the  end  of  this  chapter,  which  is  dated  May  14,  1618. 
It  is  amongst  the  Ladbroke  deeds.  It  shows  that  his  estates  were  granted  to  certain 
officials  to  hold  for  80  years  if  they  remained  so  long  in  the  king's  hands.  These 
officials  were  to  hold  Kenilworth  to  the  use  of  Prince  Charles,  Ladbroke  to  the  use 
of  Lady  Alice  Dudley,  Balsall  and  Long  Itchington  to  the  use  (apparently)  of  the 
queen,  Ann  of  Denmark.  And  it  was  expressly  stated  that  if  in  any  year  the  profits 
of  Ladbroke  did  not  come  up  to  ^300,  then  the  deficiency  was  to  be  made  good  to 
Lady  Alice  out  of  the  profits  of  Balsall  and  Long  Itchington.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
these  estates  did  not  remain  for  80  years  in  the  king's  hands,  being  sold  or  granted 
long  before  that  term  was  expired. 

From  1612  to  1614  letters  were  passing  between  Sir  Robert  and  friends  in 
England.  He  seems  to  have  had  a  hankering  for  a  pardon  so  that  he  might  return 
home.  But  the  terms  could  not  be  agreed  upon  and  he  continued  an  exile  to  the 
end.  I  take  the  letters  that  follow  from  C.  S.  P. 
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In  Nov.  1612  he  writes  from  Florence  to  Sir  David  Foulis,  cofferer  to  Prince 
Henry.  He  encloses  for  the  prince  a  treatise  showing  the  importance  of  naval 
supremacy  and  recommending  a  new  sort  of  vessel  called  the  Gallizabra,  invented  by 
himself. 

In  Jan.  1614  he  writes  again  to  Sir  David  from  Leghorn  and  says  he  has 
invented  a  ship  of  such  force  and  swiftness  that  no  three  of  the  king's  ships  could 
stand  against  it.  He  hopes  the  king  will  accept  it.  If  not  he  will  employ  it  else- 
where, especially  against  Turks.  The  Venetians  are  eager  to  have  it. 

In  May  1614  he  writes  to  the  lord  chamberlain,  earl  of  Somerset,  renewing  his 
offer  of  a  ship.  In  September  the  lord  chamberlain  replies  civilly  without  committing 
himself. 

In  July  1614  he  writes  again  to  Sir  David  hoping  for  a  reply  about  his  ship. 
He  does  not  want  to  come  home  because  he  has  received  too  many  discourtesies 
from  his  friends  and  kindred  and  the  greatest  persons  in  the  kingdom.  But  he  has  a 
project  which  he  proposes  out  of  loyalty.  It  will  secure  the  king  from  foreign 
invasion  and  rebellion  at  home,  and  will  double  his  income. 

But  it  is  clear  that  he  had  wanted  to  come  home.  A  letter  in  July  1612  from 
his  old  Oxford  tutor,  Sir  Thomas  Chaloner,  tells  him  that  since  he  resolved  to  submit 
to  the  king  and  trust  to  the  mediation  of  the  prince,  he  had  been  doing  his  best  for 
him  ;  and  if  he  would  give  tokens  of  loyalty,  settle  a  competent  maintenance  on  his 
lady  and  children,  and  before  his  return  to  England  provide  for  those  who  were  then 
with  him,  then  the  king  and  prince  would  gladly  receive  him.  He  encloses  the 
conditions  on  which  his  pardon  might  be  granted.  But  the  exile  was  proud  and 
remained  an  exile. 

In  1615  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury  went  to  Rome  and  thence  to  Florence, 
where  he  saw  Sir  Robert.  He  says  in  his  Autobiography  (ed.  by  Sidney  Lee) : — 

"  I  saw  Sir  Robert  Dudley,  who  had  the  title  of  earl  or  duke  of 
"  Northumberland  given  him  by  the  emperor,  and  handsome  Mrs.  Sudel 
"[Southwell]  whom  he  carried  with  him  out  of  England  and  was  there  taken 
"  for  his  wife.  I  was  invited  by  them  to  a  great  feast  the  night  before  I  went 
"  out  of  town.  Taking  my  leave  of  them  both  I  prepared  for  my  journey  the 
"  next  morning.  When  I  was  ready  to  depart  a  messenger  came  to  me  and 
"  told  me  if  I  would  accept  the  same  pension  Sir  Robert  Dudley  had,  being 
"  2000  ducats  per  annum,  the  duke  would  entertain  me  for  his  service  in  the 
"  war  against  the  Turks."  P.  84. 
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This  offer  lord  Herbert  refused,  as  he  intended  to  serve  Count  Maurice  of  Nassau 
in  the  Low  Country  war.  The  duke  of  Tuscany  found  employment  for  Sir  Robert's 
talents,  and  the  emperor  Ferdinand  II  in  1620  made  him  a  duke  in  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire.  But  apparently  he  had  assumed  that  title,  which  was  his  grandfather's, 
before  then,  as  lord  Herbert  mentions  it  in  1615.  Or  perhaps  lord  Herbert  was 
writing  later  on  from  memory. 

Another  English  visitor  to  Florence  mentions  him  in  1629.  Lord  Doncaster 
writes  in  Feb.  to  his  father,  the  earl  of  Carlisle,  and  says  "  At  Florence  is  likewise 
the  duke  of  Northumbria,  who  desires  his  humble  service."  (Hist.  Mss.  Rep.) 

Among  the  Ladbroke  deeds  is  one  connected  with  the  sale  of  Ladbroke,  which 
required  his  signature  and  had  to  be  sent  out  to  him.  It  found  him  all  right  and 
came  back  all  right.  It  is  dated  June  27,  1632.  He  signs  in  his  usual  large  and 
clear  writing,  R.  Dudley,  Dux  Northumbrie.  Some  of  the  witnesses  are  foreigners. 
This  deed  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  this  chapter.  Formerly  he  had  always  written 
his  name  Duddeley,  as  also  Lady  Alice  always  does.  Possibly  Dudley  in  this  case 
is  the  result  of  my  carelessness  in  copying,  but  1  am  not  sure. 

He  built  himself  a  palace  at  Florence  and  was  presented  with  Carbello  Castle 
in  the  neighbourhood.  He  died  at  Carbello  Sept.  6,  1649,  and  was  temporarily  buried 
in  the  nunnery  of  Boldrone.  Elizabeth  Southwell  had  died  before  him.  They  are 
believed  to  have  had  thirteen  children.  The  eldest,  Carlo,  carried  on  the  title  of 
Duke  of  Northumberland.  Further  particulars  of  these  illegitimate  descendants, 
with  a  pedigree  to  the  third  generation,  are  given  in  the  Italian  biography  mentioned 
below. 

He  was  evidently  a  man  of  many  and  unusual  gifts,  and  it  was  unfortunate  that 
circumstances  beyond  his  control  should  have  caused  him  to  be  lost  to  his  country. 
But  his  desertion  of  his  wife  is  a  blot  on  a  distinguished  career. 

A  volume  was  printed  some  years  ago  entitled,  The  Italian  Biography  of  Sir 
Robert  Dudley,  with  Biographical  notices  of  Dame  Alice  Dudley  his  wife.  The 
author's  name  is  not  on  the  title  page,  but  from  what  is  said  on  p.  20,  68,  he  appears 
to  have  been  Rev.  Vaughan  Thomas,  Vicar  of  Stoneleigh,  the  book  being  printed 
c.  1856.  He  has  collected  many  things,  and  is  the  authority  for  much  that  is  said 
in  the  memoir  of  Sir  Robert  in  the  D.  N.  B.  There  are  several  engraved  portraits  in 
the  volume,  including  Sir  Robert,  his  father  and  his  mother.  Sir  Robert's  portrait  is 
not  very  satisfactory,  otherwise  I  should  have  reproduced  it.  In  Evans'  Cat.  of 
Engraved  Portraits,  c.  1850,  is  an  engraving  of  Sir  Robert  from  a  miniature  by 
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Hilliard.  But  I  have  not  seen  this.  Much  more  might  have  been  gleaned  from  Mr. 
Thomas'  volume  about  Sir  Robert's  various  works  and  accomplishments,  but  enough 
has  been  said.  I  will  only  add  a  few  documents  belonging  to  his  time. 

No.  i.  The  following  three  documents,  which  I  mark  A.  B.  C.  respectively, 
are  pinned  together  with  an  ancient  pin  and  endorsed,  Artickells  of  agrement  with 
the  poepell  of  Ladbrouck. 

A.  May   9,   1598.     Articles   of  agreement   between   Sir   Robert  Duddely   of  Kenelworth 
and  Richard  Hobly  of  Bascotte  in  Long  ichington  parish  for  a  quartern  of  a  yardland  in  Ladbrok. 

Imprimis  that  Richard  Hobly  doth  sell  to  Sir  Robert  Duddely  all  his  right  and  title  in  a 
quartern  land  in  Ladbroke  for  ^40  to  be  paid  him  before  the  last  day  of  May,  1598,  at  his  house  in 
Bascotte. 

Item,  whereas  said  party  is  to  give  Richard  Wade  of  Ladbroke  6d.  a  ridge  to  fallow  his  land, 
Sir  R.  D.  is  to  pay  Wade  after  that  rate  for  as  much  as  is  already  eared. 

Item  said  Richard  must  injoy  all  his  quartern  in  Ladbroke  last  in  the  occupation  of  one 
Blacknolles  till  Michaelmas  next. 

Item  that  in  consideration  that  Richard  Hoblys  chief  profit  of  hay  lieth  in  the  fallow  field,  Sir 
R.  D.  is  to  give  him  in  recompence  of  it  the  next  summer  after  this,  in  1599,  four  good  or  sufficient 
gaddes  of  hay,  being  himself  at  the  charge  to  mowe,  make  and  carry  it  away. 

Item  that  such  assurance  shall  be  made  by  said  Richard  to  Sir  R.  D.  as  their  counsel  shall 
think  indifferently  fit  at  the  costs  of  Sir  R.  D. 

[Signed]  Ro.  Duddeley.         Richard  Hoblies  his  marke. 

In  the  presence  of  Richard  Gardner  his  marke,  John  Gumbly  his  marke.     Ernest  given. 

B.  This  document  is  entitled,  A  tarrar  [terrier]   of  halfe  Hampe  half  yard 
land.     It  contains  a  few  words  not  in  common  use. 

Butts  means  (inter  alia)  ridges.     (Wright's  Prov.  Diet.) 

Defords  berdge  means  Defords  bridge. 

A  feather  of  grass  is  familiar  to  Warwickshire  farmers  and  has  been  explained  to 
me.  But  I  have  forgotten  my  lesson  and  so  must  look  it  out  in  the  dictionary.  The 
N.  E.  D.  has  not  got  it.  But  Wright  explains  it  as  "  the  ridge  thrown  up  between 
two  furrows  to  keep  the  land  dry."  I  dont  think  this  is  exactly  what  I  was  told. 

Planck,  I  suppose,  means  a  plank  bridge. 

Homermost  and  feildermost  must  mean  respectively  nearest  to  home  and  nearest 
to  the  open  fields. 

Heech  is  a  possible  form  of  hatch,  and  as  this  is  on  the  river  it  might  mean  a 
sluice. 

Gap,  I  think,  from  meaning  a  breach  got  to  mean  a  way,  as  where  the  breach 
was  there  would  people  go.  Such  and  such  a  gap  will  often  be  seen  in  old  maps, 
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meaning  a  way.  This  is  not  at  all  clearly  pointed  out  in  the  D.  N.  B.,  but  under 
Gap  it  gives  a  quotation,  1604,  "  No  man  shall  make  yates  or  gapes  in  the  common 
feild."  Yates  will  also  be  found  in  this  terrier  meaning  a  way.  It  is  clear  that  gaps 
can  mean  authorized  ways  as  well  as  unauthorized  ones. 

The  North  side.     Hamlong. 

{One  acre  of  butts  lying  next  unto  Burverd  his  headland. 
That  one  of  the  acre  of  butts  shuteing  into  the  broock  which  lyeth  next  unto  Defords  berdge. 
One  feather  of  grasse  lying  the  nearer  unto  Sowtham  planck. 
One  land  next  the  parsonage  acre  on  the  homersyde  low  waie  knappe,  between  Ridwaie  and 

low  waie. 

One  land  beneath  the  further  bush  between  Ridgwaie  and  low  waie. 
One  land  between  Ridgwaie  and  Defords  heech  about  the  middle  of  the  furlong. 
The  homermost  [erased]  feildermost  land  shuteing  upon  the  town  hadland  and  upon  Whettenton 

hedge  corner. 

One  land  butting  upon  Carter's  foreshuter. 
One  laie  butting  upon  the  middle  of  micle  medow. 
f  One  laye  at  Charrole  hades. 

\  Laie  shuteing  upon  the  hamme  gappe  lying  the  nearer  [to]  Defords  beddge  [bridge]. 
5        One  half  acre  in  micle  medow  lying  next  Allibone  his  half  acre. 

The  South  side. 

T  One  land  shuteing  upon  Burverd  his  hadland  in  great  Asse  furlong. 
I  -I    One  land  shuteing  upon  banberie  yate. 

\  One  land  shuteing  towards  Mondaie  corner,  being  one  land  from  the  great  hadland. 

{One  land  upon  little  downe  shuteing  into  Banberie  waye  against  Chebsee  his  slade. 
One  land  upon  little  downe  shuteing  upon  four  laies. 
{One  feather  upon  little  downe  butting  upon  four  laies. 
The  great  land  shuteing  thorow  two  furlongs  upon  little  downe  butting  upon  four  laies. 
One  land  upon  Foxberd  lying  next  the  laies  butting  upon  nunbushes  hedge. 
C  One  butt  on  the  ieildersyde  [of]  Foxberd  next  the  laies  saving  two. 
I    One  land  lying  at  the  butts. 

1    The  neather  part  of  one  thorow  out  laie  lying  at  Watergale  style,  to  be  devyded  as  the  furlong 
I  lyeth. 

Two  laies  at  myne  owne  yate  lying  next  the  hedge. 

These  lands  were  devyded  and  sequallie  sett  out  by  those  whose  names  are  hereunder  written. 
William  Chebsee  Richard  Chebsee  Roger  Driver 

Thomas  Chebsee  John  Savage 

C.  This  document  is  signed  by  Lady  Alice  Dudley.  Divaleare  is  a  curious 
instance  of  the  transposition  of  two  letters,  viz.  val  for  lav.  That  brings  us  to 
dilaveare,  which  is  meant  for  deliver. 
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April  31,  1598.  Mem.  that  I  Gregory  Rawbowne  of  Afchurch  for  £i*j  ..  10  ..  o  paid  me  by 
Sir  Robert  Dudley  knight  divaleare  unto  him  all  my  right  and  title  to  one  quartern  land  being  part 
of  Rushall's  farm  lying  in  the  fyldes  of  Ladbrouck. 

A.  Duddeley.         Gregori  Rawbon. 

In  the  presence  of  John  Goodman. 

No.  2.  This  is  the  settlement  of  a  dispute  between  Sir  Robert  Dudley  and  the 
freeholders  of  his  newly-acquired  manor  of  Ladbroke.  The  paper  rough  draft  is  at 
Alfreton,  but  the  actual  document  on  parchment  is  at  Ladbroke.  I  have  shortened 
it  a  little. 

Aug.  I,  I  James,  1603.     Indenture  tripartite  between 

Sir  Robert  Duddeley  and  Lady  Alice  his  wife  of  the  first  part  ; 

Sir  Thomas  Temple  knight,  son  and  heir  of  John  Temple  of  Stow,  Bucks,  deceased,  Thomas 
Wagstaffe  of  Harbury,  Co.  Warwick,  gent.,  and  Edmund  Goodman  of  Badby,  Co.  Northants, 
yeoman,  of  second  part ; 

Thomas  Thornton  esq.,  Ralph  Garrett,  Edward  Burford,  John  Alibon,  William  Chebsey  sen., 
William  Chebsey  jun.,  Richard  Chebsey,  William  Garret,  Robert  Wryde,  Thomas  Welch,  Thomas 
Chebsey,  John  Warde,  George  Cowper,  John  Hampe,  Roger  Driver,  Richard  Sturdy,  Thomas 
Mason,  Ralph  Franckton,  freeholders  of  divers  lands  and  tenements  in  Ladbrooke,  of  third  part ; 

Whereas  Sir  Robert  Duddeley  and  his  wife  or  one  of  them  were  seized  in  their  demesne  of 
some  absolute  estate  of  inheritance  in  the  manor  of  Ladbrooke  and  advowson  of  the  rectory  and 
church  thereto  appendant,  and  of  diverse  messuages,  cottages,  lands  etc.  amounting  to  33  yardlands 
or  thereabouts  in  Ladbrooke  and  Southam  to  the  same  manor  belonging,  which  said  33  yardlands  ly 
in  several  inclosures,  and  are  esteemed  to  be  all  the  demeasns  of  the  manor  ;  viz.  in  one  great  close 
of  360  acres  now  called  the  Wolde  feild  adjoining  to  Southam  wold  towards  N.  and  to  part  of 
Radborne  grounds  towards  S.E.  ;  and  in  one  other  peice  of  ground  called  Hundred  acres  of  100 
acres,  adjoining  Radborne  way  towards  S.  and  said  Wolde  feild  towards  N.  and  E.  ;  and  in  one 
other  close  of  250  acres  called  the  Mill  feild  adjoining  said  Wolde  feild  towards  E.,  Southam  feild 
towards  N.,  and  in  part  Sowtham  way  towards  W.  ;  and  in  one  other  feild  of  450  [or  120?]  acres 
called  Washpoole  hill  feild  lying  on  the  W.  part  of  the  town  of  Ladbrooke  adjoining  the  pastures  of 
Sir  William  Kingsmill  towards  S,  Southam  micle  meadow  towards  N.  and  extending  itself  to  Deffers 
bridge ;  and  in  one  other  piece  of  44  acres  adjoining  Banbury  way  towards  W.,  and  abutting  upon 
Hodnell  grounds  towards  S.  ; 

And  Whereas  said  Thornton,  John  Garret  now  deceased,  said  Ralph  Garret  being  his  son  and 
heir,  and  the  rest  of  the  said  freeholders  were  seized  in  their  demesne  as  of  fee  or  fee  tayle  of  divers 
messuages  etc.  amounting  to  13  yardlands  or  thereabouts  holden  of  said  manor  by  fealty,  suyte  of 
court  and  certain  yearly  rents  only  for  all  manner  of  services  and  demands,  viz. 

THOMAS  THORNTON  of  one  house  wherein  William  Burton  lately  dwelt,  and  2  acres  of 
ground  thereto  adjoining,  and  one  capital  messuage  and  5  yardlands  containing  200  acres,  holden  of 
said  manor  by  fealty,  suyte  of  court  and  yearly  rent  of  16  pence,  out  of  which  is  accustomed  to  be 
paid  an  yerely  rate  tythes  of  40  shillings  for  all  manner  of  tythes  upon  said  premises,  which  said  200 
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acres  ly  in  several  inclosures  and  are  called  Horestone  feild,  55  acres,  near  Radborne  gate,  adjoining 
Radborne  grounds  and  Hodnell  towards  S.  :  Bridge  close,  5  acres,  near  the  stone  bridge  in  the  town 
of  Ladbroke  :  Crab  barne  close,  2  acres,  adjoining  Bridge  close  towards  E.  :  Crab  leys  and  Long 
Crafte,  8  acres  :  Horse  close,  7  acres,  between  two  closes  which  Robert  Wryde  occupies  :  Corn  feild, 
40  acres,  now  used  in  tillage  :  a  little  close  called  ramme  close,  3!  acres,  on  the  upper  end  of  said 
Corn  feild,  adjoining  the  grounds  of  Sir  William  Kingsmill  towards  N.  :  Whettenton,  15  acres, 
adjoining  grounds  of  Sir  William  Kingsmill  towards  E.  and  S.  :  Little  downe,  55  acres,  adjoining 
said  Corn  feild  towards  W.  and  Whettenton  towards  S.  :  Four  leyes  meadow,  8  acres,  adjoining 
Little  downe  towards  W.  and  the  king's  high  way  called  Banbury  way  towards  E. 

JOHN  ALIBON  of  a  messuage  and  i  yardland,  36  acres,  in  his  own  occupation. 

RALPH  GARRET  of  a  messuage  and  I  yardland,  40  acres,  lying  together  adjoining  the 
Wolde  way  alias  Daventry  way  towards  N.  and  Radborne  way  towards  S.  and  a  close  which  William 
Chebsey  jun.  occupies  towards  W.  ;  all  holden  of  said  manor  by  fealty,  suit  of  court  and  4  pence 
yearly  rent  for  all  services  and  demands. 

EDWARD  BURFORD  of  a  messuage  and  close  thereto  belonging,  adjoining  aforesaid 
capital  messuage  of  Thomas  Thornton  towards  E.,  and  of  a  yardland,  36  acres,  lying  in  3  several 
closes,  whereof  one  adjoins  Horestone  feild  towards  E.  and  Hodnell  grounds  towards  S.,  and  another 
adjoins  Hodnell  grounds  towards  S.  and  E.,  and  another,  2j  acres,  abuts  upon  Radborne  way  ;  all 
holden  of  said  manor  by  fealty,  suit  of  court  and  4  pence  yearly  rent  for  all  services  and  demands. 

WILLIAM  CHEBSEY  JUN.  of  a  messuage  and  3  quarters  of  a  yardland,  27  acres,  viz.  the 
messuage  wherein  he  now  dwells  and  orchard,  toft  and  croft  thereto  adjoining,  and  a  little  close 
called  Cote  close,  and  a  close,  27  acres,  between  Radborne  way  towards  S.  and  Daventry  way  alias 
old  way  towards  N.  ;  all  holden  of  said  rranor  by  fealty,  suit  of  court  and  3  pence  yearly  rent  for  all 
services  and  demands. 

WILLIAM  CHEBSEY  SEN.  of  3  quarters  of  a  yardland,  viz.  a  close  of  29  acres  adjoining 
Southam  way  towards  N.E.  and  the  brooke  called  wythy  well  towards  S.W.,  and  of  the  liitle  peices 
of  ground  called  the  hooks  of  said  34  acres  adjoining  [sic,  apparently  something  omitted  in  the 
original] ;  all  holden  of  said  manor  by  fealty,  suit  of  court  and  3  [or  2]  pence  yearly  rent. 

THOMAS  CHEBSEY  of  half  a  yardland,  viz.  one  close  of  meadow  and  pasture,  13  acres, 
adjoining  Southam  way  towards  E.  and  Southam  feild  towards  N.,  and  one  other  close  of  land  and 
pasture,  83  acres,  adjoining  Radborne  way  towards  N.  and  George  Cowper's  close  towards  W. ;  all 
holden  by  fealty,  suit  of  conrt  and  2  pence  yearly  rent  for  all  services  and  demands. 

RICHARD  CHEBSEY  of  half  a  yardland,  viz.  a  close  of  8  acres  adjoining  in  part  Southam 
way  towards  W.  and  close  of  William  Cook  gent,  towards  N.,  and  another  close  of  pasture,  12 
acres,  lying  upon  Heywell  hill ;  all  holden  by  fealty,  suit  of  court  and  2  pence  yearly  rent  for  all 
services  and  demands. 

WILLIAM  GARRETT  of  a  half  yardland,  viz.  a  close  adjoining  Banbury  way  towards  E. 
and  said  Thornton's  Little  down  towards  S.  and  Bridge  close  towards  W.,  and  one  other  close  of  6 
acres  adjoining  Radborne  way  towards  S.  and  Banbury  way  towards  W.  ;  all  holden  by  fealty,  suit 
of  court  and  2  pence  yearly  rent  for  all  services  and  demands. 
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ROBERT  WRYDE  of  a  barn,  stable  and  peice  of  a  heyhouse  and  of  half  a  yardland,  viz.  a 
close  of  8  acres  adjoining  said  Thornton's  Horse  close  towards  W.  and  in  part  upon  Warwick  way 
towards  N.,  and  one  other  close  of  12  acres  adjoining  said  Horse  close  towards  E.  and  said  Corn 
feild  towards  E.  [?]  ;  all  holden  by  fealty,  suit  of  court  and  2  pence  yearly  rent  for  all  services  and 
demands. 

GEORGE  COWPER  of  one  quarter  and  half  quarter  of  a  yardland,  viz.  one  close  of  9  acres 
adjoining  Banbury  way  towards  W.  and  Radborne  way  towards  N.,  and  one  other  close  of  5  acres 
adjoining  Hodnell  pastures  towards  E.  and  S.  ;  holden  by  fealty,  suit  of  court  and  2  pence  yearly 
rent  for  all  services  and  demands. 

THOMAS  WELCH  of  a  quartern  of  land,  viz.  one  close  of  10  acres  abutting  in  part  upon 
Southam  feild  towards  N.  and  upon  a  close  of  William  Chebsey  sen.  towards  S.  ;  holden  by  fealty, 
suit  of  court  and  I  penny  yearly  rent  for  all  etc. 

JOHN  WARD  of  a  quartern  of  land,  viz.  one  close  of  9  acres  adjoining  the  Wold  way  alias 
Daventry  way  towards  N.  and  a  close  of  Sir  R.  Dudley  towards  E.  ;  holden  by  fealty,  suit  of  court 
and  I  penny  yearly  rent  for  all  etc. 

JOHN  HAMP  of  a  quartern  of  land,  viz.  a  little  close  of  half  an  acre  abutting  upon  Warwick 
way  towards  N.,  another  close  of  4  acres  adjoining  Warwick  way  towards  N.  and  said  Thornton's 
Horse  close  towards  S. ,  and  one  other  close  4^  acres  adjoining  the  Parsonage  close  towards  [?],  and 
to  the  grounds  of  Sir  R.  Dudley  which  Thomas  Throckmorton  holds  towards  E.,  W.,  and  N.  ; 
holden  by  fealty,  suit  of  court  and  I  penny  yearly  rent  for  all  etc. 

ROGER  DRIVER  of  a  quartern  of  land,  viz.  one  close  of  7J  acres  abutting  upon  Warwick 
way  towards  N.  and  upon  a  close  of  Robert  Wryde  towards  S.E.,  and  another  little  close  abutting 
upon  Warwick  way  towards  S.  and  upon  the  Parsonage  ground  towards  E.  ;  holden  by  fealty,  suit 
of  court  and  I  penny  yearly  rent  for  all  etc. 

RALPH  FRANCKTON  of  a  peice  of  ground,  2  acres,  abutting  upon  Radborne  way  towards 
N.  and  upon  a  close  of  Thomas  Chebsey  towards  W. ,  which  with  a  cottage  in  Ladbrooke  are  holden 
by  fealty,  suit  of  court  and  I  penny  yearly  rent  for  all  etc. 

THOMAS  MASON  of  a  cottage  and  3  acres  lying  at  Watergall,  holden  by  fealty,  suit  of 
court  and  I  penny  yearly  rent  for  all  demands. 

RICHARD  STURDY  of  a  cottage  and  3  acres  at  Watergall,  holden  by  fealty,  suit  of  court 
and  I  penny  yearly  rent  for  all  demands. 

And  some  of  said  freeholders  were  likewise  seized  in  trust  for  divers  uses  of  the  close  and  peice 
of  ground  called  Townland,  16  acres,  adjoining  Radborne  way  towards  N.  and  the  close  which 
Edward  Burford  holds  towards  E. 

And  whereas  Sir  R.  Dudley  and  his  wife  did  then  claim  to  have  common  of  pasture  for  their 
cattell  out  of  said  closes  etc.  ;  and  whereas  said  Thornton  and  other  freeholders  did  likewise  claim  to 
have  commons  of  pasture  not  only  within  said  closes  and  demesne  lands  of  manor  but  also  each  of 
said  freeholders  did  claim  to  have  commons  of  pasture  in  the  closes  of  other  of  said  freeholders,  by 
reason  whereof  contention  grew  between  Sir  R.  Dudley  and  his  wife  on  the  one  part  and  said  free- 
holders on  the  other  part,  and  between  said  freeholders  one  with  another,  which  by  mediation  of 
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friends  grew  to  end,  and  all  parties  did  and  now  do  agree  that  each  of  said  freeholders  and  heirs 
should  always  thenceforth  and  for  evermore  quietly  and  peaceably  enjoy  their  several  closes  against 
the  other  of  them  and  against  Sir  Robert  Dudley  and  Lady  Alice,  to  be  holden  of  the  manor  by  the 
rents  and  services  abovesaid,  and  that  Sir  R.  D.  and  heirs  shall  in  like  sort  enjoy  said  closes  and 
feilds  above-mentioned  to  be  the  demesne  of  the  manor  other  than  such  as  lie  within  said  freeholders' 
closes  or  pieces  of  ground. 

And  for  the  better  perfitting  of  said  agreement  and  settling  an  estate  of  inheritance  in  fee 
simple  in  Sir  R.  Dudley  in  said  manor,  and  for  the  extinguishing,  assuring  and  releasing  of  such 
title  as  Sir  R.  D.  and  Lady  A.  then  had  in  the  closes  etc.  above-mentioned  to  be  said  freeholders', 
they  (Sir  R.  D.  and  Lady  A.)  did  in  Easter  term,  41  late  queen  Elizabeth,  levy  a  fine  to  be  recorded 
at  Westminster  of  said  manor  with  appurtenances,  and  of  4  messuages,  8  tofts,  4  gardens,  80  acres 
of  land,  100  acres  meadow,  400  acres  pasture,  100  acres  furze  and  heath.  [The  intention  of  the  fine 
is  stated  at  length,  which  I  omit.] 

And  further  to  the  intent  that  Sir  R.  D.  might  be  inhabled  to  tye  some  convenient  part  of  the 
premises  for  warranting  and  defending  himself  and  heirs  against  Robert  Catesby  esq.,  son  and 
heir  of  Sir  William  Catesby,  against  Sir  Robert  Spencer  knight,  against  John  Throckmorton  of 
Lipyate,  esq.,  against  Thomas  Throckmorton  the  younger,  brother  of  said  John,  against  Thomas 
Throckmorton  the  elder  of  Ladbrooke  gent  and  Frances  his  wife,  against  John  Alibon  and  Thomas 
Alibon  late  of  Ladbrooke,  against  the  heirs  of  Peter  Pratt  shepherd  deceased,  against  the  heirs  of 
Thomas  Tomkins  late  of  Itchington  Episcopi  husbandman  deceased,  against  the  parson  of  Ladbrooke 
church  and  his  successors,  and  against  all  persons  and  their  heirs  who  claim  to  have  any  estate  or 
interest  in  said  premises. 

And  whereas  said  Thornton  and  said  other  freeholders  being  severally  seized  as  aforesaid  did 
in  41  Eliz.  levy  one  other  fine  to  be  recorded  at  Westminster  of  all  aforesaid  messuages  etc.  by  the 
names  of  4  messuages,  8  tofts,  4  gardens,  4  orchards,  400  acres  land,  40  acres  meadow,  200  acres 
pasture,  etc.  etc. 

And  lastly  whereas  the  constable  of  Ladbrooke  for  the  time  being  hath  been  accustomed  to 
have  the  pasturing  of  one  mare  or  gelding  in  the  fields  of  Ladbrooke  yearly  from  May  3  till  the  feast 
of  St.  Martin  the  bishop  in  winter  for  his  better  attendance  on  his  Majesty's  service,  therefore  Sir  R. 
Dudley  for  himself  and  heirs  doth  hereby  grant  to  said  Thornton,  William  Burton,  his  tenant,  Francis 
Ausen,  Edward  Burford,  William  Chebsey  sen.,  William  Chebseyjun.,  Thomas  Chebsey,  William 
Garrett  and  Richard  Chebsey  and  heirs  the  yearly  pasturing  for  one  gelding  upon  all  that  close  now 
called  the  Mill  field,  adjoining  Southam  way  towards  W.  and  Southam  field  towards  N.,  and  upon 
all  the  lands  within  same  inclosure  except  meddow  grounds  and  grounds  layed  for  hey  ground. 

[Signed  by  all  the  2nd  and  3rd  parties,  21  names  or  marks  in  all.] 

No.  3.  This  copy  of  part  of  an  official  document  is  among  the  Ladbroke 
deeds.  The  copy  was  made  "Nov.  22,  1630,  per  me  Henry  Atkinson."  I  have 
made  a  shortened  translation  of  it  from  the  Latin. 

The  king  to  all  men  etc.  greeting.  Whereas  Robert  Dudley  knight  in  June  in  the  third  year 
of  our  reign  [1605]  went  out  of  this  kingdom  to  parts  beyond  the  sea  on  pretence  of  doing  more  for 
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our  service,  and  being  there  bore  himself  inordinate,  and  attempted  many  things  prejudicial  to  our 
crown  and  dignity,  by  reason  whereof  we  on  Feb.  2  in  the  fourth  year  of  our  reign  [1607]  sent  our 
letters  to  him  sealed  with  our  private  seal  commanding  him  under  pain  of  forfeiting  everything  that 
he  should  immediately  return  to  our  kingdom  of  England  ;  Know  ye  that  we  have  granted  to  our 
beloved  Henry  Hobart,  knt.  and  bart.,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Bench  and  Chancellor  of  our 
most  dear  son  Charles,  Prince  of  Wales,  etc.,  Thomas  Howard  knt.,  James  Fullerton  knt.,  Adam 
Newton  esq.,  and  Richard  Smith  knt.,  said  castle,  lordship,  manor,  park  and  chace  of  Killingworth 
alias  Kenelworth,  and  the  scite  of  the  late  dissolved  monastery  and  abbey  of  Killingworth,  and  all 
lands  etc.  of  said  monastery  in  Killingworth,  and  all  the  rectory  appropriate  of  Killingworth  ;  and 
all  said  lordship  and  manor  of  Ladbrooke,  and  all  lands  etc.  and  the  advowson  of  the  church  of 
Ladbrooke  to  said  manor  belonging.  Moreover  we  have  granted  to  said  Hobart  etc.  the  manor  and 
park  of  Balsall  and  all  lands  in  Balsall  to  it  belonging :  and  the  manor  of  Rudfen  in  Co.  Warwick 
and  those  two  parks  in  Rudfen  called  Duckes  park  and  little  Rudfen  park  :  and  the  manor  of  Long 
Itchington  and  all  lands  etc.  in  Long  Itchington  called  Bascott,  Stonithorpe,  Arley  and  Slowley 
belonging  to  said  manor  :  All  which  premises  have  come  to  our  hands  by  reason  of  the  contempt  of 
Sir  Robert  Dudley  and  of  said  decree  :  to  have  and  to  hold  said  castle,  manor  etc.  of  Killingworth 
to  said  Hobart  etc.  for  80  years  next  following,  if  said  premises  shall  so  long  remain  in  our  hands  or 
our  successors,  to  the  only  use  of  our  dear  son  Charles,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  his  assigns,  paying 
thereout  to  us  and  successors  a  yearly  rent  of  12  pence  :  and  to  have  said  manor  etc.  of  Ladbrooke 
for  80  years  to  the  only  use  of  Lady  Alice  Dudley,  wife  of  said  Robert,  paying  thereout  to  us  a  yearly 
rent  of  12  pence  :  and  to  have  said  manors  of  Balsall,  Rudfen  and  Long  Itchington  etc.  for  80  years 
to  the  sole  use  of  our  beloved  Viscount  Lisle,  chamberlain  of  the  hostel  (hospitii)  of  our  wife  queen 
Anne,  and  our  beloved  John  Kennedy  knt.,  under  restrictions  and  provisions  to  follow.  And  we 
declare  our  intention  to  be  that  if  said  manor  etc.  of  Ladbrooke  in  any  year  during  said  term  should 
deteriorate  or  decrease  in  its  present  clear  yearly  value,  so  that  it  should  not  reach  to  ^300,  then  and 
so  oft  said  Lisle  and  Kennedy  shall  pay  to  Lady  Alice  what  is  short  of  ^"300  out  of  the  profits  of 
Balsall  etc. 

T.  R.  [teste  rege]  at  Westminster  May  14,  16  James  [1618].     Per  breve  de  privato  sigillo. 

No.  4.  Sir  Robert  Dudley  had  left  the  country  twenty-seven  years  before  the 
date  of  this  deed  and  had  been  deprived  of  all  his  estates.  But  his  signature  was 
needed  to  complete  the  sale  of  Ladbroke.  So  the  document  was  sent  out  for  him  to 
sign.  I  print  it  here  in  a  shortened  form  for  the  sake  of  the  signature.  It  is  among 
the  Ladbroke  deeds. 

Indenture  made  June  27,  1632,  8  Charles,  between  Sir  Robert  Dudley  knight  of  the  one  part 
and  Francis  Dudley,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Sir  Robert,  and  William  Wise  of  Lincoln's  Inn  esquire, 
of  the  other  part,  witnesseth  that  Sir  Robert  for  a  certain  sum  of  money  paid  to  him  by  Francis 
Dudley  and  William  Wise  hath  granted  to  them  and  their  heirs  for  ever  all  uses,  trusts,  confidences 
and  equities  whatsoever  that  he  hath  in  the  manor  of  Ladbroke  and  in  the  advowson  of  the  church 
and  in  all  other  messuages  which  he  hath  in  Ladbroke  and  Southam,  to  have  and  to  hold  to  them 
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and  their  heirs  for  ever  to  their  only  use.  And  Sir  Robert  Dudley  doth  appoint  Thomas,  earl  of 
Arundell  and  Surrey,  earl  Marshal  of  England,  Charles,  earl  of  Nottingham,  William  lord  Howard 
and  all  other  persons  and  bodies  politique  or  corporat  and  their  respective  heirs  that  msy  be 
interessed  in  said  premises  in  any  trust  or  confidence  or  in  equity  for  him,  to  make  any  reasonable 
conveyance  to  said  Francis  Dudley  and  William  Wise  of  said  manor  and  premises. 

R.  Dudley,  Dux  Northumbrie. 

Mem.  that  this  deed  was  acknowledged  by  the  within  named  Sir  Robert  Dudley  knight  to  be 
his  act  and  deed  to  the  intent  that  the  same  might  be  inrolled  in  his  Majesties  High  Court  of 
Chancery.  And  we  whose  names  are  subscribed  did  take  and  receive  the  acknowledgment  thereof 
by  virtue  of  his  Majesty's  commission  under  the  great  seal  of  England  bearing  date  July  4,  1632,  to 
us  whose  names  are  subscribed  and  others  in  that  behalf  dyrected. 

[2  signatures  apparently  foreign,  illegible ;  one  seems  to  be]  Hiccolo  Raffo  Crobelli  di  Comm. 

Sealed  and  delivered  in  the  presence  of  us  :  John  Digby, ,  Aug.   Holl,  William 

Harris,  ,  Francesco  Barabb  .  .  o 

Endorsed,  A  deed  from  Sir  Robert  Dudley  to  enable  Wyse  etc.  to  sell  Ladbrooke. 

Throckmorton     Postscript. 

This  deed  belongs  to  the  Throckmorton  chapter  (see  p.  88),  but  I  forgot  to  put 
it  in.  It  shows  what  John  Throckmorton  and  Thomas  Thornton  bought  in  1596. 
I  have  put  "now  of"  all  through  for  "  now  in  the  occupation  of." 

Feb.  10,  38  Eliz.  1596.  Indenture  tripartite  between  Sir  William  Catesbie  of  Ashby  Legers, 
Sir  Thomas  Leigh  of  Stonley,  Thomas  Chamberlayne  of  Grays  Inn,  of  the  first  part  ;  Robert 
Catesbie,  son  and  heir  of  Sir  William,  of  the  second  part  ;  John  Throgmorton  of  Lypyate,  Co. 
Glouc.,  esquire,  Thomas  Thornton  of  Lincoln's  Inn  gent.,  of  third  part.  For  £2800  paid  by  said 
Throgmorton  and  Thornton,  said  Sir  William,  Sir  Thomas,  Thomas  Chamberlayne  and  Robert 
Catesbie  grant  to  them  and  their  heirs  these  messuages  in  Ladbroke  : — 

3  messuages,  3  tofts,  3  gardens,  3  closes  of  pasture  and  6  yardlands  now  of  Roger  Savage  ; 

Messuage,  orchard,  garden,  close  of  pasture  and  2  yardlands  now  of  William  Chebsey  the  elder  ; 

Messuage,  orchard,  garden,  little  close  of  pasture  and  2  yardlands  now  of  Richard  Ward  ; 

Messuage,  orchard,  garden,  2  little  closes  of  pasture,  2  yardlands  and  I  quartern  of  a  yardland 
now  of  John  Ampe  ; 

I  little  close  of  pasture  containing  J  acre  between  a  close  of  pasture  parcel  of  the  parsonage  of 
Ladbroke  on  E.  and  the  common  fields  of  Ladbroke  on  W.  now  of  Roger  Ingforbie  clerk  ; 

Messuage,  orchard,  garden,  close  of  pasture  and  3  yardlands  in  the  several  occupations  of 
Richard  Ostine  and  Henry  Ostine  [Austin]  ; 

Messuage,  close,  3  orchards,  garden,  and  all  those  several  closes  of  pasture  as  now  divided, 
and  I  yardland  and  a  quarter  of  a  yardland  now  of  Thomas  Winter  ; 

Messuage,  orchard,  garden,  close  of  pasture,  I  yardland  and  I  quartern  of  a  yardland  and  half 
a  quarter  of  a  yardland  now  of  Roger  Dryver  ; 

Messuage,  orchard,  garden,  close  of  pastnre,  yardland  and  quarter  of  a  yardland  now  of  John 
Hancock  and  Elizabeth  Burton  widow  or  one  of  them  ; 
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2  messuages,  2  orchards,  2  gardens,  2  closes  of  pasture,  I  yardland  and  f  of  a  yardland  now  of 
William  Bett  and  George  Chebsey  or  one  of  them  ; 

House  and  buildings,  gardens,  yard  and  hemp  place  now  of  said  George  Chebsey  ; 

Cottage,  orchard,  garden,  close  of  pasture  and  one  quartern  now  of  William  Mason  ; 

Messuage,  orchard,  garden  and  half  a  yardland  now  of  John  Savage  ; 

Half  a  yardland  now  of  William  Garrett  ; 

Half  a  yardland  and  half  a  quarter  of  a  yardland  now  of  Stephen  Clarke  and  John  Gomley  or 
one  of  them  ; 

Half  yardland  now  of  William  Chebsey  the  younger  ; 

Cottage  now  of  George  Cowper  ; 

Cottage  with  commons  of  pasture  for  one  cow  yearly  now  of  Julyan  Fayrefaxe  ; 

Cottage  and  pasture  for  one  cow  yearly  now  of  John  Greene  ; 

And  all  messuages,  cottages,  lands  and  tenements  in  Ladbroke,  Southam  and  Napton,  which 
said  Roger  Savage  (and  the  others)  did  occupy  on  Nov.  2  last  as  tenants  for  years  at  will  or 
sufferance  to  Sir  William  Catesby,  Robert  Catesby,  Thomas  Chamberlayne  and  Thomas  Leeson  or 
to  any  of  them  ; 

To  have  and  to  hold  to  said  Throgmorton  and  Thornton  and  their  heirs  to  their  only  use  for 
ever.  And  Robert  Catesby  grants  that  at  the  time  of  the  sealing  of  this  he  shall  be  absolutely  seized 
in  his  demesne  as  of  fee  of  all  said  premises,  and  that  said  Throgmorton  and  Thornton  shall  enjoy 
them  in  spite  of  anything  done  by  said  Robert,  or  Sir  William,  or  Sir  Richard  deceased ;  etc.  etc. 

Except  and  reserved  out  of  this  covenant  one  lease  by  Sir  William  Catesby  dated  Jan.  10, 
34  Eliz.,  to  John  Catesbie  and  Anthony  Tyringham  esq.  amongst  other  things  of  said  manor  of 
Ladbroke  for  31  years  from  the  deaths  of  Katherine  Throgmorton  widow  and  said  Sir  William  ;  and 
one  other  lease  of  Nov.  3,  36  Eliz.,  by  Sir  William  to  said  Robert  for  80  years  if  Sir  William  live  so 
long  ;  and  all  leases  by  Sir  William  for  terms  of  years,  whereof  there  are  not  now  unspent  20  at  the 
most. 

Wyllyam  Catesby,  Thomas  Leigh,  Robert  Catesbye, 

Thomas  Chamberlayne,  Jo.  Throgmorton,  Tho.  Thornton. 

I  should  also  have  mentioned  this  indenture  in  the  Throckmorton  chapter.     It 
shows  that  although  Throckmorton  and  Thornton  did  buy  the  manor  from  Robert 
Catesby  they  were  never  in  real  possession  of  it,  but  instantly  resold  it  to  Catesby, 
who  sold  it  to  the  Dudleys. 

Dec.  10,  12  James  [1614],  between  William  Winter  of  Ladbroke,  husbandman,  son  and  heir  of 
Thomas  Winter  deceased,  and  John  Winter,  second  son  of  said  Thomas,  of  the  one  part,  and  Edward 
Throckmorton  of  Ladbroke  gent,  of  the  other  part.  WHEREAS  Robert  Catesbie  esquire  deceased 
did  many  years  since  sell  unto  John  Throckmorton  and  Thomas  Thornton  esquires  the  manor  of 
Ladbroke  and  divers  lands  in  Ladbroke,  whereof  was  one  messuage  with  houses,  gardens,  orchards 
etc.  adjoining  and  one  quartern  of  a  yardland  thereto  belonging  then  in  the  occupation  of  said 
Thomas  Winter  and  now  in  the  tenure  of  said  William  and  John  Winter,  and  one  close  called 
Carter's  close,  3  acres,  near  to  said  messuage  and  now  in  tenure  of  William  Winter  and  Edward 
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Throckmorton  ;  and  WHEREAS  said  John  Throckmorton  and  Thomas  Thornton  afterwards  long 
since  did  sell  to  said  Thomas  Winter  and  his  heirs  said  messuage  and  quartern,  and  did  likewise  sell 
unto  said  Robert  Catesbie  the  greatest  part  of  said  manor  and  also  the  close  called  Carter's  close,  and 
said  Robert  Catesbie  likewise  sold  said  manor  and  Carter's  close  to  Sir  Robert  Dudley  and  Lady 
Alice  his  wife,  who  sithence  exchanged  said  Carter's  close  with  said  Thomas  Winter  for  said  quartern  ; 
and  WHEREAS  said  Thomas  Winter  died  long  since  and  before  his  death  disposed  of  said  messuage 
and  close  to  said  William  and  John  Winter  who  have  ever  since  quietly  enjoyed  the  same  ;  NOW 
this  indenture  witnesseth  that  said  William  and  John  Winter  have  for  ^no  paid  to  them  by  Edward 
Throckmorton  granted  to  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever  all  said  messuage,  part  of  which  is  now  a 
messuage  in  tenure  of  said  John  Winter,  and  another  part  is  now  a  cottage  in  the  tenure  of  Mawde 
Harberte  widow,  with  said  garden,  orchard  and  close  thereto  belonging,  to  be  holden  of  Sir  Robert 
and  Lady  Alice  Dudley  as  of  their  manor  of  Ladbrook  by  fealty  and  suit  of  court  to  the  manor,  and 
yearly  rent  of  one  penny.  Edward  Throckmorton. 


Pedigree    of    Sir    Robert    Dudley. 

Edmund  Dudley  beheaded  1510  =  (2)  Elizabeth  Grey 


John 


Dudley,  duke  of  Northumberland,  beheaded  1553  =  Jane  Guildford 


5.  Robert  earl  of  Leicester  =  Douglass  Sheffield 
died  1588  widow 


4.  Ambrose,  earl  of  Warwick, 
d.  1590 


(i) Cavendish  =  Sir  Robert  Dudley  =  (2)  Alice  Leigh  1579—1669 


Alice          Douglass         Frances  =  Sir  G.  Anne  =  Sir  R. 

d.  1621  Kniveton  Holbourne 


Katherine  =  Sir  R. 

Levison 
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CHAPTER    X. 

LADY    ALICE    DUDLEY. 

BORN  1579.    DIED  1669. 


It  might  not  always  be  easy  to  put  a  memoir  of  a  husband  in  one  chapter  and  a 
memoir  of  his  wife  in  another.  If  length  of  days  has  been  granted  to  them  and  they 
have  walked  through  life  arm  in  arm,  they  must  needs  go  into  the  same  chapter. 
You  can  not  take  her  arm  out  of  his  and  put  her  into  one  chapter  and  him  into 
another.  But  in  the  case  of  Sir  Robert  Dudley  and  Lady  Alice  his  wife  there  was 
very  little  walking  together  arm  in  arm.  They  might  have  done  so  for  eight  years, 
from  1597  to  1604,  but  after  that  they  certainly  did  not.  They  went  apart  in  1605, 
he  his  way,  she  hers,  he  to  walk  forty-four  more  years  without  her,  she  to  walk  sixty- 
three  more  years  without  him,  he  in  Italy,  she  in  England,  he  with  his  children 
which  were  not  hers,  she  with  her  children  which  were  also  his.  So  not  only  is  it 
easy  to  put  them  into  two  different  chapters,  but  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  put  them 
into  the  same.  Their  lives  were  two  chapters  in  very  deed,  and  so  must  needs  be 
two  chapters  in  a  book. 

Alice,  as  her  tombstone  tells  us,  was  second  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Leigh  of 
Stoneleigh.  Calculating  the  year  of  her  birth  from  her  age  at  death  she  was  probably 
born  in  1579.  Her  elder  sister,  I  think  her  only  sister,  Katherine,  we  have  seen 
married  in  1592  to  Robert  Catesby  of  Gunpowder  plot.  Her  father  has  already  been 
before  us  a  good  deal.  Her  mother,  Katherine,  was  a  daughter  of  Sir  John  Spencer 
of  Althorp,  who  married  Katherine,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Kitson,  builder  of 
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Alice,   Duchess  Dudley, 

Wife    of    Sir    Robert     Dudley 

1579—1669. 
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Hengrave  hall  in  Suffolk.  Thus  we  can  trace  the  name  Katherine  through  three 
successive  generations,  and  perhaps  the  first  got  it  from  Katherine  of  Aragon.  The 
lady  Spencer,  wife  of  Sir  John,  whom  we  have  just  seen  putting  into  her  wardrobe  a 
velvet  gown  worth  ^£20,  would  have  been  Sir  Thomas  Leigh's  sister-in-law.  Alice's 
father's  father  was  Sir  Thomas  Leigh,  a  London  merchant  and  lord  mayor  of  London 
in  1558.  From  her  father's  mother  Alice  (Barker)  she  got  both  her  Christian  name 
and  her  length  of  days,  for  grandmother  and  grand  daughter  both  lived  to  see  ninety 
years. 

Probably  towards  the  end  of  1596  Alice  was  married  to  Sir  Robert  Dudley. 
She  would  have  been  17  years  of  age,  he  23.  He  would  then  just  have  come  home 
after  the  successful  expedition  against  Cadiz,  and  would  have  been  a  knight  of  six 
months  standing.  I  do  not  know  of  any  record  of  the  marriage,  but  the  eldest  child, 
Alice,  was  baptized  at  Kenilworth  in  Sept.  1597.  The  earliest  of  the  Ladbroke 
deeds  that  shows  them  to  be  married  is  one  of  Nov.  3,  1597.  He  had  already  given 
proof  of  pluck,  enterprize  and  ability.  He  was  not  likely  to  be  a  useless  drone.  He 
had  a  fine  estate  with  a  noble  castle.  There  were  two  generations  between  him  and 
the  rapacious  monster  who  had  devoured  ancient  families  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII, 
and  so  he  might  now  be  reckoned  to  be  of  an  ancient  family  himself.  So  on  that 
day  whereon  Robert  and  Alice  were  made  man  and  wife,  congratulations  might  have 
been  poured  upon  the  bride,  and  the  clergyman's  address,  if  there  were  one,  might 
have  foretold  a  happy  future. 

We  have  seen  that  things  did  not  turn  out  so  well  as  might  have  been  expected. 
Eight  years  may  have  run  by  smoothly  enough,  but  then  before  she  was  25  years  of 
age  Robert  had  left  her  and  his  children  and  his  castle  and  his  country  for  ever. 
There  was  she  alone  with  five  little  bits  of  girls,  Alice,  Douglas,  Frances,  Anne, 
Katherine.  The  D.  N.  B.  says  there  were  seven,  but  I  cant  see  more  than  these  five. 
The  marriages  of  the  two  Roberts,  each  in  his  turn  lord  of  the  manor  of  Ladbroke, 
to  the  two  daughters  of  Sir  Thomas  Leigh,  Katherine  and  Alice,  were  alike  in  some 
respects.  Each  marriage  for  the  same  sort  of  reasons  promised  so  much,  each  for 
the  same  sort  of  reasons  fulfilled  so  little.  In  each  case  abilities,  character,  estates, 
fortunes,  good  names  promised  so  much,  in  each  case  circumstances  scarcely  within 
their  control  and  for  which  they  could  scarcely  be  blamed  caused  those  promises  to  be 
of  none  effect.  But  there  the  parallel  ceases,  for  there  was  this  difference  between  the 
after  fortunes  of  the  two  pairs.  Robert  and  Katherine  were  both  soon  gone,  cut  off 
in  their  prime ;  Robert  and  Alice  lived  on  and  length  of  days  was  given  them.  And 
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there  is  yet  this  difference  more  :  Robert,  the  husband  of  Alice,  who  lived  long  and 
not  in  sloth,  is  clean  forgot ;  nobody  but  a  student  or  two  has  ever  heard  of  him : 
Robert,  the  husband  of  Katherine,  who  came  to  a  speedy  end,  is  known  to  every  little 
raggamuffin  who  once  a  year  buys  a  squib  and  hopes  to  put  somebody's  eye  out 
with  it. 

Sir  Robert  Dudley  having  refused  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  English  government 
and  to  come  home,  his  estates  were  seized  and  eventually  sold  or  granted  away. 
Kenilworth  was  bought  for  Charles,  Prince  of  Wales.  Ladbroke  became  by  grant 
the  property  of  Lady  Alice  and  her  daughters.  Lady  Alice  had  probably  a  season  of 
poverty  and  anxiety,  but  she  had  a  good  man  of  business  in  her  father  and  there  was 
probably  some  sympathy  felt  for  her  at  court.  I  find  in  the  C.  S.  P.  such  entries  as 
these  :— 

1 6 10,  May  31.  Warrant  to  pay  to  the  earl  of  Northampton  certain  sums  due 
to  the  king  from  the  manors  of  Killingworth  [i.  e.  Kenilworth]  and  Ladbroke,  part 
of  it  to  be  paid  to  Lady  Dudley  and  the  remainder  to  satisfy  Sir  Robert's  debts. 

1613,  July  20.  Grant  to  Sir  Thomas  Leigh  and  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  of  Charlcote 
an  annuity  of  ^200  for  the  use  of  Lady  Alice  for  her  life. 

I  have  already  printed  the  document  of  1618  whereby  she  was  secured  ^,300 
a  year  from  the  manor  of  Ladbroke.  (P.  109,  No.  3.) 

1622,  Feb.  Prince  Charles  paid  her  ^4000  for  relinquishing  her  jointure  in 
the  manor  and  park  of  Killingworth  [Kenilworth],  with  '  a  declaration  that  she 
should  enjoy  all  her  pensions  notwithstanding  her  hurband's  forfeitures. 

There  are  among  the  Ladbroke  deeds  some  indentures  relating  to  her  at  this 
time. 

By  an  indenture  of  Nov.  22,  1618,  Sir  Henry  Hobart  and  his  colleagues  who 
had  been  appointed  to  hold  Sir  Robert  Dudley's  estates  conditionally  for  80  years, 
granted  with  her  consent  the  manor,  advowson  etc.  of  Ladbroke  to  Sir  Henry 
Compton,  Sir  Thomas  Spencer  and  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  for  the  remainder  of  the  80 
years  to  her  only  use.  This  is  signed  by  Hobart  and  his  colleagues. 

By  an  indenture  of  Feb.  21,  1626,  Sir  Henry  Compton  and  Sir  Thomas  Lucy 
(Sir  Thomas  Spencer  being  dead)  grant  the  the  above  premises  to  Lady  Alice  for  the 
remainder  of  the  80  years.  Signed  by  Compton  and  Lucy. 

By  indenture  of  May  13,  1633,  Lady  Alice  Dudley,  in  consideration  of  ^5  paid 
her  by  William  Palmer  and  having  been  enabled  by  Act  of  Parliament  of  Feb.  19, 
1624,  to  dispose  of  her  estate  as  fern  me  sole,  grants  the  above  premises  to  George 
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Clarke  and  Anthony  Biddulph  in  trust  for  William  Palmer  for  residue  of  said  80 
years.  Signed  A.  Duddeley. 

By  indenture  of  June  6,  1633,  Lady  Alice  Dudley  in  consideration  of  £$  paid 
to  her  by  William  Palmer  grants  to  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever  all  her  estate  in  the 
manor  and  advowson  of  Ladbroke  and  certain  lands  there  (specified).  Signed  A. 
Duddeley.  This  last  indenture  has  great  pieces  eaten  out  of  it-  Among  the  lands 
in  Ladbroke  specified  are  a  piece  of  pasture  and  meadow,  91  acres,  now  in  the 
tenure  of  Lady  Katherine  Leigh  or  her  assigns.  There  is  rather  a  conspicuous  hill 
with  a  clump  of  trees  just  outside  the  village  of  Ladbroke.  It  is  known  as  Lady  hill, 
or  in  old  maps  Lady  Leigh  hill.  It  must  get  its  name  from  Katherine  Lady  Leigh, 
mother  of  Lady  Alice. 

I  presume  that  before  long  her  money  anxieties  were  over  and  she  was  probably 
well  off.  An  Act  of  Parliament  passed  on  Feb.  19,  1624,  declared  her  to  be  femme 
sole  and  so  enabled  her  to  dispose  of  her  estate  real  and  personal. 

In  1632  and  1633  Lady  Alice  and  her  daughters  were  passing  the  manor, 
advowson  and  grange  of  Ladbroke  to  William  Palmer  of  London.  The  price  paid 
was  ^8250.  I  will  leave  the  documents  relating  to  this  sale  for  a  later  chapter. 

In  May  1644  sne  was  created  duchess  Dudley  in  her  own  right,  so  that  we  have 
Dudley,  duke  of  Northumberland,  in  Italy,  and  duchess  Dudley  in  England,  two 
separate  creations,  duke  and  duchess,  husband  and  wife,  the  dukedom  as  separate 
from  the  duchessdom,  as  the  husband  is  from  the  wife.  In  May  1660  the  duchess 
and  her  two  surviving  daughters,  Lady  Katharine  Leveson  and  Lady  Ann  Holborne, 
petitioned  that  the  title  of  duchess  granted  by  the  late  king,  and  the  rank  of  a 
duchess'  daughters  granted  to  her  daughters,  might  be  confirmed,  which  was  done. 

On  Aug.  1 6,  1650,  Edward  Byshe,  Garter  king  at  arms,  assigned  to  her  a  crest, 
viz.  on  a  wreath,  argent  and  gules,  two  hands  coupled  at  the  wrist,  proper,  supporting 
a  ducal  coronet.  And  on  Sept.  i,  1650,  William  Ryley,  Norroy  king  at  arms, 
finding  that  an  Act  of  Parliament  had  declared  her  to  be  a  femme  sole,  ratified  the 
arms  at  her  request. 

I  have  nothing  more  to  say  about  her  till  we  get  to  the  day  of  her  death,  Jan. 
22,  1669.  She  died  at  her  house  in  St.  Giles'  in  the  fields,  being  then  in  her  goth 
year.  It  was  nearly  two  months  afterwards  before  she  reached  her  last  resting  place 
at  her  native  Stoneleigh. 

A  letter  from  Ralph  Hope  to  Williamson,  dated  at  Coventry  Feb.  24,  1669,  says, 
Great  preparations  are  making  at  Stoneleigh  for  solemnising  the  funeral  of  the  duchess 
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of  Dudley,  aunt  to  Lord  Leigh  of  Stoneleigh,  a  monument  having  been  erected  by 
her  for  herself  some  years  since.  She  has  been  a  great  benefactor  to  that  place  and 
has  not  forgotten  them  at  her  death.  (C.  S.  P.) 

Another  letter  from  Hope  to  Williamson,  dated  at  Coventry  March  20,  1669, 
says,  The  corpse  of  the  duchess  of  Dudley  was  interred  to  day  at  Stoneleigh.  She 
was  met  by  many  coaches  and  the  chief  of  the  city,  and  the  ceremony  was  performed 
with  great  solemnity ;  after  which  several  coaches  and  a  great  company  on  horseback 
attended  Lady  Leviston  |  sicj  her  daughter  to  Coventry,  where  she  intends  staying 
until  Tuesday.  By  direction  of  the  duchess's  will  ^50  was  given  to  the  poor  of 
Stoneleigh,  ^50  to  Kenilworth,  £$  to  every  place  where  the  corpse  lodged  on  the 
road,  and  6d.  to  every  poor  person  that  begged  of  them  during  the  journey  down. 
(C.S.P.) 

A  contemporary  memorandum  among  the  State  Papers  is  thus  calendared  : — 

Mem.  that  Alice,  Duchess  Dudley,  who  died  at  her  house  near  St. 
Giles  church,  Holborn,  Jan.  22,  1668/9,  in  her  lifetime  gave  for  the  augmen 
tation  of  six  vicarages  in  Co.  Warwick  £20  yearly  for  ever  ;  also  to  the  same 
churches  and  several  others  divers  large  pieces  of  plate  to  be  used  at  the 
celebration  of  the  sacrament :  She  also  gave  various  gifts  (enumerated)  to 
the  church  of  St.  Giles;  and  ;£ioo  to  repair  the  steeple  at  St.  Sepulchre's 
without  Newgate  which  was  defaced  by  the  fire.  By  her  will  she  gave  ^100 
a  year  for  ever  for  the  redemption  of  Christian  captives  from  the  Turks ; 
£100  a  year  for  ever  to  the  poor  of  Stoneley  and  seven  other  parishes  named  ; 
£400  for  the  purchase  of  lands  for  the  almshouse  near  St.  Giles,  and  £200 
for  placing  out  apprentices ;  ^50  to  be  distributed  to  the  poor  on  the  day  of 
her  funeral ;  ^5  to  each  place  where  her  body  should  rest  on  its  way  from 
London  to  Stoneley,  where  she  has  a  noble  monument  of  black  and  white 
marble  erected  some  years  since,  which  cost  above  ^300  ;  also  6d.  a  piece  to 
each  indigent  person  meeting  her  corpse  on  the  road  from  London  to 
Stoneley.  The  gifts  to  St.  Giles'  church  included  the  greatest  bell  in  the 
steeple,  divers  pieces  of  massive  plate,  marble  pavement  in  chancel,  fair  blue 
gate  at  the  entrance  to  the  churchyard,  a  fair  house  of  ^30  a  year  value  for 
the  incumbent,  hangings  for  the  choir  costing  £80  ..  10  ..  o,  two  service 
books  embroidered  in  gold  costing  ^5,  velvet  altar  cloth  with  gold  fringe 
costing  ;£6o,  screen  to  sever  the  chancel  from  the  church  costing  ^200,  a 
fair  organ  ;£ioo,  organ  loft,  creed  and  Lord's  prayer  £80,  altar  rails 
etc.  etc.  (C.  S.  P.) 
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Soon  after  her  funeral  there  was  printed  a  volume  entitled, 

A  mirrour  of  Christianity  and  a  miracle  of  Charity,  OR  A  true  and  exact  narrative  of  the  Life 
and  Death  of  the  most  virtuous  Lady  Alice,  Duchess  of  Duddeley.  Published  after  the  sermon  in 
the  church  of  St.  Giles  in  the  Fields  by  K.  B.  D.D.,  rector  of  said  church,  on  Sunday,  March  14, 
1669. 

R.  B.  is  Robert  Boreman  D.D.  There  is  a  dedication  to  Lady  Katherine 
Levison,  relict  of  Sir  Richard  Levison  Knt.  and  Bart.  Then  comes  the  exact 
narrative,  and  then  the  sermon  on  the  text  Philip.  Ill,  20. 

In  the  exact  narrative  she  is  set  down  as  second  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Leigh 
of  Stoneley,  relict  of  Robert  Dudley,  son  to  Robert  late  earl  of  Leicester,  for  his 
extraordinary  merits  created  a  duke  by  Ferdinand  II,  late  Emperor  of  Germany. 
Born  at  Stoneley,  advanced  to  the  title  of  duchess  by  letters  patent  dated  at  Oxford 
May  20,  20  Charles  I  [1644],  died  at  her  house  near  the  church  of  St.  Giles  in  the 
Fields  Jan.  22,  1669,  in  her  Qoth  year.  She  is  also  set  down  as  the  mother  of  five 
(not  seven)  daughters,  all  deceased  except  Katherine,  "  the  only  surviving  picture  in 
piety  and  goodness  of  her  mother." 

Then  comes,  A  just  account  of  her  good  deeds  taken  out  of  our  Church's 
register  and  specified  in  her  last  will  : — 

1.  When  the  former  church  of  St.  Giles  was  decayed,  there  being  a  void  space 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  chancel  stored  with  lumber  such  as  coffin  boards  and  dead 
men's  bones,  she  erected  a  screen  to  hide  it. 

2.  When  the  church  was  fallen  and  her  screen  demolished,  God  moved  the 
hearts  of  parishioners  to  build  a  new  one,  begun  in  1623  and  finished  in  1631.     She 
gave  so  liberally  that  the  parishioners  erected  a  monument  to  her  liberality. 

3.  A  list  of  her  gifts  within  the  church  includes  hangings  of  watched  taffity  to 
cover  the  upper  end  of  the  chancel,  a  rich  green  velvet  cloth  with  I.  H.  S.  embroiderd 
in  letters  of  gold  for  the  back  of  the  altar,  two  service  books  in  folio  embossed  with 
gold,  altar  cloths,  cushings  and  a  Turkey  carpet,  a  neat  pair  of  organs  with  a  case 
richly  guilded,  a  screen  of  carved  work,  handsome  rails  to  guard  the  Lord's  table, 
communion  plate  in  silver  and  gilt,  marble  stones  for  paving  the  upper  end  of  the 
church,  the  great  bell  in  the  steeple  and  casting  and  hanging  the  other  five  ;  all  of 
which  except  bell  and  plate  were  demolished  as  superstitious  and  Popish  and  sold 
for  the  poor. 

4.  She  gave  to  Stoneley  church  and  also  to  Mancester  [Mancetter],  Leke- 
Wotton,  Ashow,  Kenelworth  and  Monks  Kirby  £20  and  upwards  a  year  each  for 
augmentation  of  vicarages  for  ever. 
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5.  She   bestowed  on  the  same  churches,  and  also  on  Bidford,  Co.  Warwick, 
Acton,  Co.  Midd.,  St.  Albans,  Co.  Herts.,  Patshill,  Co.  Northants,  several  pieces  of 
costly  plate  for  use  at  Holy  Communion. 

6.  She  purchased  a  fair  house  and  garden  near  St.  Giles  church  for  a  mansion 
for  the  incumbent. 

7.  She  allowed  a  yearly  stipend  to  the  sexton  of  St.  Giles  to  toll  the  great  bell 
when  prisoners  condemned  to  die  were  passing  by  and  after  their  execution. 

8.  She  gave  great  sums  of  money  for  repairing  Lichfield  Cathedral  and  the 
rebuilding  of  St.  Sepulchre's  in  London. 

At  her  death  she  made  these  bequests  : — 

1.  ;£ioo  for  the  redemption  of  Christian  captives  from  infidels. 

2.  ^400  to  the  hospital  near  St.  Giles  church  for  £20  a  year  for  ever. 

3.  £200   for   purchasing   land   for   placing  out   poor   children   in    St.  Giles 
apprentices. 

4.  ;£ioo  a  year  for  the  poor  at  Stoneley,  Kenel worth,  Leke  Wotton,  Ashow, 
Bidford,  Co.  Warwick,  and  Patshill,  Lichborow,  Blakesley,  Co.  Northants. 

5.  On    the  day  of  her  funeral  ^50  for  the  poor  of  St.  Giles  and  adjoining 
parishes. 

6.  To  90  widows,  according  to  the  years  she  had  lived,  a  gown  and  fair  white 
kerchief  to  afttend  the  hearse  wherein  her  body  was  carried,  and  a  shilling  each  for 
their  dinner  after  the  ceremony,  which  was  on  March  16,  1668  [1668/9]. 

7-  £>$  to  each  place  where  her  corps  should  rest  in  its  passage  from  London 
to  Stoneley. 

8.  Six  pence  to  each  poor  body  that  should  meet  her  corps  on  the  road. 

9.  ;£io  a  piece  on  the   day  of  her   burial   among  the    poor  of  Blacksley, 
Litchborow,'  Patshill. 

IO-     ^>5°  to  parish  of  Stoneley  on  the  same  day. 

The  reader  of  the  volume  is  requested  always  to  read  Duddeley  for  Dudley,  for 
that  was  the  way  in  which  she  wrote  her  name. 

So  much  for  the  volume.  The  sermon  I  must  omit.  Ladbroke  church  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  foregoing  list  of  churches  that  benefitted  by  her  liberality.  But  it 
possesses  now  an  extremely  handsome  set  of  Communion  plate,  silver  gilt,  which  was 
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her  gift  to  it.     The  following  note  upon  it  was  written  in  Vol.  i  of  the  Ladbroke 
parish  register  in  1855  by  the  Rev.  Arthur  Turner,  then  rector  of  Ladbroke : — 
Mem.     The  service  of  silver  gilt  communion  plate  belonging  to  the 
parish  church  of  Ladbroke  was  presented  thereto  by  the  Lady  Alicia  Dudley 
(through  Richard  Banks  of  Coventry)  in  the  year  1638,  at  which  date  Sir 
Robert  Dudley,  knight  and  husband  of  said  Lady  Alicia,  was  lord  of  the 
manor  of  Ladbroke.     [No,  he  was'nt.]     A  similar  gift    was   made   by   the 
Lady  Alicia  Dudley  to  the  church  of  Monks-Kirby  in  this  county,  to  which 
the  following  memorandum  still  existing  is  attached  : — 

— Oct.  25,  A.D.  1638.  Received  from  the  hands  of  me,  Richard  Banks  of  Coventry,  one  guilt 
— flagon,  one  guilt  bread  bowle,  and  one  great  chalice,  being  the  free  and  bountifull  gift  of  the  Hon. 
— Lady  Alicia  Dudley  given  to  the  church  of  Monks-Kirby  for  the  use  of  the  blessed  sacrament 
— only  ;  and  it  is  enjoined  by  the  Hon.  Lady  that  if  the  said  plate  shall  at  any  time  hereafter  be 
— changed  to  any  other  use  or  made  away,  that  then  it  shall  be  lawful  for  her  heirs  and  assigns  to 
— challenge  from  the  said  parish  of  Monks-Kirby  the  worth  of  the  said  plate,  being  about  four  score 
— pounds  in  value.  R.  Stapleton,  vicar. 

Against  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel  in  Stoneleigh  church  stands  a  very  large 
monument  with  two  marble  figures,  one  above  the  other,  both  good.  This  is  the 
monument  which  the  memorandum  among  the  State  Papers  has  just  told  us  was  put 
up  in  the  lifetime  of  Lady  Alice  at  a  cost  of  over  ^300.  This  inscription  of  course 
was  added  afterwards.  Dugdale  gives  an  illustration  of  the  monument,  but  the 
inscription  had  not  then  been  added.  It  is  Latin  and  long. 

The  inscription  belonging  to  the  upper  figure  tells  us  that  Lady  Alice,  Duchess 
Dudley,  2nd  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Legh,  knt.  and  bart.,  relict  of  Robert  Dudley 
eq.  aur.  (son  of  Robert,  earl  of  Leicester,)  had  these  daughters,  Alice,  Douglass, 
Frances  wife  of  Gilbert  Kniveton  eq.  aur.,  Ann  married  to  Robert  Holburne  eq.  aur., 
all  now  dead,  and  Katharine  relict  of  Richard  Leveson.  The  duchess  died  Jan.  22, 
1668,  in  the  goth  year  of  her  age. 

The  inscription  under  the  lower  figure  states  that  it  is  Alice  Dudley,  eldest 
daughter  of  Alice,  Duchess  Dudley,  who  died  unmarried  May  23.  1621.  She  left 
her  patrimony  to  be  spent  in  good  works. 

Of  the  five  daughters  I  need  not  say  much.  The  D.  N.  B.  wrongly  says  there 
were  seven.  Mr.  Vaughan  Thomas'  book,  which  I  have  already  alluded  to,  says 
there  were  four.  He  says  that  the  comma  on  the  monument  between  Alice  and 
Douglass  was  a  mistake,  and  that  Alice  Douglass  were  the  two  Christian  names  of  one 
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daughter.  But  the  comma  is  perfectly  right,  and  we  have  the  signature  of  Douglass 
written  long  after  the  death  of  Alice,  and  she  is  mentioned  in  the  indenture  whereby 
Ladbroke  was  sold  to  William  Palmer,  and  a  double  Christian  name  was  unknown  at 
this  time,  and  so  Alice  and  Douglass  were  two  daughters  and  not  one.  Of  this  there 
is  not  the  faintest  shadow  of  the  thinnest  ghost  of  a  doubt.  The  four  daughters  who 
were  alive  when  Ladbroke  was  sold  to  William  Palmer  had  their  share  in  the  estate 
and  their  signatures  are  on  some  of  the  deeds.  They  also  had  their  father's  manor 
of  Balsall,  Co.  Warwick.  But  there  was  some  wrangling  over  Balsall  with  the 
Sidneys,  descendants  of  Mary  who  was  sister  to  their  grandfather,  the  earl  of  Leicester. 
Among  the  State  Papers  is  a  petition  in  1636  from  Robert  Sidney,  earl  of  Leicester, 
complaining  that  several  persons  had  violently  entered  upon  the  manor  of  Balsall, 
which  he  and  his  father  had  possessed  in  peace  for  several  years,  and  had  turned  out 
his  tenants,  affirming  that  they  did  it  for  the  daughters  of  Sir  Robert  Dudley. 
(C.  S.  P.)  There  are  several  other  entries  relating  to  the  quarrel,  and  apparently  the 
ladies  won.  In  1664  a  private  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  to  compell  Katherine, 
widow  of  Sir  Richard  Leveson,  to  sell  three  fourths  of  the  manor  of  Balsall  in  order 
to  pay  the  debts  of  her  sister,  Lady  Ann  Holbourn,  who  died  in  August  1663,  and 
to  whom  she  was  residuary  legatee.  (C.  S.  P.) 

1.  Alice.     Baptized  at  Kenilworth  Sept.  1597.     The  early  Kenilworth  registers 
do  not  now  exist,  but  this  entry  is  known  from  information  given  to  Dugdale  by  the 
then  vicar  of  Stoneleigh.     She  died  unmarried  on  May  23,  1621.     Her  recumbent 
figure  is  on  the  monument  in  Stoneleigh  church. 

2.  Douglass,  so  called  from  her  father's  mother.     She  was  alive  in  May  1633, 
when  she  joined  in  selling  Ladbroke  to  William  Palmer,  but  she  died  unmarried 
before  May  1644. 

3.  Frances.     She  was   unmarried  in   May    1633,   when  she  joined  in  selling 
Ladbroke   to   William    Palmer.      She  afterwards   married  Sir  Gilbert  Kniveton  of 
Bradley,  Derbyshire,  knight  and  baronet,  being  his  second  wife.     She  died  before 
May  1644.      Mr.  Vaughan   Thomas'   book  gives  an  engraving  of    her   recumbent 
figure  on  her  tomb  in  the  church  of  St.  Giles  in  the  Fields.     The  inscription  on  it 
does  not  give  the  date  of  her  death. 

4.  Anne.     She   was   unmarried   in   May    1633,    when   she  joined   in   selling 
Ladbroke.     She  afterwards   married    Sir  Robert   Holbourne,  Solicitor   General    to 
Charles  I.     She  died  in  August  1663. 
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5.  Katherine.  She  was  the  only  daughter  married  in  May  1633,  when  she 
joined  in  selling  Ladbroke.  She  married  Sir  Richard  Leveson,  knight,  of  Lilleshall 
and  Trentham,  Co.  Salop.  His  estates  went  to  his  sister's  son,  Sir  William  Leveson- 
Gower,  from  whom  are  descended  the  dukes  of  Sutherland.  She  alone  survived  her 
mother,  and  died  in  Feb.  1673/4,  being  buried  at  Lilleshall.  Mr.  Thomas  quotes 
from  Dugdale's  Baronage  a  long  account  of  her  gifts  and  charities  in  life  and  by  will. 

Katherine  probably  got  her  Christian  name  from  her  aunt  Katherine  (Leigh) 
wife  of  Robert  Catesby,  who  from  her  mother  Katherine  (Spencer)  wife  of  Sir 
Thomas  Leigh,  who  from  her  mother  Katherine  (Kitson  of  Hengrave)  wife  of  Sir 
John  Spencer,  who  had  a  half  sister  Katherine  (Long)  wife  of  Edward  Fisher  of 
Itchington,  Co.  Warwick.  These  two  half  sisters  may  have  got  it  from  Katharine  of 
Aragon.  Everything  has  its  pedigree,  including  the  world  itself,  evolved  perhaps 
from  previous  generations  of  some  sort. 

In  Mr.  Vaughan  Thomas'  book  there  are  these  five  engraved  portraits,  viz.  Sir 
Robert  Dudley,  Robert  earl  of  Leicester  his  father,  Douglass  Lady  Sheffield  his 
mother,  Lady  Alice  his  wife,  and  Katherine,  wife  of  Sir  Richard  Levison,  their 
daughter.  Lady  Alice  and  her  daughter  were  engraved  from  portraits  at  Trentham, 
and  the  earl  of  Leicester  from  a  portrait  in  the  possession  of  lord  Salisbury.  The 
engraved  portrait  of  Lady  Alice  I  am  reproducing  in  this  volume.  There  is  also  an 
engraving  of  the  recumbent  figure  of  Frances,  wife  of  Sir  Gilbert  Kniveton,  on  her 
tomb  in  the  church  of  St.  Giles  in  the  Fields. 

Mr.  Thomas  has  also  printed  the  patent  for  creating  Lady  Alice  a  duchess.  He 
prints  it  from  Dugdale's  Baronage,  II,  325,  who  copied  it  from  the  original  in  1670, 
which  was  then  in  the  possession  of  Katherine,  Lady  Levison.  It  is  a  very  long 
document  dated  at  Oxford  May  23,  1644.  It  shows  that  at  that  date  only  two 
daughters  of  Lady  Alice  were  alive,  both  married,  viz.  Katherine,  lady  Levison,  and 
Anne  wife  of  Robert  Holburne,  to  whom  were  granted  the  rank  of  duke's  daughters 
from  the  time  of  the  creation  of  their  father's  foreign  dukedom.  It  also  shows  that 
king  Charles  thought  that  Sir  Robert  Dudley  had  been  unjustly  treated.  "  We 
having  a  very  deep  sense  of  the  great  injuries  done  to  the  said  Sir  Robert  Dudley  " 
etc.  etc. 

These  leases  and  demises  among  others  were  made  by  Lady  Alice  Dudley  in 
1626 — 1630.  All  the  lands  are  in  Ladbroke.  Dedrowe  is  a  curious  form  of  Dryden. 
Sir  Erasmus  was  grandfather  to  the  poet. 
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Aug.   i,  1626. 

Thomas  Ayllbone 

Close  called  Spicer'shill 

21  years       £10 

Aug.   i,  1626. 

William  Profitt  \ 

Salt  Pitt  leas 

£" 

Johu  Trusser       / 

May  i,  1627. 

Edward  Driver 

Close  called  Hurst 

21  years       £10     5     o 

May  i,  1627. 

Edward  Driver 

Close  of  8  acres  abutting  upon 

21  years       ,£3     18  10 

Throckmorton's  farm 

May  i,   1627. 

William  Whitehead 

Close  called  part  of  Sir  Erasmus 

21  years       ^3     10     o 

Dedrowes  plotts 

Sept.  i,  1627. 

John  Harrold 

Close   called    Essex    ground, 

20  years       £8 

next  unto  Bedford  bridge 

Sept.  i,  1627. 

Robert  Edmunds 

Mill  field 

21  years       ^30 

Jan.  30,  1627. 

Thomas  Whitfield 

Tenement  adjoining  west  side 

31  years                los. 

of  churchyard 

July  10,  1629. 

Henry  Collins 

Oxenbridges  lease 

21  years      £92 

July  10,  1629. 

William  Lowe 

Throckmorton's  farmhouse,  plot 

21  years       ^40 

of  arable,  and  square  meadow 

adjoining  Southam  field 

Feb.  10,  1630. 

Edward  Poole 

All    those    parts    of   the    farm 

17  years      ^51 

divided    into   3   parts,    called 

Hamme      long,     great     long 

meadow  and  little  long  meadow 

The  same  indenture  which  enters  this  list  of  leases  includes  these  two  : — 
Lease  made  by  Sir  Robert  and  Lady  Alice  to  one Butler   of  certen  ground  called  the 

names  for  certen  years  to  come  under  yearly  rent  of  535.  ..  4d. 

One  lease  poll  for  15  years  yet  to  come  to  Lady  Katherine  Leigh  widow  determinable  upon 

her  death  of  certain  pasture  and  meadow,  91  acres,  yearly  rent  £46  ..  9  ..  6,  now  in  her  possession. 
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CHAPTER    XI. 


THE   PALMER  AND  THE  CUP. 


The  surname  Palmer  is  a  fairly  common  one.  Looking  into  Kelly's  London 
directory  for  1887  I  find  about  two  hundred  of  them  in  the  commercial  part  and 
about  one  hundred  in  the  court  part.  And  as  the  name  is  one  of  those  which  are 
not  confined  to  any  one  part  of  England  but  are  to  be  found  in  all  parts,  so  there 
must  be  in  all  a  considerable  number  of  Palmer  families.  These  of  course  do  not  all 
spring  and  derive  their  name  from  one  common  ancestor  but  from  several.  Some 
may  be  branches  from  the  same  stem,  other  some  are  from  other  stems.  In  this 
chapter  I  am  not  going  into  the  history  of  ALL  the  Palmer  families,  nor  even  into  the 
history  of  all  the  branches  of  any  one  stem ;  but  only  into  the  history  of  that  one 
particular  branch  which  bought  the  manor  of  Ladbroke  during  the  troubled  reign  of 
Charles  I  and  which  continues  there  (tho'  slightly  disguised)  to  this  very  day. 

When  one  is  going  to  look  into  the  history  of  a  family  the  very  first  thing  to  do 
is  to  look  at  the  name  and  see  what  it  will  tell.  It  is  clear  that  anybody  who  bears 
the  name  of  Palmer  to  day  must  (unless  there  has  been  some  change  of  surname)  be 
descended  from  a  man  who  about  six  hundred  years  ago  was  a  palmer  by  calling. 
The  palmer  (with  a  small  p)  was  a  man  who  followed  a  particular  calling  in  the  time 
of  our  Plantagenet  kings  and  later.  The  Palmers  (with  a  big  P)  are  his  descendants 
who  have  got  their  name  from  their  ancestor's  calling.  And  what  was  a  palmer  with 
a  small  p  ? 

To  get  an  accurate  definition  of  a  palmer  one  cannot  do  better  than  turn  to  the 
great  dictionary  of  the  English  language  that  is  now  in  progress,  the  N.  E.  D.,  a 
dictionary  and  far  more  than  a  dictionary.  It  defines  a  palmer  as  a  pilgrim  who  had 
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returned  from  the  Holy  Land,  in  sign  of  which  he  carried  a  palm  branch.  The  palm 
branch  was  something  like  a  medal  to  an  old  soldier,  or  a  bit  of  blue  ribband  to  a 
total  abstainer.  It  also  got  to  mean  an  itinerant  monk  who  travelled  from  shrine  to 
shrine  under  a  perpetual  vow  of  poverty.  The  N.  E.  D.  gives  instances  of  the  use  of 
the  word  from  1300  onwards.  Staveley,  writing  in  1674,  is  quoted  distinguishing 
between  palmers  and  pilgrims.  The  pilgrim,  he  says,  had  some  home  or  dwelling 
place,  but  the  palmer  had  none.  The  pilgrim  travelled  to  some  certain  designed 
place  or  places,  but  the  palmer  to  all.  The  pilgrim  went  at  his  own  charges,  but  the 
palmer  profest  wilful  poverty  and  went  upon  alms.  Dean  Stanley  is  also  quoted  as 
saying  that  the  palm  branch  which  originated  the  name  of  the  palmer  distinguished 
the  pilgrim  to  Palestine  from  the  pilgrim  to  Rome,  Canterbury  or  elsewhere. 

As  time  goes  on  words  will  develop  or  modify  their  original  meaning,  and 
sometimes  they  gradually  reach  a  meaning  very  different  from  that  with  which  they 
started.  It  is  clear  that  the  original  palmer  had  been  to  the  east  and  come  back  with 
a  palm  branch.  But  it  is  probable  that  in  course  of  time  there  got  to  be  a  good 
many  so  called  palmers  who  had  never  been  to  the  east,  but  merely  tramped  about 
to  pick  up  what  they  could.  Perhaps  there  was  little  difference  between  some  of 
them  and  some  of  the  tramps  of  to  day  who  sell  boot  laces.  However  as  surnames 
began  early,  the  surname  Palmer  would  come  from  a  genuine  palmer  who  had  been 
to  Jerusalem  and  not  from  the  tramp  of  a  later  day. 

Such  was  a  palmer,  and  we  may  safely  assume  that  the  Palmer  family  to  whom 
this  chapter  is  given  up  had  as  an  ancestor  a  palmer  of  the  genuine  sort  who  had 
been  to  Jerusalem  and  come  back  with  a  palm  branch.  He  probably  went  there 
during  the  reign  of  one  of  the  first  three  Edwards,  who  reigned  from  A.D.  1272  to 
1377,  or  earlier. 

By  rights  I  ought  to  begin  with  that  palmer,  or  better  still  much  earlier  than 
him,  for  he  had  a  father,  who  had  a  father,  who  etc.  etc.  But  unfortunately  not  only 
am  I  unable  to  see  the  parents  and  grandparents  of  that  original  palmer  with  a  small 
p,  but  I  am  unable  to  distinguish  the  original  palmer  himself  from  the  many  other 
palmers  who  were  following  their  calling  at  about  the  same  time.  I  note  that  in  the 
second  edition  of  Dugdale's  History  of  Warwickshire,  1730,  there  is  given  a  long 
pedigree  of  the  Palmers  of  Compton  Scorfen  in  that  county.  The  pedigree  runs 
from  the  reign  of  Henry  II,  c.  1160,  to  1721.  It  begins  with  the  original  palmer, 
William  le  Palmer,  who  is  said  to  have  been  killed  fighting  with  Richard  I  against  the 
Saracens.  He  had  a  perfect  right  to  be  killed,  but  I  dont  know  what  right  he  had 
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to  be  fighting,  unless  a  palmer  was  originally  equivalent  to  a  crusader,  of  which  there 
is  no  evidence.  But  perhaps  his  being  killed  was  only  a  little  embellishment  thrown 
into  the  pedigree,  or  perhaps  the  pedigree,  as  pedigrees  sometimes  are,  is  wholly 
fictitious.  If  not  fictitious,  it  is  very  satisfactory  for  it  to  have  been  able  to  start  with 
the  original  palmer.  I  cannot  do  likewise.  As  I  cannot  begin  where  I  would  I 
must  begin  where  I  can,  and  that  is  with  a  certain  RALPH  PALMER  of  Marston 
near  Stafford,  who  died  early  in  1559,  probably  about  three  hundred  years  after  the 
small  p  had  become  a  big  one,  i.  e.  after  the  description  of  an  individual  had  become 
the  name  of  a  family.  I  will  call  him  No.  i,  and  will  start  counting  the  generations 
from  him.  But  of  course  he  is  not  really  No.  i,  and  starting  with  him  does  not 
make  him  so,  any  more  than  getting  up  and  having  breakfast  at  10  a.m.  makes  that 
hour  the  first  hour  of  the  day.  Though  I  believe  there  are  people  who  come  down 
about  jo  a.m.  in  the  middle  of  the  summer,  and  think  because  they  are  only  just 
down  that  therefore  the  sun  is  only  just  up,  and  is  still  quite  low  in  the  east. 


Here,  before  getting  any  further  away  from  the  original  palmer  with  a  small  p, 
I  may  mention  that  among  the  treasures  of  Ladbroke  was  an  oriental  cup.  How  or 
when  it  first  came  there  no  one  knows.  About  fifty  years  ago  it  was  moved  from 
Ladbroke  to  Alfreton.  It  remained  at  Alfreton  till  1893,  when  it  was  sent  up  to 
Christies.  It  was  bought  for  1650  guineas  by  Baron  Ferdinand  Rothschild  M.P.,  of 
Waddesdon  near  Aylesbury.  He  died  in  December,  1898,  leaving  to  the  British 
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Museum  a  valuable  collection  of  crystal  cups  and  other  works  of  art.    Amongst  them 
was  the  Ladbroke  cup.     The  collection  is  by  itself  in  the  British  Museum  in  a  room 
called  the  Waddesdon  Bequest  Room.     This  is  the  description  of  it  in  the  official 
catalogue  of  the  contents  of  that  room.     It  is  No.  53  under  the  heading  Glass. 
Goblet  of  clear  glass,  enamelled  and  gilt  with  a  scene  representing 
a  prince  and  attendants.    The  enamel  is  white  and  in  relief,  the  details 
in  red,  entirely  covered  with  gilding.     It  is  in  a  silver  gilt  mount  on  a 
high  foot,  repousse  with  fleurs-de-lis  in  a  diaper  on  the  lower  part, 
while   immediately  beneath  the   glass  are  pairs  of  birds  perched  on 
formal  plants.     Heigth,  io|  inches.     The  glass  is  Arab  work  of  the 
early  i4th  century.    The  mount  is  doubtless  French  of  about  the  same 
date. 

It  was  tempting  to  suggest  that  this  Arab-made  cup  had  been  brought  from  the 
east  by  the  original  palmer  with  a  small  p  and  kept  through  six  hundred  years  by  his 
descendants  with  a  big  P.  I  do  not  think  that  the  suggestion  need  be  seriously 
considered.  That  the  original  palmer,  professing  poverty  as  was  his  duty,  should 
have  tramped  right  across  Europe  with  this  cup  in  one  hand  and  a  palm  branch  in 
the  other,  and  should  have  landed  safely  in  England  without  dropping  it  on  the  way, 
and  that  his  descendants  with  the  big  P  should  have  kept  the  frail  vessel  through  six 
hundred  years  and  two  civil  wars,  whilst  they  moved  from  Yorkshire  to  Staffordshire, 
from  Staffordshire  to  London,  from  London  to  Bedfordshire,  from  Bedfordshire  to 
Warwickshire,  that  all  this  should  have  come  about  is  quite  possible  but  needs 
evidence.  There  is  at  present  no  evidence  as  to  how  long  it  had  been  at  Ladbroke 
or  how  it  got  there.  I  would  suggest  that  it  is  more  probable  that  one  of  the  Palmer 
merchants  of  the  seventeenth  century  may  have  got  it,  or  Sir  William  Palmer,  the 
king's  carver,  may  have  got  it  at  court,  or  one  of  the  Palmer  ladies,  Skrimshire  or 
Newdigate,  may  have  brought  it  with  them.  I  will  here  set  down  what  seems  to  me 
to  be  a  possible  way  whereby  it  came  to  Ladbroke.  But  of  course  it  is  a  mere  guess 
and  there  is  no  evidence  to  support  it  or  any  other  theory. 

We  shall  see  in  the  course  of  a  few  pages  that  two  brothers,  Robert  and 
William  Palmer,  went  up  from  Marston  near  Stafford  to  London  early  in  the  reign 
of  queen  Elizabeth  to  see  what  they  could  find  to  do  there.  They  both  found  some- 
thing to  do  there,  they  both  did  it  well,  and  they  both  eventually  bought  estates  in 
the  country  and  became  (or  their  sons  did)  country  gentlemen.  The  one  bought  an 
estate  at  Hill  in  the  parish  of  Old  Warden,  Co.  Bedford,  the  other  bought  an  estate 
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at  Ladbroke,  Co.  Warwick.  Now  what  did  Robert  and  William  find  to  do  in 
London  ?  It  is  pretty  clear  from  his  will  and  other  circumstances  that  William  was 
in  the  haberdashery  line,  and  probably  Robert  was  also.  And  what  is,  or  rather 
what  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  was,  a  haberdasher  ? 

From  Mr.  William  Herbert's  History  of  the  twelve  great  Livery  Companies  of 
London,  1836,  I  learn  that  the  Haberdashers  or  Hurrers  were  incorporated  a  brother- 
hood in  1447  and  confirmed  in  1502,  being  named  merchant  haberdashers.  There 
were  two  branches  in  the  trade  which  caused  them  to  be  divided  into  two  fraternities. 
The  one  fraternity  were  haberdashers  of  hats,  a  description  that  one  sometimes  meets 
with,  the  other  sold  various  small  wares  chiefly  brought  from  Milan,  such  as  ouches, 
brooches,  GLASSES  etc. 

Turning  to  an  Elizabethan  work,  Stow's  Survey  of  London  (Strype's  ed.  1720),  I 
find  that  haberdashers  or  hurrers  were  also  called  milleners  from  Milan  in  Italy, 
whence  came  the  commodities  that  they  chiefly  dealt  in.  They  sold  wares  that  came 
from  Italy,  Venice,  France  and  Spain.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI  there  were  but 
few  of  these  Milan  shops,  not  above  a  dozen  in  all  London  ;  but  within  forty  years, 
i.  e.  by  1580,  every  street  from  Westminster  to  London  became  full  of  them.  They 
sold  gloves,  ouches,  brooches,  agglets,  daggers,  swords,  knives,  girdles,  spurs; 
GLASSES,  painted  cruses,  dials,  tables,  cards,  balls,  etc.  etc.,  all  of  foreign  make  ; 
which  made  such  a  show  in  passengers'  eyes  that  they  could  not  but  gaze  on  them 
and  buy  them  though  necessary  to  no  purpose. 

So  say  Stow  and  Strype.  Stow  lived  about  80  years,  from  1525  to  1605,  and 
Strype  lived  about  94  years,  from  1643  to  1737. 

Now  when  fathers  have  got  more  sons  than  they  know  what  to  do  with,  which 
they  always  have,  even  though  they  have  only  got  one,  they  look  about  for  something 
to  put  them  into,  and  they  naturally  look  out  for  something  which  at  the  time  is 
coming  in  and  coming  on.  When  bicycles  first  were  coming  in,  such  sons  were  put 
into  the  bicycle  business.  When  motors  came  in,  they  went  into  motor  works. 
When  Thomas  Palmer  of  Marston  determined  early  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  to  send 
two  of  his  sons  to  London,  what  more  likely  than  that  he  should  put  one  of  them,  if 
not  both,  into  the  haberdashery  business  which  was  then  coming  on  with  rapid 
strides  ?  At  any  rate  William  Palmer  and  probably  Robert  did  go  into  that  business 
and  throve.  And  I  suggest  that  this  cup  was  one  of  the  articles  that  stood  in  their 
shop  in  Aldermanbury,  and  helped  to  make  a  fine  show  there  in  the  passengers  eyes. 
But  somehow  no  passenger  bought  it  and  it  remained  unsold  till  1893,  and  then  it 
fetched  a  good  price.  Now  it  is  time  to  move  on. 
J 
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CHAPTER    XII. 


THE    PALMERS   OF    MARSTON. 


In  this  chapter  I  only  deal  with  the  Palmers  of  Marston  near  Stafford,  from 
whom  the  Palmers  in  the  chapters  that  follow  are  an  offshoot.  Having  had  a  look 
at  Marston  I  may  set  down  that  it  is  a  small  parish  about  three  miles  to  the  north  of 
the  town  of  Stafford.  The  church  seemed  to  me  to  belong  wholly  to  the  nineteenth 
century,  though  a  man  working  in  the  churchyard  told  me  it  was  "very  old."  I 
could  not  get  from  him  a  more  exact  date  than  that.  There  were  no  tombstones 
within  or  without  earlier  than  about  1830.  A  large  farmhouse,  N.W.  of  the  church, 
looked  as  if  in  part  it  might  go  back  to  the  seventeenth  century,  as  far  as  I  could 
judge  from  a  rather  distant  view  of  it.  Another  farmhouse,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
church,  was  built  a  few  years  ago  near  the  site  of  an  old  house  which  it  displaced. 
These  with  a  few  scattered  cottages  make  up  the  parish.  I  imagine  that  one  of 
these  two  farmhouses  must  represent  the  Palmers'  house  in  Marston.  It  all  now 
belongs  to  Lord  Harrowby,  Sandon  being  not  far  off.  Before  the  Reformation 
Marston  was  one  of  the  prebends  belonging  to  the  collegiate  church  of  St.  Mary, 
Stafford.  It  will  be  seen  in  Chapter  XIII  that  both  William  and  Robert  Palmer  of 
London  are  mindful  of  "the  godly  preacher"  in  the  chapel  of  Marston  "where  I 
was  born."  Perhaps  some  part  of  that  chapel  is  left,  in  which  case  the  man  in  the 
churchyard  was  quite  right  as  to  its  age. 

An  editorial  note  in  Erdeswick's  Survey  of  Staffordshire  (see  below)  says  that 
Marston  was  a  manor  of  the  Giffards  of  Chillington,  and  that  in  1660  Thomas  Palmer 
had  his  seat  there.  The  Giffards  seem  to  have  been  one  of  those  families  who  were 
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stronger  in  their  adherence  to  what  was  doomed  than  in  their  possession  of  worldly 
wisdom.  Consequently  they  had  suffered  in  the  sixteenth  century  for  resisting  the 
Reformation  when  it  was  no  longer  safe  or  worldly-wise  to  do  so.  And  we  shall  see 
that  they  will  suffer  again  in  the  seventeenth  century  for  resisting  when  it  was  no 
longer  safe  or  worldly-wise  to  do  so.  For  this  we  may  give  them  sympathy  and 
agreement  in  everything  except  in  their  opinions.  As  the  Palmers  of  Marston 
profited  by  their  troubles,  I  imagine  that  they  were  of  a  different  temperament  and 
different  opinions.  At  any  rate  the  one  went  up  as  the  other  went  down. 

Lewis'  Topog.  Diet.,  1849,  says  that  Marston  was  a  chapelry  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Mary,  Stafford,  a  perpetual  curacy,  the  rector  of  St.  Mary  being  patron.  There  were 
then  178  inhabitants,  1500  acres.  A  considerable  common  was  enclosed  in  1800, 
when  125  acres  were  given  to  the  inhabitants  in  lieu  of  rights  of  common.  The 
word  given  seems  a  funny  word  to  use  here.  I  should  have  thought  it  would  have 
been  almost  truer  to  say  that  so  many  acres  were  then  taken  away. 

In  this  and  the  following  chapters  I  shall  sometimes  refer  to  what  I  call  "  the 
Marshall  pedigree."  By  this  I  mean  an  elaborate  pedigree  of  the  Palmer  family 
which  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Palmer-Morewood  caused  to  be  made  about  twenty  years 
ago.  It  was  made  out  by  Mr.  George  Marshall  of  the  Heralds'  College.  It  has 
been  especially  useful  to  me  in  setting  down  the  Marston  branch,  for  which  I  had  no 
other  authority. 

Gen.  1.     Ralph  Palmer  of  Marston.     Died  1559. 

Under  Palmer  in  the  herald's  visitation  of  Bedfordshire,  1634,  it  is  said  that  the 
Palmers  of  Marston  were  descended  from  Palmers  of  Yorkshire.  This  statement  was 
signed  by  Sir  William  Palmer.  Dugdale  also  says  that  it  was  a  younger  son  of  a 
Palmer  of  Yorkshire  who  settled  at  Marston.  Dugdale  was  a  contemporary,  a 
neighbour  and  an  acquaintance  of  Sir  William  Palmer,  and  probably  got  this 
information  from  him.  As  Sir  William  was  a  great  grandson  of  Ralph  Palmer  of 
Marston,  and  as  the  tradition  of  their  having  come  from  Yorkshire  would  certainly 
have  come  down  to  him,  so  the  statement  may  reasonably  be  accepted.  Probably  it 
was  this  Ralph  who  was  a  younger  son  of  a  Yorkshire  gentleman,  and  who  first 
settled  at  Marston.  But  I  have  no  evidence  as  to  when  they  first  came  there.  He 
probably  came  at  about  the  time  when  the  dissolution  of  abbeys  was  sending  an 
enormous  quantity  of  land  into  the  market,  and  new  faces  and  new  names  were 
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consequently  coming  into  villages.  So  his  coming  to  Marston  would  have  been  a 
result  of  the  Reformation. 

I  have  little  to  say  about  him.  He  had  a  copyhold  estate  at  Gnossall  in 
Staffordshire.  (Hone's  Manorial  Records,  p.  200.)  His  wife's  name  was  Alice. 
His  will,  dated  Dec.  1558,  was  proved  at  Litchfield  in  April  1559,  between  which 
dates  he  died.  Her  will,  dated  Sept.  1560,  was  proved  at  Litchfield  in  April  1561, 
between  which  dates  she  died.  Unfortunately  I  have  not  seen  these  wills  and  do 
not  know  what  further  light  they  may  throw  on  the  family.  But  from  the  Marshall 
pedigree  I  learn  that  they  mention  two  sons  and  three  daughters ;  viz. 

i.  Thomas.  See  Gen.  II.  2.  William. 

3.  Agnes,  wife  of Sale.  4.  Margaret  wife  of Cotton. 

5.  Thomasine,  wife  of Deane. 

Gen.  II.     Thomas  Palmer  of  Marston.     Died  1593. 

Son  and  heir  of  Ralph.  He  married  Joan  Fox  of  Hopton,  Co.  Stafford.  His 
will  dated  Dec.  1592,  was  proved  at  Litchfield,  April  1593.  Their  children  were 

1.  Robert,     Of  London.     See  Chap.  XIV. 

2.  William.     Of  London,     See  Chap.  XIII. 

3.  Thomas.     Of  Marston.     See  below,  Gen.  III. 

4.  John.     I  imagine  that  he  is  the  John  Palmer  who  matriculated  at  Oxford, 
University  College,  on  Feb.   16,   1581/2,  aged  21  years.      (Foster's  Al.  Ox.).     In 
which  case  he  went  up  rather  late  for  that  time  of  day.     He  is  described  as  of  Co. 
Warwick,  which  would  seem  to  be  a  mistake  for  Co.  Stafford.      Mistakes  in  counties 
were  common.     At  any  rate,  whether  that  be  he  or  not,  he  was  ordained,  and  in 
Dec.  1587  became  rector  of  St.  Mary,  Stafford,  his  native  place.     Here  he  remained 
over  50  years,  and  died  July  6,  1639.     This  I  learn  from  Monumenta  Anglicana  by 
John  Le  Neve,  1719,  who  thus  describes  his  tombstone  : 

In  Stafford  church,  on  an  alabaster  circumscribed  :  Hie  sepultus 
est  Johannes  Palmer  qui  rector  hujus  ecclesiae  institutus  fuit  Decemb. 
A.D.  1587 ;  qui  obiit  sexto  die  Julii  A.D.  1639. 

Deus  viventium  Deus  est.  Exibo  foras. 

I  could  not  find  this  alabaster  in  Stafford  church,  and  the  present  rector,  Rev. 
Lionel  Lambert,  did  not  know  of  its  existence.  But  he  tells  me  that  the  date  of  his 
institution  and  burial  were  both  entered  in  the  parish  register. 
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5.  Thomasine,  who  married  Thomas  Cooke.  6.  Katharine. 

I  have  put  the  sons  in  the  order  in  which  the  Marshall  pedigree  puts  them,  and 
I  suppose  that  the  maker  of  the  pedigree  saw  the  father's  will  and  took  the  order 
from  it.  Otherwise  I  should  have  supposed  that  Thomas  who  remained  on  his 
father's  estate  was  the  eldest,  and  that  Robert  and  William  who  went  to  London 
were  the  younger.  It  is  as  difficult  to  follow  three  branches  of  a  family  at  the  same 
time  as  it  is  to  walk  along  the  banks  of  three  rivers  at  the  same  time.  But  it  must 
be  done  somehow.  Robert  must  be  followed  at  the  longest  length  because  he  or  his 
came  to  Ladbroke  and  are  there  to  day.  William  must  be  followed  for  a  short 
length,  because  he  owned  Ladbroke  for  a  short  time.  Thomas  need  be  only 
glanced  at,  because  he  stayed  at  Marston.  I  will  take  him  first  so  as  to  clear  the 
way. 

Gen.  III.     Thomas  Palmer  of  Marston.     Died  c.  1627. 

His  two  elder  brothers  having  gone  to  make  their  fortunes  in  London  he 
remained  at  Marston  to  mind  the  pig.  All  I  can  say  of  him  is  that  his  will  was 
proved  at  Litchfield  in  Jan.  1627/8,  but  I  have  not  seen  it.  According  to  the 
Marshall  pedigree  he  left  two  sons,  viz. 

(1)  Robert  of  London,  a  Hamburgh  merchant,  still  alive  in  1687. 

(2)  Thomas.     See  below,  Gen.  IV. 

Apparently  in  this  family  it  is  the  rule  for  the  elder  son  to  go  off  and  for  the 
younger  one  to  stay  at  home  and  mind  the  pig,  for  what  happened  in  the  last 
generation  happens  again  in  this. 

Gen.  IV.     Thomas  Palmer  of  Marston.     Died  1689. 

Of  him  I  can  see  a  little  more  than  of  the  others.  He  lived  through  the  reign 
of  Charles  I  and  the  Commonwealth,  and  I  imagine  that  he  was  either  a  Roundhead 
or  a  very  lukewarm  Royalist.  It  can  be  easily  imagined,  when  delinquents  were 
being  fined  and  estates  confiscated  or  compounded  for,  what  a  vast  amount  of  work 
there  was  to  be  done.  This  work  was  done  by  various  committees,  who  met 
frequently  and  kept  careful  minutes  of  their  proceedings.  These  minutes  have  been 
preserved  among  the  public  records,  and  full  calendars  of  them  have  been  printed. 
Five  thick  volumes  contain  the  printed  proceedings  of  the  Committee  for  Com- 
pounding. From  them  I  learn  as  follows  : — 

On  Sept.  22,  1652,  Thomas  Palmer  of  Marston  appeared  before  the  Committee 
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for  Compounding.  Peter  Gifford  of  Chillington,  Co.  Stafford,  was  a  papist  and 
delinquent,  and  had  forfeited  his  estates.  The  county  committee  had  to  dispose  of 
them  to  the  highest  bidder,  who  was  Thomas  Palmer,  to  whom  was  granted  a  lease 
of  them  for  7  years  at  the  rent  of  ^800.  He  now  appeared  before  the  Committee 
for  Compounding  to  have  this  grant  confirmed.  The  Committee  confirmed  it  if 
what  he  said  was  true. 

In  October,  1653,  Thomas  Palmer  again  came  before  this  committee.  Walter 
Gifford  of  Marston,  eldest  son  of  Peter,  was  also  a  papist  and  delinquent.  The 
county  committee  had  had  to  dispose  of  his  estates  and  had  granted  a  lease  of 
them  for  one  year  to  the  highest  bidder,  Thomas  Palmer,  at  the  rent  of  ^68. 
Thomas  Palmer  came  to  ask  for  the  confirmation  of  this  lease,  which  was  granted 
on  the  same  condition  as  before.  In  1654  the  manor  of  Marston,  forfeited  by  Walter 
Gifford,  was  bought  from  the  Treason  Trustees  by  Edward  Tooke  and  two  others,  of 
whom  Thomas  Palmer  was  not  one.  All  this  shows  that  the  Marston  pig  was  a 
profitable  one,  though  they  did  not  get  the  manor  itself.  I  imagine  that  what  they 
had  they  held  of  the  manor.  It  also  seems  to  show  that  they  were  roundheads,  either 
genuine  roundheads  by  conviction  and  on  principle,  or  worldly-wise  roundheads  who 
saw  that  forfeited  estates  were  to  be  got.  In  the  absence  of  any  evidence  one  way 
or  the  other  we  may  assume  the  former. 

There  was  a  Staffordshire  man  named  Sampson  Erdeswick  who  wrote  a  Survey 
of  Staffordshire.  He  was  born  at  Sandon  c.  1535,  and  was  buried  there  in  1603. 
His  work  was  not  printed  till  1717.  But  in  the  edition  of  1844  his  editor  says  that 
several  copies  of  it  were  made  in  manuscript,  and  that  in  1844  he  was  able  to  trace 
fifteen  copies  out  of  about  twenty  five  which  had  been  made.  One  of  these  fifteen 
copies  was  given  to  lord  Harrowby  when  he  bought  the  Marston  estate  and  is 
probably  now  at  Sandon.  It  has  an  inscription  saying  that  it  was  transcribed  by 
Sampson  Erdeswick,  son  of  Edward,  son  of  John  who  was  cousin  german  to  that 
Sampson  who  wrote  it.  And  another  inscription  at  the  end  says,  Thomas  Palmer 
coronator  ejus  liber  anno  1689.  I  presume  that  coronator  means  a  coroner. 

His  will  was  proved  at  Lichfield  in  April,  1689,  the  very  year  of  the  above 
inscription.  It  will  be  seen  that  he  survived  his  father  sixty  one  years.  I  dont  feel 
quite  sure  whether  the  coronator  may  not  have  been  his  son,  though  the  pedigree 
does  not  give  him  a  son  Thomas,  and  I  presume  that  Mr.  Marshall  saw  these  wills. 
The  pedigree  gives  him  two  sons,  John  and  Robert,  and  three  daughters,  Alice,  Jane 
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and    Mary.     Here    I    must    drop    the    Palmers    of   Marston.     I    dont    think    they 
continued  there  much  longer. 

Palmer  Pedigree  No.   i. 

Gen.  I.    Ralph  Palmer  died  1559  =  Alice 


Thomas  d.  1593  =  Joan  Fox         William         Agnes  Sale         Margaret  Cotton         Thomasine  Deane 


(3)  Thomas  d.  1627         (i)  Robert  of  London         (2)  William  of  London         (4)  John  died  1639 

See  Ped.  3  See  Ped.  2  rector  of  Stafford 


Thomas  di 


(2)  Thomas  died  1689 


Robert,  a  Hamburgh  merchant 


?  Thomas,  coroner         John 


Robert 


Alice 


Jane 


Mary 


I  will  set  down  here  two  William  Palmers  who  took  out  licenses  to  be  married 
and  whom  I  cannot  identify.  One  of  them  need  not  concern  us,  but  the  other 
certainly  does. 

Oct.  31,  1678.  William  Palmer  of  Bow,  Midd.,  esq.  bachelor,  about  29,  and 
Dame  Katharine  Dicer  of  Bury,  Suffolk,  widow,  22  and  upwards.  At  St.  Edmonds 
Bury,  or  St.  James',  Clerkenwell,  or  St.  Andrew's,  Holborn. 

July  9,  1685.  William  Palmer  of  Old  Warden,  Beds,  esq.,  about  22,  and  Mrs. 
Mary  Halfpenny,  spinster,  about  20,  with  consent  of  her  father  Thomas  Halfpenny 
of  Lilly,  Herts,  gent.  At  St.  Benedict's,  Paul's  Wharf,  or  St.  Dunstan's  in  the  west. 
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CHAPTER     XIII. 

PALMER   OF   LONDON 
AND   OF   HILL,   Co.    BEDS. 


We  now  go  back  to  Gen.  Ill  to  pick  up  the  brothers  Robert  and  William,  who 
left  Marston  in  early  life  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth  to  see  how  they  could  get 
on  in  London.  I  will  take  William  first,  because  his  line  is  the  shortest.  I  do  not 
put  "  of  Ladbroke  "  into  the  title  of  this  chapter,  because  though  we  shall  see  it 
bought  we  shall  not  see  it  lived  in  just  yet. 

Gen.  III.  William  Palmer  of  London.  Died  Sept.  1636. 
He  was  the  second  son  of  Thomas  Palmer  of  Marston,  Gen.  II.  I  presume 
that  he  went  to  London  at  an  early  age,  as  at  this  time  little  time  was  wasted  by 
those  who  had  to  make  a  living.  From  the  bequest  in  his  will  to  the  Haberdashers 
Company,  and  from  his  youngest  son  John  being  a  haberdasher,  and  from  his 
connection  with  the  Biddulphs  of  his  own  county  of  Staffordshire,  one  or  more  of 
whom  were  haberdashers,  it  seems  practically  certain  that  the  haberdashery  line  of 
business  was  that  into  which  lie  went.  In  the  chapter  on  The  Palmer  and  the  Cup 
I  have  shown  good  reason  why  at  that  time  he,  or  his  father  for  him,  should  have 
chosen  that  line.  From  a  sentence  in  his  will  I  infer  that  he  was  apprenticed  to  one 
Peter  Gowthorpe.  Till  he  purchased  lands  and  became  a  legal  esquire  he  is  generally 
described  as  a  merchant.  Probably  the  nature  of  his  business  compelled  him  to  cross 
the  sea  occasionally  and  purchase  those  various  little  articles  which  made  such  a  fine 
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show  in  haberdashers'  windows.  His  house  in  Aldermanbury,  London,  is  mentioned 
in  several  deeds. 

He  married  about  1612  Barbara  Archdale.  This  was  by  no  means  an  early 
marriage  as  far  as  he  was  concerned.  The  Archdales  come  into  the  herald's 
Visitation  of  London,  1633,  as  there  was  then  a  branch  of  them  in  London.  From 
that  Visitation  it  appears  that  Barbara  was  a  daughter  of  Thomas  Archdale,  who  was 
third  son  of  John  Archdale  of  Stafford  town.  From  that  I  infer  one  of  two  things. 
Either  he  had  met  Barbara  in  his  boyish  days  before  he  had  left  Stafford  for  London, 
and  had  said  to  her,  Barbara,  When  I  have  made  a  lot  of  money  in  London,  will  you 
marry  me  ?  and  she  said,  Yes  ;  and  then  he  went  and  made  a  lot  of  money  and  came 
back  to  Stafford  and  married  her  ;  OR,  if  it  was  her  father  who  had  settled  in  London, 
then  it  shows  that  those  in  London  who  had  come  up  from  the  same  county  found 
each  other  out  and  sometimes  got  engaged ;  and  as  London  was  not  so  big  then  as 
it  is  now,  that  would  have  been  comparatively  easy. 

After  a  time  he  acquired  Wanlip  in  Leicestershire.  I  take  for  granted  that  he 
bought  it  towards  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  but  I  have  no  evidences  for  the  purchase 
of  this  property. 

In  August  1632  articles  of  agreement  were  drawn  up  between  him  and  William 
Wise  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  who  was  acting  for  the  Dudley  family,  whereby  for  the  sum 
of  ^8250  he  purchased  the  manor,  advowson  and  grange  of  Ladbroke  with  1148 
acres.  In  May  1633  a  huge  indenture  to  give  effect  to  this  agreement  was  drawn 
out  and  signed  by  all  the  four  daughters  of  Sir  Robert  and  Lady  Alice  Dudley.  The. 
money  was  to  be  paid  to  William  Wise  within  the  common  dining  hall  of  the  Middle 
Temple.  All  the  records  of  the  property  were  to  be  delivered  to  William  Palmer  at 
his  dwelling  house  in  Aldermanbury,  London.  The  money  was  duly  paid  on  June  6, 
1633,  and  William  Wise's  receipt  for  it  is  now  with  the  Ladbroke  deeds.  The 
articles  of  agreement,  the  indenture  to  give  effect  to  them,  and  the  receipt  for  the 
money  paid,  all  three  documents  are  now  amongst  the  Ladbroke  deeds.  (See 
Chapter  XVI,  Palmer  Evidences.) 

In  May  1634  for  the  further  sum  of  ^2740  he  bought  from  John  Thornton  of 
Brockhall  the  site  of  the  present  Ladbroke  hall  and  206  acres  with  it.  John 
Thornton's  receipt  for  the  money  is  also  among  the  Ladbroke  deeds.  (See  Chapter 
XVI,  and  the  Chapter  on  the  hall.) 

Having  completed  these  purchases  and  thus  acquired  a  large  part  of  Ladbroke, 
1350  acres  out  of  about  1800,  having  done  well  to  himself  and  made  ample  provision 
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for  his  three  sons,  a  country  estate  in  Leicestershire  for  the  eldest,  in  Warwickshire 
for  the  second,  a  business  in  London  for  the  youngest,  he  died  on  Sept.  24,  1636. 

His  will  is  dated  March  23,  n  Charles,  1636.  I  have  had  an  abstract  made  of 
it  from  the  original  in  Somerset  House.  It  is  rather  long,  and  I  will  only  give  an 
abstract  of  the  abstract.  The  reference  is  Pile,  f.  100.  The  cousins  mentioned  are 
mostly  nephews,  not  cousins  in  the  modern  restricted  sense  of  the  word.  "  My  late 
Mr.  Peter  Gowthorpe  "  must  mean  "  my  late  master  Peter  Gowthorpe,"  to  whom  I 
suppose  he  had  been  bound  apprentice. 

— I  would  be  buried  in  the  parish  church  of  St.  Mary  in  Aldermanbury,  where  I 
— now  dwell.  (A  codicil  adds,  I  would  be  buried  in  an  evening  without  pomp,  only 
— well  accompanied  with  good  neighbours  and  friends  to  my  grave.)  As  I  am  a  citizen 
— and  freeman  of  the  city  of  London  all  my  personal  estate  shall  be  divided  into 
— three  equal  parts,  according  to  the  ancient  custom  of  the  city  of  London,  whereof 
— one  third  part  to  Barbara  Palmer  my  wife,  as  due  unto  her  by  the  said  custom  of 
— London,  one  other  third  part  to  my  three  sons  Archdale,  William  and  John 
— Palmer,  to  be  equally  divided  among  them,  another  third  part,  commonly  called 
— the  Testator's  third  part,  as  follows : — 

— My  kinsman  Thomas  Cooke  of  Salte,  Co.  Stafford,  ^5  ;  his  sister  Katherin 
— Holt  ^5  ;  his  sister  Fraunces  Backhouse  £$  ;  my  sister  Mrs.  Mary  Palmer,  late 
— wife  of  my  brother  Robert  Palmer,  ;£io  to  buy  her  a  ring  ;  my  brother  John 
— Palmer  ;£io  to  buy  him  a  ring  ;  my  cousin  Thomas  Palmer  of  Marston  and  his 
— brother  Robert  Palmer  ^5  each  to  buy  them  rings  ;  my  cousin  George  Clarke 
— ;£io  to  buy  him  a  ring.  And  there  shall  be  distributed  ^90  amongst  poor  people 
— at  the  discretion  of  my  wife  and  my  executors,  my  wife  disposing  of  one  third 
— part  and  my  executors  of  the  other  two  third  parts,  viz.  to  every  poor  person  20 
— shillings  a  peece,  or  10  shillings  at  least,  instead  of  mourning  gowns.  To  Oliffe 
— Griffith,  my  wife's  maidservant,  ^20  and  stuff  for  a  mourning  gown.  To  Alice 
— Capell  widow  £2.  To  Sara  Sares  £2  and  stuff  for  a  mourning  gown.  To  the 
— poor  of  Stafford  town  ^5  to  be  distributed  at  the  discretion  of  my  brother  John 

— Palmer.  To  Mr.  Tayler  of  St.  Bartholmew's  Hospital,  London,  £$.  To 

— my  cousin  Walter  Sedgley  ^5.  To  poor  Mrs.  Hill,  the  second  wife  of  my  late 
— [sic]  Mr.  Peter  Gowthorpe,  ^5.  To  Izabell  Downes,  Annys  Jackson  and 
— Anthonina  Sparrowe  that  were  my  wife's  servants  405,  a  piece. 

— My  executors  shall  disburse  ^£150  in  the  purchase  of  lands  or  of  a  rent  charge, 
— the  profit  whereof  shall  go  towards  the  recompence  of  some  godly  preacher,  who 
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— shall  weekly  on  every  Lord's  day  in  the  forenoon  preach  and  read  a  Divinity 
— lecture  or  sermon  in  the  chapel  of  Marston  where  I  was  born,  provided  that  if 
— said  lecture  or  sermon  shall  by  alteration  of  religion  or  otherwise  by  authority  be 
— suppressed,  then  the  profits  shall  be  paid  towards  the  relief  of  poor  children 
— harboured  in  Christ's  Hospital  in  London. 

— Whereas  I  was  a  means  that  Thomas  Tomkinson  my  servant  borrowed  of  the 
—  company  of  Haberdashers  ^50  for  5  years  gratis,  for  payment  whereof  I  became 
— bound  as  surety  with  said  Thomas,  now  forasmuch  as  I  had  said  ^£50  in  my 
— hands  all  the  said  5  years  and  promised  to  pay  said  Thomas  ^25  for  the  use 
— thereof,  I  heartily  will  that  my  executors  shall  pay  him  ^75  over  and  above  any 
— debt  due  to  him,  and  a  mourning  cloak. 

—To  my  son  John  Palmer  ^"2800  if  he  attains  the  age  of  21  years.  If  he  die 
— before  then,  to  be  payable  to  the  survivors  of  my  children  part  and  part  like.  All 
— the  residue  of  my  personal  estate  to  my  son  Archdale  Palmer.  I  appoint  my 
— cousin  George  Clerke  and  my  son  Archdale  Palmer  my  executors.  To  my  son 
—John  Palmer  all  my  messuages,  lands,  etc.  in  the  parish  of  St.  Mary,  Alderman  bury, 
— to  him  and  his  heirs  male  lawfully  begotten,  he  paying  ;£io  a  year  to  the  executors 
— of  Ellen  Martin  of  London,  widow,  deceased,  according  to  my  covenant  with  her ; 
— with  successive  remainders  to  my  son  Archdale  Palmer  and  his  heirs  male  begotten, 
— and  my  son  William  Palmer  and  his  heirs  and  assigns  for  ever. 

— To  this  my  will  written  on  7  sheets  of  paper  I  have  subscribed  my  name  to 
— every  sheet  and  sealed  with  my  seal  this  March  23,  1635,  in  JI  vear  of  King 
—Charles. 

— Mem  :  that  Mr.  William  Palmer  did  seal  [etc.]  on  April  6,  1636,  in  presence 
— of  Anthony  Biddulph  and  Richard  Satterthwait.  William  Burd. 

— Sept.  12,  1636.  This  is  a  codicil.  To  our  minister  Mr.  Doctor  Stawton  ^5. 
—To  Mr.  Marie  the  French  minister  £4.  My  cousin  George  Clarke  and  his  wife 
— shall  have  20  marks  to  buy  them  mourning.  My  cousin  Bydolphe  and  his  wife,  my 
— cousin  William  Palmer  and  his  wife,  my  cousin  Williams  and  his  wife,  my  cousin 
— Richard  Archdale  and  his  wife,  each  of  them  20  marks  for  mourning.  My  sister 
— Mrs.  Marie  Palmer  ^8  for  mourning.  My  cousin  Gardner  £7  for  mourning.  For 
— my  wife  and  children  mourning  at  the  discretion  of  my  executors.  To  the 
— Company  of  Haberdashers  ,£50  to  be  lent  to  young  men  free  of  said  Company 
— gratis  for  3  years,  they  putting  in  sureties  for  the  repayment  thereof  at  the  end  of 
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— 3  years  such  as  the  Master  and  four  Wardens  for  the  time  being  shall  like  of,  and 
— to  continue  for  ever.  Towards  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  people  in  St. 
— Bartholomew's  Hospital,  London,  whereof  I  am  a  Governor,  £20.  To  my  man 
—William  Bird  ^3  and  a  mourning  cloak.  To  my  servant  Elizabeth  Parr  £2  and 
— a  mourning  gown.  William  Palmer. 

— Signed  in  the  presence  of  us,  William  Palmer,  sign  of  Barbara  Palmer. 

— Proved  at  London  Sept.  27,  1636,  by  the  executors  named. 

I  find  among  the  Ladbroke  deeds  a  copy  of  the  inquisition  taken  at  Warwick 
after  his  death.  It  shows  exactly  what  he  possessed  in  Warwickshire.  I  print  it  in 
the  chapter,  Palmer  Evidences.  Inquisitions  post  mortem  were  a  part  of  the  feudal 
system  which  was  to  a  certain  extent  just  nearing  its  end.  No  inquisitions  of  this 
sort  were  taken  after  the  reign  of  Charles  I,  so  that  this  is  nearly  the  last  of  them. 
The  Wanlip  estate  was  settled  by  indenture  on  his  eldest  son  Archdale  Palmer,  and 
the  Ladbroke  estate  on  his  second  son  William  Palmer.  Archdale  is  declared  in  the 
inquisition  to  be  22  years  of  age  and  more  on  the  day  of  his  father's  death.  I  take  it 
that  "  and  more  "  only  means  the  odd  months.  John  was  not  of  age.  William  was 
just  about  21. 

These  are  his  children  by  his  wife  Barbara  Archdale,  who  survived  him.  Having 
two  landed  estates  he  was  able  to  make  two  legal  esquires,  while  the  third  had  the 
house  and  business  in  the  city. 

1.  Archdale.      Born   c.    1614.      He   inherited   Wanlip,    and   from    him    was 
descended  Sir  Roundell  Palmer,  who  was  created  earl  of  Selborne,     It  does  not 
come  within  the  scope  of  this  work  to  follow  him. 

2.  William.     See  below,  Gen.  IV. 

3.  John.     Under  age  in  Sept.  1636.      He  inherited  his  father's  property  in 
Aldermanbury.     On  July  20,  1643,  he  took  out  a  licence  to  marry  Mary  Biddulph  of 
St.  Mary,  Colechurch,  London,    spinster,  aged  19,  daughter  of  Michael  Biddulph 
esq.  of  Elmehurst,  Co.  Stafford.     He  is  described  in  the  licence  as  John  Palmer  of 
St.  Mary,  Aldermanbury,  haberdasher,  bachelor,  aged  27.     I  see  no  more  of  him. 
He  is  not  in  the  London  directory  of  merchants,  1677.     Edward  Palmer  of  Nicholas 
Lane,  and  William  Palmer,  Bishopsgate  without  Angel  Alley,  are  the  only  Palmers 
in  it.     There  is  a  Mr.  Biddolph  at  Aldermanbury,  and  Sir  Theo.  Biddulph  at  Austin 
Friars.     There  is   more  than   one   intermarriage  at  about   this    time  between  the 
Palmers  and  the  Biddulphs.    Both  families  then  belonged  to  Staffordshire,  both  sent 
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younger  sons  to  London  who  followed  the  calling  of  haberdashers,  and  both  have 
since  then  exchanged  Staffordshire  for  Warwickshire,  the  black  country  for  the  green. 

Gen.  IV.     William  Palmer  1615 — 1671. 

He  was  the  second  son  of  William  Palmer  of  London,  Gen.  III.  He  must 
have  been  born  in  1615,  and  I  suppose  at  his  father's  house  in  Aldermanbury.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  Middle  Temple,  as  I  learn  from  his  marriage  settlement,  and 
also  from  Middle  Temple  Records,  the  date  being  1634.  He  had  barely  come  of 
age  in  1636  when  he  succeeded  to  the  estate  at  Ladbroke.  Among  the  Ladbroke 
deeds  is  an  indenture  dated  April  4,  1638,  which  tells  us  that  a  marriage  is  shortly 
intended  between  him  and  Margaret  Gardner,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Thomas 
Gardner,  recorder  of  the  city  of  London ;  and  in  consideration  of  ^2000  paid  for 
her  marriage  portion  he  agrees  within  four  years  to  lay  out  ^"6000  upon  lands  and 
tenements  within  80  miles  of  the  city  of  London  to  be  settled  upon  her  for  life  after 
his  death ;  and  he  also  settles  certain  lands  in  Ladbroke  specified  upon  her  for 
jointure.  The  marriage  came  off  soon  afterwards. 

On  March  5,  1642,  articles  of  agreement  were  concluded  between  him  and  his 
cousin,  Sir  William  Palmer  of  Hill,  Co.  Beds,  whereby  they  exchanged  estates.  He 
took  Hill  and  Sir  William  took  Ladbroke.  But  as  Ladbroke  was  the  most  valuable 
of  the  two  he  also  received  ^2000.  These  articles  are  among  the  Ladbroke  deeds. 
This  exchange  has  made  it  easy  to  make  mistakes.  It  was  bad  enough  that  there 
should  be  two  William  Palmers,  first  cousins,  contemporaries,  both  called  to  the  bar, 
both  knights.  But  when  by  this  exchange  William  Palmer  of  Ladbroke  becomes 
William  Palmer  of  Hill  in  Old  Warden,  and  William  Palmer  of  Hill  becomes  William 
Palmer  of  Ladbroke,  then  you  never  know  where  you  are.  And  it  did  not  mend 
matters  when  Sir  William  Palmer  bought  the  manor  of  Old  Warden,  so  that  you  had 
two  Sir  Williams  in  that  parish,  Sir  William  of  Hill  in  Old  Warden  and  Sir  William 
of  Old  Warden.  However  as  a  rule  Sir  William  of  Hill  means  this  Sir  William,  and 
Sir  William  of  Warden  means  the  other. 

On  Jan.  10,  1642,  king  Charles  left  Whitehall  "never  to  return  till  he  came 
back  to  die."  (D.  N.  B.)  On  Aug.  22  he  raised  his  standard  at  Nottingham,  and 
the  civil  war  began.  On  Oct.  23  he  fought  the  battle  of  Edgehill  and  went  on  to 
Oxford.  On  Nov.  2  William  Palmer  was  knighted  by  the  king  at  Oxford.  This 
makes  it  almost  certain  that  the  Middle  Templar  had  taken  a  part  in  the  battle  of 
Edgehill  and  perhaps  distinguished  himself  there.  From  the  estate  at  Ladbroke 
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which  he  had  just  exchanged  for  Hill,  Edgehill  is  plainly  visible,  being  only  a  few 
miles  distant. 

Among  the  Verney  MSS  at  Claydon  is  a  letter  from  Sir  Roger  Burgoyne  to  Sir 
R.  Verney,  dated  June  27,  1644.  He  says,  "Sir  W.  Palmer  of  Hill  by  Bigglesward 
"  visited  his  own  house  the  other  day,  but  now  I  hear  they  are  gone  out  again 
"without  doing  any  great  hurt,  for  Sir  W.  Waller  followed  them."  Hist.  MSS 
Rep.  VII. 

Among  the  Welbeck  MSS.  is  a  letter  from  Jecamiah  Abercromy  to  the  earl  of 
Essex  giving  an  account  of  his  proceedings  against  the  king's  forces  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Oxford.  It  is  dated  from  Adington,  March  5,  1644/5.  He  says,  "We  gave 
"  them  a  strong  alarme  at  Oxford  and  all  the  countrie  round  wher  the  enemy  ar 
"  quartered.  Cononell  Palmer — on  of  the  enemie — with  his  regiment  made  a  show 
"  of  pursuing  us,  but  at  verie  great  distance."  Hist.  MSS.  Rep.  XIII.  I  am  not 
sure  whether  this  cautious  "  Cononell "  was  Sir  William  or  not. 

In  June,  1645,  was  fought  the  fight  at  Naseby,  after  which  king  Charles'  cause 
was  hopeless.  Apparently  Sir  William  clave  to  him  in  his  misfortunes,  for  on  Sept.  6, 
1645,  ne  was  sworn  carver-in-ordinary  to  the  king  in  place  of  Sir  Alexander  Hope. 
What  there  could  have  been  to  carve  I  dont  know. 

One  of  those  committees  to  which  I  have  already  alluded  was  the  Committee 
for  the  Advance  of  Money.  From  the  printed  proceedings  of  this  committee  it 
appears  that  someone  pretended  to  be  employed  in  receiving  money  for  Parliament, 
and  took  ^£51  ..  13  ..  o  from  Sir  William  Palmer  for  the  manor  of  Old  Warden, 
which  had  been  sequestered  on  account  of  the  delinquency  of  the  duke  of  Lennox 
(afterwards  James  II).  But  possibly  this  was  the  other  Sir  William,  who  afterwards, 
if  not  now,  owned  the  manor  of  Old  Wardon. 

But  the  Sir  William  with  whom  we  are  dealing  was  certainly  a  delinquent,  as  a 
servant  of  the  king,  as  having  been  with  him  at  Oxford  and  as  having  taken  up  arms 
for  him.  So  his  estate  at  Hill  was  forfeited,  and  if  he  would  have  it  back  he  must 
compound  and  pay.  He  appeared  before  the  Committee  on  Oct.  13,  1645. 
Apparently  a  payment  of  .£1100  was  required  of  him.  By  1649  he  had  compounded 
and  paid,  and  so  was  free  to  enjoy  his  own  again,  or  what  was  left  of  it.  Apparently 
he  resided  at  Hill  during  the  Commonwealth  in  great  poverty. 

On  May  29,  1660,  king  Charles  II  was  back  in  London.  Sir  William  lost  no 
time,  for  in  this  very  month  he  petitions  for  the  place  of  Carver  to  his  Majesty,  as  he 
held  it  under  the  late  king,  but  during  the  troubles  was  deprived  of  it  and  reduced  to 
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great  extremities.  Annexed  to  his  petition  is  a  certificate  by  Peter  Newton  that  Sir 
William  Palmer  was  sworn  carver  in  ordinary,  dated  Webly,  Sept.  6,  1645.  (C.  S.  P.) 
I  dont  know  whether  this  petition  was  granted. 

I  have  nothing  more  to  say  of  him  but  that  he  was  buried  at  Old  Warden  in 
Sept.  1671.  Margaret  his  wife  had  gone  just  before  him,  being  buried  there  in  Aug. 
1671.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  will  in  existence  of  this  Sir  William,  nor  of 
Margaret  his  wife. 

It  is  clear  that  he  lived  on  at  Hill  in  the  parish  of  Old  Warden,  the  estate  which 
he  got  from  his  cousin  by  exchange  for  Ladbroke.  Among  the  Lansdowne  MSS.  in 
the  British  Museum  is  one  entitled,  A  list  of  names  of  gentlemen  of  quality  that 
have  sold  their  estates  and  are  quite  gone  out  of  Beds  within  less  than  50  years, 
and  a  known  truth  by  Sir  Robert  Charnocke  of  Hullcott.  The  list  dated  Feb. 
1667/8  includes  Mr.  Palmer  of  the  Great  Park.  I  dont  know  who  he  is.  Then 
follows  a  list  of  gentlemen  now  remaining,  Feb.  1667/8.  It  includes  Sir  William 
Palmer  of  Hill  and  Sir  William  Palmer  of  Warden.  The  former  must  be  he  with 
whom  I  have  just  dealt,  and  the  latter  must  be  his  cousin  who  will  come  on  the  stage 
presently.  I  take  this  MS.  from  the  Appendix  to  the  Vis.  of  Beds,  1566,  printed  by 
the  Harleian  Society. 

These  were  the  children  of  Sir  William  and  Margaret : — 

1.  Thomas.    Born  c.  1639.    On  June  25,  1662,  he  took  out  a  licence  to  marry 
Elizabeth  Edmunds,  spinster,  aged  about  17,  of  St.  Andrews,  Holborn,  with  consent 

of  her  mother,  Edmunds,  widow.     He  was  entered  as  about   23,  bachelor, 

eldest  son  of  Sir  William  Palmer  of  Old  Warden,  knight.     To  be  married  at  St. 

Pancras,  Kentish  Town,  or .     (Foster's  London  Marr.  Lie.)    I  dont  know  what 

became  of  him  nor  whether  he  was  a  terminus  or  not.     The  description  of  him  as 
son  of  Sir  William  Palmer  of  Old  Warden  is  rather  misleading,  as  the  other  Sir 
William  is  generally  called  "  of  Old  Warden  "  and  this  Sir  William  "  of  Hill." 

2.  William.     I  know  nothing  more  of  him. 

3.  Charles.     Mr.    Marshall's   pedigree   says    he    was    killed   at   the   siege   of 
Maestrict.     There  have  been  a  good  many  sieges  of  Maestrict.     I  find  that  in  May, 
1667,  Charles  Palmer  had  an  ensign's  commission  in  the  lord  Admiral's  regiment, 
otherwise  the  3rd  foot,  a  regiment  that  was  the  forerunner  of  the  Marines,  and  in 
1672  became  lieutenant.     (C.  S.  P.  and  Doyle's  Army  List.)     He  does  not  appear  in 
any  later  list.     As  there  was  a  siege  of  Maestrict  in  1673,  that  is  probably  the  reason 
of  his  disappearance. 
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4.  George.  Mr.  Marshall's  pedigree  says  merely  that  he  died  unmarried.  I 
find  that  George  Palmer  was  in  the  same  regiment  as  Charles,  ensign  in  1672, 
appointed  lieutenant  in  Dec.  1673.  (C.  S.  P.  and  Doyle.)  He  does  not  appear  in 
another  list,  and  so  perhaps  the  siege  of  Maestrict  ended  his  career  also. 

Now  we  have  done  with  Hill  and  the  Palmers  of  Hill,  and  go  to  London  to 
pick  up  and  bring  down  Robert  Palmer.  That  will  best  be  done  in  another  chapter. 

Palmer  Pedigree  No.  2. 

Gen.  I.    Ralph  Palmer  of  Marston  died  1559  =  Alice 


Thomas  died  1593  =  Joan  Fox 


hn  rector  of 
Stafford 

(2)  William  of  London  =  Barbara  Archdale 
died  1636 

(i)  Robert 
See  Ped.  3 

(3)  Thomas         (4)  Jc 
See  Ped.  i 

(2)  Sir  William  of  Hill  =  Margaret  Gardner         (i)  Archdale         (3)  John  =  Mary  Biddulph 
knt.  1642,  d.  1671  d.  1671  ofWanlip         of  London 


Thomas  =  Eliz.  Edmunds          William         Charles,  lieut.  3rd  Foot         George,  lieut.  3rd  Foot 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 

PALMER   OF   LONDON  AND   OLD 
WARDON. 


Gen.  III.     Robert  Palmer  of  London.     Died  Aug.  1630. 

He  was  son,  eldest  son  according  to  the  Marshall  pedigree,  of  Thomas  Palmer  of 
Marston,  Gen.  II.  He  and  his  brother  William  probably  went  up  to  London  together 
in  early  life  ;  and  as  William  was  certainly  a  haberdasher,  and  as  the  Biddulphs  were 
haberdashers  with  whom  these  Palmers  were  much  mixed  up,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  William  was  a  haberdasher  too.  In  the  herald's  visitation  of 
Warwickshire,  1682,  under  Biddulph,  he  is  described  as  alderman  of  London. 
Whatever  the  business  was  it  throve,  and  in  course  of  time  he  had  money  to  invest 
in  land.  In  1627  he  bought  from  William  Plomer  the  manor  of  Hill  and  lands  in 
the  parishes  of  Wardon,  Old  Wardon,  Hill,  Broome,  Southill  and  Biggleswade, 
Co.  Beds. 

He  died  at  Hill  on  Aug.  12,  1630,  and  was  buried  at  Old  Wardon.  His  will, 
dated  Aug.  10,  1630,  was  proved  in  London  on  Nov.  20,  1630.  It  is  short  and  not 
very  interesting.  He  describes  himself  as  of  Hill  in  the  parish  of  Old  Wardon,  Co. 
Beds,  esquire.  His  lands  shall  remain  according  to  the  conveyances  already  made. 
His  personal  estate  is  to  be  divided  into  three  equal  parts  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  city  of  London,  and  divided  amongst  his  wife  and  children.  To  the  poor 
people  of  Old  Wardon  ;£ioo.  His  executors  are  to  pay  such  sums  of  money 
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towards  the  lecture  and  other  pious  uses  to  the  town  of  Masham  [Marston]  in  the 
Co.  of  Stafford  according  to  the  agreement  between  him  and  his  brother  William. 
To  every  one  of  his  daughters  ^,80,  with  which  their  husbands  are  not  to  intermeddle. 
Mary  his  wife  and  William  his  son  are  to  be  executors.  The  witnesses  are  George 
Clerke,  Elizabeth  Biddulph,  Edmund  Davenish,  Marie  Williams,  sign  of  John 
Sympson. 

Like  his  brother  William  he  married  into  a  Stafford  family,  perhaps  an 
acquaintance  made  in  boyhood  before  he  left  Marston  for  London.  His  wife  was 
Mary,  daughter  of  Walter  Craddock  of  Co.  Stafford.  She  survived  him  and  was  still 
alive  in  1636,  when  her  brother  in  law  William  Palmer  made  his  will.  These  are  all 
the  children  that  I  can  see  : — 

1.  William.     See  below,  Gen.  IV. 

2.  Barbara.    She  married  Sir  George  Clerke  of  Watford,  Co.  Northants,  knight, 
a  London  merchant,  who  died  in  1648.     Their  youngest  son,  Clement  Clerke,  was 
created  a  baronet  in  1661. 

3.  Elizabeth.     She  married  Anthony  Biddulph,  third  son  of  Simon  Biddulph 
of  Elmhurst,    Co.    Stafford,    and   uncle  of    Sir   Theophilus    Biddulph.      Anthony 
Biddulph  was  of  Wood  street,  London,  haberdasher.     We  have  already  been  a  few 
years   ahead   of  where   we   are   now   and   seen   John    Palmer   of    Aldermanbury, 
haberdasher,  marrying  Mary  daughter  of  Michael  Biddulph.     That  Michael  was  I 
think  a  brother  of  Anthony.     All  this  helps  to  make  it  likely  that  the  two  brothers, 
William  and  Robert  Palmer,  were  associated  together  in  the  haberdashery  business. 
(See  Topog.  and  Gen.  II.  59.) 

The  inquisition  post  mortem  of  Robert  Palmer,  taken  at  Gloucester  castle 
March  17,  1631,  shows  that  he  had  something  in  that  county  as  well  as  in 
Bedfordshire.  It  has  been  printed  among  some  Gloucestershire  inquisitions  in  the 
Index  Library,  from  which  I  give  a  short  abstract  of  it.  The  jury  found  that  Robert 
Palmer  was  seized  of  the  manor  of  Moreton  Valence,  and  of  the  manor  of  Hill,  with 
appertenances  in  Hillwardon,  Old  Warden,  Aston  and  Brome,  Southill  and 
Biggleswade,  in  Co.  Bedford.  By  a  fine  in  1629  the  manor  of  Moreton  Valence 
was  settled  on  William  Palmer,  son  and  heir  of  Robert,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
marriage  to  Dorothy  Bramston.  Lands  in  Old  Warden  and  Hill,  parcel  of  the 
manor  of  Hill,  viz.  a  meadow  called  Castlehill  meadow,  three  closes  in  tenure  of 
Robert  Goodge,  a  water  mill  at  Aston  in  Hill,  a  spinney  called  Copps  close  and 
grove  adjoining,  lands  called  Sword  ground  etc.  etc.,  were  then  settled  on  William 
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Palmer  for  his  life,  then  on  Dorothy  for  jointure,  with  remainder  to  the  heirs  male  of 
William  and  Dorothy.  The  rest  of  the  manor  of  Hill  on  Robert  for  his  life,  then  to 
William  and  his  heirs  male  by  Dorothy.  The  jury  found  that  said  marriage  was 
solemnized  on  Jan.  28,  1629.  Also  that  the  manor  of  Moreton  Valence  was  held  of 
the  king  in  chief  by  knight's  service  and  was  worth  yearly  a  clear  ^4  ;  and  that  the 
manor  of  Hill  was  held  of  the  king  as  of  his  manor  of  East  Greenwich  in  free  and 
common  soccage  by  fealty  only,  and  was  worth  yearly  a  clear  ^£5.  Also  that  Robert 
Palmer  died  at  Hill  on  Aug.  12,  1630,  and  that  William  Palmer  was  his  son  and  heir, 
then  aged  24  years  and  more. 

Gen.  IV.     William  Palmer  of  Clerkenwell.     Died  1682. 

He  was  probably  bom  in  London  in  1605  or  1606.  In  Nov.  1621  he  was 
admitted  as  a  student  to  the  Inner  Temple,  being  entered  as  William  Palmer  of 
London,  eldest  son  of  Robert  Palmer.  (P.P.  List.) 

On  Jan.  28, 1628  or  1629,  he  was  married  at  St.  Mary's,  Aldermanbury,to  Dorothy 
Bramston,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Bramston  of  Skreens,  Essex,  king's  serjeant,  and  after- 
wards lord  chief  justice.  Dorothy's  brother,  Sir  John  Bramston  the  younger,  wrote  an 
autobiography,  which  was  printed  by  the  Camden  Society  in  1845.  In  his  Oliver 
Cromwell's  Letters  and  Speeches  Thomas  Carlyle  thus  alludes  to  it : — "  John 
"  [Bramston]  has  left  a  most  watery  incoherent  Autobiography,  now  printed,  but  not 
"  edited, — nor  worth  editing  except  by  fire  to  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  it ;  very 
"distracting."  P.  154.  However,  a  diary  or  autobiography  is  certain  to  contain 
things  useful  or  interesting  to  somebody  if  not  to  everybody.  This  one  is  no 
exception,  and  personally  I  am  very  glad  that  it  has  not  been  left  to  the  editorship 
of  fire.  By  far  too  many  things  have  been  left  to  that  considerate  and  scrupulous 
editor.  Sir  John  enumerates  his  ten  Palmer  nephews  and  nieces  and  gives  a  line  or 
two  to  each  of  them,  as  I  shall  presently  show. 

In  1630  he  would  have  succeeded  to  his  father's  manor  of  Hill  in  Old  Wardon, 
Co.  Beds.  In  the  Visitation  of  Beds  1634,  and  in  that  of  London  1633,  he  is 
entered  as  William  Palmer  of  Hill.  By  a  curious  error  in  the  Visitation  of  Beds, 
which  he  signs,  John  Palmer  rector  of  Stafford  is  entered  as  his  brother  instead  of 
his  uncle.  On  April  18,  1641,  he  was  knighted  at  Whitehall.  In  March  1642,  as  I 
have  already  said  at  p.  141,  he  made  an  exchange  of  estates  with  his  cousin  William 
Palmer.  The  manor  of  Hill  which  had  come  to  him  from  his  father,  and  some 
lands  there  which  he  himself  had  bought  of  Robert  and  William  Cumberland,  were 
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conveyed  to  his  cousin  in  addition  to  a  payment  of  ^£2000,  while  the  manor  of 
Ladbroke  was  conveyed  to  him.  I  have  already  pointed  out  how  this  exchange  has 
increased  the  confusion  that  there  would  have  been  in  any  case  between  two 
contemporary  knights  of  the  same  names.  He  is  now  no  longer  William  Palmer  of 
Hill,  but  that  description  belongs  and  is  generally  given  to  his  cousin. 

We  have  now  reached  the  time  of  civil  war.  Which  side  did  this  Sir  William 
take?  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  which  side  the  other  Sir  William  took.  He  was  in 
the  king's  service  to  the  last,  a  carver  with  nothing  to  carve,  he  was  with  the  king  at 
Oxford,  he  fought  at  Edgehill,  he  was  declared  a  delinquent,  he  compounded  by  a 
payment  of  ^noo,  and  was  in  great  poverty  at  any  rate  till  the  Restoration.  But 
this  Sir  William,  I  cannot  find  that  he  suffered  much.  I  do  not  see  that  he  had  to 
appear  before  any  of  the  Roundhead  Committees,  nor  that  he  was  declared  a 
delinquent  and  had  to  compound. 

I  therefore  think  that  he  must  have  been  a, cautious  Royalist  who  kept  guard 
over  his  tongue,  kept  his  sword  in  its  sheath,  and  did  not  commit  himself  more  than 
he  could  help.  Apparently  he  had  to  leave  his  home  in  the  country  for  a  time.  His 
brother-in-law  Brampston  says  that  during  the  civil  war  he  himself  was  sometimes  at 
Screenes  in  Essex,  where  his  father  lived.  "  To  Screenes  came  my  brother  and  sister 
"  Palmer  and  theire  children,  the  warr  beinge  sore  in  those  parts  where  his  estate  lay." 
As  another  Bramston  also  came  for  refuge  with  his  wife  and  family,  they  were  a  large 
party  there,  "  above  fiftie  and  all  at  my  father's  charge,"  till  he  found  he  could  no 
longer  bear  the  charge,  and  required  them  to  contribute.  (P.  109.)  I  presume  that 
Hill  is  the  estate  alluded  to  and  not  Ladbroke. 

At  some  time  or  other,  certainly  before  1648,  he  had  a  house  in  Clerkenwell,  and 
is  often  described  as  Sir  William  Palmer  of  Clerkenwell.  Some  of  his  children  are 
in  the  Clerkenwell  registers.  In  Mr.  Pink's  History  of  Clerkenwell  is  printed  from  a 
MS.  in  the  British  Museum  a  list  of  the  inhabitants  within  St.  James,  Clerkenwell, 
taken  in  1677.  From  this  list  it  appears  that  he  paid  £20  a  year  for  house  rent  in 
St.  John's  Lane.  He  also,  after  the  Restoration  if  not  before,  had  the  manor  of  Old 
Wardon  and  lived  there,  being  described  as  of  Old  Warden  or  of  Wardon  Street. 
As  the  other  Sir  William  was  at  the  same  time  living  at  Hill  in  the  parish  of  Old 
Wardon,  and  as  he  is  sometimes  described  as  of  Wardon,  the  confusion  is  inevitable. 
Though  he  had  the  manor  and  greater  part  of  Ladbroke,  I  see  no  sign  that  he  ever 
lived  there. 
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Sir  William  was  buried  at  Old  Wardon  in  1682,  and  Dorothy  his  wife  in  1690. 
His  will  is  horribly  long  and  legal.  I  will  shorten  it  and  humanize  it  as  much  as 
possible.  It  is  dated  May  30,  1679,  and  was  proved  by  his  widow  March  27,  1683. 
He  describes  himself  as  of  Clerkenwell.  He  is  to  be  buried  in  the  church  of  Old 
Wardon  by  the  bodies  of  his  parents.  He  entails  his  Ladbroke  estate  as  will  be 
found  elsewhere.  His  Bedfordshire  estate  he  entails  thus  :  To  his  son  Thomas  and 
his  heirs  several  messuages  and  lands  in  Cardington  alias  Carrington.  To  his  son 
Charles  and  his  assigns  certain  messuages  and  lands  in  Cardington  for  900  years, 
and  then  to  Christopher  Goodfellow,  serjeant  at  law,  and  his  heirs  in  trust  for  the 
use  of  said  Charles  Palmer  and  his  heirs.  All  these  lands  etc.  are  in  the  parish  of 
Cardington,  parcel  of  his  manors  of  Cardington,  Eastcotts  and  Fenlake.  The 
residue  of  these  manors,  and  also  his  manor  of  Wardon  or  Old  Wardon  with  all 
appertenances,  he  leaves  to  his  brothers  Sir  John  Bramston  K.B.  and  Francis 
Bramston,  serjeant  at  law,  and  to  his  sons  Christopher  Goodfellow,  serjeant  at  law, 
and  Thomas  Atkins  Esq.,  in  trust  to  take  the  profits  and  pay  his  debts,  funeral 
charges  and  legacies.  To  his  wife  Dorothy  Palmer  ^,150,  his  damask  bed  and  its 
furniture,  his  best  suit  of  tapestry  hangings,  all  her  apparel,  jewels  and  the  velvet 
furniture  for  her  horse,  two  of  his  best  coach  horses  with  their  harness  and  his  best 
coach.  To  his  daughter  Priscilla  Palmer  ^2000.  To  his  daughter  Dorothy 
Goodfellow  ^400.  His  manor  of  Old  Wardon  being  charged  with  a  fee  farm  rent 
of  ^66  ..  12  ..  6  yearly,  his  trustees  are  to  pay  it  out  of  the  profits.  When  every- 
thing has  been  paid  his  trustees  are  to  convey  said  manor  (charged  with  said  payment 
and  also  charged  with  payment  of  £$o  yearly  to  Elizabeth,  wife  of  his  son  William 
Palmer,  during  her  widowhood,)  to  his  son  William  Palmer,  and  his  sons  and  their 
heirs  male,  in  default  to  his  son  Thomas  etc.,  in  default  to  his  son  Charles  etc.,  in 
default  to  the  daughters  of  said  Charles  and  their  heirs  male  begotten,  in  default  to 
his  own  daughters,  Dorothy  Goodfellow,  Bridget  Atkins  and  Priscilla  Palmer  and 
their  sons,  in  default  to  his  own  right  heirs.  And  the  manors  of  Cardington  (except 
what  has  been  already  devised)  to  Thomas  Palmer  and  his  sons  and  their  sons, 
Charles  Palmer  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  as  above.  His  wife  Dorothy  to  be  sole  executrix. 

Signed  etc.  May  30,  1679.  Witnesses,  Richard  Porter,  William  Spering, 
Lawrence  Purchase. 

By  a  codicil,  Feb.  27,  1682,  he  leaves  ^100  to  his  godson  and  grandson, 
William  Goodfellow. 
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Dorothy,  widow  of  Sir  William  Palmer,  survived  her  husband  nearly  eight  years 
and  died  in  Nov.  1690,  She  also  was  buried  at  Old  Warden.  In  the  Autobiography, 
when  he  mentions  his  sister's  marriage  to  Sir  William  Palmer,  "  then  of  Hill,  now  of 
Old  Warden,"  Sir  John  Bramston  adds,  "  This  Dorothie  is  now  liveing  and  without 
any  the  diseases  of  age,  though  in  her  76th  yeare."  Further  on  he  records  her  death, 
and  though  the  passage  is  rather  long  I  will  quote  it : — 

— 1690.  In  this  yeare,  on  November  17,  died  my  sister  Dorothy  (widow  and 
— relict  of  Sir  William  Palmer)  at  the  house  that  Serjeant  Goodfellow  died  at  [in 
— Basingshaw  St].  She  had  compleated,  if  I  guess  right,  her  eightie  and  first  yeare 
— of  her  age.  She  was  longe  a  wife  and  had  been  eight  yeares  a  widow,  wanting  so 
— much  as  from  November  to  March.  She  was  a  pious  virtuous  woeman,  of  a  most 
— obleiginge  disposition,  tender  of  her  children.  She  spent  her  yeares  of  widowhood 
— in  summer  with  her  daughter  Atkins  at  Bedwell  in  Hertfordsheire,  that  being  the 
— house  and  seate  of  Thomas  Atkins  who  had  married  her  daughter  Bridget,  and  the 
— winter  in  London  with  her  daughter  Goodfellow,  the  Serjeant  paying  her  good 
— respect.  God  had  blessed  her  in  many  cures  she  had  done  in  the  countrie  where 
— she  lived,  Bedfordsheire,  and  indeed  wherever  she  came  the  poore  that  needed 
— flockt  to  her.  She  was  very  charitable  to  [according  to]  her  fortune,  which  was 
— not  such  as  she  deserved  from  her  husband,  whom  she  had  carefully  nursed  and 
— attended  as  a  servant  in  many  sicknesses,  but  left  her  barely  her  jointure,  only 
— gave  her  ;£ioo,  which  was  very  meane,  but  she,  liveing  as  she  did  with  her 
— children,  wanted  not,  tho'  the  great  taxes  would  not  let  her  abound.  She  had 
— now  been  sick  three  or  four  months,  and  in  great  paines  often  ;  either  the  stone 
— wherewith  she  was  some  time  afflicted,  or  a  rhumatisme,  she  called  it,  but  surely 
— was  the  gout  or  scurvie.  She  would  have  no  phisitian,  but  caused  what  she  tooke 
— to  be  made  at  home  and  by  her  directions. — P.  351. 

I  need  not  quote  more.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  end  came  on  Monday, 
Nov.  17.  Her  will,  dated  June  18,  1689,  was  proved  in  London  on  Dec.  3,  1690, 
by  her  son  Charles  Palmer  D.D.  I  give  an  abstract  of  it  from  the  original  in 
Somerset  House.  (Dyke,  f.  208.) 

I  would  be  buried  in  the  church  of  Old  Warden  by  the  body  of  my 
daughter  Soame,  which  is  near  the  body  of  my  dear  husband,  Sir  William 
Palmer,  without  any  more  charge  than  the  carrying  of  my  body  downe.  To 
the  poor  of  Old  Warden  ^3.  To  my  son  William  Palmer  ;£io.  To  my 
daughter  Goodfellow  my  dyamond  pendants  and  my  sable  muffe.  To  my 
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daughter  Atkins  my  lockett  with  the  square  dyamonds  and  her  father's 
picture  in  little.  To  my  son  Atkins  ^10.  To  Doctor  Mills  ^10.  To  my 
grandchild  Dorothy  Goodfellow  my  gold  watch.  To  my  grandchild  Margaret 
Goodfellow  my  dyamond  ring.  To  my  grandchild  John  Goodfellow  my 
biggest  silver  cupp  with  the  cover.  To  my  servant  Sarah  Goodyer,  if  she  be 
in  my  service  at  the  time  of  my  death,  ^5  and  all  my  wearing  clothes  both 
linnen  and  woollen,  and  the  feather  bedd  on  which  she  lyeth  at  Basinghall 
street  with  the  pillow,  blanketts  and  rugg.  To  my  servant  Thomas 
Winterborne  305.  I  appoint  my  son  Charles  sole  executor.  I  would  have 
him  give  my  dear  brother  Sir  John  Bramstone,  my  sister  Dike  and  sister 
Bramstone  each  of  them  a  ring  of  2os.  apiece.  In  witness  whereof  I  have 
hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal  this  June  18,  1689. 
In  the  presence  of  us,  John  Pateman,  Thomas  Borne,  John  Scarborough. 

I  give  to  my  grandaughter  Bridget  Goodfellow  out  of  the  money  of  which 
I  have  a  bond  of  my  brother  Bramston  and  his  sonne  the  sum  of  ^50  to  be 
kept  for  her  till  her  marryage,  and  the  increase  to  goe  to  increase  to  mend 
her  fortunes.  Dorothy  Palmer. 

The  miniature  portrait  of  Sir  William  Palmer  which  she  leaves  to  her 
daughter  Bridget  Atkins  may  be  a  miniature  which  is  now  at  Ladbroke,  or  it  may 
be  a  portrait  whose  curious  story  I  will  tell  presently.  I  will  leave  all  matters 
concerning  portraits  to  a  chapter  specially  devoted  to  them.  In  his  autobiography 
Sir  John  Bramston  mentions  a  Bible  which  had  been  his  grandmother's,  in  which 
a  long  story  was  written  about  the  persecution  of  Protestants  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Mary.  It  was  written  by  Rose,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Lock,  sheriff  of  London, 
and  wife  of  Anthony  Hickman.  She  died  in  1613.  Sir  John  says,  "I  find  it  [the 
"story]  in  wast  paper  in  her  Bible,  which  hath  binn  carefully  preserved  by  the 
"  females  in  the  familie  according  to  her  order,  and  is  now  in  the  hands  of  my  sister 
"  the  Lady  Palmer,  being  given  her  by  the  afore  mentioned  Mary,  her  and  my 
"grandmother."  P.  9.  I  presume  "wast  paper"  means  the  fly-leaves.  His 
grandmother  Mary  was  his  mother's  mother,  Mary  Hill,  whose  mother,  Elizabeth 
Lock,  was  sister  to  Rose  Lock.  This  Bible  is  not  mentioned  in  Lady  Palmer's  will, 
and  one  wonders  what  happened  to  it.  It  ought  to  have  gone  to  one  of  her 
daughters,  of  whom  only  Dorothy  Goodfellow  seems  to  have  had  daughters. 

Since  the  above  paragraph  was  written  I  have  had  another  look  at  the  Ladbroke 
library.  There  is  in  it  a  folio  Bible,  London,  printed  by  Thomas  Petyt  and  Robarte 
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Redman  for  Thomas  Berthelet,  1540.    Perhaps  this  is  the  very  book.    Unfortunately 
the  "  wast  paper  "  or  fly  leaves  are  gone. 

These  were  the  six  sons  and  five  daughters  of  Sir  William  and  Dorothy  Palmer. 
It  will  be  seen  that  three  of  the  sons  became  Fellows  of  their  respective  colleges. 

1.  John.     In  the  Visitation  of  Beds,  1634.  he  is  entered  as  son  and  heir,  being 
then  3  years  old.     In  Nov.  1648  he  was  admitted  to  the  Inner  Temple,  and  died 
young.     Sir  John  Bramston's  autobiography  says  of  him  : — "  John,  a  very  hopeful 
"  man  ;  he  was  a  very  good  scholler  and  a  fine  well-qualified  gentleman  ;  died  when 
"  marrigeable ;  a  great  loss  to,  I  may  say  mine  of,  their  familie."  P.  24. 

2.  William.     See  Chap.  XVII,  Gen.  V. 

3.  Thomas.     He  went  to  Eton  and  King's  Coll.  Cambridge.     Fellow  of  Kings. 
B.A.  1666.     Created  M.A.  in  1669  per  literas  regias  upon  the  visit  of  the  Prince  of 
Tuscany    to    Cambridge.     He   then   applied  himself  to  physic,  travelled  for  some 
years  upon  the  Continent,  took  the  degree  of  M.D.  at  Padua,  and  became  M.D. 
of   Cambridge   in    Feb.  1683.      He  was  admitted  a  candidate  of  the   College   of 
Physicians  in  Dec.  1683,  and  a  Fellow  in  April  1687.     (Munk's  Roll,  I,  436.)     In 
1689  there  was   an  Act  of  Parliament  for  the  better  governing  of  the  College  of 
Physicians,    which  had  been   constituted  in   the  reign  of   Henry  VIII.      Thomas 
Palmer  was  among  those  named  in  the  Act  as  Fellows  of  the  College,  but  his  name 
was  afterwards  omitted.     (Hist.  MSS.  H.  of  Lords.) 

This  is  what  his  uncle  Bramston  says  of  him  :  "  Thomas,  bread  up  at  Eaton 
"  schole,  and  was  fellow  of  King's  Colledge  in  Cambridge,  studied  phisick,  travelled, 
"  tooke  the  degree  of  doctor  at  Padoa,  and  since  his  returne  is  confirmed  or  rather 
"  tooke  that  degree  in  Cambridge,  for  he  kept  his  act  there  very  well."  P.  24. 

Being  left  the  manor  of  Cardington  he  was  buried  there  Dec.  26,  1689.  His 
will  was  proved  in  the  court  of  the  archdeacon  of  Bedford  on  Jan.  9,  1689/90.  His 
uncle  thus  records  his  death  : — "On  Christmas  day  this  yeare  (1689)  died  Thomas 
"  Palmer,  doctor  of  phisick,  a  younger  son  of  Sir  William  Palmer  by  my  sister.  He 
"  was  buried  at  Old  Warden  in  Bedfordsheire,  where  he  died."  P.  348. 

4.  Edward.       He    matriculated   at    Oxford,    Queen's    College,   in    July    1665 
aged  18.     B.A.  in  Feb.  1668/9.     (Foster's  Al.  Ox.).     This  is  what  his  uncle  says   of 
him  :  "  Edward,   bread  alsoe  at  Eaton,  and    was   fellow  of  Queenes  Colledge  in 
"  Oxford,  studied  divinitie,  but  havinge  a  weake  infirme  bodie  fell  into  a  consumption 
"  and  died."     The  editor's  note  says  on  the  authority  of  Wood's  Athene  that  he 
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published   an  elegy  on  the   death  of  James  Bristow,  fellow  of  All  Soul's  College. 
Edward  was  buried  at  Old  Warden  in  Oct.  1670. 

5.  Francis.     Buried  at  Clerkenwell  Dec.  29,  1651.     (Harl.  Soc.  Reg.) 

6.  Charles.     He  matriculated  at  Oxford,  Queen's  Coll.,  in  May  1668  aged  17. 
(Foster's   Al.  Ox.).       But  he  migrated  from  Queen's  Coll.,  Oxford,  to  Queen's  Coll., 
Cambridge,  of  which  college  he  became  a  Fellow.     He   took   several  degrees  at 
Cambridge,  B.A.  1671,  M.A.  1675,  B.D.  1683,  D.D.  1688.     His  uncle  says  of  him  : 
"Charles,   at  this  tyme   fellow  of  Queenes   Colledge  in   Cambridge,  an  excellent 
"schollar,  in  orders,  and  bachelor  of  divinitie,  and  cannot  miss  of  preferment  if  his 
"  health  (for  he  hath  but  an  infirme  constitution)  will  permit  him  to  take  imployment." 
The  prophecy  was  right,  for  he  became  a  canon  residentiary  of  York  in  1689  and 
had  other  preferment  besides.     He  was  buried  at  York  in  Jan.  1704/5,  and  Ann  his 
wife  in  the  following  March.     He  must  not  be  confounded  with  a  Charles  Palmer 
who  was  vicar  of  Towcester  at  about  the  same  time,  and  who  published   single 
sermons  in  1702,  1710. 

1.  Mary.     The  eldest  child.     She  is  entered  in  the  Vis.  of  Beds  1634.     Her 
uncle  says  : — "  Mary,  married  to  Thomas  Soame  esquire  of  Burnham  in  Norfolk  ; 
they  had  a  son  John  Soame ;  but  all  three  now  dead."    She  died  before  her  mother, 
who  desires  in  her  will  to  be  buried  in  the  church  of  Old  Warden  "  by  the  body  of 
my  daughter  Soame." 

2.  Dorothy,  third  child.     Says  the  uncle  : — "  Dorothie  married  to  Christopher 
Goodfellow,  serjeant  at  law  and  a  sober   discreet  man,  and  a  very  good  lawyer." 
Further  on,  p.  351,  he  records  the  death  of  Christopher  Goodfellow  on  May  8,  1690, 
at  his  house  in  Basingshaw  street.     "  He  left  many  children  by  my  niece ;  John, 
Christopher,  William,  Walter,  Charles,  Mathew  and  Edward  ;  Dorothy,  ....  and 
Bridget."    Of  these  children  Walter  will  presently  marry  his  Palmer  cousin  and  come 
to  Ladbroke  as  rector.     So  we  shall  see  him  again. 

3.  Bridget.     In  Nov.  1661   she    was  married    at  St.  Brides  in  Fleet  street  to 
Thomas  Atkins  of  Lincoln's  Inn  and  Bedwell  Park,  Co.  Herts.     The  uncle  tells  us 
that  they  had  no  children.     His  editor  tells  us  that  Thomas  Atkins  died  in  1701  and 
his  widow  in  1719.     Bedwell  appears  to  have  been  bought  at  some  time  by  Mr. 
Whitbread. 

4.  Alice.     The  uncle  says,  "She   died  after   a   woeman   growne,    but   never 
married." 
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5.  Priscilla.  Baptised  at  Clerkenwell  Feb.  i,  1648.  On  May  6,  1684,  she  was 
married  in  Westminster  Abbey  to  Dr.  John  Mills,  rector  of  Blechingdon,  Co.  Oxford, 
afterwards  Principal  of  St.  Edmund  Hall,  Oxford.  She  died  within  the  year,  being 
buried  at  Blechingdon  in  April,  1685.  She  is  entered  in  the  abbey  register  of 
marriages  as  Priscilla  Bramston,  a  manifest  error,  as  the  editor,  Col.  Chester,  points 
out.  The  uncle  states  the  fact  of  her  marriage  but  nothing  more  about  her. 

Now  we  have  done  with  haberdashery  and  London  and  Bedfordshire,  and 
move  westwards  to  take  up  our  residence  in  Warwickshire.  But  between  this  and 
Warwickshire  I  must  interpose  two  chapters,  one  to  give  a  short  account  of  the  two 
Bedfordshire  estates,  and  the  other  to  give  legal  evidence  of  the  truth  of  some  of  the 
statements  that  I  have  been  making. 

Palmer  Pedigree  No.  3. 

Gen.  i.     Ralph  Palmer  of  Marston  died  1559  =  Alice 


Thomas  of  Marston  died  1593  =  Joan  Fox 


(i)  Robert  of  London  =  Mary  Craddoclc 
I    d.  1630 


(2)  William 
See  Fed.  2 


(3)  Thomas 
See  Ped.  I 


John,  rector 


William  of  Clerkenwell  =  Dorothy  Bramston 

and  Warden  died  1690 

knt.  1641,  d.  1682 


Barbara  =  Sir  G.  Clerke 


Johr 


died  young 


William 
of  Ladbroke 
See  Ped.  4 


Thomas  M.D. 

d.  1689 
Edward  d.  1670 


Francis  d.  infant 
Charles  canon 
d.  1705 


Elizabeth  =  Anthony 
Biddulph 


Mary  =  Thos.  Soame 

Dorothy  =  Christopher  Gooclfellow 

Bridget  =  Thos.  Atkins 

Alice  died  unmarried 

Priscilla  =  Dr.  John  Mills 
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CHAPTER    XV. 


A   GLANCE  AT   OLD  WARDON. 


Before  we  follow  the  Palmers  out  of  Bedfordshire  into  Warwickshire  it  may  be 
as  well  to  have  a  look  at  the  village  which  we  are  leaving.  In  the  eastern  part  of 
the  county  of  Bedford  there  rises  up  here  and  there  out  of  the  low  lying  land  a  great 
lump  of  high  ground,  not  so  large  in  circumference  but  what  a  bicycle  can  easily  run 
round  its  base  between  breakfast  and  luncheon.  One  such  lump  has  been  taken 
possession  of  and  occupied  by  the  village  and  park  of  Old  Warden.  The  name 
Warden,  not  Warden,  would  lead  one  to  expect  a  hill,  and  sure  enough  the  hill  is 
there.  The  village  street  of  Old  Warden,  by  which  I  do  not  mean  that  part  of  the 
parish  which  is  called  Warden  street  and  which  we  shall  come  to  presently,  stands 
on  high  ground  but  not  on  the  highest  ground  of  this  lump.  From  the  village  street 
there  rises  and  over  it  there  hangs  a  great  wood  clad  in  a  coat  of  many  colours,  the 
lightest  green  of  larch,  the  darkest  green  of  pines,  the  purple  (in  April)  of  other  trees, 
being  mixed  together  apparently  in  patterns  and  by  design.  The  village  street  itself 
is  a  perfect  miracle  not  of  cleanliness  only  but  of  beauty.  As  you  go  through  it  you 
feel  as  if  you  ought  to  have  your  best  coat  on,  just  as  if  you  were  going  to  church  or 
to  a  garden  party  at  Windsor  Castle.  Every  house  in  it,  every  garden  in  it,  every 
inch  of  it,  looks  to  be  beautiful.  Apparently  it  is  not  accidentally  beautiful  nor 
naturally  beautiful  nor  beautiful  by  a  fluke,  but  designedly  beautiful.  Somebody  has 
aimed  at  beauty  and  hit  the  mark  in  its  very  centre. 

Seeing  how  much  this  village  owed  to  some  man's  design,  besides  what  it  owed 
to  nature,  I  asked  a  woman  who  was  opening  the  church  door  for  me,  Who  made 
this  village  so  beautiful  ?  The  last  lord  Ongley,  she  answered,  who  died  about  thirty 
years  ago. — If  that  be  so  then  the  last  lord  Ongley  must  have  been  a  very  remarkable 
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man.  (i)  He  must  have  been  a  man  of  perfect  taste.  (2)  He  must  have  been  a 
man  of  great  force  and  skill  to  have  succeeded  so  well  in  stamping  his  idea  of  beauty 
on  a  whole  village  as  plainly  as  a  seal  stamps  its  impression  on  the  sealing  wax. 
(3)  More  than  that — he  has  been  gone  over  thirty  years;  I  see  that  he  died  in  1877 
and  sold  the  estate  before  his  death  ;  a  new  generation  has  sprung  up  since  his 
going ;  there  has  been  time  for  neglect  or  decay  or  bad  taste  or  stupidity  or  some- 
thing or  other  to  creep  in  and  spoil  what  he  did.  But  no  such  spoiling  has 
happened.  As  you  pass  up  and  down  the  street  you  can  see  no  sign  of  neglect  or 
decay  or  bad  taste  or  stupidity  in  any  house  or  garden  that  borders  upon  it.  It  looks 
as  if  the  last  lord  Ongley  had  set  up  a  standard  of  beauty  that  has  never  been 
lowered,  and  that  his  successors  and  the  whole  village  had  maintained  it  ever  since. 
But  I  know  nothing  more  about  it  all  than  what  I  saw  with  mine  own  eyes  and  what 
I  was  told  at  the  church  door. 

There  is  one  thing  which  contributes  to  the  beauty  of  this  village  more  than 
often  happens,  viz.  the  big  house  and  its  undulating  park.  If  often  happens  that  the 
big  house  and  park  are  so  treed,  bushed,  hedged,  walled,  fenced  and  paled  out  of 
sight,  that  they  contribute  nothing  to  the  beauty  of  the  village  in  which  they  stand. 
The  passer  by  may  know  of  them  by  the  hearing  of  his  ear  but  not  by  the  seeing  of 
his  eye.  But  here  at  Old  Warden  the  big  house  contributes  as  freely  as  the  small 
house,  and  the  park  is  as  open  to  view  from  the  public  road  as  the  cottage  garden. 

The  fact  that  each  of  the  two  Sir  William  Palmers  had  an  estate  within  this 
parish  of  Old  Wardon  brings  us  into  it  in  this  chapter.  Neither  of  those  estates 
included  the  village  street  whose  praises  I  have  been  singing,  nor  the  great  house  and 
park  which  passed  about  forty  years  ago  from  the  Ongleys  to  the  Shuttleworths. 
But  the  one  Palmer  estate  lay  outside  the  village  in  one  direction,  the  other  lay  out- 
side it  in  another  direction.  To  the  east  of  Old  Wardon  lies  the  town  of  Biggleswade, 
4  miles  off.  To  the  north  west  of  Old  Wardon  lies  the  town  of  Bedford,  about 
8  miles  off.  The  estate  of  the  one  Sir  William  lay  about  2  miles  from  the  village 
towards  Biggleswade,  the  estate  of  the  other  Sir  William  lay  about  a  mile  from  the 
village  towards  Bedford.  We  will  take  the  two  estates  separately. 

I.  Manor  of  Hill.  On  the  Biggleswade  side  of  the  lump  of  high  ground  which 
contains  the  village  and  park  of  Old  Wardon  lies  a  great  tract  of  low  and  level  ground 
called  Hill,  partly  in  the  parish  of  Old  Wardon  and  partly  in  the  parish  of  Southhill. 
The  old  principle  on  which  the  Latin  word  lucus  was  derived  a  non  lucendo  has  been 
given  up  by  etymologists,  and  therefore  we  may  not  say  that  this  tract  of  level  ground 
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is  called  Hill  because  there  is  no  hill  in  it.  Why  then  is  that  called  Hill  where  no 
hill  is? 

To  the  north  of  this  low-lying  level  ground  is  the  parish  of  Northhill  including 
Ickwell  and  Ickwellbury.  To  the  south  of  it  is  the  parish  of  Southill.  It  has  long 
been  recognized  from  the  old  spelling  of  these  two  village-names  that  hill  in  them 
did  not  mean  a  hill  but  was  a  contraction  of  Ivel,  the  old  names  and  therefore  the 
real  names  of  them  being  Northivel  and  Southivel,  which  have  been  ground  down  to 
Northill  and  Southill.  Ivel  is  the  name  of  a  stream  that  began  in  Southill  or 
Southivel  and  passes  through  Northill  or  Northivel.  This  has  been  clearly  shown  by 
Professor  Skeat  in  his  Place-names  of  Bedfordshire,  1906.  But  it  is  no  new 
discovery,  as  I  recollect  my  father  mentioning  it  forty  five  years  ago.  Probably  from 
not  having  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  Bedfordshire  Professor  Skeat  did  not  know 
of  this  tract  of  low  land  called  simply  Hill.  At  any  rate  he  does  not  allude  to  it. 
But  as  it  lies  between  Southill  and  Northill  and  as  the  old  river  Ivel  must  have 
passed  through  it,  I  imagine  that  in  this  case  also  Hill  is  a  contraction  of  Ivel,  and 
means  the  low  level  land  through  which  the  Ivel  flowed. 

But  I  am  meandering  and  ivelling  like  the  Meander  or  the  Ivel  itself,  and  must 
return  to  the  Palmers.  That  part  of  Hill  which  lies  in  the  parish  of  Old  Wardon  is 
now  divided  into  two  farms,  of  which  the  nearest  to  the  Old  Wardon  high  ground  is 
called  King's  Hill,  and  the  nearest  to  Biggleswade  is  called  Lower  Hill.  As  far  as  I 
could  make  out,  Hill  farm  without  any  epithets  generally  meant  the  Lower  Hill  farm. 
About  100  yards  from  Lower  Hill  farmhouse  and  on  the  Biggleswade  side  of  it  is  a 
cottage  completely  surrounded  by  a  moat,  with  ancient  timber  standing  and  falling 
about  it.  This  I  take  it  was  the  final  home  of  Sir  William  Palmer  of  Hill,  the  knight 
of  1642,  the  king's  carver  when  there  was  nothing  to  carve,  he  who  fought  at  Edgehill 
and  had  to  compound  for  his  estate.  The  occupier  of  the  cottage  took  some  interest 
in  the  site  of  his  home,  and  was  good  enough  to  point  out  everything  to  me.  Not 
much  masonry  can  be  seen,  but  here  and  there  one  sees  stones,  and  foundations  are 
sometimes  come  upon  when  digging  in  the  garden. 

We  have  already  seen  that  in  1627  Robert  Palmer,  who  had  come  up  from 
Staffordshire  in  early  life  and  done  well  in  London,  bought  the  manor  of  Hill  from 
William  Plomer  Esq.,  and  lands  in  the  parishes  of  Wardon,  Old  Wardon,  Hill, 
Broome,  South  Hill  and  Biggleswade.  All  these  lie  round  Hill.  Broome  is  a 
hamlet  of  Southill.  Biggleswade  is  not  much  more  than  a  mile  from  the  moated 
site  at  Hill,  and  I  suppose  lands  that  were  within  the  manor  (or  so-called  manor)  of 
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Hill  came  within  its  bounds.  On  the  death  of  Robert  Palmer  in  1630  this  estate 
came  to  his  son  Sir  William  Palmer,  the  knight  of  1641,  who  added  to  it  by  buying 
some  more  lands  in  Hill  from  Robert  and  William  Cumberland. 

In  1642  Sir  William,  the  knight  of  1641,  exchanged  Hill  for  Ladbroke  with  his 
cousin  William  Palmer,  the  knight  of  1642.  Here  within  this  moat  I  imagine  that 
the  knight  of  1642  lived  till  his  death  in  1671.  From  about  1642  to  1649  he  would 
not  have  got  much  out  of  it,  but  having  compounded  for  it  in  1649  by  a  payment  to 
the  Commonwealth  of  ^"iioo  he  got  it  back  again. 

After  the  death  of  this  Sir  William  it  passed  to  his  eldest  son  Thomas.  The 
Victoria  History  of  Bedfordshire  says  that  Thomas  sold  it  in  1713  to  Sir  George 
Byng,  lord  high  admiral.  I  have  seen  no  confirmation  of  this  among  the  Ladbroke 
deeds,  but  it  is  probably  correct,  though  the  Victoria  writer  is  quite  ignorant  as  to 
the  connection  between  one  Palmer  and  another  and  has  jumbled  them  up  terribly. 
Thomas  Palmer  would  then  have  been  over  70  years  of  age,  his  brothers  had 
apparently  been  killed  and  I  do  not  see  that  he  had  a  son.  And  so  Hill  passed  by 
purchase  to  the  Byngs  after  86  years  possession  by  the  Palmers. 

I  presume  that  the  Byngs  did  not  live  on  in  the  old  house  within  the  moat  but 
at  Southill.  They  seemed  to  have  used  Southill  church  and  not  Old  Wardon. 
Near  the  east  end  of  Southill  church  is  their  vault,  into  which  one  can  go  down. 
Their  memorial  stones  in  it  range  from  1732  to  1823.  They  include  one  to  the 
unfortunate  admiral  who  was  shot  for  the  encouragement  of  other  admirals.  His 
friends  have  expressed  their  indignation  upon  the  stone. 

At  some  time  before  1823  Hill  passed  by  purchase  from  the  Byngs  to  Robert, 
lord  Ongley,  of  Old  Wardon  Park.  This  was  the  third  and  last  lord  to  whose  work 
I  have  already  alluded.  He  died  nnmarried  in  Jan.  1877,  having  shortly  before  his 
death  sold  his  estate  in  Old  Wardon  to  the  Shuttleworths  who  now  own  it.  When 
the  old  house  within  the  moat  ceased  to  be  I  do  not  know. 

II.  Manor  of  Old  Wardon.  Wardon  Street.  Now  we  go  to  the  other  Palmer 
estate  on  the  other  side  of  the  village  of  Old  Wardon.  To  get  from  the  one  to  the 
other  by  the  road  you  must  go  a  distance  of  three  or  four  miles,  climbing  the  hill, 
skirting  Old  Wardon  park,  which  lies  beautifully  unconcealed  on  your  left,  and 
Ickwellbury  park  on  your  right,  and  right  through  the  village  street  whose  praises  I 
have  sung.  Leaving  the  village  behind  you  and  setting  your  face  towards  Cardington 
and  Bedford,  you  come  in  a  mile  or  more  to  all  that  is  left  standing  of  Wardon 
abbey,  a  Cistercian  abbey,  founded  in  A.D.  1135,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary.  It  stands 
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on  the  left  hand  side  of  the  road.  The  remains  of  it,  as  shown  in  Buck's  engraving 
of  1730,  were  mostly  taken  down  c.  1790,  according  to  Dugdale's  Monasticon,  1846. 
Adjoining  the  abbey  ruins,  quite  close  to  them  and  quite  close  to  each  other,  are 
two  farm  houses.  The  one  is  the  Abbey  farm,  the  other  the  Manor  farm.  Both  are 
now  the  property  of  Mr.  Whitbread  of  Southill.  With  the  Abbey  farm  and  ruins  I 
have  got  nothing  to  do.  Dugdale,  1846,  says  that  in  1669  Warden  abbey  was  the 
seat  of  Sir  Ralph  Bovey.  I  dont  know  whether  I  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
Manor  farm  or  not.  If  there  is  any  sense  or  meaning  in  the  name,  this  farm  house 
should  represent  the  house  of  Sir  William  Palmer  of  Clerkenwell  who  owned  the 
manor  of  Old  Wardon.  But  names,  modern  names,  are  sometimes  given  in  such 
ignorance  or  stupidity  that  no  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  them.  And  this  house 
is  so  extremely  close  to  the  abbey  ruins,  that  I  scarcely  think  it  can  represent  the 
Manor  house.  If  Sir  William  Palmer  and  Sir  Ralph  Bovey  had  thus  lived  literally 
within  a  stone  throw  of  each  other,  stones  would  certainly  have  been  thrown  by  each 
at  the  other.  Two  great  men  could  not  live  so  close  to  each  other  without  throwing 
stones  at  each  other.  It  is  an  oldish  house  with  several  gables.  The  red  bricks 
seem  from  their  size  to  be  modern,  and  are,  I  expect,  only  the  casing  to  an  old  lathe 
and  plaster  house. 

But  going  across  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  Bedford  road,  a  road  parallel  to  it 
leads  in  half  a  mile  past  three  or  four  cottages  to  an  old  farm  house.  This  part  of 
the  parish  is  now  known  as  Wardon  street  (not  the  village  street  of  Old  Wardon), 
and  as  Sir  William  Palmer  of  Clerkenwell  is  often  called  of  Wardon  street  I  imagine 
that  this  old  house  is  where  he  lived  when  not  at  Clerkenwell.  It  is  now  known  as 
Manor  park  farm. 

It  is  a  large,  roomy,  lathe  and  plaster  house,  in  the  shape  of  a  half  H,  and  I 
imagine  it  goes  back  to  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  if  not  earlier.  It 
is  now  in  the  shape  of  a  whole  H,  but  I  think  the  extension  of  the  two  sides  which 
turned  a  half  H  into  a  whole  one  is  modern.  Mr.  Rooke  the  tenant  was  good 
enough  to  show  me  all  over  it.  Whatever  panelling  there  might  have  been  is  either 
gone  or  covered  over  with  wall-paper.  I  could  see  no  date  anywhere  except  on  the 
porch,  on  which  was  inscribed,  Restored  by  S.  VV.  1788,  1844.  On  two  of  the 
cottages  close  by  are,  S.  W.  1775.  Restored  W.  H.  W.  1860.  These  initials  of 
course  belong  to  the  Whitbread  family.  Quite  close  to  this  farm  house  is  a  large 
wood  still  known  as  Palmer's  wood. 

As  all  the  deeds  and  records  were  given  up  when  this  estate  was  sold,  I  have 
seen  nothing  at  Ladbroke  to  show  when  it  was  bought.  I  think  it  was  bought  by 
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Sir  William,  the  knight  of  1641,  soon  after  the  Restoration,  or  perhaps  during  the 
Commonwealth.  The  Victoria  Hist,  of  Beds  says  that  Sir  William  purchased  it 
between  1699  and  1714,  and  that  his  son  Charles  sold  it.  All  this  is  as  slovenly  as  it 
can  be.  There  was  no  Sir  William  between  1699  and  1714,  and  Sir  William  had  it 
long  before  his  death  in  1682,  and  it  was  absolutely  impossible  that  his  son  could 
have  been  living  at  the  date  when  it  was  sold. 

Here  I  expect  Sir  William  spent  chiefly  the  last  few  years  of  his  life  and  here  he 
probably  died  in  a  good  old  age  in  1682,  being  buried  in  Old  Wardon  church.  His 
son  William  lived  at  Ladbroke,  and  I  do  not  know  that  any  of  the  Palmers  lived  at 
Wardon  after  Sir  William's  death.  It  probably  became  a  farm  house. 

It  was  close  upon  a  hundred  years  after  Sir  William's  death  that  they  sold  it.  It 
was  then  sold  by  Charles  Palmer,  great  grandson  (not  son)  of  Sir  William  Palmer,  to 
Mr.  Samuel  Whitbread  for  ;£i  1,250.  Among  the  Ladbroke  deeds  I  find  this : — 

To  be  sold.  The  Manor  of  Old  Warden  with  Court  Leet, 
Court  Baron,  Chief  rents,  Royalties  and  Privileges  thereto  belonging. 
Also  the  Capital  messuage,  a  farm  house  and  several  inclosed  grounds 
of  arable,  meadow  and  pasture  containing  180  acres  now  in  the 
occupation  of  Joseph  Taylor,  together  with  two  large  woods  of  310 
acres  adjoining,  the  whole  being  a  freehold  estate,  pays  no  tithes  and 
lying  within  5  miles  of  Bedford  and  6  miles  of  Biggleswade. 

Another  paper  gives  these  particulars  : — 

Estate  at  Old  Warden  belonging  to  William  Palmer  Esq. 

Acres.               Old  rent.  New  rent. 

Two  large  spring  woods  in  hand                          310          £210  ..     o  ..  o  ^240  ..     o  ..  o 

Two  farms  now  in  one  tythe  free                        179          .£121  ..     o  ..  o  ^144  ..   18  ..  o 

Fee  farm  rents                                                                       ^20  ..   16  ..  o  ^20  ..   16  ..  o 


£351  ..   16  ..  o  £405  ..   14  ..  o 

Deduct  fee  farm  rent  payable  yearly  to  Mr.  Watson              26  ..   16  ..   ij  26  ..   16  ..   i£ 

£324  ..   19  ..   ioj  ^,378  ..   17  ..   10 
Old  rents  at  35  years  purchase 

Improved  rents  at  30  years  do.                                          ;£n>375  ..  o  ..  o  ^"11,366  ..   16  ..   3 

Woods  1,000  ..     o  ..  o 
Fines,  alienations  etc.,  privilege  of  planting  upon 

an  extensive  waste,  manor  house  etc.  1,000  ..     o  ..  o 

Timber  in  hedgerows  and  fields  773  ..   n  ..  6 


^14,140  ..     7  ..  9 
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This  last  does  not  seem  to  be  dated,  but  I  think  the  William  Palmer  Esq.  must 
be  he  who  was  in  possession  of  Ladbroke  from  1764  to  1772,  in  whose  time  the 
negotiations  for  selling  first  began.  These  negotiations  went  on  for  some  time,  Sir 
Roger  Newdigate  taking  a  part  in  them.  Mr.  Francis  Murcott  of  FurnivaU's  Inn, 
brother  to  Henry  Murcott  who  married  Dorothy  Palmer,  acted  legally  for  Charles 
Palmer.  On  March  18,  1773,  Murcott  writes  to  Charles  Palmer:  "After  a 
"  multiplicity  of  attendances  I  have  at  last  put  a  finishing  stroke  to  the  long  depending 
"sale  of  your  Bedfordshire  estate,  and  I  hope  upon  terms  that  you  will  be  satisfied 
"  with.  The  purchase  money  for  the  estate  I  have  fixed  at  ^11,250,  and  we  are  to 
"be  allowed  £150  for  the  proportionable  part  of  the  next  years  fall  of  underwood 
"and  poles,  so  that  in  the  whole  you  will  receive  ^11,400,  besides  what  is  due  for 
"the  wood  cut  this  spring  and  the  arrears  of  rent  from  the  tenants  of  the  Hams  up 
"to  Oct.  10  next,  the  time  when  Mr.  Whitbread  is  to  enter  upon  the  estate." 

But  there  still  were  difficulties  in  the  way,  and  it  was  not  till  Oct.  2,  1773,  that 
Murcott  writes  from  Furnival's  Inn  to  Charles  Palmer  at  Ladbroke :  "  Every 
"difficulty  is  at  length  cleared  up,  and  the  deeds  are  now  engrossing  and  will  be 
"  with  you  at  Ladbrook  by  about  Wednesday  next." 

The  purchaser,  Mr.  Samuel  Whitbread,  the  founder  of  the  brewery,  at  once 
repaired  the  old  manor  house,  as  I  take  it  to  be,  and  put  his  initials  on  it  and  on  the 
cottages  which  he  built.  His  monument  is  in  Cardington  church,  which  his 
descendant  rebuilt  in  fine  style  twelve  years  ago.  From  it  I  learn  that  he  was  born 
at  Cardington  on  Aug.  20,  1720,  and  died  at  Bedwell  Park,  Herts,  June  n,  1796. 

Amongst  a  few  papers  at  Alfreton  relating  to  the  Old  Warden  estate,  I  find  the 
Articles  of  Agreement,  March  22,  1655,  between  Sir  William  Palmer  of  Clerkenwell 
and  William  Smith  of  Warden,  gent.  William  Smith  for  £2$  due  from  him  to  Sir 
William  Palmer  and  for  ^90  more  to  be  paid  him  by  Sir  W.  P.  shall  before  May  6, 
1656,  assure  in  law  to  Sir  W.  P.  and  heirs  all  his  estate  in  that  messuage  situate  in 
the  street  of  Warden  near  to  the  chapel  of  the  B.  V.  M.  late  in  the  occupation  of  one 
William  Tribett ;  and  all  that  tenement  lately  builded  with  a  croft  near  said  messuage 
late  in  occupation  of  John  Skinner;  and  all  that  close  called  Barbers  close  alias 
Sellors  close  late  in  occupation  of  William  Alote  ;  and  all  that  pightle  or  close  near 
ye  Parkleys,  which  premises  are  now  in  occupation  of  Richard  Swinsoe,  Stephen 
Salwey  and  William  Bird ;  and  all  that  messuage  and  close  of  pasture  called  Parkleys 
belonging  to  said  messuage  late  in  occupation  of  John  Waxon,  now  of  Richard 
Swinsoe :  all  said  premises  are  parcels  of  the  lands  of  the  late  monastery  of  Warden 
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and  afterwards  annexed  to  the  honor  of  Ampthill  ;  and  all  writings,  muniments, 
evidences,  concerning  the  same ;  and  all  doors,  windows,  cases,  shelves,  glass  of 
windows,  dressers,  tressells,  benches,  posts,  rayles  and  pales  mentioned  in  a  certain 
schedule  hereunto  annexed.  And  Sir  William  Palmer  will  upon  the  assuring  and 
conveying  of  said  premises  to  him  pay  unto  William  Smith  ^90  and  release  to  him 
said  debt  of  £2$. 

William  Smith's  receipt  is  at  the  back,  ;£io  being  paid  in  money  and  an  annuity 
of  ;£i3  ..  6  ..  8  valued  at  ^80  granted  to  him  for  life.  Annexed  is  the  schedule  of 
doors  etc.  in  Richard  Swinsoe's  house. 

There  are  some  other  documents,  1657,  relating  to  a  sealed  box  of  writings 
which  Sir  William  was  required  to  give  up.  The  writings,  mortgages  etc.,  1635  to 
1640,  had  belonged  to  James  Prier  of  Warden  "  now  being  distracted."  Apparently 
they  were  in  Sir  William's  possession  as  mortgagee.  He  may  at  this  time  have 
bought  his  estate  at  Old  Warden,  or  he  may  have  had  dealings  in  Old  Wardon  only 
in  consequence  of  having  been  William  Palmer  of  Hill  from  1630  to  1642,  when  he 
exchanged  Hill  for  Ladbroke. 

Besides  his  estate  at  Old  Wardon  Sir  William  had  manors  and  lands  in  the 
adjoining  parish  of  Cardington,  as  we  learn  from  his  will.  Eastcott  and  Fenlake  are 
both  hamlets  of  Cardington.  These  were  left  to  his  second  son  Thomas  Palmer, 
except  those  lands  which  were  left  to  his  third  son  Charles.  I  imagine  that  they 
were  sold  before  long.  At  any  rate  they  all  now  belong  to  Mr.  Whitbread. 
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PALMER    EVIDENCES. 


In  this  chapter  I  give  abstracts  of  a  few  of  the  Ladbroke  deeds  which  relate 
(i)  to  the  purchase  of  portions  of  Ladbroke  by  William  Palmer  in  1632,  1633,  1637, 
from  the  Dudleys,  John  Thornton  and  Richard  Daniel  respectively ; 

(2)  to  the  exchange  of  estates  by  one  William  Palmer  with  another  William 
Palmer  in  1642  ; 

(3)  to  different  settlements  of  it. 

The  evidences  are  evidences  in  a  double  sense  ;  (i)  that  the  owner  has  a  good 
title;  (2)  that  my  statements  in  the  last  two  chapters  are  right.  I  am  chiefly 
concerned  with  the  latter  sense.  William  Wise,  a  barrister,  acts  for  the  Dudley 
ladies,  whose  husband  and  father  is  far  away.  When  I  write  "  now  of"  it  is  short 
for  "  now  in  the  occupation  of." 
This  is  a  list  of  the  documents  here  printed. 

I.     Aug.  8,  1632.     Agreement  between  the  Dudleys  and  William  Palmer. 

II.     May  1 6,  1633.     Conveyance  of  Ladbroke  to  W.  P.  for  ^8250. 

III.  June  6,  1633.     Receipt  from  the  Dudleys  for  ^"8250. 

IV.  April  22,  1634.     Conveyance  from  John  Thornton  to  W.  P.  of  the  present 

hall  and  206  acres  for  ^2740. 

V.     May  10,  1634.     Receipt  from  John  Thornton  for  ^2740. 
VI.     June  i,  1636.     W.  P.  settles  Ladbroke  upon  W.  P.  jun.,  his  second  son 
VII.     Jan.  1 8,  1637.     Inquisition  post  mortem  of  W.  P. 

VIII.     April  18,  1637.     Conveyance  of  messuage  from  Richard  Daniel  to  W.  P 
for  ,£120. 

IX.  July  19,  1639.    Revised  marriage  settlement  of  W.  P.  and  Margaret  Gardner. 

X.  March  5,  1642.      Agreement  between    the    two   William    Palmers    as    to 

exchange  of  estates. 

XI.     April  i,  1642.     Conveyance  of  Ladbroke  from  W.  P.  esq.  to  Sir  W.  P. 
XII.     April  i,  1642.     Conveyance   of  Ladbroke   to   Sir   George    Clarke   and 
Anthony  Biddulph  in  trust. 
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No.  I.  August  8,  8  Charles,  1632.  Articles  of  agreement  made  between 
William  Wise  of  Lincoln's  Inn  esquire  and  William  Palmer  of  London  esquire. 

Imprimis.  William  Wise  will  before  the  end  of  next  Michaelmas  term  at  the 
costs  of  William  Palmer  make  by  himself,  and  Lady  Alice  Dudley  of  St.  Giles,  Midd., 
Sir  Richard  Leveson  and  Lady  Katherine  his  wife,  ladies  Dowglasse,  Anne  and 
Frances  Dudley,  daughters  of  said  lady  Alice,  and  by  all  other  persons  who  shall 
have  any  estate  in  the  premises,  good  conveyance  and  assurance  of  the  manor  of 
Ladbrooke,  advowson,  manor  or  grange  of  Ladbrooke,  and  all  those  closes  etc. 
containing  H48A.  311.  OP.,  contained  in  a  particular  thereof  bearing  date  March  10 
last,  to  William  Palmer  and  his  heirs  :  (excepting  such  leases  for  lives  or  years  now 
in  being  not  exceeding  21  years  or  3  lives,  whereupon  the  yearly  rent  of  ^505  ..  i  ..  2 
is  reserved.) 

Item,  lady  Alice  shall  receive  all  rents  and  profits  due  at  Michaelmas  next,  and 
if  the  church  should  become  void  before  said  assurance  is  perfected,  lady  Alice  and 
such  other  as  have  any  estate  in  the  advowson  shall  present  such  clerk  as  William 
Palmer  shall  nominate. 

Item,  William  Palmer  will  pay  to  William  Wise  the  full  sum  of  ^8250  within 
the  common  dining  hall  of  the  Middle  Temple  when  the  conveyance  and  assurance 
shall  be  perfected. 

Item,  William  Palmer  shall  have  [something]  drawn  up  and  delivered  to  William 
Wise  within  14  days  after  such  time  as  the  conveyances,  fine  and  assurances  now 
sent  to  Sir  Robert  Dudley  shall  be  by  him  executed  and  returned.  Wm.  Wise. 

No.  II.     (Next  comes  conveyance  made  according  to  the  above  agreement.) 

May  1 6,  9  Charles,  1633.  Indenture  between  Sir  Richard  Leveson  of  Lyllshall, 
Co.  Salop,  of  Hon.  Order  of  Bath  knt,  and  Lady  Katherine  his  wife,  Ladies 
Dowglasse  Dudley,  Anne  Dudley  and  Frances  Dudley,  daughters  of  Lady  Alice 
Dudley,  of  St.  Giles,  Midd.,  and  William  Wise  of  Lincoln's  Inn  esq.,  of  the  one  part, 
and  William  Palmer  of  London  esq.  of  the  other  part.  Said  Leveson  etc.  for  ^8250 
paid  by  said  Palmer  grant  to  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever  all  that  manor  of  Ladbrooke, 
and  advowson  of  the  church  of  Ladbrooke,  and  all  thes^  several  messuages  etc.,  viz.: 

91  acres  of  pasture  and  meadow  now  of  Lady  Katherine  Leigh  ; 

1 1  acres  2  roods  of  land  now  of  John  Hancox  ;       25  acres  I  rood  of  land  now  of  Thomas  Allebone  ; 

27  acres  of  land  now  of  Edward  Driver,  John  Bett  and  Thomas  Treadwell ; 

Messuage  or  cottage  and  25  acres  2  roods  of  land  now  of  John  Harold  the  elder  ; 

8  acres  of  land  now  of  Edward  Driver  ;  124  acres  of  land  now  of  Mathew  Gilbert  ; 
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20  acres  of  land  now  of  Thomas  Whitefield  and  William  Rabond  ; 

8  acres  of  land  now  of  Richard  Banks  ; 

Messuage  or  cottage  and  13  acres  of  land  now  of  John  Harold  the  younger ; 

39  acres  2  roods  of  land  now  of  Symon  Lucas  and  Anthony  Puncker : 

53  acres  I  rood  of  land  now  of  William  Cleaver  ; 

23  acres  I  rood  of  land  now  of  William  Profitt  and  John  Trusser  ; 

49  acres  2  rood  of  land  now  of  Robert  Edmunds  ; 

The  Oult  and  the  Meadow,  137  acres,  now  of  William  Clerke ; 

201  acres  of  land  now  of  Henry  Collins  ;  7  acres  of  land  now  of  William  Whitehead  ; 

3  acres  of  land  now  of  Edward  Driver  ;  Messuage  or  cottage  now  of  Thomas  Whitefield  ; 

One  other  cottage  now  of  Earth  :  Land  [ Earthland  in  No.  VII]: 

And  all  that  manor  or  grange  of  Ladbrooke  commonly  called  the  Grange,  and 
all  houses  etc.  thereto  belonging ;  and  all  those  pieces  of  land,  meadow  and  pasture 
containing  240  acres  now  in  tenure  of  William  Lowe,  Edward  Poole,  Anthony 
Stallord, [sic]  Butler  gent,  and  William  Whitehead. 

All  which  messuages  etc.  contain  U48A.  3R.  or.  lying  in  the  parishes  of 
Ladbrooke  and  Southam.  All  records  to  be  delivered  to  William  Palmer  at  his  now 
dwelling  house  in  Aldermanbury,  London,  before  Feb.  2  next. 

Signed  by  the  two  Levesons,  three  Dudleys  and  William  Wise. 

[There  is  much  more  in  the  indenture  but  I  think  of  no  use.  Attached  to  it  is 
a  schedule  of  leases  excepted.] 

No.  III.  (Then  comes  the  seller's  receipt  for  the  money  paid.) 
June  6,  9  Charles  [1633].  Be  it  knowen  unto  all  men  by  theis  presents  that  I 
William  Wise  of  Lincolnes  Inn  esquire  do  confesse  and  acknowledge  myselfe  to  have 
received  at  the  time  of  the  seeling  of  theis  presents  of  William  Palmer  of  London 
esquire  the  full  some  of  ^8250  in  full  payment  for  the  purchase  of  the  manor, 
grange  and  advowson  of  Ladbrooke  and  divers  messuages  etc.  purchased  by  said 
William  Palmer  of  me  said  William  Wise  and  others.  Wm.  Wise, 

No.  IV.  (Next  we  come  to  the  purchase  by  William  Palmer  from  John 
Thornton  of  Brockhall,  of  the  site  of  the  present  hall  and  206  acres,  which  had  never 
belonged  to  the  Dudleys.) 

April  22,  10  Charles,  1634.  Indenture  between  John  Thornton  of  Brockhall, 
Co.  Northants,  esquire,  and  William  Palmer  of  the  city  of  London  esquire.  Said 
Thornton  for  ^2740  paid  him  by  said  Palmer  hath  granted  to  him  and  his  heirs  for 
ever  all  that  capital  messuage  in  Ladbrook  now  in  the  tenure  of  William  Webbe  alias 
Morrell  ;  and  Whoreston  field,  55  acres,  lying  near  Radborne  gate;  Bridg  close, 
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5  acres,  near  the  stone  bridge  in  Ladbrook ;  Crabbarne  close,  2  acres,  adjoining 
Bridg  close  towards  E. ;  Crab  leis  and  Longe  Croft,  8  acres,  Horse  close  7  acres, 
Corne  field  40  acres,  Ramme  close,  3^  acres,  lying  at  upper  end  of  Cornfield, 
Whettenton  15  acres,  Littledown  55  acres,  fower  leis  meadow  8  acres  adjoining  the 
king's  highway  called  Banbury  way  towards  E. ;  which  said  pieces  together  contain 
206  acres  and  are  now  in  the  tenure  of  William  Webb  alias  Morrell ;  and  all  other 
messuages  etc.  of  said  John  Thornton  in  Ladbrooke,  except  one  piece  of  pasture 
ground,  i  acre  3  roods,  adjoining  to  a  close  of  pasture  now  in  the  occupation  of 
Thomas  Tomkins  and  lying  near  Radborne  way,  and  certain  lands  conveyed  to 
Thomas  Thornton  esquire  deceased,  father  of  said  John,  and  said  John  Thornton 
and  others  in  trust  for  the  inhabitants  of  Ladbrooke.  And  said  John  Thornton  doth 
grant  to  said  William  Palmer  all  trees,  woods  etc.,  and  all  deeds,  evidences  etc., 
which  deeds  he  doth  promise  to  deliver  to  William  Palmer  in  his  now  dwelling  house 
in  Aldermanbury,  London,  on  or  before  the  feast  day  of  the  Nativity  of  St.  John 
Baptist  next  ensuing.  John  Thornton. 

(There  seems  to  be  a  duplicate  of  the  above  deed  dated  April  30,  1634,  also 
signed  by  John  Thornton.) 

No.  V.  May  10,  1634.  Received  then  and  before  of  William  Palmer  of 
London  esquire  the  full  sum  of  ^2740,  being  the  purchase  money  for  certaine  lands 
sold  to  Mr.  Palmer  in  Ladbrooke  by  me  John  Thornton  esquire.  I  say  received  the 
full  sum  of  ^2740.  John  Thornton.  (5  witnesses.) 

No.  VI.  (Indenture  whereby  the  above  William  Palmer  settles  all  his  recent 
purchases  in  Ladbroke  on  his  second  son  William  Palmer.) 

June  i,  12  Charles,  1636.  Indenture  between  William  Palmer  the  elder,  of 
London,  esquire,  of  the  one  part,  and  George  Clarke  and  Anthony  Biddulph  of 
London,  merchants,  of  the  other  part.  Said  William  Palmer  for  the  natural  love  and 
affection  that  he  beareth  to  William  his  younger  son,  and  to  Archdale  his  eldest  son 
and  heir  apparent,  and  to  John  his  third  and  youngest  son,  doth  grant  to  said  Clarke 
and  Biddulph  that  he  will  immediately  from  the  sealing  hereof  stand  seized  of  the 
manor  of  Ladbrooke,  the  advowson,  and  all  that  manor  or  grange  of  Ladbrooke 
commonly  called  the  grange,  and  of  all  the  messuages  etc.  which  he  bought  of  Sir 
Richard  Leveson  K.B.  and  lady  Katharine  his  wife,  and  the  ladies  Douglasse,  Anne 
and  Frances  Dudley,  daughters  of  lady  Alice  Dudley  of  St.  Giles,  Midd.,  and  William 
Wise  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  of  [innumerable]  appertenances  of  said  manor,  advowson 
and  grange,  and  of  that  capital  messuage  in  Ladbrooke  in  the  tenure  of  William 
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Webb  alias  Morrell,  and  of  those  pieces  of  land  [specified  as  above  in  No.  IV] 
containing  206  acres,  which  he  (said  Palmer)  lately  bought  of  John  Thornton  of 
Brockhall  esquire,  to  these  purposes  ;  /.  e.  to  the  use  of  him  for  his  life,  and  after  his 
death  to  the  use  of  William  Palmer  the  younger  and  his  heirs  male  begotten,  and  in 
default  to.  Archdale  Palmer  and  his  etc.,  and  in  default  to  John  Palmer  and  his  etc., 
and  in  default  to  the  right  heirs  of  William  Palmer  the  elder  for  ever.  (With  provisoe 
to  allow  of  a  change.)  Wm.  Palmer. 

(There  is  also  the  counterpart  of  the  above  deed  signed  by  George  Clarke  and 
Anthony  Biddulph.) 

No.  VII.  (Inquisition  taken  after  the  death  of  William  Palmer  sen.  A 
contemporary  copy  of  it  is  among  the  Ladbroke  deeds.) 

Inquisition  taken  at  Warwick  on  Jan.  18,  12  Charles  [1637],  before  Robert 
Harvey  gen.  escheator  of  the  king  in  Co.  Warwick,  after  the  death  of  William  Palmer 
esquire,  through  the  oaths  of 

William  Eysell  of  Norton  Lynsey         John  Walford  John  Lathburey 

Richard  Hickes  Thomas  Griffin  gen.          Thomas  Poorse 

Richard  Nason  Henry  Manns  William  Dadley 

John  Cooper  Robert  Freeman  Richard  Howe 

John  Ashbey 

Who  say  that  said  William  Palmer  for  some  time  before  his  death  was  seized  in 
his   demesne  as  of  fee  of  the  manor  of  Ladbrooke  with  its  rights,  members  and 
belongings,  and  of  the  advowson  of  the  parish  church  of  Ladbrooke  ; 
And  of  91  acres  late  of  Lady  Katherine  Leigh  ;  1 1  acres  2  roods  late  of  John  Hancox  ; 

25  acres  I  rood  late  of  Thomas  Allibone  ; 

27  acres  late  of  Edward  Driver,  John  Bett  and  Thomas  Tredwell  ; 

Messuage  and  25  acres  3  roods  late  of  John  Harold  sen  ;  8  acres  late  of  Edward  Driver ; 

124  acres  late  of  Mathew  Gilbert  ;  32  acres  late  of  Job  Bett ; 

10  acres  late  of  Thomas  Wilkins  ;  20  acres  late  of  Thomas  Whitefield  and  William  Rabond  ; 

8  acres  late  of  Richard  Banks ;  Messuages  and  13  acres  late  of  John  Harrold  jun.  ; 

39  acres  2  roods  late  of  Simon  Lucas  and  Anthony  Puncker  ; 
53  acres  I  rood  late  of  William  Cleaver ; 
23  acres  I  rood  late  of  William  Profett  and  John  Trusser  ; 
49  acres  2  roods  late  of  Robert  Edmunds  ; 

All  those  parcels  of  land  called  le  Oult  and  le  meadowe,  137  acres,  late  of  William  Clerke ; 
20 1  acres  late  of  Henry  Collins  ;  7  acres  late  of  William  Whitehead  ; 

3  acres  late  of  Edward  Driver  ;        messuage  and  curtilage  late  of  Thomas  Whitefield  ; 
Messuage  and  curtilage  late  of Earthland. 
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And  of  all  that  Grange  of  Ladbrooke  commonly  called  le  Grange,  and  of  all 
houses,  structures,  barns,  stables,  pigeon  houses,  curtilages,  gardens,  orchards 
belonging  to  said  grange ;  and  of  all  those  separate  parcels  of  land,  meadow  and 
pasture,  containing  in  all  240  acres,  late  of  William  Lowe,  Edward  Poole,  Anthony 

Stallard, Butler  gen.  and  William  Whitehead  :  Which  said  grange,  messuages, 

lands  etc.  are  in  Ladbrooke  and  Southam,  and  are  parcel  of  said  manor,  and  were 
bought  by  said  William  Palmer  to  himself  and  his  heirs  of  Lady  Alice  Dudley, 
Richard  Leveson  K.B.,  and  Lady  Katharine  his  wife,  Douglasse  Dudley,  Anne 
Dudley,  Francisca  Dudley,  and  William  Wise  esq. 

And  further  the  jury  say  that  said  William  Palmer  for  some  time  before  his 
death  was  seized  in  his  demesne  as  of  fee  of  all  that  capital  messuage  in  Ladbrooke 
late  of  William  Webb  alias  Morrell,  and  of  all  those  several  parcels  of  arable  land, 
meadow  and  pasture,  in  Ladbrooke  called  Whorestone  field,  Bridge  close,  Crabbarne 
close,  Crabbleyes,  Longcrofte,  Hoiseclose,  Cornfield,  Ramme  close,  Whettenton, 
Littell  downe  and  Fower  leyes  meadow,  containing  in  all  206  acres,  late  of  William 
Webb  alias  Morrell ;  all  which  messuage  and  lands  said  William  Palmer  bought  to 
himself  and  his  heirs  of  John  Thornton  esquire. 

And  the  jury  say  that  said  William  Palmer  being  seized  of  said  manor,  advowson, 
grange,  messuages,  lands,  etc.,  by  his  indenture  dated  June  i,  12  Charles,  between 
himself  by  the  name  of  William  Palmer  sen.  of  London  esquire  of  the  one  part,  and 
George  Clerke  and  Anthony  Biddulph  of  London,  merchants,  of  the  other  part, 
granted  to  them  that  he  and  his  heirs  should  immediately  after  the  sealing  of  said 
indenture  stand  seized  of  said  manor,  advowson,  grange  and  the  other  premises  to 
the  use  of  himself  for  his  life,  and  from  his  death  to  the  sole  use  of  William  Palmer 
jun.  his  second  son  and  his  heirs  male  begotten,  and  in  default  to  the  use  of 
Archdale  Palmer,  his  son  and  heir  apparent,  and  his  heirs  male  begotten,  and  in 
default  to  the  use  of  John  Palmer  his  younger  son  and  his  heirs  male  begotten,  and 
in  default  to  his  own  right  heirs. 

By  virtue  of  which  indenture  and  of  a  certain  Act  of  Parliament  of  Feb.  4, 
27  Henry  VIII  [1536],  de  usibus  [etc.],  said  William  Palmer  was  seized  of  said 
premises  for  his  life  with  successive  remainders  to  said  William  iun.,  Archdale  and 
John. 

And  the  jury  say  that  said  William  Palmer  being  thus  seized  died  on  Sept.  24 
last  past,  and  that  said  William  Palmer  jun.  survived  him  and  still  survives  and  is  in 
the  fulness  of  life  at  Ladbrooke,  and  that  said  Archdale  Palmer  is  son  and  heir  of 
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said  William  Palmer  deceased  and  at  the  date  of  his  father's  death  was  22  years  of 
age  and  upwards. 

And  the  jury  say  that  said  manor  and  advowson,  grange  and  other  premises  are 
held  of  the  king  as  of  his  manor  of  East  Greenwich  in  Co.  Kent  by  fealty  only  in 
free  and  common  soccage  and  not  in  chief  nor  by  knight's  service,  and  are  worth  by 
the  year  a  clear  40  shillings.  And  said  William  Palmer  had  not  any  more  manors, 
messuages  etc.  on  the  day  he  died  in  Co.  Warwick  or  elsewhere  to  their  knowledge, 
nor  anyone  else  to  his  use. 

No.  VIII.  April  iS,  13  Charles,  1637.  Indenture  between  Richard  Daniel  of 
Fawesley,  Co.  Northants,  sheppard,  and  William  Palmer  of  London,  esquire. 
Richard  Daniel  for  ^120  paid  to  him  by  William  Palmer  hath  granted  to  him  and 
his  heirs  for  ever  all  that  messuage  and  garden  and  two  little  closes  adjoining  in 
Ladbrooke  late  in  the  tenure  of  said  Richard  Daniel,  and  all  that  little  close,  half  an 
acre,  adjoining  the  highway  to  Warwick  on  N. 

No.  IX.  (This  is  the  revised  settlement  made  by  William  Palmer  (the  younger 
in  No.  VI,)  whose  father  has  died  since  then.  In  the  indenture  recited  of  April  4, 
1638,  he  also  agrees  before  the  end  of  four  years  to  lay  out  ^6000  upon  lands  and 
tenements  within  80  miles  of  the  city  of  London.) 

July  19,  15  Charles,  1639.  Indenture  between  William  Palmer  of  the  Middle 
Temple  gent  of  the  one  part,  and  Thomas  Gardiner  esq.,  Recorder  of  the  city  of 
London,  and  George  Clerke  of  London,  merchant,  of  the  other  part.  Whereas  by 
indenture  of  April  4,  1638,  said  William  Palmer  in  consideration  of  a  marriage  then 
intended  and  since  had  between  him  and  Margaret  his  now  wife,  one  of  the  daughters 
of  said  Thomas  Gardiner,  and  of  the  sum  of  ^2000  which  he  received  with  her,  and 
for  other  considerations,  did  covenant  with  said  Thomas  Gardiner,  Hugh  Awdeley 
of  the  Inner  Temple,  said  George  Clerke  and  Anthony  Biddulph  of  London, 
merchant,  that  he  would  stand  seized  of  that  messuage  called  Throckmorton's  farm 
house  and  barns  belonging,  with  three  home  closes  containing  12  acres,  and  one 
great  plot  of  arable  land  heretofore  sett  unto  certain  poor  men  of  Ladbrook  to  plough 
containing  71  acres,  and  a  square  meadow  lying  at  the  upper  end  of  Mickle  meadow 
and  adjoining  to  Southam  fields  containing  9  acres,  as  they  were  then  divided  from 
the  rest  of  the  farm  grounds  and  containing  altogether  92  acres,  being  part  of 
Throckmorton's  farm  then  in  the  tenure  of  William  Lowe  ;  and  of  Oxenbridge's 
Lease  grounds,  200  acres,  then  of  Henry  Collins ;  and  of  all  those  plots  of  pasture 
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and  meadow  called  Ladbroke  Oulte  and  part  of  Quite  meadow  containing  140  acres 
then  of  William  Clarke,  and  of  Millhill  field,  48  acres,  then  of  William  Clarke ;  and 
of  that  close  called  Hurst  then  of  Edward  Driver,  Thomas  Tredwell  and  John 
Bett  ;  and  that  close  then  of  John  Harrold  ;  and  that  messuage  and  three  little 
closes  heretofore  of  Richard  Daniel,  then  of  Nicholas  Rose,  which  messuage  and 
premises  were  lately  purchased  by  said  William  Palmer  of  said  Richard  Daniel ;  and 
two  closes  called  Washpool  hill  and  meadow  adjoining  heretofore  of  Richard  Daniel, 
then  of  Nicholas  Rose ;  and  the  Hamlonge,  the  great  long  meadow  and  little  long 
meadow  lying  toward  the  west  of  the  same  farm  containing  140  acres  then  of  Edward 
Poole,  Robert  Rose,  Thomas  Stallord  and  William  Westley ;  [and  other  closes 
specified ;]  to  his  use  for  life  and  from  his  death  to  the  use  of  said  Margaret  for  her 
jointure,  and  then  to  the  successive  sons  of  William  and  Margaret  and  their  heirs 
begotten,  and  then  to  their  daughters,  and  then  to  William  and  his  right  heirs  for 
ever ;  NOW  this  indenture  witnesseth  that  for  the  increase  of  Margaret's  jointure, 
and  for  the  love  which  he  bears  to  her  and  to  Thomas  their  only  son,  and  to  Archdale 
Palmer  esq.  and  John  Palmer  gent,  brethren  of  said  William,  said  William  Palmer 
will  stand  seized  of  the  reversion  of  said  lands  to  the  use  of  him  and  Margaret  and 
their  heirs  for  ever,  and  that  from  henceforth  he  will  stand  seized  of  all  those  lands 
called  Stallpitts  leyes  alias  Saltpitt  leyes  and  Furleys  in  Ladbroke  late  of  William 
Profitt  and  John  Trusser,  and  pasture  called  Calves  close  late  of  Peter  Watson,  and 
close  called  Spicer's  hill  late  of  Katherine  Allybone,  to  the  use  of  him  and  Margaret 
for  their  lives,  and  then  to  said  Thomas  and  his  heirs  begotten,  [etc.  etc.]  And  said 
William  Palmer  will  from  henceforth  stand  seized  of  all  the  residue  of  the  manor  of 
Ladbrooke,  and  advowson,  and  all  such  lands  in  Ladbrooke  and  Southam  wherein 
he  hath  any  estate,  except  those  already  recited,  to  his  use  for  his  life,  then  to 
Thomas  his  son  and  heir  and  the  heirs  of  his  body,  then  to  other  sons  of  him  and 
Margaret,  then  daughters,  then  to  said  Margaret  for  her  life,  then  to  the  heirs 
begotten  of  said  William,  then  one  moiety  to  Archdale  Palmer,  his  eldest  brother, 
and  his  heirs  for  ever,  and  the  other  moiety  to  John,  his  youngest  brother,  and  his 
heirs  for  ever.  (With  provisoe  to  allow  of  a  change.)  William  Palmer. 

No.  X.  March  5,  17  Charles,  1642.  Articles  of  agreement  made  between  Sir 
William  Palmer  of  Hill  and  William  Palmer  of  Ladbrooke  esquire. 

Imprimis.  In  consideration  that  the  manor  of  Ladbrooke  with  all  other  lands 
in  the  county  of  Warwick  shall  be  conveyed  to  Sir  William  Palmer  and  his  heirs,  Sir 
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William  agrees  that  before  the  end  of  Easter  term  next  he  will  convey  to  William 
Palmer  all  that  manor  of  Hill  and  all  lands  freehold  and  copyhold  which  Robert 
Palmer  of  London,  merchant,  late  father  of  Sir  William,  purchased  of  William 
Plomer  esquire  in  the  parishes  of  Warden,  Old  Warden,  Hill,  Brome,  Southill  and 
Biggleswade,  and  all  lands  in  Old  Warden  which  Sir  William  lately  purchased  of 
Robert  Cumberland  of  London,  mercer,  and  of  William  Cumberland  of  Clifton,  Co. 
Beds,  gen.  ;  with  covenants  for  the  enjoying  thereof  free  from  all  charges  from  Sir 
William,  his  said  late  father,  Mary  Palmer  widow  his  mother,  and  Dame  Dorothy  his 
wife. 

Item,  in  consideration  of  said  conveyance  Sir  William  will  pay  to  William 
Palmer  ^2000,  viz.  ^500  at  the  sealing  of  said  conveyance,  ^500  on  June  24  next, 
^500  on  Dec.  24  next,  and  ^500  on  March  24,  1642/3  ;  all  said  payments  to  be 
made  in  the  common  dining  hall  of  the  Middle  Temple. 

Item,  William  Palmer  will  before  the  end  of  Easter  term  convey  to  Sir  William 
the  manor  of  Ladbrooke  and  all  the  lands  in  county  of  Warwick  which  William 
Palmer  of  London  esquire,  late  father  of  said  William  Palmer,  purchased  of  Lady 
Alice  Dudley  and  John  Thornton  esquire,  and  all  the  lands  which  William  Palmer, 
party  to  these  presents,  lately  purchased  of  Richard  Daniel  ;  with  covenants  for  the 
enjoying  thereof  free  from  all  charges  from  said  William  Palmer,  and  his  late  father, 
and  Barbara  Palmer  widow  his  mother,  Margaret  his  wife,  Lady  Alice  Dudley,  John 
Thornton,  Richard  Daniel  and  his  wife. 

Lastly  it  is  agreed  that  in  case  the  conveyances  shall  not  be  perfected  before  the 
feast  of  the  Annunciation  next,  nevertheless  each  of  said  parties  shall  receive  the 
next  Ladyday  rents  out  of  the  lands  to  be  conveyed.  Will :  Palmer. 

No.  XI.  April  i,  1 8  Charles,  1642.  Indenture  quadripartite  between  William 
Palmer  of  Ladbroke  esquire  of  first  part;  Sir  William  Palmer  of  Hill  and  Dame 
Dorothy  his  wife,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Sir  John  Bramston,  lord  Chief  Justice  of 
King's  Bench,  of  second  part ;  said  Sir  John  Bramston  of  third  part ;  Mary  Palmer 
widow,  mother  of  said  Sir  William,  of  fourth  part. 

Said  William  Palmer  for  a  competent  sum  of  money  hath  granted  to  said  Sir 
William  the  manor  and  advowson  of  Ladbrooke,  and  the  manor  farm  or  grange  of 
Ladbrooke  commonly  called  the  grange,  and  all  the  messuages  etc.  which  William 
Palmer  esquire,  late  father  of  said  William,  bought  of  Sir  Richard  Levison  and  Lady 
Katherine  his  wife,  ladyes  Douglass,  Anne  and  Frances  Dudley,  and  William  Wise 
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esquire ;  and  that  capital  messuage  in  Ladbrooke,  and  those  pieces  of  land, 
Whoreston  field,  Bridge  close,  Crabbarne  close,  Crableyes,  Longe  croft,  Horse  close, 
Cornfield,  Ramme  close,  Whettenton,  Little  down  and  Power  leyes  meadow,  together 
206  acres,  late  in  tenure  of  William  Webb  alias  Morrell,  which  late  William  Palmer 
bought  of  John  Thornton  late  of  Brockhall  esquire  ;  and  all  the  lands  which  William 
Palmer,  party  to  these  presents,  purchased  of  Richard  Daniel ;  to  have  and  to  hold 
to  said  Sir  William  Palmer  to  these  uses  :  viz. 

Close  called  Nicholls  his  hill,  53  acres,  in  tenure  of  William  Cleaver ; 
Pasture,  91  acres,  called  Brandon  hill,  of  Dame  Katharine  Leigh  ; 
Cottage  and  close,  13  acres,  of  John  Harold  the  elder  ; 

Mansion  house  and  orchard  with  one  bay  of  the  barn  furtherst  from  said  house 
all  belonging  to  said  house,  with  Horse  close,  8  acres,  late  of  William  Morrell  alias 
Webb  now  of  Henry  Collins,  and  Whorestone  field,  55  acres,  and  Fower  leaze 
meadow,  9  acres,  late  of  William  Morrell  alias  Webb  now  of  Robert  Harvey,  and 
those  3  closes,  viz.  the  Holme  close,  17  acres,  Whettington  close,  16  acres,  lower  end 
of  Cornfield,  18  acres,  and  one  little  parcel  of  ground  inclosed  from  said  Holme 
close  with  the  hoggsties  thereupon  built,  and  four  bayes  of  the  barn  next  towards  the 
now  dwelling  house  of  said  Henry  Collins,  with  free  liberty  of  ingress  and  egress  and 
regress  to  and  from  said  closes,  barns  and  premises,  all  which  said  3  closes  and 
hoggsties  were  late  of  William  Webb  alias  Morrell  now  of  Job  Murcot ; 

To  the  use  of  Sir  William  Palmer  for  his  life,  and  from  his  death  to  the  use  of 
Dame  Dorothy  for  her  joynture  and  in  satisfaction  of  all  dower,  and  after  her  decease 
to  the  heirs  male  begotten  of  Sir  William  and  Dorothy,  [etc.]. 

And  for  the  residue  of  said  manor  and  lands,  wherein  no  use  is  hereinbefore 
declared,  to  the  use  that  said  Mary  Palmer,  mother  of  Sir  William,  shall  enjoy  a 
yearly  rent  charge  of  £200  out  of  it  for  her  life  for  her  jointure  in  full  recompence 
of  any  dower  that  she  may  claim  out  of  the  lands  of  her  late  husband,  Robert 
Palmer,  said  rent  charge  to  be  paid  yearly  on  June  24  and  Dec.  24  in  the  common 
dining  hall  of  the  Middle  Temple.  [Several  provisoes  follow.] 

Will.  Palmer.  Will.  Palmer.  Dorothy  Palmer. 

No.  XII.  April  i,  1 8  Charles,  1642.  Indenture  between  William  Palmer  of 
Ladbrook  esq.,  Sir  George  Clarke  knt.,  now  one  of  the  sheriffs  of  the  city  of  London, 
and  Anthony  Biddulph  of  London  merchant,  of  the  one  part,  and  Sir  William 
Palmer  of  Hill  knt.  of  the  other  part,  witnesseth  that  WHEREAS  the  late  king 
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James  by  his  letters  patent  of  May  14,  year  of  reign  16  [1618],  did  grant  to  Sir 
Henry  Hubert  [etc.  see  p.  no];  and  WHEREAS  said  Hubert  by  indenture  of 
Nov.  22,  1618,  [etc.  p.  116];  and  WHEREAS  Feb.  21,  1626,  [etc.  p.  116];  and 
WHEREAS  Lady  Alice  Dudley,  being  enabled  by  Act  of  Parliament  of  Feb.  19, 
1624,  as  a  femme  sole  to  dispose  of  her  estate  real  and  personal,  did  by  indenture  of 
May  13,  1633,  [etc.  p.  116];  and  WHEREAS  William  Palmer  the  father  conveyed 
the  inheritance  of  said  manor  to  William  Palmer  party  to  these  presents  ;  and 
WHEREAS  William  Palmer  party  to  these  presents  hath  by  indenture  of  this  date 
conveyed  said  manor  etc.  to  Sir  William  Palmer  and  his  heirs  to  the  uses  in  said 
indenture  mentioned ;  NOW  this  indenture  witnesseth  that  said  Clarke  and  Biddulph 
and  their  assigns  shall  from  henceforth  for  the  residue  of  said  term  of  fower  score 
years  be  seized  of  said  premises  in  trust  for  Sir  William  Palmer  and  his  heirs. 
George  Clarke.  Anth.  Biddulph. 
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CHAPTER    XVII. 

ARRIVAL  OF  THE   PALMERS  AT 
LADBROKE. 


We  now  have  to  pick  up  the  genealogical  thread  dropped  at  the  end  of 
Chapter  XIV  and  carry  it  on.  We  left  off  there  with  Sir  William  Palmer  of 
Clerkenwell  and  of  Warden  Street,  who  represented  the  fourth  generation  from  Ralph 
Palmer  of  Marston,  and  who  died  in  1682. 

Gen.  V.     William  Palmer,   1635 — 1720. 

He  was  the  eldest  surviving  son  (I  think  the  fifth  child)  of  Sir  William  and 
Dorothy  Palmer  of  Clerkenwell  and  Old  Wardon.  He  was  probably  born  in  1635, 
assuming  his  age  as  given  on  his  tombstone  to  be  more  correct  than  as  given  in  his 
marriage  licences.  We  have  seen  that  he  was  one  of  a  scholarly  family.  Three  of 
his  brothers  were  Fellows  of  their  respective  colleges,  and  another  who  died  young 
had  given  great  promise.  Uncle  Bramston  does  not  say  that  he  went  to  Eton, 
though  he  says  so  of  his  younger  brothers.  He  may  be  the  William  Palmer  who 
matriculated  at  Oxford,  Exeter  Coll.,  on  June  24,  1653  (Foster),  but  the  parentage 
not  being  given  one  cannot  be  sure.  I  do  not  see  that  he  was  entered  at  any  of  the 
Inns  of  Court. 

On  July  24,  1663,  he  took  out  a  licence  to  be  married  at  St.  Margaret's, 
Lothbury,  to  Elizabeth  Clarke  of  Tottenham,  Middlesex,  widow,  aged  25.  He  is 
described  as  of  Old  Wardin,  bachelor,  aged  25.  With  consent  of  Sir  William 
Palmer,  his  father.  (Foster's  Lon.  Marr.  Lie.) 

Among  the  Ladbroke  deeds  is  an  indenture  of  Feb.  i,  1672,  in  which  he  is 
described  as  "  of  Houghton,  Co.  Beds."  This  must  be  either  Houghton  Conquest 
or  Houghton  Regis. 
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In  enumerating  his  Palmer  nephews  and  nieces  Uncle  Bramston  does  not  say 
much  about  William,  but  he  gives  his  wife  a  character.  Writing  in  or  about  1683, 
twenty  years  after  their  marriage,  this  is  what  he  says  : — 

William,   who   married   the   widow   of Clerke,    both   now 

liveinge,  but  she  proves  a  very  perverse  unagreable  wife.     I  will  say 
noe  more  of  her,  they  have  noe  child.     (P.  24.) 

The  perverse  wife  must  have  died  very  soon  after  this,  though  I  have  no  record 
of  the  exact  date  nor  of  her  place  of  burial.  Perhaps  at  Houghton. 

Early  in  1683  he  came  into  possession  of  Ladbroke  and  Old  Warden  by  the 
death  of  his  father.  It  is  clear  that  Old  Warden  was  now  given  up  as  the  place  of 
residence  and  Ladbroke  was  adapted  to  take  its  place.  For  that  reason  I  put  the 
word  "  at  "  into  the  title  of  this  chapter.  Though  it  was  fifty  years  since  a  certain 
William  Palmer  of  London  had  bought  the  manor  of  Ladbroke  from  Lady  Alice 
Dudley  and  her  four  daughters,  and  about  forty-five  years  since  William,  son  of 
Robert,  had  obtained  it  by  exchange  from  William,  son  ot  William,  yet  I  do  not 
think  that  any  member  of  either  branch  of  the  family  had  resided  there  till  now.  I 
infer  that  from  several  things  :  viz., 

(1)  Not  till  now  do  they  come  into  the  Ladbroke  parish  register. 

(2)  Not  till  now  is  any  of  them  described  in  deeds  as  of  "Ladbroke."     They 
are  of  Hill,  of  Old  Warden,  of  Clerkenwell,  of  Houghton,  but  not  of  Ladbroke. 

(3)  Cornices,  panelling,  decorative  paintings,  furniture,  all  of  about  this  date, 
make  it  look  as  if  the  house  built  by  William  Burton  in    1598  was  now  being 
smartened  up  for  them  to  enter  in. 

(4)  A  book  in  the  parish  chest  contains  a  register  of  persons  buried  in  wollen, 
with  the  name  of  the  justice  before  whom  the  affidavit  was  taken  that  they  were 
buried  in  wollen.     Naturally  the  affidavit  would  be  taken  before  the  nearest  justice. 
This  volume  (quite  separate  from  the  ordinary  volume  of  burials)  runs  from  1678  to 
1744.     The  first  affidavit  in  it  was  taken  before  William  Palmer  on  Nov.  22,  1678. 
After  that  none  was  taken  before  him  till  August,  1689.     From  then  till  his  death  in 
1720  they  are  taken  before  him  constantly  and  regularly.     I  gather  from  that  that  he 
did  not  settle  down  at  Ladbroke  till  about  the  time  of  his  second  marriage. 

(5)  Besides  all  that  I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  the  Palmers  were  in  actual 
possession  of  the  scite  of  the  Hall  till  the  lease  of  80  years  from  1603  was  up.     But 
that  will  come  out  more  clearly  in  the  chapter  entitled,  The  Hall. 
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But  on  the  other  hand  there  is  this  to  be  said,  that  in  the  inquisition  taken  in 
1637  after  the  death  of  William  Palmer,  William  his  son  is  declared  to  survive  him 
and  to  be  in  full  life  at  Ladbroke.  See  Chapter  XVI,  p.  168.  However  we  know 
postively  that  that  William,  the  knight  of  1642,  lived  at  Hill  after  he  obtained  that 
estate  in  1642  by  exchange. 

On  Nov.  26,  T68y,  he  took  out  a  licence  to  be  married  at  Ladbroke  to  Mrs. 
Mary  Skrymshere  of  Thorp,  Co.  Warwick,  spinster,  about  25,  with  consent  of  her 
mother.  He  is  described  as  of  Ladbrook  esquire,  widower,  about  40.  (All.  Harl. 
Soc.)  It  is  as  well  that  he  put  in  the  word  about,  for  I  take  it  that  his  age  was  52. 
The  marriage  came  off  on  Dec.  22,  1687.  It  is  thus  entered  in  the  Ladbroke 
register : — 

1687,  Dec.  22.  William  Palmer  of  Ladbrooke  esq.  and  Mr  is  Mary  Skrymshare 
of  Thorpe  in  ye  parish  of  Long  Ichington. 

The  bride  had  not  far  to  come,  as  Thorpe,  /.  e.  Stoney  Thorpe,  is  only  about 
three  miles  from  Ladbroke.  I  will  put  a  short  account  of  the  Skrimshers  into  the 
next  chapter,  which  will  show  who  she  was  and  why  she  came  from  Stoney  Thorpe. 
It  must  be  enough  to  say  here  that  she  was  the  third  daughter  of  John  Skrimsher  of 
Norbury,  Staffordshire,  deceased,  by  his  wife  Elizabeth,  only  daughter  of  Sir  Hervey 
Bagot.  We  have  just  seen  Uncle  Bramston's  opinion  of  William  Palmer's  first  wife, 
"  perverse  and  unagreable."  Uncle  B.  is  still  living  till  Feb.  1 700,  the  last  entry  in 
his  diary  being  on  Jan.  2,  1700.  But  I  do  not  see  that  he  gives  his  opinion  of  the 
second  wife.  To  get  an  expressed  opinion  of  her  we  must  go  to  her  tombstone  in 
Ladbroke  church,  whereon  it  is  recorded  that  "  in  beneficence  and  charitable  offices 
few  exceeded  her;  in  regularity  and  fine  management  of  family  concerns  fewer 
equalled  her."  That  is  a  decided  improvement  upon  "perverse  and  unagreable." 
Her  marriage  portion  paid  by  her  mother  and  her  brother  Sir  Charles  Skrimsher  was 
^2000.  The  Ladbroke  estate  was  to  provide  ^,200  a  year  for  her  during 
widowhood. 

Of  William  I  have  not  much  more  to  say.  Deeds  show  that  he  bought  up  all 
the  small  freehold  estates  in  Ladbroke  when  he  had  the  chance.  Dates  show  that 
he  did  a  good  deal  to  the  house.  I  think  he  was  a  buyer  of  books,  and  that  the 
library  at  Ladbroke  was  mainly  of  his  creation.  But  I  will  leave  that  to  the  chapter 
on  the  library.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  portrait  of  him  at  Ladbroke. 

He  was  buried  at  Ladbroke  on  April  15,  1720,  the  first  of  his  family  to  be 
buried  there.  He  had  reached  the  age  of  85  years.  The  flat  stone  over  his  tomb 
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in  the  chancel  has  been  at  some  time  or  other  turned  out  into  the  tower,  where  the 
casing  of  the  clock  weights  makes  it  impossible  to  read  it.  But  there  is  a  large 
mural  monument  still  in  the  chancel  to  him  and  his  second  wife.  It  describes  him 
as  lord  of  the  manor  of  Old  Warden. 

Mary  his  wife  died  on  Aug.  26,  1729,  aged  73  years.  I  have  already  quoted 
what  the  monument  says  of  her. 

William  Palmer's  will  is  at  Somerset  House.  The  reference  is  Shaller,  fo.  141. 
I  give  an  abstract  of  it.  The  books  he  mentions  must  be  those  in  which  there  is 
pasted  a  label  with  this  printed  upon  it :  The  Gift  of  a  true  friend  to  Mr.  Charles 
Palmer,  May  10,  1707.  The  silver  bowl  or  monteith  must  be  one  which  is  now  at 
Ladbroke  and  bears  this  inscription  :  The  Gift  of  Mrs.  Anna  Rayney  to  Will. 
Palmer  of  Ladbrook  Esq.  desiring  it  may  be  preserved  in  his  family  in  Remembrance 
of  her.  Dec.  ye  10,  1703. 

— I  would  be  decently  and  privately  buried  in  Ladbrooke  chancel.  I  devise  to 
— my  dear  and  well  beloved  wife  Mary  for  her  life  my  messuage  and  lands  in 
— Ladbrooke  which  I  purchased  of  William  Harris,  and  after  her  death  to  my  two 
— daughters  Dorothy  and  Elizabeth  and  their  heirs  for  ever.  To  my  said  two 
— daughters  and  heirs  for  ever  my  fee  farms  rents  issuing  from  divers  lands,  woods 
— and  tenements  in  Worden  alias  Woorden,  Co.  Beds,  which  I  lately  purchased 
— from  John  Hassell  and  Orite  [Dorothy  ?]  his  wife.  To  my  said  two  daughters  and 
— heirs  for  ever  my  messuages  etc.  in  Ladbrooke  which  I  lately  purchased  of 
— Abraham  Murcott  gen.,  Richard  Rawbone,  —  -  Jones,  William  Dixon,  William 

—  Gibbs,  William  Thomson,  and  William  Driver,  lying  in  Ladbrooke  and  Bishop's 
— Itchington.     If  my  son  Charles  Palmer  do  within  6  months  after  my  decease  pay 
— my  said  daughters  ^400,  then  they  shall  release  to  him  all  their  interest  in  said 

—  messuages  etc.  in  Ladbrooke  and  Bishop's  Itchington.      I  bequeath  to  my  son 
— Charles  Palmer  my  silver  bowl  or  monteth  and  all  my  books  in  which  I  have 
— pasted  his  name.     Whereas  I  have  by  deed  settled  upon  my  said  two  daughters 
— and  their  heirs  the  lands  and  tenements  I  lately  purchased  of  Anthony  Lane  and 
— the  Mill  ground  alias  Allibon  hill  in  Ladbrooke,  my  will  is  that  upon  my  said  son 
— paying  to  my  said  daughters  ^800,  they  shall  convey  said  lands  to  him.     I  devise 
— to  my  wife  all  my  lands  and  tenements  in  Staffordshire,  to  her  and  her  heirs  for 
— ever.    To  the  Rev.  Mr.  Walter  Goodfellow  my  nephew  ^10  to  buy  him  mourning. 
— All  the  residue  of  my  personal  estate  to  my  wife,  whom  I  make  my  sole  executrix. 
— In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereto  set  my  hand  and  seal  this  Jan.  16,  1715,  2  George, 
— in  the  presence  of  Margaret  Gell,  James  Leeke,  Fisher  Holyoake. 

—Proved  at  London  June  10,  1720. 
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I  find  a  copy  of  the  will  of  Mary  Palmer  his  wife  among  the  Ladbroke  deeds. 
Here  it  is  a  little  shortened,  but  nothing  omitted. 

— I  Mary  Palmer  of  Ladbrooke  widow  [etc.].  My  body  to  be  decently  and 
— privately  buried  in  Ladbrooke  church.  To  my  son  ye  Rev.  Mr.  Goodfellow 
— >£ioo.  To  my  loving  daughter  Dorothy  his  wife  ^200.  To  my  loving  daughter 
— Elizabeth  Palmer  ^1000.  To  the  poor  of  Ladbrook  parish  ^'5  to  be  distributed, 
— and  £20  more  to  bind  poor  children  apprentice.  All  my  plate  and  linnen  to  my 
— son  and  two  daughters,  Charles  Palmer,  Dorothy  Goodfellow  and  Eliz.  Palmer, 
— to  be  equally  divided  between  them  three.  The  residue  of  my  real  and  personal 
— estate  to  my  dear  loving  son,  Charles  Palmer,  whom  I  make  my  sole  executor. 
— June  20,  1720,  6  George.  Mary  Palmer. 

— In  presence  of  Dorothy  Palmer,  James  Leeke. 

— Proved  at  Coventry  April  10,  1730,  by  Charles  Palmer. 

These  were  the  three  children  of  William  and  Mary  Palmer  :— 

1.  Dorothy.     Baptized  at  Ladbroke  Sept.  26,  1689.     On  June  7,  1720,  she  was 
married  at  Ladbroke  to  her  cousin,  Walter  Goodfellow,  rector  of  Ladbroke.     (See 
chapter  on  The  Rectors.)     On  July  2,  1741,  she  was  buried  at  Ladbroke.     I  dont 
think  there  were  any  children. 

2.  Elizabeth.      Baptized   at    Ladbroke   Nov.  9,   1690.      Buried   at   Ladbroke 
Nov.  29,  1777,  aged  87  years.    Her  name  is  on  the  mural  monument  of  her  nephew, 
William  Palmer,  which  gives  her  age  as  88.     She  kept  house  for  her  brother  and 
looked  after  his  children  after  their  mother's  death.    Afterwards  she  lived  in  a  house 
of  her  own  in  Ladbroke,  probably  that  one  left  to  her  by  her  father's  will.     Most  of 
the  letters  in  a  chapter  that  will  follow  are  written  to  her. 

3.  Charles.     Baptized  at  Ladbroke  Dec.  26,  1692.     See  Chap.  XIX. 

APPENDIX.      MARRIAGE   SETTLEMENT. 

This  is  an  abstract  of  the  indenture  tripartite  made  Dec.  12,  3  James  II,  1687, 
just  before  the  marriage  of  William  Palmer  and  Mary  Skrimsher. 

Of  the  first  part :  William  Palmer  of  Ladbroke  esq.  :  Thomas  Palmer,  doctor  in 
physic,  his  second  brother:  Charles  Palmer  of  Queen's  Coll.,  Cambridge,  B.D.,  his 
other  brother :  Christopher  Goodfellow  the  elder,  serjeant  at  law,  and  Dorothy  his 
wife,  sister  to  said  William  Palmer :  Thomas  Atkins  of  Bedwell  Park,  Herts,  esq., 
and  Bridget  his  wife,  the  other  surviving  sister  of  said  William  Palmer :  John 
Goodfellow  esq.  eldest  son  of  said  Christopher  and  Dorothy,  and  Christopher 
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Goodfellow  the  younger,  gent,  one  other  of  the  sons  of  said  Christopher  and 
Dorothy. 

Of  the  second  part :  Mary  Skrymsher,  youngest  daughter  of  John  Skrymsher 
late  of  Norbury  manor,  Co.  Staff.,  deceased. 

Of  the  third  part :  Sir  Charles  Skrymsher  of  Norbury  manor,  knight,  brother  of 
said  Mary :  George  Jones  of  the  Middle  Temple,  councellor  at  law. 

In  consideration  of  a  marriage  intended  shortly  to  be  had  between  said  William 
Palmer  and  said  Mary  Skrymsher,  and  of  ^2000  to  be  paid  by  Sir  Charles 
Skrymsher  and  Elizabeth  Skrymsher,  mother  of  said  Mary,  to  said  William  Palmer 
as  a  marriage  portion,  and  for  the  providing  a  jointure  for  said  Mary  should  she 
survive  said  William,  it  is  agreed  that  said  first  party  shall  levy  a  fine  to  said  third 
party  of  all  that  manor  of  Ladbroke,  and  the  advowson,  and  the  capital  messuage  or 
manor  house  wherein  said  William  Palmer  doth  now  inhabit,  and  of  all  those  closes, 
pastures  etc.  known  as  Edmunds  hill,  Edmunds  mead,  the  Mill  ground,  Mill  mead, 
Furleys  little  close,  Furleys  great  close,  Foxbeard  hill,  Ash  yard,  Withy  close,  Foreleys 
close,  Whetington  hill,  Calves  close,  Wigons  two  grounds  alias  west  nether  ground 
and  east  nether  ground,  Horse  close,  Holme  and  Conduit  meads,  and  little  downe, 
now  in  tenure  of  said  William  Palmer  or  his  assigns  ;  and  of  all  other  lands  which 
said  William  Palmer  hath  now  in  Ladbroke  and  Southam  ;  which  fine  shall  be  to  the 
several  uses  herein  declared  :  viz.  to  said  William  Palmer  for  his  life,  and  from  his 
death  to  the  use  that  said  Mary  shall  during  her  life  yearly  receive  out  of  said 
premises  ^200  in  satisfaction  of  all  dower.  Then  to  the  successive  sons  of  William 
and  Mary  and  their  sons;  then  to  said  Thomas  Palmer  and  his  sons  and  their  sons; 
then  to  said  Charles  Palmer  and  his  sons  and  daughters  and  their  heirs  begotten ; 
then  one  half  to  Dorothy  Goodfellow  for  her  life  and  to  her  sons,  and  in  default  to 
Bridget  Atkins  and  her  sons  ;  and  the  other  half  to  Bridget  Atkins  for  her  life  and 
her  sons,  and  in  default  to  Dorothy  Goodfellow  and  her  sons. 
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CHAPTER    XVIII. 


SKRIMSHER    FAMILY. 


AND    ESPECIALLY 


ELIZABETH     SKRIMSHER. 


A  short  chapter  must  be  given  to  this  family,  not  merely  because  the  first  Palmer 
at  Ladbroke  married  into  it  but  because  I  think  they  may  throw  light  on  some  of  the 
portraits  which  are  now  there.  The  name  Skrimsher  is  spelt  in  a  good  many 
different  ways.  Some  of  them  arise,  I  think,  from  false  etymology.  One  sometimes 
meets  with  it  as  Scrimshaw.  Shaw  means  a  wood,  and  therefore  often  comes  into 
names  of  places,  and  consequently  often  into  surnames.  But  there  is  no  shaw  or 
wood  in  this  case.  One  often  meets  with  it  as  Scrimshire.  Very  likely  that  form 
has  been  helped  on  by  another  bit  of  false  etymology,  some  wise  person  thinking 
that  it  was  derived  from  one  of  the  shires.  The  forms  Scrimsher  and  Scrimgeour 
are  better  than  the  other  two,  for  they  are  natural  deviations  from  the  original  word 
and  have  not  been  created  or  helped  on  by  false  etymology.  In  Mr.  Bardsley's  Diet, 
of  Surnames  the  different  forms  are  all  entered  under  Skirmisher,  which  is  a  kindred 
work  to  scrimmager,  and  therein  we  have  the  true  origin  of  the  name.  The  first 
bearer  of  the  name  was  a  skirmisher  or  scrimmager,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
exact  meanings  of  those  words  at  that  time.  Perhaps  he  played  Rugby  football.  I 
shall  stick  to  the  spelling  Skrimsher,  which  is  the  spelling  of  Elizabeth  Skrimsher 
herself,  or  rather  Skrymsher. 


Elizabeth  wife  of  John  Skrimsher,  c.  1G50. 
1622—1712. 

From  a  Portrait  at  Ladbroke  hall. 
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The  Skrimshers  with  whom  I  have  to  deal  were  of  Norbury,  a  small  village 
about  ten  miles  from  Stafford.  The  church  is  handsome,  being  built  of  unusually 
large  squared  stones,  so  that  no  plaster  is  needed  inside  or  out.  The  windows  are  of 
the  decorated  style  of  architecture.  Both  the  north  and  south  doors  have  been 
blocked  up.  How  seldom  can  one  go  into  a  church  without  finding  that  Stupidity 
has  been  doing  something  in  it.  The  tower  is  of  red  brick,  I  presume  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Three  mediaeval  stone  figures  are  in  the  chancel,  and  another 
one,  broken,  in  the  tower.  A  very  lordly  rectory  adjoins  the  churchyard.  The  hall 
is  about  a  mile  off,  a  large  red  brick  house  apparently  modern,  standing  high.  The 
park  slopes  steeply  down  from  it  to  the  turnpike  road  that  leads  from  Newport  to 
Eccleshall.  I  presume  that  this  hall  represents  the  abode  of  the  Skrimshers. 

Gen.  I.  The  first  of  the  Skrimshers  whom  I  need  mention  is  John  of  Norbury, 
who  died  in  March  1665  aged  64  years.  The  first  of  his  three  wives  was  Alice 
Leigh,  daughter  of  Sir  Francis  Leigh  of  Newnham  Regis,  Co.  Warwick.  This  Sir 
Francis  was  nephew  to  Sir  Thomas  Leigh  of  Stoneleigh  whom  we  have  met  in 
earlier  chapters  of  this  volume,  and  therefore  was  first  cousin  to  that  other  Alice 
Leigh  who  became  Duchess  Dudley. 

Gen.  II.  John  Skrimsher,  son  of  the  above  John  and  Alice,  died  in  his  father's 
lifetime,  i.  e,  before  1665.  From  his  son's  tombstone  in  Norbury  church  I  learn 
that  he  had  been  adjutant  general  to  Prince  Rupert  and  standard  bearer  of  the 
pensioners  to  Charles  II.  He  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  Hervey  Bagot  of 
Blithfield,  Co.  Staff.,  baronet.  This  is  the  lady  with  whom  I  am  especially 
concerned. 

Among  the  Ladbroke  deeds  are  some  Skrymsher  papers.  One  of  them  is  an 
indenture  tripartite  made  Jan.  13,  1650.  Of  the  first  part  are  John  Skrymsher  sen. 
of  Norbury  esq.,  and  John  Syrymsher  jun.  esq.,  his  son  and  heir  apparent.  Of  the 
second  part  are  Sir  Thomas  Leigh  of  Stonely,  knt.  and  bart.,  Thomas  lord  Leigh,  Sir 
Harvy  Bagott  of  Feild,  Co.  Staff.,  knt.,  Sir  Henry  Gray  of  Enfield,  Co.  Staff,  knt., 
and  Richard  Bagott  of  Blithfeild  esq.  Of  the  third  part  are  John  Birch  of  Stafford 
gent  and  Simon  Degg  of  Callow  hill,  Co.  Staff,  gent.  In  consideration  of  a  marriage 
made  between  John  Skrymsher  the  son  and  Elizabeth  Bagott,  and  of  £2000 
marriage  portion  paid  by  Sir  Harvy  Bagott  to  said  John  Skrimsher,  a  settlement  is 
made  of  the  Norbury  estates  into  which  I  need  not  go.  But  from  the  remainders  I 
collect  some  members  of  the  family  then  living.  The  first  two  generations  in  the 
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pedigree  below  are  from  the  indenture.    The  other  two  I  get  from  various  tombstones 
and  documents. 


(i)  John  Skrymsher  sen.  (2)  Charles  Skrymsher  (3)  Gerard  Skrymsher 

d.  1665 


(l)  John  Skrymsher  jun.  =  Eliz.  Bagot  d.  1712  (2)  Thomas  Skrymsher 


SirCh 

irles  S.  =  (i)  Hester 

1 

Rupert       Elej 

mor  =  (i)  John 

Eliz 

abeth  = 

Ma 

ry  = 

d.  1708 

Taylor 

1656-74 

Chamberlayne 

George  Jones 

Will  Palmer 

d.  1694 

(2)  Thos.  Hewett 

Elizabeth  Hester  Eleanor  =  Acton  Baldwyn  of  Aqualat 

John  Skrymsher  jun.  died  between  1660  and  1665,  leaving  his  widow  with  five 
children  all  somewhere  between  the  ages  of  7  and  17  years.  Apparently  she  spent 
the  first  twenty  years  of  her  widowhood  at  Norbury.  At  any  rate  she  was  living  there 
in  and  about  1680.  Then  I  imagine  that  she  went  to  live  with  her  daughter  Eleanor 
Chamberlayne  at  Stoney  Thorpe,  for  her  daughter  Mary  at  her  marriage  in  1687  to 
William  Palmer  is  described  as  of  Thorpe.  Then  after  that  she  came  to  live  at 
Ladbroke,  and  there  her  long  life  came  to  an  end. 

She  died  on  Nov.  5,  1712,  aged  90  years.  Her  son-in-law,  William  Palmer, 
would  then  have  been  a  boy  of  77  years.  Her  mural  monument  is  now  in  the  tower 
of  Ladbroke  church.  This  is  the  inscription  on  it. 

Elizabeth  Skrymsher,  only  daughter  of  Sir  Harvey  Bagott  of  Blithfield,  Co.  Stafford,  Bart., 
relict  of  John  Skrymsher  of  Norbury  esquire,  by  whom  she  had  2  sons  and  3  daughters.  She  died 
Nov.  5,  1712,  aged  90. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  five  or  six  of  the  portraits  now  at  Ladbroke  were 
brought  there  by  her  and  had  formerly  been  at  Norbury.  But  I  will  leave  that 
question  till  we  reach  the  chapter  that  deals  with  the  portraits.  She  certainly  brought 
some  books  with  her  which  had  been  at  Blithfield  and  Norbury,  and  which  are  now 
at  Ladbroke.  I  will  leave  them  for  the  chapter  that  deals  with  the  books. 

But  I  may  give  some  account  here  of  a  thick  blank  folio  volume  lettered, 
Receipt  Book.  Within  is  written,  Elizabeth  Skrymsher  oweth  this  book. 
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Elizabeth  widow  of  John  Skrimsher,  c.  1090. 
1022—1712. 

From   a  portrait  at  Ladbroke  hall. 
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First  comes  The  age  of  my  children,  written  in  that  large  clear  hand  which  this 
scrambling  age  has  well  nigh  abolished. 

Elianer  Skrymsher  was  borne  Feb.  19  being  Satterday  between 
5  and  6  of  the  clock  in  the  morning  1647,  ner  godfather  Sir  Richard 
Levison,  her  godmothers  the  Lady  Row  and  my  aunt  Fraunces 
Broughton. 

Elizabeth  Skrymsher  was  borne  Aprill  21  being  Satturday 
betwixt  10  and  a  1 1  of  the  clock  in  the  morning  1649,  ner  godfather 
Mr.  Brion  Broughton,  her  godmothers  the  couentess  of  South  Hampton 
and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Broughton. 

Charles  Skrymsher  was  borne  Aprill  19  being  Wednesday 
between  7  and  8  of  the  clock  at  night  1654,  his  godfathers  Sir  Hervey 
Bagot  and  Mr.  John  Offley,  his  godmother  the  Lady  Pole ;  he  was 
chrissoned  May  u,  1654. 

Rupert  Skrymsher  was  borne  Sept.  20  being  Thursday  betweene 
two  and  three  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon  1655,  his  godfathers  Sir 
Thomas  Leigh  and  Mr.  Robart  Leigh,  his  godmother  Mrs.  Anne 
Pole.  [Added  later,]  Hee  dyed  July  19  about  one  of  the  clock  in  the 
afternoone  being  Sunday  1674. 

Mary  Skrymsher  was  borne  Nov.  10  [or  n]  being  Tuesday 
about  eight  of  the  clock  in  the  morning  1656,  her  godfather  Mr. 
William  Whitby,  her  godmothers  Mris.  Mary  Bagot  her  aunt  and  Mris. 
Mary  Bagot  her  great  aunt. 

The  rest  of  the  volume  is  divided  into  four  books. 

The  First  booke  has  129  pages,  whereof  83  are  filled  and  the  rest  left  blank.  It 
contains  receipts  for  all  manner  of  ailments. 

The  Second  Booke  has  129  pages,  whereof  41  are  filled  and  the  rest  left  blank. 
It  contains  receipts,  of  which  the  first  is,  My  Lady  bridgman's  gelly. 

The  Third  Booke  has  154  pages,  of  which  only  38  are  filled.  It  contains 
receipts,  sometimes  giving  the  source  of  the  receipt.  For  instance,  How  to  make 
the  Queenes  cake,  from  my  Cozen  Bourchier,  1647.  How  to  make  cake  bread,  from 
my  Cozen  Frechivill,  1647.  To  make  cheese  cakes,  from  Mrs.  Cleopatra  Ashdowne. 

The  Forthe  Booke  has  126  pages,  whereof  only  n  are  filled  thus : 

i.     Reasons  from  Scripture  why  God's  people  should  nott  pray  to  Saints. 
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2.  A  short  elogy  upon  the  most  unhappy  death  of  that  gallant  noble  gentleman, 
his  much  honoured  freend,  Collonel  Rich.  Bagot,  late  Governor  of  Leichfield  Close. 
24  lines.     By  Mr.  Secheverell. 

3.  Another  elogy  on  do.  do.     18  lines.     By  Dyott. 

4.  Another  on  do.  do.     14  lines.     By  Huxley. 

5.  A  poem,  56  lines,  by  Booles.     The  first  two  are, 

The  Royall  and  the  Rebell  Host 

Hears  this  from  our  great  Bagott's  Ghost. 

6.  On  the  truly  valiant  Colonell  Richard  Bagot    late  Governor  of  the  loyal 
Close  in  Lichfield.     Hee  died  July  9,  1645.     BV  Harrison.     After  118  lines  come 
these  two : — 

His  warfare's  done  :  Fight  thou  as  hee  did  here, 
Then  thou  shalt  be  as  Hee,  Triumphant  there. 

7.  The  epitaph  of  Fortitude.     6  lines.     By  Masters. 

of  Grace  1641; 
Hee  dyed  in  the  yeare 

of  his  age  26 

8.  Upon  the  lamented  death  of  Col.  Richard  Bagott  governor  of  his  Majesties 
garrison  at  Litchfield.     By  Frith.     After  40  lines  come  these  two : — 

His  Ribond  I  doe  weare,  in  shew  its  worne, 
But  in  my  heart  I  weare  him  and  doe  mourne. 

After  all  this  there  comes  a  very  business-like  index  to  the  first  and  second 
book.  And  on  the  last  leaf  of  all  is,  A  note  how  to  order  the  ground  to  set  with 
saffron  and  the  time  when  it  should  be  sett  and  the  orderinge  after  it  is  sett. 

Col.  Richard  Bagot,  the  subject  of  all  the  above  elogies  and  eulogies,  was  the 
fourth  son  of  Sir  Hervey  Bagot,  first  baronet,  and  therefore  brother  to  Elizabeth 
Skrimsher  who  oweth  this  book.  He  was  governor  of  Litchfield  for  the  king,  and 
was  killed  at  Naseby  fight  in  1645.  The  last  two  lines  quoted  seem  accidentally  to 
illustrate  (or  vice  versa)  a  curious  portrait  that  hangs  at  Ladbroke.  (See  chapter  on 
Portraits.)  But  the  hundred  years  between  them  prevent  the  illustrating  from  being 
anything  more  than  an  accident. 

I  find  copies  of  two  wills  made  by  Elizabeth  Skrimsher.  The  first  is  dated 
June  20,  1682.  She  describes  herself  as  Elizabeth  Skrymsher  of  Norbury,  widow, 
and  would  be  buried  in  the  parish  church  of  Norbury.  She  mentions  her  son  Sir 
Charles,  his  wife  lady  Esther,  and  their  children  Elizabeth,  Esther  and  Eleanor. 
Also  her  own  daughters,  Eleanor  Chamberlain,  Elizabeth  wife  of  George  Jones  of 


Sir  Charles  Skrimsher  knight, 
set.  49,  1704.     J.  Wilcocke  pinxit. 

From  a  portrait  at  Ladbroke  hall. 
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the  Middle  Temple,  and  Mary  Skrimsher  spinster.  Also  her  nephews  and  nieces, 
sons  and  daughters  of  her  two  deceased  brothers.  Her  daughter  Mary  is  appointed 
sole  executrix.  She  signs  the  will  but  there  are  no  witnesses,  and  a  good  many  of 
the  legacies  are  left  blank. 

I  give  an  abstract  of  her  second  will,  which  is  dated  Aug.  4,  1711. 

— I  Elizabeth  Skrymshire  of  Ladbrook,  widdow  and  relict  of  John  Skrymshire 
— late  of  Norbury  esquire,  being  aged  but  of  sound  mind  and  memory,  make  my  last 
— will  and  testament.  My  body  to  be  decently  buried  at  Ladbrooke.  To  my 
— daughter  Mary,  wife  of  William  Palmer  of  Ladbrook  esquire,  all  my  messuage  and 
— lands  lying  in  the  manor  of  Tunstall,  Co.  Staff.,  which  I  purchased  of  John 
— Barnett  and  William  Vicars,  now  or  late  in  the  tenure  of  Thomas  Holmes.  To  my 
— daughter  in  law  the  lady  Skrymshire  ^10  to  buy  her  mourning.  To  my  son  and 
— daughter  Hewitt  ^10  a  piece  to  buy  them  mourning.  To  my  son  and  daughter 
— Jones  ;£io  a  piece,  and  to  their  son  John  Jones  £10,  for  mourning.  To  my 
— grandaughter  Baldwin  £10  for  mourning.  To  my  grandchildren  Charles,  Dorothy 
— and  Elizabeth  Palmer  ^,10  a  piece  for  mourning.  To  my  great  grandaughter 
—-Elizabeth  Boothby  -£io  for  a  piece  of  plate,  To  the  poor  of  Norbury  ^"5.  To 
— the  poor  of  Offley  ^4.  To  the  poor  of  Horsley  Quarter  in  the  parish  of 
— Eccleshall  £4.  To  the  poor  of  Knightley,  Co.  Stafford,  405.  To  the  poor  of 
—Ladbrooke  505.  My  debts  and  funeral  charges  to  be  paid  first  and  then  my 
— legacies.  All  the  rest  of  my  estate  real  and  personal  to  my  dutiful  daughter  Mary 
—Palmer  and  her  heirs  for  ever.  I  make  my  executors  my  son  in  law  William 
— Palmer  and  said  Mary  Palmer.  Eliz.  Skrymsher. 

—In  the  presence  of  Walter  Goodfellow,  James  Leek,  Fisher  Holyoake. 

— Proved  at  Lichfield  Jan.  2,  1712. 

These  were  the  five  children  of  John  and  Elizabeth  Skrimsher. 

1.  Charles.     1654 — 1708.     See  below,  Gen.  III. 

2.  Rupert.      Born   1655.      Matriculated  at  Oxford,  Christchurch,  March  19, 
1673,  aged  17.     (Foster's  Al.  Ox.)    Died  July  19,  1674.    A  flat  stone  in  the  chancel 
of  Norbury  church  says  that  he  was  2nd  son  of  John  Skrymsher  of  Norbury  esquire, 
agitant  generall  to  Prince  Rupert  (generall  of  army  to  king  Charles  /)  and  standard 
bearer  of  ye  pensioners  to  king  Charles  //  and  said  Rupert.     Died  July  19,  1674. 

Among  some  papers  at  Ladbroke  is  a  blackedged  manuscript  containing  38  lines, 
on  ye  death  of  ye  worthy,  pious  and  learned  young  Gentleman,  Mr.  Rupert  Skrymsher, 
lately  deceased,  July  19,  and  in  the  year  of  his  age  18,  1674.  The  lines  are  not 
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worth    reproducing.      The  last  one  concludes   with   a  hope  which    has    not    been 
fulfilled,  And  may  thy  house  ne'er  want  so  good  an  heire. 

3.  Eleanor,  the  eldest  of  the  five  children,  born  Feb.  1647/8,  has  a  marble 
mural  monument  now  in  the  tower  of  Ladbroke  church.     It  tells  us  that  she  was  first 
married  to  J.ohn  Chamberlayne  of  Thorpe  [Stoneythorpe],  Co.  Warwick,  and  after- 
wards to  Thomas  Hewett  gent,  who  lived  happily  with  her  above  20  years.     She 
died  March  18,  1716,  in  her  7oth  year. 

A  modern  brass  tablet  in  the  chancel  of  Ladbroke  church  gives  a  little  further 
information  about  Thomas  Hewett.  He  was  buried  at  Ladbroke  in  April  1701.  By 
Sarah  his  first  wife,  daughter  of  Richard  and  Isabel  Chebsey  of  Ladbroke,  to  whom 
he  was  married  at  Ladbroke  in  August  1663,  he  had  4  sons;  (i)  Thomas,  M.D., 
1664 — 1737,  buried  in  St.  Mary's  church,  Warwick.  (2)  Robert,  bapt.  Nov.  16,  1665. 
(3)  John  1667 — 1670.  (4)  John  1673  — 1695.  This  brass  tablet  was  erected  by  Sir 
Thomas  Hewett  K.C.,  a  descendant  of  Thomas  and  Sarah  through  Robert.  I  may 
add  that  the  earliest  volume  of  the  Ladbroke  parish  registers  has  been  beautifully 
bound  through  the  care  of  Sir  Thomas  Hewett. 

4.  Elizabeth,  born  April  1649.    On  Nov.  19,  1681,  George  Jones  of  the  Middle 
Temple,  esq.,  bachelor,  28  years,  took  out  a  licence  to  marry  Elizabeth  Skrymsher  of 

Thorpe,  Co.  Warwick,  spinster,  at   Harbury  or  .     (Foster's  London  Marr.  Lie.) 

In  Letter  No.  9  Lady  Newdigate  in  Feb.  1747  savs>  "Old  cousen  Jones  is  dead." 
If  this  is  George  Jones  the  father  he  would  have  been  94  years  of  age. 

5.  Mary,  born  Nov.  1656.     As  we  saw  in  the  last  chapter  she  married  William 
Palmer. 

Gen.  III.     Charles   Skrymsher,  eldest  son  of  John  and  Elizabeth.     Born    in 
April  1654.     On  April  26,  1682,  being  High  Sheriff  of  Co.  Stafford,  he  was  knighted 
at  Windsor  Castle.     (Shaw's  Knights.)     A  large  mural  monument  in  the  chancel  of 
Norbury  church  with  a  Latin  inscription  gives  this  information  about  him  :— 
Lord  of  this  manor :  descended  from  a  noble  family  of  north 
Scotland  :  son  of  John  Skrymsher  and  Elizabeth  Bagot,  only  daughter 
of  Sir  Harvey  Bagot  of  Blithfield  bart.  :  grandson  of  John  Skrymsher 
and  Alice,  daughter  of  Francis  Leigh  of  Kings  Newnham  bart.     He 
married  (i)  Hester,  only   daughter   and    heir    of  George   Taylor  of 
Darwent  hall,  Co.  Derby,  esquire,  who  was  buried  below  Oct.  17,  1694, 
by  whom  he  had  3  daughters,  Elizabeth,  Hester,  Eleanor.     Francisca, 
his  second  wife,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Noel  bart.,  survives  him.     He 
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From  a  portrait  at  Ladbroke  hall. 
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died  March  4,  1708,  aged  56.  Eleanor  his  surviving  daughter  and 
co-heiress,  wife  of  Acton  Baldwyn  of  Aqualat  esquire,  placed  this 
marble. 

Sir  Charles' second  wife,  Francisca  Noel,  married  secondly  in  1714  Sir  John 
Chester  of  Chichley,  Bucks,  baronet,  who  died  in  1726.  In  Letter  No.  9  Lady 
Newdigate  writing  in  Feb.  1 747  says,  "  I  hear  Lady  Chester  has  lost  her  4th  husband." 
That  can  hardly  be  this  lady.  The  Bagots  and  Chesters  intermarried  more  than 
once,  and  eventually  in  1755  Chailes  Bagot  became  Charles  Chester. 

There  is  also  in  the  chancel  of  Norbury  church  a  flat  stone  to  Hester,  wife  of 
Sir  Charles,  which  gives  her  dates  and  3  children  again  as  above.  Though  Sir 
Charles'  age  is  given  as  56,  he  was  a  month  or  two  under  53  according  to  his 
mother's  blank  book.  It  will  be  seen  when  we  reach  the  portraits  that  this  is  a 
matter  of  importance.  On  the  table  of  benefactors  in  Norbury  church  it  is  stated 
that  Sir  Charles  charged  his  estate  with  an  annual  payment  of  ^10  for  apprenticing 
a  poor  child  to  a  trade.  Also  that  Mrs.  Eleanor  Baldwyn,  his  daughter,  wife  of 
Acton  Baldwyn  of  Aqualate  in  Forton,  by  her  will  dated  Feb.  17,  1717,  gave  to  the 
poor  of  Norbury  £6  a  year  for  ever.  Both  sums  were  stated  to  be  now  (c.  1840) 
paid  yearly  by  the  earl  of  Lich field. 

In  some  Memoranda  by  Peter  le  Neve,  printed  in  the  Topog.  &  Gen.,  it  is  said 
that  Sir  Charles  Scrimshire  of  Acquelat  died  at  his  lodgings  in  London  ;  and  that 
Mr.  Joanes  of  the  Temple  who  married  his  sister,  and  Acton  Baldwyn  esq., 
Parliament  man  for  Ludlow,  who  married  his  daughter,  were  his  executors.  Ill,  269. 
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CHAPTER    XIX. 

PALMERS  AT   LADBROKE   IN   THE 
EIGHTEENTH    CENTURY. 


Gen.  VI.     CHARLES  PALMER,   1692—1764. 

Charles,  the  only  son  of  William,  was  baptized  at  Ladbroke  on  Dec.  26,  1692, 
the  first  boy  of  his  family  to  be  baptized  there.  His  name  Charles  may  have  come 
from  his  paternal  uncle,  the  canon  of  York,  or  from  his  maternal  uncle,  Sir  Charles 
Skrimsher.  The  move  from  Bedfordshire  to  Warwickshire  has  made  Rugby  a  nearer 
school  than  Eton,  but  I  do  not  find  his  name  in  the  Rugby  lists.  The  Eton  lists  of 
his  time  not  being  as  yet  printed,  I  do  not  know  whether  he  went  there  as  perhaps 
his  father  and  certainly  his  uncles  had  done.  On  March  6,  1710,  he  matriculated  at 
Oxford,  Magdalen  College,  aged  16.  (Foster's  Al.  Ox.)  But  he  does  not  seem  to 
have  taken  a  degree.  Nor  can  I  see  that  he  was  admitted  to  any  of  the  Inns  of 
Court.  He  succeeded  to  the  estates  in  Warwickshire  and  Bedfordshire  on  his  father's 
death  in  1720,  and  he  proved  his  mother's  will  in  1730.  That  is  all  that  I  can  see 
of  him  for  the  first  forty  years  of  his  life. 

At  last  a  huge  indenture  quadripartite,  dated  Oct.  5,  1733,  tells  us  that  a 
marriage  is  shortly  intended  to  be  had  between  him  and  Mary  Newdigate,  one  of  the 
daughters  of  Sir  Richard  Newdigate  of  Arbury  deceased  by  Elizabeth  his  wife.  The 
bride's  marriage  portion  was  ,£3000.  The  indenture  sets  out  at  great  length  all  the 
lands  in  Ladbroke,  Southam,  Itchington  and  "hungry  Harbury."  lam  told  that 
Harbury  still  enjoys  this  epithet.  There  was  also  the  manor  of  Old  Warden  and  the 
wood  there  of  300  acres,  which  is  still  known  as  Palmer's  wood. 
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On  Feb.  12,  1734,  the  mayor,  bailiffs  and  burgesses  of  Northampton  being 
assembled  at  the  Guildhall,  it  was  Ordered  that  Charles  Palmer  of  Ladbrook  esq.  be 
admitted  a  freeman  of  the  town  and  sworn  accordingly  upon  payment  of  3  guineas 
with  the  accustomed  fees.  He  was  sworn  and  admitted  on  March  26,  1734.  In 
1737  he  was  high  sheriff  of  Co.  Warwick. 

Seven  children  were  born  to  him  and  Mary  his  wife,  whose  names  I  give 
below.  But  the  mother  died  at  the  birth  of  the  seventh,  and  was  buried  at 
Ladbroke  on  May  12,  1744,  aged  35  years.  Charles'  unmarried  sister,  Elizabeth 
Palmer,  came  to  fulfill  the  duties  of  a  mother  to  the  seven  small  children.  We  shall 
see  more  of  them  in  the  chapter,  Domestic  letters. 

Charles  survived  his  wife  twenty  years.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  great  sufferer 
from  gout,  as  became  a  country  gentleman  of  the  eighteenth  century  who  was  lord  of 
two  manors.  He  also  seems  to  have  taken  his  part  in  county  business.  In  and 
about  1750  the  multiplying  of  coaches  was  causing  some  improvement  in  roads,  just 
as  the  multiplying  of  motor  cars  is  doing  now.  There  is  an  unintentionally  amusing 
letter  from  one  John  Smith,  I  presume  a  sort  of  road  surveyor,  to  Charles  Palmer, 
dated  War  [*.  e.  Warwick],  Mar  the  10,  1753.  It  is  directed  To  the  Worshipfull  Mr. 
Palinor  att  his  house  in  Ladbrock,  Warwicksheer,  and  runs  thus  : — 

— Honoured  Sir  Persuant  to  your  order  I  have  sent  a  correct  survay  of  the 
— Roads  as  falloweth. 

m.      f.     poles 

from  Birmingham  old  cross  to  Warwick  20  ..   5  ..  34 

from  Warwick  to  Banbury  19  ..  o  ..  35 

from  Banbury  to  Buckingham  17   ..  o  ..     o 

from  Buckingham  to  London  57  ..  o  ..     o 


Birmingham  to  London  113  ..  6  ..   29 

[He  gives  two  other  routes  showing  the  distances  from  Birmingham  to  London 

and  then  winds  up  :] 

—I  have  not  sent  the  perticklors  of  the  survay  from  one  place  to  the  other  but 

—the  generall  from  one  greate  town  to  the  other,  which  I  hope  your  worship  will 

— peryouse  and  exspuse  all  falls  in  speling,  because  I  wright  in  grate    heast  and 

— Remane  Sir  your  obeadeind  humble  searvant  John  Smith. 

The  amusing  part  of  it  is  not  the  bad  spelling  but  the  reason  that  Mr.  Smith 

gives  for  it.     One  cannot  help  suspecting  that  the  spelling  of  Mr.  Smith  would  not 
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have  been  any  better  than  it  was  even  if  he  had  not  been  wrighting  in  grate  heast ; 
just  as  when  a  very  bad  tennis  player  misses  every  stroke  and  says  it  is  because  he 
has  not  played  for  a  week  and  is  out  of  practice,  one  doubts  whether  that  is  the  only 
reason  of  the  misses  and  whether  he  ever  played  any  better. 

With  this  letter  are  some  papers  showing  that  the  Banbury  road  was  being  made 
at  this  date  and  what  was  the  cost  of  it.  By  which  I  mean  that  various  stoneless 
lanes  were  being  pieced  together  and  stoned  for  the  first  time  in  their  existence,  so 
that  coaches  might  run  along  them.  One  paper  is  entitled,  "A  survey  of  the  road 
"  from  the  borough  of  Banbury  to  the  end  of  Lad  brook  lane,  with  an  estimate  of  the 
"expences."  It  shows  the  cost  in  each  successive  parish  that  the  road  passed  through 
from  Banbury  to  Ladbroke.  The  totals  are  : — 


£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Neythrope 

IOT     .. 

4  •• 

5 

Fenny  Compton 

347 

..    14 

-     5 

Bourton 

140    .. 

19  .. 

10 

Wormleighton 

400 

o 

o 

Cropready 

23    .. 

3  - 

o 

Watergall  lane 

38 

-   T3 

..     4 

Mollington 

108  .. 

9  - 

8 

Ascot  lane 

39 

•     i5 

o 

Farmboroug 

i  lane  171  . 

r  i   .. 

8 

On  leaving  Wormleighton  and  reaching  Watergall  lane  it  comes  within  the 
boundaries  of  this  volume.  These  are  the  items  for  Watergall  lane  and  Ascot  lane. 

Watergall  lane.  There  is  1160  yards  to  mend  which  with  the  duty  teams  may  be  made  good 
at  8d.  per  yard,  so  that  the  expence  is  1 1 60  yards  at  8d.  per  yard  £38  ..  13  ..  4. 

Belonging  to  this  are  three  graziers.  There  is  gravel  in  an  enclosure  belonging  to  Mr.  Griffen 
of  Hadnell  about  J  mile  from  said  lane. 

Ascot  lane.  There  is  1590  yards  to  mend,  which  with  Mr.  Grubs  duty  may  be  made  good  for 
6d.  per  yard,  so  that  the  expence  is  ^39  ..  15  ..  o. 

After  getting  to  the  end  of  Ascot  lane  it  reaches  Ladbrook  lane  and  so  goes  to 
Southam  and  on  to  Coventry.  Every  owner  of  a  team  had  to  do  six  days  work  with 
it  unless  he  compounded.  That  is  the  duty  team. 

I  have  nothing  more  to  say  of  Charles  Palmer.  He  died  on  Nov.  18,  1764, 
aged  72  years,  and  was  buried  on  Nov.  25  at  Ladbroke.  He  has  a  mural  monument 
which  I  suppose  was  originally  in  the  chancel,  but  is  now  in  the  tower.  It  describes 
him  as  lord  of  the  manor  of  Old  Warden.  It  was  made  by  Richard  Hayward, 
sculptor,  near  Dover  St.,  Piccadilly,  at  a  cost  of  ,£55,  the  etceteras  bringing  it  up  to 
£62.  A  letter  from  Hayward  to  Charles  Palmer  in  1774  says,  Your  late  brother 
William  ordered  it  to  a  plan  fixed  by  him,  and  it  was  set  up  to  his  satisfaction. 
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I  have  already  said  that  he  was  married  in  1733  to  Mary  Newdegate  of  Arbury, 
Co.  Warwick.  She  would  have  been  his  second  cousin  once  removed,  as  will  appear 
from  what  follows. 

NEWDIQATE     FAMILY. 

I.  Sir  Richard  Newdigate,  ist  baronet,  was  born  in   1602  and  died  in  1678. 
He  married  Juliana  daughter  of  Sir  Francis  Leigh  of  King's  Newnham.     (See  sub 
Skrymsher,  p.  181.)     By  her  he  had  eleven  children,  of  whom  three  sons  and  two 
daughters  survived.     One  of  the  younger  sons  was  Thomas,  whose  son  John  of  the 
six  clerks  office  was  one  of  the  four  parties  to  Charles  Palmer's  marriage  settlement. 

II.  Sir  Richard  succeeded  his  father,  and  married  (i)  Mary  daughter  of  Sir 
Edward  Bagot  of  Blithfield,   and  (2)   Henrietta  Wigginton.      He  died  Jan.  1710 
aged  66.     By  his  first  marriage  he  had  a  son  and  four  daughters.     Some  account  of 
him  from  his  diary  and  papers  has  been  written  by  Lady  Newdigate-Newdegate, 
under  the  title  of  Cavalier  and  Puritan,  1902. 

III.  Sir   Richard   succeeded   his  father,  and  married  (i)   Sarah   Bishopp   of 
Parham,   and  (2)  Elizabeth  Twisden.     He  died   in    July   1727.      By   his   second 
marriage  he  had  seven  sons  and  three  daughters.     Most  of  the  sons  died  young,  but 
two  in  due  course  succeeded  to  the  title  and  estates.    Of  the  daughters  (i)  Elizabeth 
married  Hon.  John  Chichester,   whose  son  Arthur  was  first  marquis   of   Donegal ; 
(2)  Mary  married  Charles  Palmer;  (3)  Juliana  married  John  Ludford  of  Ansley  hall, 
Co.  Warwick. 

IV.  Sir  Edward  succeeded  his  father  and  died  in  1734  aged  18  years. 

Sir  Roger  "  is  as  yet  unmarried,"  says  Wotton's  Baronetage,  1741.  But  soon 
afterwards  he  married  (r)  Sophia,  daughter  of  Edward  Conyers  of  Copped  hall  in 
Essex.  She  died  in  1774.  He  married  (2)  in  1776  Hester,  daughter  of  Edward 
Mundy  of  Allestree  and  Shipley  in  Derbyshire.  He  died  without  children  in 
November,  1806,  aged  87,  when  the  baronetcy  became  extinct,  and  the  estates  passed 
to  the  Parkers  who  were  descended  from  No.  II,  and  who  took  the  name  of 
Newdigate.  Under  a  misleading  title,  The  Cheverels  of  Cheverel  manor,  Lady 
Newdigate-Newdegate  has  given  an  account  of  Sir  Roger  from  papers  at  Arbury. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  second  baronet  was  by  marriage  nephew  to 
Elizabeth  Skrimsher  and  consequently  first  cousin  to  her  daughter,  the  wife  of 
William  Palmer;  and  therefore  Charles  Palmer  and  the  third  baronet  were  second 
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cousins,  and  Charles  was  second  cousin  once  removed  to  his  own  wife.  In  the 
chapter  of  domestic  letters  that  will  come  presently  we  shall  see  Elizabeth,  widow  of 
the  third  baronet,  and  Sophia  first  wife  of  Sir  Roger,  who  showed  much  kindness  to 
her  motherless  nieces. 

Mary  Newdigate  brought  some  of  her  own  and  her  family  books  to  Ladbroke 
with  her,  which  are  still  there.  There  is  a  quarto  manuscript  book  containing  60 
pages  of  cooking  receipts,  all  in  one  large  clear  writing  which  I  rather  think  is  hers, 
then  170  pages  blank,  then  120  pages  of  more  receipts  in  a  different  hand.  On  the 
fly  leaf  is  written,  Pall's  Book.  I  dont  know  whether  Pall  may  =  Poll  =  Mary.  A 
printed  copy  of  Fables  Choisies  par  Mons.  de  la  Fontaine,  1708,  has  on  a  fly  leaf, 
Mary  Newdigate  her  book  given  her  for  the  first  form.  From  this  I  infer  that  she 
went  to  school.  Another  printed  book,  Certain  Phrases  of  the  French  tongue, 
collected  for  the  use  of  Mr.  Caverley's  school,  1713,  has  on  a  fly  leaf,  Mary 
Newdigate  her  Prases  \sic\  book.  From  this  I  infer  that  it  was  Mr.  Caverley's 
school  that  she  went  to,  wherever  that  might  have  been.  But  I  will  leave  books  for 
the  chapter  on  the  Library. 

She  died  on  May  6,  1744,  aged  35  years,  and  was  buried  at  Ladbroke  on 
May  12.  She  and  her  husband  are  commemorated  on  the  same  mural  monument. 
These  were  their  seven  children,  all  baptized  at  Ladbroke  and  all  but  one  buried 
there :  they  will  be  found  frequently  mentioned  in  the  chapter  containing  domestic 
letters  :— 

1.  William.     Bapt.  Jan.  12,  1734/5.     See  Gen.  VII  (r). 

2.  Mary.     Bapt.  April  13,  1736.     A  bundle  of  letters  to  her  brother  Charles 
Palmer  from  Mary  Hawkins,  Brooke  house,  ranging  from  Feb.  1783  to  1792,  show 
that  Miss  Palmer  was  then  in  an  unhappy  disordered  state  of  mind,  Mary  Hawkins 
having   charge   of  her.      Apparently    Brooke   house   was  a   private   institution   at 
Hackney,  belonging  to  Dr.  Monro.     She  was  buried  at  Ladbroke  May  22,  1792. 

There  is  an  inventory  of  her  goods  in  her  rooms  at  Temple  House,  taken 
Oct.  14,  1785.  It  includes  a  round  table,  an  oiled  skin  umbrella  and  fishing  stools. 
Also  in  the  mahogany  bureau,  18  half  crown  pieces,  i  broad  piece  of  gold  of  King 
Edward,  i  half  do.  of  James  I,  i  French  shilling,  various  snuff  boxes  and  jewelry  ; 
books,  e.  g.  Pope's  Works,  and  Shakespeare  in  9  vols. ;  and  two  wax  pictures  of  Sir 
Roger  Newdigate  and  his  lady. 

3.  Dorothy.     Bapt.  April  13,  1737.     Married  at  Ladbroke  on  May  27,  1767, 
to  Henry  Thomas  Murcott  of  Southam.     Buried  at  Ladbroke  May  2,  1769. 
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There  is  a  hamlet  called  Murcott  not  far  from  Daventry,  which  probably  shows 
that  this  family  had  belonged  to  the  district  for  three  or  four  centuries  at  least, 
probably  of  yeoman's  degree.  In  the  Ladbroke  map  of  1639  Mr.  Murcott  is  shown 
to  be  renting  some  grounds.  This  was  Job  Murcot.  See  Chap.  XVI,  No.  XL  I 
have  already  shown  at  p.  94  that  Abraham  Murcott  succeeded  in  about  1670, 
probably  in  right  of  his  wife,  to  the  Throckmorton's  estate  in  Ladbroke,  and  his 
family  had  it  for  the  next  hundred  years  or  so. 

These  are  in  the  Ladbroke  register  of  Burials  : — 

1686,  Nov.  1 8.     Mr.  Henry  Murcott. 

1732,  June  8.     Mr.  Henry  Murcott. 

1761,  March  8.     Henry  Thomas  Murcott  Esq. 

There  is  a  flat  stone  in  the  tower  of  Ladbroke  church  to  Henry  Thomas 
Murcott  Esq.,  who  died  March  5,  1761,  aged  44. 

In  the  chancel  of  Southam  church  is  a  flat  stone  to  Rebecca  wife  of  Abraham 
Murcott  gent,  who  died  June  3,  1727,  in  her  5oth  year. 

In  this  confused  state  I  must  leave  the  Murcotts.  There  was  a  puritan  divine 
of  some  note,  though  his  life  was  short,  1625  to  1654,  who  probably  belonged  to  the 
same  family.  He  was  born  at  Warwick,  son  of  Job  Murcot.  See  D.  N.  B. 

4.  Charles.     Bapt.  Aug.  5,  1738.     See  Gen.  VII  (2). 

5.  Elizabeth.     Bapt.  Dec.  5,  1739.     She  never  married.      In  an  indenture  of 
Oct.  1773  sne  is  described  as  of  Napton  on  the  hill.     Possibly  she  was  buried  there. 
At  any  rate  she  does  not  come  into  the   Ladbroke  register  of  burials.     Among 
Ladbroke  papers  is  a  copy  of  the  grant  of  administration  to  Charles  Palmer  of  the 
goods  of  Elizabeth  Palmer  his  sister,  who  died  intestate.     Dated  Aug.  i,  1806.     I 
presume  that  that  is  soon  after  the  date  of  her  death.      But  Charles  himself  died  the 
very  next  day,  Aug.  2,  1806. 

6.  Maria  Rebecca.     Bapt.  Nov.  25,  1741.     Buried  March  8,  1742. 

7.  Walter.     Bapt.  June  i,  1744.     Buried  March  10,  1745. 

Gen.  VII  (i).     William  Palmer,   1735—1772. 

The  eldest  son  of  Charles  and  Mary  Palmer,  he  was  baptized  at  Ladbroke  on 
Jan.  1 2,  1 734/5.  He  is  not  in  the  Rugby  list  and  I  cannot  make  out  from  the  domestic 
letters  what  is  the  school  to  which  he  goes.  Perhaps  Westminster.  John  Sneyd 
writes  to  him  years  afterwards  when  he  is  selling  him  some  land,  and  calls  himself  an 
old  schoolfellow.  On  May  8,  1754,  he  matriculated  at  Oxford,  Magdalen  Coll.,  aged 
1 8  years.  (Foster's  Al.  Ox.)  From  his  account  book  now  at  Ladbroke  he  seems  to 
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have  been  at  Oxford  more  or  less  till  July  1759,  rather  a  long  time.     At  any  rate  he 
kept  his  rooms  in  college  till  then.     He  does  not  seem  to  have  taken  a  bachelor's 
degree  in  the  usual  way,  but  was  created  M.A.  July  4,  1758.      I  give  a  few  extracts 

from  his  account  book. 
£      s.       d. 

1756.                         To  ye  bookseller  in  part  for  Dodsley's  Poems,  Pope's 

Homer's  Iliad  and  Odyssey 

i 

..   18  .. 

o 

1757,  March 

IO. 

Paid  to  Fletcher  for  auction  books 

i 

..     4  .. 

4 

—     March 

26. 

For  13  vols  of  Ancient  History  in  French 

i 

..  16  .. 

o 

1756,  Nov. 

30. 

For  Battles  termini  tertii 

9 

..     3  .. 

o 

-     Dec. 

8. 

To  the  President  for  room  rent  due  Mich. 

8 

..     8  .. 

o 

1757,  Nov. 

22. 

To  Dr.  Winchester  for  Battles  termini  tertii 

12 

..     IO   .. 

o 

-     Dec. 

7- 

Paid  Fletcher  for  Selden's  Titles  of  Honour  and 

Spelman's  Remains  Leg.  Angl.  which  I  bought 

at  his  sale 

15  •• 

o 

N 

B.  —  I  had  not  silver  enough,  so  that  there  was  6d.  short. 

1758,  Jan. 

Blackstone 

4 

..     4  .. 

0 

—     April 

21. 

Paid  Goldwin  for  a  set  of  stone  buckles 

i 

..    14  .. 

o 

—    June 

5- 

Paid  Johnson  for  a  horse  for  a  week  to  the  I.  of  Wight 

15  » 

o 

—    June 

5- 

Paid  Dr.  Winchester  for  one  year's  tutorage 

21 

..     o  .. 

o 

—    June 

5- 

Chemistry  Lectures 

3 

..     3  .. 

o 

—    June 

21. 

Paid  Mrs.  Smith  for  painting  ye  book  case  and 

mending  the  painting  in  my  room 

3  •• 

6 

1759,  March 

I. 

Paid  Goldwin  for  a  copper  plate  print  of  my  arms 

and  mending  two  earings 

15  •• 

6 

—    March 

I. 

Paid  Richard  my  bedmaker  for  Johnson  for  a  horse 

I  had  to  Stratford  upon  Avon  in  the  summer  3  days 

7  •• 

6 

—     March 

I. 

Paid  the  Bursary  Battles  terms  3tii  and  4ti 

26 

..  13  •• 

0 

—    June 

12. 

Reed,  of  Dr.  Winchester  for  thirds  of  ^"5  ..  12  ..  o, 

part  of  my  Oxford  goods 

3 

..   14  .. 

8 

-   July 

IO. 

Paid  to  Prince  the  bookseller  in  full  from  Nov.  II, 

1755,  to  July  13,  1758 

19 

..     4  .. 

IO 

-    July 

9- 

Paid  the  manciple  for  Banbury  cheeses  to  Astley 

5  » 

6 

-    July 

12. 

Paid  the   President    for   rent   in   full   from    Mich. 

1758  to  Ladyday  1759 

12 

..    12    .. 

0 

-    July 

12. 

I  returned  from  Oxford  to  Ladbrook  with  Sir  R.  &  Lady  Newdigate. 

Bills  left  unpaid  at  Oxford  July  12,  1759. 

£        s.        d. 

£ 

S. 

d. 

Wine  merchant 

ii..     5  .  .     o                 Parsons  for  tea  etc. 

4  • 

.       O   .. 

o 

Barber 

8  .  .     o  .  .     o                 Bedmaking  &  carriage 

Cabinet  maker 

TLJ0*f  «« 

3  ..     o  ..     o                    of  goods  to  London 

5*>                r* 

II  . 

.     6  .. 

0 

xiaiter 
Taylor 

••     3  ••     5 
4  ..     o  ..     o 

46  . 

.  14  .. 

5 
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Not  everybody  leaves  Oxford  with  such  a  modest  debt.  The  "  copper  plate 
print  of  my  arms  "  must  I  think  be  the  book  plate  which  is  in  many  of  the  books  at 
Ladbroke.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  Battles  are  the  provisions  supplied 
from  the  college  kitchen  and  buttery.  A  manciple  is  a  college  servant  who  buys 
provisions  for  the  college.  Half  a  crown  a  day  for  a  horse  seems  moderate. 

By  July  1759  he  had  quite  done  with  Oxford,  and  for  the  next  year  or  two  his 
expences  are  in  London.  On  Dec.  i,  1753,  he  had  been  entered  at  Lincoln's  Inn, 
but  it  seems  from  his  accounts  that  he  was  of  the  Middle  Temple. 

£       s.       d. 

I7S9>  March  15.     Paid  Scutamour  as  entrance  for  riding  3  ..     3  ..     o 

-  April     24,     Share  to  Sir  Roger  Newdigate  for  my  journey  up  in 

a  postchaise  with  him  I  ..  1 8  ..  o 

Journey  down  to  Ladbrook  with  him  to  Dunchurch  2  ..  2  ..  o 

—  May      19.     Paid  to  Mr.  Keize  in  part  for  fencing  6  ..  6  ..  o 

—  May      21.     Paid  for  a  double  key  of  the  Middle  Temple  Garden 

to  Mr.  Flemin,  the  receipt  for  which  is  on  the  file  I  ..     o  ..     o 

•  May      23.     Paid  Mr.  Kennedy  locksmith  in  Bull  Yard  for  the 

use  of  Mr.  Bogle  cabinet  maker  in  same  place  for 

6  mahogany  chairs  at  1 6s.  per  chair  4  ..   16  ..     o 

—  May      26.     Paid  Mr.  Scutamour  sen.  for  2  months  riding  6  ..     6  ..     o 

—  May      30.     Went  from  London  to  Ladbrook 

1762,  April       i.     Paid  Mr.  Pool  by  the  hands  of  John  Fleming  3  years 

rent  for  my  chamber  in  the  Temple  84  ..     o  ..     o 

In  Nov.  1764  he  succeeded  to  the  estate  by  the  death  of  his  father.  Henceforth 
the  journal  is  divided,  one  page  being  "  on  my  own  account "  and  the  other  page 
"  on  Mrs.  Palmer's  account,"  i.  e.  his  sister  Mary,  who  had  kept  house  for  her  father 
and  now  did  so  for  him.  There  is  nothing  of  much  interest  in  the  accounts. 

£      s.       d. 

1765,  Sept.       9.     Half  a  chest  of  oranges  &  porterage  in  London  18..     9 

—  March     2.     Bought  4  pounds   of  common   Bohea   tea   of  one 

Madee  a  Scotchman  at  55.  per  Ib.  I  ..     o  ..     o 

—  June      27.     Paid  Etherington  Dyal's  bill  for  a  smoke  jack  3  ..   13  ..     6 

—  July       27.     Lord  Craven's  keepers' fees  for  half  a  buck  10  ..     6 

—  —         —     Lord  Leigh's  keepers'  fees  for  do.  10  ..     6 

—  Aug.      10.     Lord  Warwick's  keepers' fees  for  a  side  5  ..     o 

—  Aug.       3.     A  keeper  of  Sir  R.  Newdigate  10  ..     6 

1766,  Jan.       28.     Paid  Mr.  Ebdill  for  Mr.  Miers  2  years  quit  rent  for 

Magdalen  Coll.  at  £2  per  annum  (note  i)  4  ..     o  ..     o 
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£        s.         d. 

1766,  May       29.     One  years  window  tax  4  ..     8  ..     6 

—  Sept.     19.     To  Mr.  Homer  for  my  share  of  money  agreed  to  be 

paid  the  Stockton  people  in  lieu  of  a  Freeboard  at 

ijd.  in  £  (note  2)  i  ..     o  ..     3 

—  Nov.      13.     Paid  Mr.  Williams  to  the  brief  for  ye  Montreal  fire  (n.  3)        I  ..     I  ..     o 

1767,  Nov.       4.     To  pocket  for  journey  to  Warden  10  ..   10  ..     o 

1768,  Feb.        8.     Paid  Charles  money  owing  to  him  for  what  he  paid 

for  his  Rugby  schooling  3  ..     3  ..     o 

—  March  10.     To  Hawes  for  a  regimental  sword  etc.  2  ..     3  ..     o 
June        7.     Compounded  for  my  team  duty  on  ye  private  roads, 

6  days  at  45.  . .  6d.   (note  4)  I  . .     7  . .     o 

—  July.  I  years  window  tax  ending  Ladyday  1768  5  ..   17  ..     o 

1769,  July      31.     Paid  Bass  by  Charlton  for  a  new  stone  bridge   at 

Ascot  (note  5)  8  ..  8  ..  o 

-    Sept.             Added  pocket  for  the  Jubilee  (note  6)  29..  8..  o 

1770,  April.             To  Wedgwood  in  full  3  ..  10  ..  o 
June        5.     Bought   at  Boreton   sale   two  pair   of  large   silver 

candlesticks  90^  oz.  for  6s.  ..  4d.  per  oz.  28  ..   n   ..     7 

—  June        6.     Bought  at  do.  a  large  fine  light  melon  &  glasses  5  ..   10  ..     o 

—         —     one  light  do.,  crown  glass  both  (note  7)  I  ••     3  ••     ° 

One  or  two  of  the  above  entries  require  a  note. 

(1)  The  quit  rent  paid  to  Magdalen  Coll.,  Oxford,  will  be  explained  in  the 
chapter  on  Religious  Houses. 

(2)  Mr.  Homer  must  I  think  be  Henry  Homer,  who  at  about  this  time  had  the 
livings  of  Birdingbury  or  Birbury  and  Anstey.     Two  of  his  sons  became  assistant- 
masters  at  Rugby.     A  freeboard  has  been  explained  to  me  by  those  who  know  this 
district,  but  again  I  have  forgotten  my  lesson  and  must  turn  to  a  dictionary.     The 
N.  E.  D.  explains  it  as  "  the  right  of  claiming  a  certain  quantity  of  land  outside  the 
"  fence  of  a  park  or  forest ;  also  the  land  thus  claimed."     This  definition  is  not 
comprehensive  enough,  and  the  lesson  I  have  forgotten  was  more  satisfactory. 

(3)  Most  parish  chests  contain  a  list  of  briefs  for  which  collections  were  made, 
from  Charles  II  to  George  III.     A  brief  is  defined  as  a  letter  patent  issued  by  the 
sovereign  licensing  a  collection  in  the  churches  throughout  England  for  some  specified 
object.     In  this  case  it  was  a  fire  at  Montreal. 

(4)  Team  duty  on  roads  was  the  unpaid  service  of  every  team  for  six  days  in 
the  year  required  by  statute  till  about  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
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(5)  In  1768  William  Palmer  bought  the  manor  or  reputed  manor  of  Ascot, 
which  accounts  for  the  new  stone  bridge  there. 

(6)  This  Jubilee  puzzled  me  till  I  found  the  explanation  of  it  in  the  Journals  of 
Hon.  William  Hervey.      Under  July  18  of  this  very  year,    1769,  William  Hervey 
makes  this  entry  -.—Breakfasted  at  Shipston  ;  and  at  Stratford  upon  Avon,  where 
there  is  a  most  excellent  inn,  the   W.  Lyon,  went  into  the  church  to  see  Shakespeare's 
tomb,  a  very  indifferent  one  ;  a  booth  erecting  by  the  waterside  for  the  Jubilee,  which 
will  cost  about  jC2O°-     And  then  on  he  goes,  reaching  Warwick  at  3  o'clock  and 
staying  three  nights  at  the  castle.     As  Shakespeare  was  born  in   1564,  one  does  not 
quite  see  why  this  bicentenary  was  not  celebrated  till  1769.     William  Palmer  filled 
his  pocket  well  before  going  to  it. 

(7)  I  do  not  know  who  Bourton  belonged  to  at  the  time  of  this  sale.    I  presume 
that  a  melon  means  what  was  called  melon-ware,  or,  as  it  is  glass,  a  dish  for  melons. 

The  last  entry  by  the  hand  that  wrote  the  above  entries  is  on  Feb.  12,  1772.  A 
new  hand  comes  in  on  March  6,  1772,  and  finishes  the  book.  The  reason  is  obvious. 
There  are  also  six  manuscript  volumes  of  Lectures  on  the  Laws  of  England,  by 
William  Palmer,  began  Jan.  17,  1757.  I  presume  that  they  are  notes  on  lectures 
that  he  attended. 

The  vanished  hand  in  the  account  book  is  accounted  for  by  his  sudden  death 
on  February  23,  1772,  aged  38  years.  He  was  not  married.  He  was  buried  at 
Ladbroke  on  March  i,  the  register  adding  to  his  name  and  date  the  words  "  subita 
et  placida  morte  correptus."  His  mural  monument  is  in  the  tower.  His  brother 
Charles  paid  ^31  ..  10  ..  o  for  it  to  Francis  Hiorne. 

Gen.  VII  (2).     Charles  Palmer,   1738—1806. 

The  second  son  of  Charles  and  Mary  Palmer  he  was  baptized  at  Ladbroke  on 
Aug.  5,  1738.  In  1748  he  was  entered  at  Rugby  school.  (Rugby  School  Register, 
1 88 1.)  In  Feb.  1772  he  succeeded  his  brother  William  at  Ladbroke.  In  1773,  as 
I  have  already  shown  in  Chap.  XV,  he  sold  the  Palmer  estate  in  Old  Wardon. 

In  Oct.  1774  there  was  a  general  election,  and  I  gather  from  his  journal  of 
expenses  that  he  was  a  candidate,  either  for  the  county  or  town  of  Warwick.  But 

they  would  not  have  him.     This  is  all  he  says : — 

£       s.       d. 

1774,  Oct.  Nomination  day  at  Warwick  13  ..     o 

—     Oct.       20.     My  expences  of  ye  two  first  days  canvas  with  my 

horses  and  horsier  I  ..     2  ..     6 
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It  is  possible  that  after  two  days  canvas  he  gave  up,  not  meeting  with  much 
encouragement.  When  he  puts  up  at  an  inn  he  always  writes  horsier  as  in  the  above 
entry.  He  evidently  thought  that  ostler  was  derived  from  horse. 

On  April  22,  1776,  he  was  married  at  Alfreton,  Co.  Derby,  to  Anne  Goodwin, 
daughter  of  Richard  Goodwin  of  Hinchley  wood,  Ashbourne,  Co.  Derby.  Of  the 
Goodwins  I  know  nothing.  I  could  see  no  sign  of  them  in  Ashbourne  church, 
perhaps  because  no  sign  of  them  was  there,  or  perhaps  because  the  church,  when  I 
went  there,  was  undergoing  restoration  and  it  was  not  easy  to  see  anything.  When 
they  went  to  Ashbourne  a  year  after  their  marriage  the  church  bells  were  rung  in 
their  honour.  The  marriage  took  place  at  Alfreton,  because  the  bride  was  living 
there  with  her  sister  Ellen,  wife  of  George  Morewood. 

The  marriage  settlement  was  dated  April  19,  1776.  The  three  parties  were 
Charles  Palmer,  described  as  only  brother  and  heir  of  William  Palmer  deceased,  of 
the  first  part ;  Anne  Goodwin  of  Alfreton  hall,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Richard 
Goodwin  late  of  Ashbourne  gent,  deceased,  of  the  second  part ;  Sir  Roger  Newdigate 
and  George  Morewood  of  the  third  part.  Whereas  Anne  Goodwin  is  possessed  of 
considerable  fortune  in  money  or  other  personal  estate,  which  will  become  the 
property  of  Charles  Palmer,  this  indenture  witnesseth  that  Charles  Palmer  grants  to 
Sir  Roger  Newdigate  and  George  Morewood  all  the  manor  or  reputed  manor  of 
Ascot  and  all  the  messuage  or  farm  of  Chapel  Ascot  now  in  the  tenure  of  John 
Gardner  at  the  yearly  rent  of  ^451,  to  have  and  to  hold  to  these  uses.  After  the 
death  of  Charles  Palmer,  if  Anne  his  wife  survive,  she  is  to  have  a  clear  annuity  of 
^300  out  of  it. — This  indenture  calls  her  the  daughter  of  Richard  Goodwin.  Her 
monument  in  Ladbroke  church  calls  her  the  daughter  of  Francis  Goodwin,  which 
must  be  wrong. 

This  marriage  has  had  an  important  effect  upon  the  Palmer  family,  which  at  the 
time  could  hardly  have  been  foreseen.  In  course  of  time  it  gave  them  a  new  home 
in  a  new  county,  and  a  new  name.  It  also  turned  the  purely  landed  esquire  into  a 
colliery  owner,  and  gave  him  fresh  duties  and  responsibilities. 

The  Black  Dog  at  Southam  had  belonged  to  Charles  Palmer,  and  was  sold  by 
him  to  Martin  Lucas  in  or  shortly  before  1784.  So  I  gather  from  an  account  of  1784 
by  Henry  Rolls,  solicitor,  for  "drawing  an  agreement  between  you  and  Martin  Lucas 
"  for  the  sale  of  the  Black  Dog."  The  following  letter  shows  some  of  the  country 
gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood  drinking  their  port  there.  Shakespeare,  who 
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behaves  so  abominably,  is  the  landlord,  probably  the  descendant  of  a  Ladbrooke 
family  of  that  name  which  will  be  found  in  another  chapter.  The  writer  of  the  letter 
is  a  wine  merchant  at  Bedworth,  between  Coventry  and  Nuneaton.  With  the  letter 
he  encloses  his  account :  viz. 

£      s.     d. 

I  Pipe  of  port  fine  growth  delivered  at  Coventry  45  ••  o  ..  o 

61  gallons  of  choice  old  sherry  at  los.  ..  6d.  32  ..   I  ..  6 

Sept.  1 8,  1788. 

— Sir,  Agreeable  to  the  order  given  me  by  Mr.  Shugburgh  the  above  is  sent  you. 
— I  am  well  persuaded  both  will  meet  with  your  approbation,  being  exceeding  fine 
— wines,  the  sherry  ten  years  old  and  I  think  very  little  inferior  to  Madura,  the  Port 
— you  will  find  a  rich  full  generous  wine.  I  have  by  me  of  my  own  importing  very 
— choice  claret  of  the  first  growth,  2  guineas  per  dozen,  also  Frontiniac  365.  per 
— dozen.  I  was  not  a  little  mortified  when  I  found  that  the  wine  you  was  drinking 
— at  the  Black  Dog  the  other  day  should  be  said  to  come  from  me.  I  sent  some 
—  there  by  order  of  Mr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Awson,  which  I  tasted  and  drank  pretty 
— freely  of  it  that  very  day,  which  was  in  very  good  order,  and  fine  old  port  it  really 
— is.  But  Shakespear  instead  of  sending  the  gentlemen  their  own  wine  bought 
— some  at  a  lower  price  and  imposed  on  the  Commissioners,  which  was  not 
— discovered  till  I  tasted  the  wine  in  the  Parlor.  I  immediately  mentioned  it  in 
— presence  of  Sir  William  Wheeler,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Shugburgh  and  Mr.  Blomfield, 
— after  which  with  some  difficulty  a  bottle  of  my  wine  was  procured,  respecting  the 
— quality  [of  which]  I  submit  to  the  Gentlemen  then  present.  Shakespear's  conduct 
— in  this  instance  is  beyond  anything  I  have  met  with.  I  take  the  liberty  of 
— informing  you  of  this  circumstance  for  your  government  in  future. — But  now 
—respecting  your  wines— the  Port  may  be  bottled  when  candle  bright  or  remain  in 
— the  Pipe  till  the  spring,  which  is  most  agreeable.  The  Sherry  may  be  tap'd  and 
— drawn  by  odd  bottles  as  may  be  wanted  for  a  month  or  six  weeks  to  come, 

— and  then  be  bottled Your  most  humble  and  obedient  servant  Robert 

— Piercy. 

One  more  letter  from  Mr.  Piercy  on  the  interesting  subject  of  port  wine.     He 
writes  from  Bedworth,  Nov.  26,  1790,  sending  his  account  for 
I  Pipe  of  choice  old  port,  gage  140  gallons,  delivered  at  Coventry,  ^45. 
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— Sir,  I  have  this  day  delivered  to  Clark  the  above,  and  a  very  fine  pipe  of  Port 
—it  realy  is,  and  you  will  observe  by  the  gage  what  a  large  one  it  also  is.  It  is 

—  common  to  charge  every  gallon  over  and  above  138,  indeed  the  trade  in  London 
— always  make  an  extra  charge.     However,  be  that  as  it  may,  I  shall  not  charge  you 
— with  the  two  gallons  ;  glad  I  am  that  your  pipe  happened  to  be  the  largest  of  the 
—four  that  came  up  that  day.    It  should  either  be  bottled  immediately  if  candle  bright 
— or  early  in  the  spring,  but  if  your  stock  is  low  the  sooner  the  better.     The  bottles 
— should  be  quite  dry  and  be  taken  into  the  house  a  day  or  two  before  bottling. 
— Wine  bottled  at  this  time  of  the  year  takes  much  sooner  to  the  bottle  than  when 
—bottled  in  April  or  May.     Your  [etc.]  Robert  Piercy. 

In  1791  Charles  Palmer  was  high  sheriff  for  Warwickshire,  very  unwillingly  as 
the  following  letter  from  Sir  George  Shuckburgh  shows.  Sir  George  and  Sir  Robert 
Lawley  were  the  two  members  for  the  county. 

Park  St,  Westminster,  Feb.  16,  1791. 

— Dear  Sir,  I  was  very  sorry  to  see  your  name  prick'd  down  for  sheriff  this  year 
— for  the  Co.  of  Warwick  ;  and  no  sooner  did  I  understand  it  to  be  so  than  I  went 
— immediately  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  also  to  the  Lord  President  of  the 
— Council,  to  see  what  could  be  done  in  the  business.  The  latter  (my  Lord 
— Camden)  told  me  that  if  Mr.  Gill,  the  gentleman  of  Birmingham,  would  consent  to 
— serve  this  year,  you  might  be  excused.  I  accordingly  wrote  to  Sir  Robert  Lawley 
—to  speak  to  Mr.  Gill  upon  the  subject,  who  writes  me  for  answer  that  Mr.  Gill 
— declines  serving  this  year  for  certain  family  reasons  therein  mentioned,  which  I  am 
— very  sorry  to  hear  and  somewhat  surprised,  as  both  Sir  Robert  and  myself  were 
— induced  to  believe  that  Mr.  Gill  expected  to  serve,  had  made  no  application  to  get 
— off,  and  that  in  consequence  you  might  be  at  ease.  His  refusal  therefore  puts  it 
— out  of  my  Lord  Camden's  power  to  speak  to  the  King  about  you,  which  he 
— otherwise  would  have  done  at  my  request.  I  hope  however  you  will  not  find  it 
— particularly  inconvenient  this  year,  for  if  you  had  escaped  now  you  would  most 
— certainly  have  been  down  the  year  following,  and  so  on  every  subsequent  year  till 
— you  had  served.  Lady  Shuckburgh  unites  with  me  in  compliments  to  Mrs. 

—  Palmer,  and  I  remain,  Dear  Sir,  Your  much  obliged  and  very  humble  servant, 
— G.  Shuckburgh. 

The  unwilling  sheriff  then  asked  Mr.  Case,  the  non-resident  rector  of  Ladbroke 
who  was  in  a  year  or  two  to  become  his  brother-in-law,  to  act  as  sheriff's  chaplain. 
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But  the  chaplain  was  as  unwilling  to  be  chaplain  as  the  sheriff  was  to  be  sheriff. 
He  replied  humourously  as  follows  : — 

To  Charles  Palmer  Esq.,  Ladbroke,  near  Southam.     By  Daventry. 

Alfreton  Hall,  Feb.  14  [1791.] 

— My  dear  Sir,    On  my  return  to  this  place  yesterday  Mrs.  Morewood  gave  me 
— Mrs.  Palmer's  and   your  letter.      Allow  me  therefore  first  to  thank  you  for  the 

—  Honour  you  intend  me.     It  would  have  given  me  great  pleasure  to  have  had  it  in 

—  my  power  to  render  you  any  essential  service,  but  in  the  line  you  have  pointed 
— out  I  doubt  whether  I  can  do  you  any.    The  very  Thoughts  of  getting  up  into  the 
— Pulpit  at  Warwick  and  holding  forth  before  My  Lord  the  judge,  his  Honor  the 
— Sheriff,  the    right    Worshipful    the    Mayor,  the    Aldermen,  the  learned  Lawyers, 
— Nobility,  Mobility  etc.  etc.  put  me  into  a  cold  swe  .  t  [sic].     Notwithstanding  all 

—  this  I  should   be  very  unwilling  to  refuse  any  request  to  gratify  you.     Suppose 
— therefore  we  put  it  on  this  Footing,  by  which  means  you  will  have  two  strings  to 
— your   Bow,  and   as    the   nerves    of  one   are  so  frequently    unstrung    too    much 
— dependance  ought  not  to  be  placed  in  them.     Mrs.  Palmer  mentions  applying  to 
— Mr.  Harper — be  it  so — let  him  see  this  Letter.      In  the  mean  while  I  will  be 

—  endeavouring  to  get  a  good  sermon  for  the  Purpose — let  him  do  the  same.     Thus 
— at  all  events  we  may  mutually  assist  each  other.     Let  me  hear  from  you  as  soon 
— as  convenient  that  I  may  know  your  will.     If  by  coming  over  to  Ladbroke  I  can 
— serve  you  I  will  do  it  with  Pleasure.     I  hope  by  this  you  are  reconciled  to  your 
— Post  of  Honor.     Perhaps  a  weeks  consideration  may  compose  me  a  little.     At 
— present  I  confess  myself  somewhat  flurried.     As  to  the  speaking  Trumpet  you 
— recommend  I  think  it  had  better  be  let  alone,  as  the  novelty  of  the  Thing  would 

— increase  a  Congregation  sufficiently  numerous  without  it. The  Christening  Mrs. 

—Wright's  little  girl  is  on  Friday.     Mary  Bilbie  desires  me  to  inform  Mrs.  Palmer 
— that  she  will  endeavour  to  represent  her  with  a  Dignity  suitable  to  her  exalted 
— station.    She  has  begun  to  hold  up  her  Head  much  since  your  name  has  appeared 
—in  the  Papers.     We  are  anxious  to  hear  how  you  get  on,  so  that  letters  will  be  very 
— acceptable,  and  Mrs.  Morewood  hopes  Mrs.  P.  will  write  often.     All  desire  to  join 
— in  Love  and  Compliments  to  you  and  Mrs.  P.  not  forgetting  Marianne  with,  Dear 
— Sir,  Yours  much  obliged  and  ever  sincere  H.  Case. 

I  will  give  a  few  extracts  from  Charles  Palmer's  journal  of  expences,  which  was 
continued  in  the  book  begun  by  his  brother.     He  enters  every  6  pence  that  comes 
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out  of  his  pocket  for  rum  and  water,  or  the  horseler  or  anything  else.     I  think  he  is 
rather  fond  of  the  parlour  at  old  Betties  or  Fishers,  both  of  whom  kept  inns  at 
Ladbroke. 

^          s. 

d. 

1772, 

March 

26. 

Pd.  Mr.  Cooke  for  my  poor  brother's  coffin 

12    ..      O   .. 

0 

— 

April 

2. 

Pd.  Mr.  Cooper  for  mahogany  dining  tables  and  new 

frame  for  a  cistern 

14   ..    12   .. 

o 

June 

24. 

Paid  window  tax 

5  ••  17  •• 

0 

— 

— 

Madam  Palmer's  window  tax 

i  ..     8  .. 

6 

1774, 

June 

3- 

The  play  with  Grub  etc.  at  Southam 

6  .. 

6 

— 

— 

8. 

At  ye  play  at  Southam  with  Pain  etc. 

2    .. 

6 

— 

— 

1  8. 

At  old  Betties  in  rum  and  water 

6 

— 

— 

19. 

Gave  Natt  and  the  two  under  girls  for  ye  play 

2   .. 

0 

— 

— 

27. 

Went  to  ye  Play  at  Southam 

2   .. 

0 

— 

July 

3- 

Went  to  Fisher's  &  spent  in  punch  etc. 

2   .. 

3 

— 

— 

5- 

Ye  next  night  at  Sprawsons 

6 

— 

August, 

At  the  races  at  Warwick  &  my  servant 

3  ••   12  .. 

0 

— 

— 

At  Seven  Stars  eating  &  drinking 

4  .. 

7 

— 

— 

Coming  home  again  at  ye  Black  Horse  (note  i) 

4  .. 

o 

— 

Sept. 

At  ye  bowling  green  expences  &  forfeits 

6  .. 

o 

— 

— 

Lost  at  cards  at  my  house 

I  .. 

0 

— 

Oct. 

29. 

Paid  Jacobs  in  part  for  ye  well  at  Ascot 

5  v     5  - 

0 

— 

Nov. 

IS- 

The  Huntsman  field  money  [this  is  frequent]  (note  2) 

i  .. 

o 

— 

— 

17- 

Gave  Holbecheeses  [sic]  huntsman  as  a  present  when 

he  brought  one  couple  of  hounds 

2   .. 

6 

— 

Dec. 

10. 

Pd.  the  Huntsman  for  John  at  ye  Bowling  green 

I    .. 

6 

1775. 

Jan. 

17- 

At  Fisher's  with  Grubb  in  ale 

3  •• 

0 

— 

— 

18. 

Gave  Mr.  Ebdel  for  ye  poor  of  his  parish  (note  3) 

i  ..     i  .. 

0 

— 

Feb. 

4- 

Lost  at  cards  betting 

2    .. 

6 

— 

— 

A  pair  of  gloves  at  Bister 

2    .. 

6 

— 

— 

13- 

Bought  a  perpetual  Alminack 

I    ..       I    .. 

o 

— 

March 

i. 

Sent  a  hare  to  Mr.  Palmer  &  paid  carriage 

I    .. 

4 

— 

— 

23- 

Old  Bett  Sprawson  for  punch  etc. 

4  .. 

9 

— 

— 

24. 

Spent  at  Martins  in  ale  etc. 

3  •• 

0 

— 

— 

25- 

Breakfast  next  morning 

i  .. 

o 

— 

April 

13- 

Gave  ye  Huntsman  for  a  squrrell 

2   .. 

6 

— 

— 

16. 

Easter  Sunday  Sacrament 

2   .. 

o 

And  ye  same  day  for  hounds  from  Salford 

2    .. 

o 

— 

April 

20. 

At  cards  with  Napton  Williams  (note  4) 

I    .. 

0 

— 

Aug. 

12. 

Spent  with  Charlton  &  Grub  at  old  Betties 

2    .. 

8 

— 

Sept. 

Spent  on  my  journey  geting  to  Derby  &  coming  home 

6   ..       6    .. 

0 
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£         s. 

d. 

I775i 

Oct. 

8. 

Pd.  Mr.  Gough  money  he  advanced  for  a  perpetual 

Alminack 

i  ..     i  .. 

o 

— 

Oct. 

19- 

Paid  Nat.  for  a  letter  from  Derbyshire 

7 

— 

Nov. 

10. 

My  journey  into  Derbyshire 

i  ..   14  .. 

9 

- 

— 

— 

At  cards  at  Alfreton 

7  •• 

0 

— 

— 

— 

Bought  a  pair  of  Buckles 

ii  .. 

0 

— 

— 

30. 

The  gardener  at  Alfreton 

2   .. 

6 

— 

Dec. 

1  8. 

Pd.  Henry  Mills  ye  Quit  rent  issuing  out  of  ye  manor 

of  Lad  brook 

2   ..      0   .. 

o 

— 

— 

25- 

Xmas  day  ye  sacrement 

2    .. 

o 

— 

— 

— 

Little  Bill  a  Xmas  box 

I    .. 

0 

1776, 

April 

10. 

To  Mr.  Homer  in  regard  to  Americans 

2    ..       2    .. 

o 

— 

June 

22. 

Pd.  Tredgold  his  bill  for  ye  gates  etc. 

17    ..    17    .. 

0 

— 

July 

13- 

Pd.  Jack  Ludford  for  a  picture  of  Mrs.  Webster 

5  •• 

0 

— 

Sept. 

28. 

Pd.  for  a  rich  Mubbery  for  my  sister  (note  5) 

II    ..     10   .. 

0 

— 

Sept. 

30. 

Colepit  man  [in  Derbyshire] 

I  .. 

0 

— 

Dec. 

25- 

Gave  ye  Southam  waites  playing  at  ye  House  door 

an  Exmas  carrol 

2    .. 

0 

— 

— 

— 

The  sacrament  with  my  wife 

4  •• 

6 

1777, 

Jan. 

10. 

Mr.  Fratt's  boy  a  Xmas  box 

6 

— 

Nov. 

3- 

Gave  my  wife  to  lay  out  at  Ashbourn 

4  ..     4  .. 

o 

— 

— 

— 

Ringers 

I  ..     I  .. 

o 

— 

— 

— 

A  pair  of  gloves  at  Ashbourn 

2    .. 

6 

— 

Nov. 

4- 

Lost  at  cards  at  Throwley 

I    .. 

0 

— 

— 

— 

Sugar  plums  for  Tommy 

6 

— 

— 

6. 

Two  knives  at  Ashbourn 

3  •• 

o 

— 

— 

12. 

At  Castleton  ye  little  woman's  hat 

6 

— 

— 

— 

The  Singers  in  ye  Cave  (note  6) 

3  •• 

6 

— 

— 

— 

Candles  at  35.     The  man  that  shows  it  55. 

8  .. 

o 

— 

— 

I4. 

Bought  at  Bakewell  curiositys  set  in  marble 

10  .. 

6 

1778, 

Jan. 

17- 

Pd.  Thomas  Edmunds  his  fees  for  ringing  ye  bell  for 

my  aunt's  funeral 

2   .. 

o 

— 

— 

26. 

Gave  Mr.  Williams  for  proving  my  aunt's  will 

IO   .. 

6 

— 

March 

3- 

Gave  a  poor  soldier  from  America 

I    .. 

0 

— 

March 

8. 

Gave  a  man  at  ye  door  an  accident  from  thunder  & 

lightening 

2   .. 

6 

— 

Aug. 

13- 

Spent  in  an  expedition  at  Edgehill  &  horsier 

14   .. 

6 

— 

Nov. 

13- 

Expenses  on  ye  road  going  to  Alfreton 

4  ..     7  .. 

0 

— 

— 

24. 

At  ye  colliery  with  Gregory 

2   .. 

6 

— 

— 

31- 

Spent  with  Webster  at  Rouseley  in  beer  etc.  when 

we  killed  ye  pheasant 

2   .. 

6 
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£       s.        d. 

1778,  Dec.      15.     Gave  ye  Nottingham  weights  I  ..     o 

—        19.     My  wife's  expences  at  Ashbourn  (note  7)  8  ..     8  ..     o 

1779,  May      31-     Gave  ye  Morris  dancers  i  ..     o 
—     Oct.      20.     A  cap  for  Will  at  Coventry                                                               18  ..     o 

The  last  entry  in  the  book  is  on  Nov.  15,  1779.     The  first  had  been  on  Nov.  29, 
1756.     William  began  it,  Charles  finished  it. 

NOTES    ON    CHARLES    PALMER'S    JOURNAL. 

(1)  The  Black  Horse  was  at  Southam.     It  belonged  to  Charles  Palmer  till  1784, 
when  he  sold  it.     Shakespeare  was  mine  host. 

(2)  Besides  the  entries  quoted  about  huntsmen  there  is  an  entry  about  "  my 
huntsman,"  from  which  I  infer  that  he  kept  a  pack  of  hounds. 

(3)  Mr.  Ebdel.     I  think  this  must  be  Gilpin  Ebdel  of  Bishop's  Itchington.     In 
which  case  he  would  be  father  of  Bernard  Gilpin  Ebdel,  later  on  rector  of  Chilvers 
Colton,  who  married  Sally  Shilton,  the  little  girl  whom  the  Newdigates  took  up  on 
account  of  her  voice.     See  The  Cheverels  of  Cheverel  Manor  by  Lady  Newdigate- 
Newdegate,  1898,  p.  75,  220. 

(4)  Napton  Williams  means  Mr.  Williams,  rector  of  Napton,  to  distinguish  him 
from  Mr.  Williams,  rector  of  Ladbroke. 

(5)  What  is  a  Mubbery?     Not  in  N.  E.  D. 

(6)  At  Castleton  he  enters  a  payment  to  the  singers  in  ye  cave.     In  the  Journals 
of  Hon.  William  Hervey  he  mentions  being  at  Castleton  on  Aug.  21,  1776.      Went 
this  morning   into  the  great  cavern    to  the   distance  of  750  yards,  depth  from   the 
surface  207  yards ;  [part  is  called\  the   chancel,  where   three   men   sung    God  save 
the  King,  and  a  hymn  to  the  tune  of  Feltorfs  gavot,  a  fine  sounding  spot. 

(7)  Their  route  back  in  Feb.  1779  seems  to  have  been  Alfreton,  Derby,  Burton, 
Atherston,  Coventry,  Ladbroke. 


Charles  Palmer  died  on  August  2,  1806,  aged  69  years.  He  was  buried  at 
Ladbroke,  and  has  a  mural  monument  on  the  south  side  of  the  nave  in  Ladbroke 
church.  Anne,  his  widow,  was  buried  at  Ladbroke  on  June  14,  1810,  aged  68  years. 
Her  mural  monument  in  the  tower  describes  her  as  daughter  of  Francis  Goodwin  esq. 
of  Ashbourne  and  sister  to  Mrs.  Ellen  Morewood  of  Alfreton  hall.  But  that  is  wrong. 
His  name  was  Richard. 

Charles  Palmer's  will  is  dated  April  9,  1805,  and  was  proved  by  his  son  William 
on  Oct.  20,  1806  (P.C.C.).  He  recites  a  deed  poll  of  the  day  before  whereby  he 
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and  Anne  his  wife  granted  the  manor  and  farm  of  Ascot  to  their  three  children  thus : 
a  close  called  Further  Wettington  east,  21  acres  odd,  to  Charles  and  his  heirs  for 
ever;  a  close  called  Further  Wettington  west,  23  acres  odd,  to  Mary  Anne  and  her 
heirs  for  ever  ;  and  all  the  rest  to  William  and  his  heirs  for  ever.  But  as  he  wishes 
William  to  have  the  whole,  he  wills  to  Charles  ^1000,  and  ^3000  more  after  his 
wife's  death,  and  to  Mary  Anne  ^2000,  and  ^2000  more  after  his  wife's  death,  on 
condition  that  they  each  convey  their  close  to  William.  He  leaves  to  his  wife  the 
capital  messuage  of  Ladbroke  and  all  the  lands  in  his  own  occupation.  All  other 
lands  to  William.  He  leaves  to  Charles  and  his  heirs  for  ever  the  advowson  of 
Ladbroke.  William  is  his  sole  executor. 

These  were  the  three  children  of  Charles  and  Anne  Palmer  : — 

1.  William.     Born  at  Ladbroke  Dec.  19,  1780.     See  Gen.  VIII. 

2.  Charles.     Bapt.  at  Ladbroke  Nov.  23,  1782.      He   was   entered   at   Rugby 
school  at  Midsummer  1790.     The  printed  school  register  is  wrong  in  saying  that  he 
assumed  the  additional  surname  of  Morewood.     He  and  his  children  remained  and 
remain  Palmers.     He  matriculated  at  Oxford,  Christchurch,  on  Jan.  28,  1801,  and 
became  M.A.  in  1808.     The  Ladbroke  register  contains  a  memorandum  that  he  was 
married  at  Stanmore,  Co.  Midd.,  on  Jan.  22,  1823,10  Lady  Charlotte  Finch,  daughter 
of  Heneage,  4th  earl  of  Aylesford.     He  was  rector  of  Ladbroke  from  1808  to  1834 ; 
and  from    1834  till  his   death   of  the  neighbouring  parish  of  Lighthorne.     Lady 
Charlotte  died  at  Lighthorne  in  Jan.  1869,  and  he  in  Feb.  1871.     His  memorial 
stone  is  there.     They  had  these  five  children  : — 

(1)  Henry  Charles.     Born  at  Ladbroke  Aug.  1826.     He  married  Frances  Hughes- Hallett  of 
Heigham,  Co.  Kent,  and  had  several  children. 

(2)  Louisa.     Born  at  Ladbroke  Feb.  1824.     Married  in  1859  to  Edward  Bolton  King  of 
Chadshunt,  Co.  Warwick. 

(3)  Mary  Isabella.     Bapt.  at  Ladbroke  May  1825.     Living  at  Odiham  in  1903. 

(4)  Frances.     Bapt.  at  Ladbroke  Nov.  1827.     Married  in  1870  to  William  Charles  Bland  of 
Kington  Grange,  Co.  Warwick. 

(5)  Charlotte  Ellen.     Bapt.  at  Ladbroke  May  1829. 

3.  Mary  Anne.     Bapt.  at  Ladbroke  July  1787.      Married  Thomas  Bilbie  of 
Nettleworth  house,  Mansfield  Woodhouse,  Notts.     She  died  June  1866  aged  79,  he 
in  Aug.  1852  aged  76,  both  buried  at  Blidworth,  Notts. 

A  letter  from  her  father  to  Sir  Roger  Newdigate,  dated  at  Ladbrook,  April  25, 
1793,  thanks  him  for  the  guitar  and  watch  which  he  has  given  to  Mary  Anne.     An 
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account  dated  Dec.  19,  1798,  shows  that  she  went  to  a  school  at  Daventry  kept  by 
E.  Scriven  and  sisters.  Half  years  board  and  educating  Miss  Palmer  came  to 
8  guineas.  The  apothecary,  music,  dancing,  French  and  writing  brought  up  the 
total  to  ,£17  ..  9  ..  6. 

MARRIAGE    SETTLEMENT    OF    CHARLES    PALMER    AND    MARY 

NEWDIQATE. 

This  indenture  shows  various  small  purchases  made  by  William  Palmer  of  lands 
in  Ladbroke.  It  also  shows  of  what  the  Bedfordshire  estate  consisted.  I  omit  the 
uses  and  remainders  which  are  of  intolerable  length. 

Indenture  quadripartite  made  Oct.  5,  1733,  between  Charles  Palmer  of  Ladbroke  of  first  part  ; 
Rev.  Walter  Goodfellow,  rector  of  Ladbroke,  and  Dorothy  his  wife,  and  Elizabeth  Palmer  of 
Ladbroke  single,  of  second  part ;  Mary  Newdigate,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Sir  Richard  Newdigate 
of  Arbury  deceased  by  Elizabeth  his  wife,  of  third  part;  Sir  Edward  Newdigate  of  Arbury  bart., 
John  Newdigate  of  the  six  clerks  office,  London,  gent,  Sir  William  Wheeler  of  Leamington  Hastings 
bart.,  and  John  Biddulph  of  Cannock,  Co.  Stafford,  esq.,  of  fourth  part;  Whereas  a  marriage  is 
intended  shortly  to  be  had  between  Charles  Palmer  and  Mary  Newdigate,  Charles  Palmer  grants  to 
said  fourth  party  to  hold  to  the  several  uses  undermentioned 

All  that  manor  and  advowson  of  Ladbroke,  and  all  that  capital  messuage  or  manor  house  of 
Ladbroke  wherein  Charles  Palmer  now  dwells,  with  free  boards,  courts  leet,  courts  baron,  views  of 
frank  pledge,  etc.  etc.  to  such  manor,  advowson  and  manor  house  belonging  in  Ladbroke  and 
Southam ; 

And  all  those  closes  called  Edmunds  hill,  Edmunds  mead,  Mill  ground,  Mill  mead,  Furleigh's 
little  close,  Furleigh's  great  close,  Foxbeard  hill,  Ash  yard,  Withy  close,  Foreleys  close,  Whittington 
hill,  Calves  close,  Wiggons  two  grounds  otherwise  west  nether  ground  and  east  nether  ground, 
Horse  close,  Home  and  conduit  meads,  and  Little  downe  ; 

And  messuage  and  close  called  Brook  close  near  it  ;  and  close  of  pasture  heretofore  divided 
into  two  closes  called  Clay  pitt  closes  ;  and  close  called  the  five  leys  containing  2  acres  abutting 
upon  Radborne  way  towards  N.  ;  all  which  messuage  and  closes  were  purchased  by  William  Palmer, 
father  of  said  Charles,  from  William  Harris  and  Alice  his  wife  ; 

And  cottage,  close,  orchard  and  garden  purchased  by  said  W.  P.  of  William  Gibbs  ; 

And  cottage  with  orchard,  garden,  little  toft  or  croft  heretofore  of  William  Stanton  purchased 
by  said  W.  P.  of  Abraham  Murcott  gent.  ; 

And  cottage  etc.  purchased  by  said  W.  P.  of  Thomas  Jones  ; 

And  cottage  with  shop  and  barn  and  orchard  purchased  by  W.  P.  of  Anne  and  Richard 
Rawbone ; 

And  parcell  of  land  whereon  cottage  and  barn  formerly  stood,  and  yard,  garden,  orchard, 
close,  thereto  belonging,  purchased  by  W.  P.  of  Rebecca  and  William  Dixon  ; 

And  cottage  in  Bishops  Itchington  purchased  by  W.  P.  of  William  Thompson  ; 
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And  all  lands  in  Ladbroke  and  Bishops  Itchington  purchased  by  W.  P.  of  William  Driver ; 

And  Butts  closes,  Lower  Mill  hill  and  Wards  closes,  40  acres  in  Ladbroke,  lately  purchased  by 
said  Charles  Palmer  of  John  Smith  gent.  ; 

And  closes,  16  acres,  purchased  by  said  Charles  Palmer  of  John  Huit  and  now  in  occupation 
of  Thomas  Walford  gent.  ; 

And  three  yardlands  with  meadow  ground  thereto  belonging  in  the  parish  of  Hungry 
Harbury ;  and  two  yardlands  in  Southam  in  occupation  of  John  Barnacle  and  Thomas  Chaffing ; 
and  farm  in  Southam  in  occupation  of  John  Pratt. 

And  all  that  manor  of  Wardon  otherwise  Old  Wardon  in  Co.  Beds,  and  messuage  or  farm  in 
parish  of  Old  Wardon  formerly  in  occupation  of  said  William  Palmer  or  assign ;  and  that  other 
messuage  or  farm  in  occupation  of  Richard  Taylor  ;  and  that  other  messuage  or  farm  in  occupation 
of  John  Hancock;  and  all  those  tenements  and  lands  in  occupation  of  Sir  Samuel  Ongle  knight;  and 
parcel  of  ground  called  the  Warren  otherwise  Old  Wardon  Warren,  and  all  those  woods  and  wood 
grounds  containing  300  acres  ;  all  which  messuages,  farms  and  woods  are  within  said  manor  of 
Wardon  or  within  the  parishes,  hamlets,  liberties  or  precincts  of  Wardon,  Southill,  Hill  and  Broome  ; 
and  all  that  third  part  of  that  yearly  rent  or  fee  farm  of  ^119  ..  7  ..  8  issuing  from  said  manor  of 
Wardon  purchased  by  said  William  Palmer  of  John  Hassel  and  Sarah  his  wife. 
[Then  follow  the  uses.] 
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CHAPTER    XX. 

A  NEW  NAME. 
PALMER-MOREWOOD. 


A  new  name  requires  a  new  chapter,  even  though  the  family  dealt  with  is  the 
same  old  one  as  in  the  last. 

Gen.  VIII.     William  Palmer  alias  Palmer-Morewood,   1780 — 1863. 

William,  the  eldest  son  of  Charles  and  Anne  Palmer,  was  born  at  Ladbroke  on 
Dec.  19,  1780,  and  baptized  next  day.  He  was  entered  at  Rugby  school  at 
midsummer  1790.  On  Dec.  6,  1797,  he  matriculated  at  Oxford,  Magdalen  Coll.,  but 
did  not  take  a  degree.  In  August  1806  he  succeeded  to  the  estate  by  the  death  of 
his  father. 

In  1 8 10  and  thereabouts  letters  are  addressed  to  him  as  Captain  Palmer,  K.  O. 
Staffs.  Reg.  of  Militia,  at  Windsor.  While  there  the  Provost  of  Eton  and  Mrs. 
Goodall  request  the  honour  of  his  company  to  dinner  on  Thursday  next,  but  name 
no  hour.  But  another  invitation  from  them  names  4.30  as  the  hour  of  dinner.  The 
Earl  and  Countess  of  Harecourt's  card  names  4  o'clock  as  the  dinner  hour.  In 
1824  he  is  Colonel  Palmer. 

Having  got  into  the  nineteenth  century  I  shall  now  move  along  as  fast  as  I  can. 
In  December,  1815,  he  was  married  at  Yoxford  in  Suffolk  to  Clara  Blois,  second 
daughter  of  Sir  Charles  Blois  of  Cockfield  hall.  Sketches  and  needlework  remain  to 
show  this  lady's  skill  and  industry. 

On  July  19,  1825,  by  Royal  Licence  he  took  the  name  of  Morewood  in  addition 
to  Palmer,  and  became  Palmer-Morewood.  He  also  became  possessed  of  an  estate 
at  Alfreton  in  Derbyshire  where  coal  was  then  being  worked,  as  we  have  seen  from 
the  extracts  from  his  father's  journal  of  expences,  and  where  it  still  continues  to  be 
worked  on  a  much  larger  scale.  How  this  accession  of  name  and  estate  came  to  him 
must  be  explained. 
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His  mother,  as  we  have  seen,  was  Anne  daughter  of  Richard  Goodwin  of 
Ashbourne.  Her  elder  sister  was  Ellen,  wife  of  George  Morewood  of  Alfreton.  A 
fine  pair  of  full  length  portraits  of  George  and  Ellen  Morewood  by  Romney  hang  in 
the  dining  room  at  Alfreton.  George  Morewood  died  on  Jan.  i,  1792,  aged  72  years, 
without  children.  A  letter  to  Charles  Palmer  from  Joseph  Dodds,  12  Aldersgate 
street,  London,  dated  Feb.  8,  1792,  says  :  "I  send  two  mourning  rings  agreeable  to 
"an  order  received  from  Mrs.  Morewood.  It  is  usual  for  gentlemen  to  wear  them  on 
"  the  little  Finger."  The  Alfreton  estate  was  left  by  George  Morewood  to  his  widow, 
Ellen  Morewood. 

Ellen  Morewood  married  secondly  on  Feb.  7,  1793,  Henry  Case,  non-resident 
rector  of  Ladbroke.  They  were  married  at  Ladbroke  by  John  Shukburgh,  rector  of 
Bourton.  The  witnesses  were  Ellen  Oakden  and  Mary  Bilbie.  Mrs.  Morewood  did 
not  change  her  name,  but  Mr.  Case  changed  his  and  became  Case-Morewood.  He 
is  entered  in  the  marriage  register  as  Henry  Case,  but  he  signs  as  Henry  Case 
Morewood,  an  irregularity  which  might  have  led  to  bother. 

Ellen  Morewood  died  Oct.  10,  1824,  aged  83  years.  Henry  Case  Morewood 
died  June  21,  1825,  aged  78.  Both  have  tombstones  at  Alfreton.  After  their  deaths 
the  Alfreton  estate  came  by  will  to  her  nephew,  William  Palmer. 

So  it  was  that  William  Palmer  became  William  Palmer-Morewood  and  possessed 
of  a  goodly  estate  at  Alfreton.  Henceforth  he  resided  chiefly  at  Alfreton.  I  have 
been  told  by  his  grandson  that  he  often  walked  from  Alfreton  to  Ladbroke.  In 
June  1828  he  and  his  wife  were  in  Paris,  staying  at  Meurice's  hotel.  He  made  a 
good  many  purchases  of  various  kinds,  the  bills  for  which  remain.  In  Dec.  1813  a 
double  gun  from  Joseph  Manton  cost  50  guineas.  In  1827  a  gig  umbrella  from 
Mann  and  Stephens  at  Coventry  cost  14  shillings.  A  box  of  instantaneous  light  cost 
9  shillings,  and  matches  an  extra  half  crown,  from  William  Houghton,  stationer, 
161  New  Bond  St.  A  gilt  musical  clock  from  T.  Greensill,  460  Strand,  cost  16 
guineas.  A  new  landau  from  Charles  Holmes  of  Derby  cost  ^140,  and  extras  £20. 

At  the  end  of  1813  he  sold  to  Abraham  Blick  of  Long  Bridge,  Co.  Warwick,  a 
messuage  and  13  closes  lying  in  a  ring  fence  in  Southam,  adjoining  Banbury  turnpike 
road,  containing  i93a.  ..  2r.  ..  3p.  The  price  at  ^45  per  acre  was  ^8733  ..  13  ..  2. 
At  about  the  same  time  he  bought  from  Thermuthes  Fauquier,  widow,  and  William 
Fauquier  esq.  a  freehold  estate  of  583  acres  lying  in  Ladbroke  on  each  side  of  the 
turnpike  road  from  Southam  to  Banbury.  The  occupiers  were  Richard  Prue  of 
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Chapel  Ascot,  Edward  Smith  of  Ladbroke,  John  Franklin  of  Radford,  and  Joseph 
Spraggett  of  Bishops  Itchington. 

In  the  account  of  his  grandfather,  Charles  Palmer,  we  had  a  letter  from  a  road 
surveyor  showing  the  improvement  then  being  made  in  the  roads  to  adapt  them  to 
the  terrific  pace  of  the  new  coaches.  That  was  about  1750.  It  is  curious  to  find 
among  the  papers  of  the  grandson  just  one  hundred  years  later  a  bundle  of  letters 
from  an  official  of  a  railway  company,  which  is  just  going  to  knock  those  coaches  on 
the  head.  The  letters  to  William  Palmer-Morewood  were  written  in  1844  about  the 
proposed  railway  through  Ladbroke  from  (I  think)  Oxford  to  Rugby.  The  writer 
says  in  one  letter  that  he  will  call  on  such  and  such  a  day  "  with  our  engineer  Mr. 
Stephenson."  As  it  turned  out  the  railway  never  came  through  Ladbroke  but  went 
round  it,  owing  to  difficulties  raised  by  a  landowner,  not  Mr.  Morewood.  But  one 
can  see  where  the  ground  was  levelled  for  it  for  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  present 
line  between  Fenny  Compton  and  Harbury,  near  Ascot. 

He  died  in  Feb.  1863,  aged  82  years,  and  was  buried  at  Alfreton.  His  widow 
finished  her  days  at  Ladbroke  and  was  buried  there  in  Oct.  1865  aged  68  years.  Her 
tombstone  is  in  Ladbroke  churchyard.  These  were  their  four  children  : 

1.  Ellen.     Born  Dec.  12,  1816.     In  1826  this  young  lady  and  her  sister  Lucy 
were  at  a  school  kept  by  the  Misses  Byerley  at  Avonbank.     Miss  Maria  Byerley 
writes  at  Christmas  giving  their  respective  characters.     She  was  married  at  Alfreton 
in  Feb.  1844  to  Captain  George  Henry  Elliot  of  Farnborough  Park,  Co.  Hants,  and 
of  Binfield  Park,  Co.  Berks.     She  died  in  Feb.  1892,  he  in  August  1892. 

2.  Lucy.     Born    Dec.  n,   1817.      She   died   unmarried   at    Leamington    on 
Dec.  25,  1910,  aged  93  years.     Her  tombstone  is  in  Ladbroke  churchyard. 

3.  Charles  Rowland.     Born  Aug.  5,  1819.     See  Gen.  IX. 

4.  William  Frederick.     Born  Aug.  1821.     He  matriculated  at  Oxford,  Christ- 
church  Coll.,  June  3,   1840.     B.A.  1844.     (Foster's  Al.  Ox.)     A    barrister   of  the 
Middle  Temple.     In  June  1855  he  married  Lucy  Anne  Maria,  daughter  of  Charles 
Augustus  Johnson,  vicar  of  Enborne,  Berks.     He  died  at  Inverness  in  August  1861 
and  was  buried  at  Alfreton.     She  died  June  1896.     They  had  one  child,  Frederick 
William,  born  at  Leamington  in  May  1856. 

Gen.  IX.     Charles  Rowland  Palmer-Morewood,   1819 — 1873. 

He  was  born  at  Ladbroke  on  Aug.  5,  1819.  In  1826 — 1828  he  was  at  a  school 
at  Misterton  kept  by  Thomas  Burnaby.  His  master's  letters  to  his  father  show  that 
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he  was  not  very  industrious.  In  1826  he  says,  "Your  little  boy  has  not  yet  made 
"any  great  advances  in  literature."  In  1827,  "Sometimes  he  wont  learn  one  stanza 
"  of  Watts'  hymns  in  2  or  3  hours,  at  other  times  he  will  learn  two.  He  can  do  it  if 

"  he  will,  so  there  must  be  idleness  with  a  little  degree  of  obstinacy The 

"  most  wholesome  punishment  for  him  is  being  sent  to  bed,  which  he  does  not  at  all 
"like."  In  1828  though  "double  pains  and  trouble  have  been  taken  with  him,  he 
"has  not  made  very  rapid  progress.  A  change  of  school  may  be  of  service  to  him." 
In  1832  he  seems  to  have  been  at  a  school  at  Putney  kept  by  Edward  Trimmer.  Mr. 
Trimmer  writes  that  Charles  is  rather  idle  and  he  is  afraid  that  it  will  be  impossible  to 
get  him  ready  for  Eton  till  after  the  summer  vacation  of  1833.  He  says  that  his 
brother  Frederick  is  not  naturally  very  industrious,  but  that  he  can  "  persuade  him 
"  into  diligence,  but  Charles  I  candidly  confess  I  cannot."  In  the  Eton  school  list 
for  the  summer  of  1835  he  appears  as  captain  of  fourth  form. 

In  June  1842  he  was  married  at  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square,  to  Georgiana, 
second  daughter  of  Admiral  George  Anson  Byron,  7th  lord  Byron,  who  had  succeeded 
his  first  cousin,  the  poet,  in  1824.  Till  the  death  of  William  Palmer-Morewood  in 
1863  they  lived  at  Ladbroke,  and  there  all  their  children  were  born.  It  was  in  1863, 
when  they  moved  to  Alfreton  hall,  that  the  cup  also  changed  its  residence  from  the 
one  house  to  the  other.  (See  p.  127.) 

Charles  Rowland  Palmer-Morewood  died  at  Alfreton  on  Feb.  21,  1873.  His 
wife  survived  him  till  Jan.  1893.  Both  were  buried  at  Alfreton.  These  were  their 
five  sons  and  four  daughters,  all  born  at  Ladbroke  except  the  eldest : — 

(1)  Charles  Rowland,  1843 — 1910.     See  Gen.  X. 

(2)  Georgiana  Millicent.     Born  Sept.  1845.     Married  at  Alfreton  in  April  1868 
to  Samuel  Charles  Allsopp,  2nd  Baron  Hindlip. 

(3)  Adela.      Born  Nov.  1847.      Married  at  Alfreton  in  Dec.  1867  to  George 
Algernon  Beynon  Disney  Hackett  of  Moor  Hall  in  Sutton  Coldfield. 

(4)  Frances  Maud.     Born  March  1853.     Married  at  Alfreton  in  April  1872  to 
Cecil  Edward  Lyon,  Capt.  77th  Reg.,  of  Dalruskan,  Co.  Dumfries. 

(5)  William  Lewis  George.     Born  July  1854,      Was  in  the  merchant  service. 
Died  at  Charlotville  in  Virginia  1882. 

(6)  Ellen  Mary.     Born  March  1856.     Married  (i)  Alfred  Edward  Miller  Mundy 
of  Shipley  hall,  Co.  Derby.  (2)  Charles  Henry  John,  earl  of  Shrewsbury. 

(7)  George  Herbert.     Born  Aug.  1857.     Died  a  few  years  ago. 
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(8)  Alfred.     Born  April  1859.     Married  at  Boulogne  in  1883  Alice  Beatrice, 
daughter  of  Rev.  Francis  John  Hurt.     Of  their  two  children,  (i)  Violet  Cecilia  is 
married  to  Alister  F.  W.  Gourlay  of  Radlett,  Herts  ;  and   (2)   Thelma  to   David 
Macfarlan  of  Balancleroch  and  Achandram,  N.B. 

(9)  Ernest  Augustus.     Born  July  1860.     Living  in  Norway. 

Gen.  X.     Charles  Rowland  Palmer-Morewoody  1843 — 1910. 

The  eldest  son  of  Charles  Rowland  Palmer-Morewood,  he  was  born  at 
Southampton  on  June  7,  1843.  He  went  to  a  preparatory  school  kept  by  Mr. 
Congreve  at  Overslade  near  Rugby,  and  afterwards  to  private  tutors.  He  matriculated 
at  Oxford,  St.  John's  Coll.,  on  Oct.  18,  1862.  A  few  years  after  leaving  Oxford, 
having  a  desire  to  take  Orders,  he  went  to  the  Theological  College  at  Wells  in 
Somersetshire.  While  there  he  became  engaged  to  Patience  Mary  Hervey,  third 
surviving  daughter  of  Lord  Arthur  Hervey,  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells.  They  were 
married  at  Wells  on  July  17,  1873.  Having  shortly  before  succeeded  to  the  Alfreton 
and  Ladbroke  estates  by  the  death  of  his  father,  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  management  of  his  estates,  including  two  coal  mines,  could  not  be  combined  with 
the  duties  of  a  clergyman.  The  idea  of  entering  that  profession  was  therefore  given 
up,  and  during  the  thirty-seven  years  that  followed  his  closest  attention  was  given  to 
his  estates.  In  1880  he  was  high  sheriff  for  Warwickshire.  His  many  excellent 
qualities  gained  for  him  the  esteem  of  his  neighbours  of  all  degrees  and  classes,  and 
those  who  worked  for  him,  whether  above  ground  or  under  it,  regarded  him  as  a  true 
friend.  Though  not  a  genealogical  student  or  worker  he  took  a  keen  interest  in 
family  genealogy.  I  have  already  mentioned  the  pedigree  of  the  Palmer  family  which 
he  caused  to  be  made  (p.  131).  To  his  wife's  catalogue  of  the  Ladbroke  library  I 
have  alluded  in  another  chapter.  He  had  a  taste  for  foreign  travel,  several  shorter 
tours  with  his  wife  leading  up  to  a  longer  one  with  his  son  Rowland,  which  he  under- 
took in  1903-4.  In  the  course  of  it  he  went  round  the  world,  visiting  Egypt,  India, 
Ceylon,  China,  Japan  and  the  United  States.  His  portrait  in  this  chapter  is  from  a 
photograph  taken  in  Japan  during  this  tour. 

During  a  short  tour  on  the  continent  with  his  wife  he  was  taken  ill  and  died 
rather  suddenly  at  Paris  on  March  30,  1910.  He  was  buried  at  Alfreton  on  April  2 
amidst  many  signs  of  sorrow  and  esteem.  He  had  not  quite  reached  the  age  of 
67  years. 


Charles  R.  Palmer- Morewood  1843—1910. 
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These  are  the  children  of  Charles  Rowland  and  Patience  Mary  Palmer- 
Morewood  : — 

(1)  Rowland  Charles  Arthur.     Born  Jan.  1879.     Educated  at  Eton  and  Christ- 
church,  Oxford.     J.P.  for  Derbyshire  and  Warwickshire.     Late  Captain  Derbyshire 
Reg.  (Militia).     He  succeeded  to  the  estates  on  the  death  of  his  father  in  1910. 

(2)  Clara  Winifred  Sarah.     Born  at  Alfreton  Dec.  1881.     Married  at  Alfreton 
in  April  1905  to  Alwyne  Mason,  eldest  son  of  Robert  Harvey  Mason  of  Necton  hall, 
Norfolk,  and  has  two  sons  living. 

(3)  Anthony  Constantine.     Born  Aug.  1888.     Died  Jan.  1889. 

We  have  now  seen  on  paper  ten  generations  come  and  go,  starting  with  Ralph 
Palmer  of  Marston  who  died  in  1559.  We  have  travelled  from  the  first  year  of  the 
reign  of  queen  Elizabeth  to  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  George  V,  passing  through 
the  twelve  reigns  and  one  Commonwealth  that  lay  between  the  two.  It  is  always 
found  that  on  an  average  each  generation  fills  thirty  years  or  rather  more.  So  on 
finishing  a  pedigree  one  always  looks  to  see  whether  the  generations  in  it  have  filled 
the  right  number  of  years.  If  they  have  not  done  so,  suspicion  at  once  falls  on  the 
pedigree.  It  has  left  out  a  generation  if  the  years  be  too  many,  it  has  turned  one 
generation  into  two  if  the  years  be  too  few.  Either  of  these  two  things  is  easily 
done.  On  testing  this  pedigree  in  that  way  I  find  that  the  years  are  too  many  for 
the  generations.  Take  the  last  seven  generations,  starting  with  Sir  William  because 
we  know  the  year  of  his  birth,  1605.  From  1635  when  he  would  have  been  30  to 
the  death  of  the  late  Mr.  Palmer-Morewood  in  1910  at  the  age  of  67  years  is  two 
hundred  and  seventy  five  years.  It  should  be  two  hundred  and  ten.  Being 
absolutely  certain  that  in  this  case  I  have  not  left  out  a  generation  I  look  for  the 
cause  of  this  excess  of  sixty  years.  I  find  that  the  first  Charles  was  born  fifty  seven 
years  after  his  father,  his  son  was  born  forty  two  years  after  him,  and  his  son  thirty 
nine  years  after  him.  And  those  three  make  an  excess  of  forty  eight  years.  The 
average  of  thirty  years  to  a  generation  requires  an  average  distance  of  thirty  years 
between  the  birth  of  father  and  son.  And  if  three,  one  after  another,  exceed  this 
distance  without  the  others  making  up  for  il,  then  the  years  are  more  than  they 
should  be  according  to  the  law  of  averages.  So  for  this  excess  I  can  blame  the 
generations  and  not  the  pedigree. 

I  now  show  the  ten  generations  in  a  concise  form.  For  other  Palmer  pedigrees 
see  p.  135,  144,  154. 
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Ralph  Palmer  of  Marston  died  1559  =  Alice  Palmer  Pedigree  No.  4 

Thomas  of  Marston  died  1593  =  Joan  Fox 
Robert  Palmer,  alderman  of  London  d.  1630  =  Mary  Craddock  of  Stafford 


Sir  William  P.  =  Dorothy  Bramston     Barbara  =  Sir  Geo.  Clerke     Elizabeth  =  Anthony  Biddulph 
of  Clerkenwell 
and  Warden 
1605—1682 


William  Palmer  of  Ladbroke  =  (i)  Elizabeth  Clarke  wid.  10  more  see  Fed.  p.  154 

1635—1720  =  (2)  Mary  Skrimsher 

I     1656—1730 


Charles  Palmer  =  Mary  Newdigate         Dorothy  =  Walter  Goodfellow         Elizabeth  unm. 
11692 — 1764         died  1744  rector  of  Ladbroke  1690 — 1777 


William  unm.  Charles  =  Ann  Goodwin      Mary  unm.       Dorothy  =  H.  T.  Murcott       Maria 


1735—1772  1738—1806 


d.  1810  d.  1792  Elizabeth  d.  1806  unm.  Walter 

infants 


•f.  Chi 


William  P.  aft.  Morewood  =  Clara  Blois       Rev.  Charles  =  Lady  C.  Finch       Mary  Anne  =  Thos. 
1780—1863  d.  1865  Bilbie 

5  children 


Charles  Rowland  P-M.  =  Hon.  Georgiana       Will.  Fred.  =  L.  Johnson       E  len  =  Geo.  H.  Elliot 
I     1819 — 1873  Byron  d.  1861  Lucy  d.  1910  unm. 


Charles  Rowland  P-M.  =  Patience  M.       Will.  L.  G.         Alfred  Georgiana         Fr.  Maud 

1843 — 1910  Hervey      Geo.  H.  Ernest  Aug.         Adela  Ellen 


Rowland  C.  H.  P-M.  Clara  W.  S.  =  Alwyne  Mason  Anthony  C.  d.  infant 

1879 
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CHAPTER    XXI. 

DOMESTIC   LETTERS  1740—1756. 
PALMER  AND  NEWDIGATE. 


I  put  into  this  chapter  a  bundle  of  letters  that  have  been  preserved  at  Ladbroke. 
They  are  nearly  all  written  to  Elizabeth  Palmer,  daughter  of  William  and  Mary 
(Skrimsher)  Palmer.  She  looked  after  the  children  of  her  brother  Charles  after  the 
death  of  their  mother  Mary  (Newdigate)  Palmer  on  May  6,  1744.  Her  own  long 
life  stretched  from  1690  to  1777. 

The  letters  signed  E.  Newdigate  are  written  by  Elizabeth,  widow  of  Sir  Richard 
Newdigate,  daughter  of  Sir  Roger  Twisden,  and  mother  of  Sir  Roger  Newdigate  and 
his  three  sisters,  (i)  Elizabeth,  wife  of  John  Chichester,  (2)  Mary  wife  of  Charles 
Palmer,  (3)  Juliana  wife  of  John  Ludford, 

The  letters  signed  Sophia  Newdigate  are  written  by  the  first  wife  of  Sir  Roger, 
who  was  daughter  of  Edward  Conyers  of  Copt  hall  in  Essex.  She  died  in  1774. 
There  is  no  mistaking  her  strong  good  sense  and  her  genuine  kindness  towards  her 
three  motherless  nieces,  Molly,  Dolly  and  Bessy.  But  she  does  not  allow  it  to  be 
forgotten  what  their  position  is,  being  not  merely  daughters  of  Charles  Palmer  but 
"nieces  of  Sir  Roger."  (No.  20.)  Apparently  Mrs.  Wynne  got  into  hot  water 
through  forgetting  this.  See  letter  No.  7. 

Letter  No  i  is  the  only  one  written  by  Mary  (Newdigate)  Palmer,  and  the  only 
one  written  before  her  death.  She  writes  to  her  sister-in-law  then  in  London.  The 
letter  is  a  very  natural  one  with  nothing  of  The  Complete  Letter  Writer  about  it. 
There  is  no  year  to  it,  but  as  she  died  in  1744  that  is  the  latest  possible  year.  Willy 
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whose  praises  are  so  enthusiastically  sung  was  born  in  Jan.  1735.  As  his  brother  is 
mentioned  who  was  born  in  Aug.  1738,  1739  is  the  earliest  possible  year  of  its  being 
written.  If  Mr.  Lens  is  the  best  known  miniature  painter  of  that  name,  the  year  of 
the  letter  must  be  1739  or  1740,  for  he  died  in  London  on  Dec.  30,  1740.  But  he 
had  two  sons  who  were  also  miniature  painters,  and  it  might  be  one  of  them.  The 
little  boy's  picture  is  not  at  Ladbroke  now,  unless  "  little  boy  "  is  a  nickname  for 
Charles  the  father,  in  which  case  it  is.  (See  chapter  on  the  Portraits.)  "Mama" 
who  is  expected  is  Elizabeth,  dowager  lady  Newdigate.  Watt.  B.,  who  is  so  anxious 
about  his  wastcoat,  is  probably  Walter  Bagot,  born  in  1731,  younger  son  of  Sir  Walter 
Bagot,  afterwards  rector  of  Blithfield,  died  in  1806.  He  was  a  friend  and 
correspondent,  says  Collins'  Peerage,  of  the  poet  Cowper.  He  had  eight  sisters,  who 
would  be  the  young  ladies  whose  letters  were  left  unanswered. 

I  have  prefixed  to  each  letter  such  explanatory  notes  as  seemed  to  be  wanted. 
All  dates  and  addresses  within  [  ]  are  mine. 

No.  1.    [Mary  Palmer]  To  Mrs.  Palmer  at  Mr.  Coxs,  Corn  Factor, 
in  Devonshire  street,  London. 

Ladbrooke,  Mar.  22  [c.  1740]. 

Dear  Sister,  We  received  all  ye  things  as  Brushes  etc.  very  exact  and  well 
and  give  you  many  thanks.  Dear  Willy's  Caps  are  delightfull  Pritty,  but  must  beg 
with  your  leave,  good  Madam,  to  return  ye  broad  Lace,  and  ye  first  time  you  write 
pray  let  us  know  ye  several  prizes  of  each,  and  we  are  afraid  you  forget  that  we  have 
a  great  Boy  and  not  a  Lillyput.  These  Caps  will  all  be  outgrown  in  a  very  short 
time,  so  that  if  they  are  very  cheap  I  must  trouble  you  for  some  a  great  deal  biger 
than  these.  If  I  was  to  pretend  to  tell  you  all  our  Dear  Precious  tricks  I  coud 
never  finish.  First  his  Plough  he  is  very  fond  of,  but  thinks  himself  too  much  a  Man 
to  use  his  go  cart ;  he  hates  that  and  has  left  it  for  his  Bro.  or  Sis.  He  is  a  very 
cleanly  baby,  if  ever  he  makes  a  slop  he  runs  for  ye  Broom  and  reproves  himself  by 
making  his  pritty  grunting  noise.  He  sings  charmingly  and  very  much  and  knows 
everything  and  [does]  whatever  we  bid  him  do.  He  knows  all  ye  Cupboards  both  here 
and  at  ye  Parsonage,  for  when  hes  there  he  runs  to  Mrs.  Wright  and  will  have  ye  key 
and  puts  it  in  ye  door  himself.  He  has  cut  a  great  tooth  and  has  many  more  coming. 
In  short  he  is  a  charming  delightfull  Boy.  We  expect  Mama  every  day  this  week, 
for  she  has  sent  us  word  that  she  comes  about  Lady  day,  and  Mrs.  Du  Communs  is 
to  be  here  on  Wednesday.  Im  sorry  you  have  laid  aside  all  thoughts  of  being  here, 
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for  at  such  a  time  it  is  a  very  friendly  Office  to  both  your  Brother  and  me  to  take 
some  care  of  ye  house  and  familly  affairs.  Your  hog  will  ruin  you  for  corn  ;  ye  worst 
is  33.  per  strike.  As  to  ye  bills  your  Brother  desires  you  to  send  all  ye  sums  and  he 
will  order  ye  money,  ('em  that  you  took  up  he  means  you  must  send  the  summs  of.) 
He  desires  to  know  what  ye  London  Evening  Post  will  cost  to  have  it  constantly 
frank't,  and  Mr.  Lens  he  desires  that  you'll  find  and  take  little  Boy's  picture  away, 
and  Mr.  Pargetter  to  send  ye  ring  in  some  of  your  parcels,  and  we  desire  you'd  send 
us  a  frail  of  Malega  and  61b.  of  Tarr  Raisons,  and  when  you  can  get  me  some 
exceeding  good  hair  Powder,  and  I  used  to  put  lib.  of  perfum'd  to  3  or  4  of  Plain, 
and  some  Ceiling  Wax.  Watt  B.  has  been  here  this  days  ;  he  says  his  father  is  worse, 
he  desires  you'll  remember  his  Wastcoat,  and  his  sisters  have  writ  several  times  but 
have  had  no  answer  from  you.  Ye  News  we  have  now  comes  to  £i  ..  13  per  year, 
so  your  Brother  desires  you'll  get  ye  other  for  that  price,  or  under  if  you  can,  from 
one  of  ye  tory  Coffee  houses,  and  pray  at  your  leisure  get  some  Cotton  for  Quilting. 
Your  Dear  Brother  joins  with  me  in  Love  and  Service  to  you  from  Your  very  affect. 
M.  Palmer.  [P.S.  in  another  hand.]  Dear  Betty,  send  me  the  onion  seed  {rest 
illegible}. 

No.  2.     [Elizabeth  Chichester  to  Elizabeth  Palmer.] 

The  writer  is  Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Newdigate,  sister  of  Mary  Palmer,  and 
wife  of  John  Chichester,  younger  brother  of  the  earl  of  Donegal.  Their  son,  Arthur  Chichester, 
succeeded  his  uncle  as  earl  of  Donegal  and  was  created  a  marquis.  The  writer  lost  her  husband  in 
June  1746,  and  died  herself  in  1747. 

Abinger,  Oct.  9,  1744. 

Dear  Cosen,  You  may  justly  condemn  me  for  being  very  rude  in  not  returning 
you  thanks  for  your  letters,  but  till  Cosen  Richard  Newdigate  told  me  you  wrote  I 
never  heard  one  word  of  it.  I  shoud  have  wrote  before  now  to  enquire  after  all  our 
friends  at  Ladbrook,  but  have  been  very  ill  of  a  fever  and  am  but  just  able  to  hold  a 
pen.  Mr.  Chichester  hopes  Bro.  Palmer  will  excuse  his  not  writing,  for  he  is  so 
hurried  with  his  own  and  Lord  Donegall's  bussyness  that  he  has  hardly  one  moment 
to  himself.  We  both  return  thanks  for  the  rings,  are  very  much  concern'd  for  the 
melancholy  occasion,  but  hope  Bro.  Palmer  will  endeavour  to  support  his  very  great 
loss  as  much  as  possible  for  the  sake  of  his  little  family.  Your  being  with  him  must 
be  very  great  comfort  to  him.  Mr.  Chichester  and  I  joyn  in  our  compliments  to 
Bro.  Palmer,  yourself  and  all  the  little  Family.  I  am,  Dear  Madam,  your  affect. 
Cosen  &  humble  servant,  E.  Chichester. 
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No.  3.    [Elizabeth,  Lady  Newdigate,  to  Elizabeth  Palmer.] 

Harefield  Place,  Dec.  26,  1744. 

Dear  Cousen,  Your  letter  of  ye  loth  with  ye  account  of  Mr.  Palmer's  recovery 
gave  great  sattesfaclion  to  my  self,  my  son  and  daughter  who  were  here  when  I 
received  it  ye  22nd  of  this  mounth.  We  were  very  uneasey  never  having  heard  a 
word  from  any  of  your  family  since  ye  servant  was  at  Ladbrooke,  Daughter  Chichester 
sending  us  word  that  she  had  heard  that  Mr.  Palmer  was  very  ill.  I  shoud  be  very 
glad  if  he  woud  consent  to  what  I  advisd.  Sure  it  is  but  a  trifle  and  may  prolong 
his  life,  for  tho  at  present  (thank  God)  he  is  better  yett  ye  return  must  be  feared,  and 
I  wish  he  woud  consent  to  do  every  thing  that  has  ye  least  probability  of  prolonging 
his  life.  I  think  Mr.  Parker  at  Packington  has  found  great  benifit  by  ye  remedy  and 
ye  use  of  ye  Bath.  I  beg  Mr.  Palmer  will  try  both  and  think  of  ye  consequence  of 
his  life  and  health.  Sir  R.  N.  and  Lady  spent  to  or  three  days  with  me,  are  both 
very  well,  they  are  now  at  Mr.  Conyers  where  they  are  to  spend  their  Xmas.  I'm 
sorry  poor  Watty  is  so  weakly  a  child,  but  hope  he  may  out  grow  it  as  some  of  ye 
others  have  done.  Dear  children,  I  pray  God  in  Heaven  to  bless  them  and  send 
them  many  happy  new  years,  the  same  to  your  self,  Mr.  Palmer  &  Mr.  Goodfellow, 
with  my  complements,  which  is  all  from,  Dear  Cousen,  your  most  affect,  humble 
servant  E.  Newdigate. 

Please  only  to  direct  ye  letters  to  my  son  at  this  place,  they  will  come  safe  and 
free.  My  service  to  Mr.  Hayward  &  Mrs.  Pargater.  I  hope  when  ye  spring  is  a 
little  more  advanced  you  will  order  Watty's  limbs  to  be  rubd  with  ye  oyl  of  black 
snails  and  ye  small  of  his  back,  and  flannel  to  be  put  where  he  is  bath'd. 

No.  4.     [Lady  Newdigate]  to  Mrs.  Eliz.  Palmer  at  Ladbrooke  near  Southam. 

Little  Watty  is  Walter  Palmer  whose  mother  had  died  ten  months  ago  in  giving  him  birth. 
Not  even  the  oil  of  black  snails  rubbed  on  the  small  of  his  back  could  lengthen  his  life.  The 
unkindness  of  Mr.  Goodfellow,  the  rector,  who  died  a  few  days  before  little  Watty,  consisted  in  not 
leaving  the  Palmers  a  legacy  and  in  being  kind  to  somebody  else. 

Spring  Garden,  March  19,  1744  [1744/5]. 

Dear  Cousen,  We  are  all  concernd  to  hear  of  Mr.  Palmer's  loss  of  poor  little 
Watty,  but  as  he  was  so  weakly  he  coud  have  little  hopes  of  his  life.  We  are  also 
greatly  surprizd  and  concernd  at  Mr.  Goodfellow's  unkindness  to  him  and  children 
and  also  to  your  self.  I  always  expected  he  woud  have  left  him  a  handsome  legasey 
considering  what  he  has  had  out  of  your  family,  but  there  is  plainly  no  depending 
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on  dead  men  shoose,  and  as  I  thank  God  Mr.  Palmer  has  his  health,  he  (tis  a  mercy) 
did  not  want  his  assistance.  All  here  join  with  me  in  complements  to  him,  your  self 
and  ye  dear  children.  My  daughter  is  as  well  as  can  be  expected,  Sir  Ro.  and  ye 
rest  of  my  family  very  well,  which  with  my  Blessing  where  due  is  all  from,  Dear 
Couzen,  your  most  affectionate  humble  servant  E.  Newdigate. 

No.  5.    [Elizabeth  Chichester  to  Elizabeth  Palmer.] 

Abinger,  April  15,  1745. 

Dear  Cosen,  It  is  so  long  since  I  had  the  Pleasure  of  hearing  from  you, 
that  I  am  very  much  afraid  you  did  not  receive  my  last  letter.  We  sincerely  condole 
with  you  and  Brother  Palmer,  and  very  sorry  to  hear  of  your  late  loss  of  Mr. 
Goodfellow  and  my  dear  little  Godson,  but  hope  this  will  find  Bro.  Palmer  and  all 
the  Family  in  perfect  health.  I  bless  God  we  and  Dear  Children  are  so.  I  shoud 
before  now  have  given  you  this  trouble,  but  have  lately  been  much  hurried  with 
busyness  and  company.  Mr.  Chichester  hopes  his  Godson  received  his  letter.  We 
and  Dear  Boys  joyn  in  affectionate  compliments  to  you,  Brother  Palmer  and  little 
Family.  Believe  me  with  great  sincerity,  Dear  Madam,  your  affect,  cosen  and 
humble  servant,  E.  Chichester. 

No.  6.    [Juliana  Ludford  to  Elizabeth  Palmer.] 

The  writer  is  the  youngest  of  the  three  sisters  of  Sir  Roger  Newdigate,  wife  of  John  Ludford 
of  Ansley,  Co.  Warwick. 

Essex  Street,  Dec.  15,  1745. 

Dear  Madam,  I  return  you  many  thanks  for  the  favour  of  yours  and  did 
intend  to  write  to  you  this  day  about  Willy's  linnen  had  I  not  received  yours.  Not 
hearing  any  thing  from  brother  Palmer  of  my  nephews  going  to  Ladbrook  this  Xmas 
we  proposed  sending  him  to  Abinger  &  expected  my  sister  to  send  horses  for  him 
every  day,  but  on  Friday  had  a  letter  from  her  that  she  coud  not  have  him,  she  was 
so  often  ill  (and  indeed  she  gives  herself  up  so  much  to  melancholy  &  grief  that  I 
wish  she  does  not  prejudice  her  health  &  render  herself  unfit  to  manage  the  great 
concern  of  taking  care  for  her  own  children).  Upon  this  I  sent  for  him  to  my  house 
intending  to  divert  him  as  well  as  I  coud,  but  on  Saterday  received  a  letter  from 
Mamma  wherein  she  desir'd  he  might  go  to  Harefield,  so  I  sent  him  down  on  tuesday 
in  the  Uxbridge  coach  and  hope  he  is  safe  there,  tho'  he  has  been  so  Idle  as  not  to 
let  us  know  how  he  got  down.  If  you  please  to  make  Mr.  [/.  e.  Master]  Palmer  4  or 
6  shirts  with  ruffes  it  will  be  enough,  the  rest  plain,  these  that  he  has  are  fit  to  wear 
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no  where  but  just  in  school,  the  sleeves  are  quite  too  short,  they  dont  come  much 
below  his  elbow,  &  the  collars  so  big  that  they  cant  be  kept  buttond,  if  you  please  to 
put  a  peice  of  Cambrick  round  the  necks  of  his  shirts  and  so  to  tie  it  with  a  black 
ruban  it  is  much  more  wore  and  looks  much  preetier  for  so  fat  a  boy  then  [than]  a 
stock.  As  to  sending  you  Cambrick,  you  may  buy  it  much  cheaper  in  the  Country 
for  they  are  excessive  dear  here ;  his  rufles  should  be  two  inches  deep  with  narrow 
hem,  and  that  round  the  collar  about  one  inch,  and  no  stock  at  all.  He  likewise 
want  some  better  pocket  hanckerchiefs,  blew  and  white  are  the  best,  but  then  they 
shoud  be  much  larger  &  finner  then  these  that  he  has.  I  woud  put  Cambrick  for  his 
rufles,  you  need  not  fear  but  he  will  wear  them  out  before  they  are  put  down.  I 
dont  know  any  boy  at  the  shcool  goes  more  abroad  or  sees  better  company  then  his 
honour,  therefore  now  his  choath  [sic]  are  so  handsome  I  woud  have  his  linnen  also 
so.  Indeed  he  is  so  sweet  a  temperd  easy  boy  that  every  body  is  fond  of  his  company. 
I  this  day  sent  by  the  Southam  carrier  three  bonnets  for  my  three  neices,  and  two 
etudles  [?]  one  for  Dolley  and  one  for  Betty,  a  pencil  black  at  one  end  red  at  the 
other,  a  pair  of  compasses  (which  I  am  sorry  are  so  big)  &  a  measure  for  Charley ; 
they  was  sent  to  the  carrier  the  week  before  but  was  too  late,  I  paid  the  carrage  but 
did  not  writ  car.  pd,  but  beg  it  may  not  be  paid  again.  You  have  so  many  secretarys 
that  write  so  well  that  I  beg  you  will  set  them  to  work  and  let  me  now  &  then  hear 
how  you  all  do.  Dolly  writes  very  preetily  and  I  dare  say  will  be  glad  to  be  employd 
by  you  as  you  dont  love  writing  your-self.  I  was  very  sorry  I  coud  have  so  little  of 
my  nephews  &  neices  company  last  time,  but  hope  please  God  I  live  to  have  them  a 
little  longer  next  year,  and  if  you  woud  come  with  them  it  woud  add  much  to  the 
pleasure,  but  this  I  intend  to  talk  of  next  summer  at  Ladbrook.  I  beg  mine,  Mr. 
Ludford's  &  Juli :  compliments  with  those  of  the  season  to  Mr.  Palmer  &  fireside. 
Mr.  Ludford  begs  you  to  accept  his,  and  I  am,  dear  Madam,  your  most  obliged 
humble  servant  Juli :  Ludford. 

No.  7.    [Mrs.  D.  Wynne  to  Elizabeth  Palmer.] 

I  do  not  know  who  this  lady  is  nor  how  related.    Bedwell  park,  if  it  is  in  Co.  Herts,  had  been 
the  residence  of  Thomas  Atkins  who  married  Bridget  Palmer.     See  p.  153.     The  only  clue  to  the 
year  when  it  was  written  is  the  fact  of  Willy  being  at  school. 
Bedwell  Park,  May  5,  [c.  1746]. 

Dear  Couzin,  I  have  design'd  every  post  since  I  carried  Willey  to  school  to 
have  return'd  you  and  my  couzin  thanks  for  ye  liberty  he  gave  me  in  sending  for  his 
son,  and  as  I  am  kept  here  by  Mr.  Wynnes  illness  I  should  have  had  no  opportunity 
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of  making  use  of  that  liberty  till  winter,  so  had  him  here  a  week  with  Tom  in  ye 
Hollidays.  We  did  what  we  could  to  make  this  place  agreable  to  him  and  succeed'd 
so  well  that  he  has  promis'd  to  come  again  next  Easter.  In  ye  mornings  they  hunt'd 
Rats,  rid  out  in  ye  afternoon,  either  whent  a  Rabbet  shooting  with  ye  servant,  for 
they  was  not  trusted  with  a  gun,  visited  a  neighbour's  son  from  Eaton  &  fish'd,  at 
night  play'd  at  Pope  Jone.  He  is  fine  good-natured  sensible  Boy  as  can  be.  This 
is  not  only  my  sentiments  but  that  of  all  ye  gentlemen  here  &  join  with  me  in  wishing 
that  ye  Esquire  would  let  him  learn  to  dance  &  Fence,  as  it  would  give  him  an  Air 
&  be  of  great  service  to  him.  I  was  surprized  with  a  visit  from  my  son  from  Oxford 
last  Friday,  he  stayd  till  Wensday.  I  told  him  of  my  couzin's  kind  invitation  &  he 
desires  his  compliments  &  will  take  an  opportunity  of  seeing  his  friends  at  Ladbrook. 
I  am  very  sorry  Lady  Newdicate  should  construe  that  for  a  disrespect  which  was 
never  design  as  such  to  Miss  Palmer  either  by  me  or  my  girls,  but  as  I  saw  ye  child 
at  school  &  ask'd  her  to  come  to  me  I  own  I  had  no  notion  that  would  have  been 
agreable  to  Lady  Newdicate  to  have  had  intire  stranger  to  have  visit'd,  for  of  course 
in  good  maners  she  must  have  return'd  my  visit,  &  that  would  have  forced  a  new 
acquaintance  on  her,  this  I  thought  but  see  how  great  was  my  ignorance  when  you 
here  ye  notions  of  ye  great  Ladys.  Pray  my  compliments  to  my  couzin  &  tell  him 
that  nothing  is  better  for  his  complaint  than  Exercise  &  wish  he  would  try  that  and 
change  of  Air  &  bring  you  with  him  here.  Believe  me  we  shall  be  glad  to  see  you 
&  ye  two  gouty  gentry  may  talk  ye  matter  over  while  you  and  I  confabulate  ye  Dairy 
over.  I  was  glad  to  hear  by  Mr.  Carew  who  was  at  Bath  when  he  was  that  he  does 
not  think  him  so  bad  as  you  seem  to  do.  All  here  join  in  compliments  &  I  am  your 
oblig'd  humble  servant  D.  Wynne. 

No.  8.    [Elizabeth  Lady  Newdigate  to  Elizabeth  Palmer.] 

Cousin  Newdigate  whose  death  is  mentioned  must  be  Richard  of  the  Inner  Temple,  who  died 
in  1745.  He  was  son  of  Thomas  of  Lewes  in  Sussex,  who  was  son  of  the  first  baronet,  and  he  was 
brother  of  John  of  the  six  clerks  office  who  was  one  of  the  parties  to  Charles  Palmer's  marriage 
settlement. 

Dec.  29,  1745/6.     Harefield  Place. 

Dear  Cousen,  I  return  many  thanks  for  your  letter,  but  am  sorry  you  are 
lame  and  not  able  to  writ  your  self.  I  sencerely  rejoice  &  congratulate  you  on  Dear 
Willys  happy  recovery  of  ye  small  pox,  and  wish  all  my  grandchildren  were  as 
happy I  think  I  never  see  him  so  well  and  hearty  in  every  respect,  nor 
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so  merry  and  lively.  I  feard  he  would  find  this  place  too  dull,  but  I  have  got  him 
a  Ball  and  top  and  intend  battledoor  and  shuttle  cocke.  My  man  &  him  togeather 
(with  thees  helps)  have  no  time  to  spear.  I  hope  Mr.  Palmer  received  my  letter 
and  does  not  think  of  sending  for  him  thees  holydays  for  fear  of  his  taking  cold,  ye 
weather  and  roads  so  bad.  My  son  had  a  suddin  journy  to  Town  on  account  of 
Cousen  Newdigate's  death.  I  dont  know  how  he  has  left  his  affairs,  there  was  no  will 
in  Town.  After  ye  funeral  my  son  &  Mr.  Ludford  went  down  into  Sussex,  and  I 
have  not  heard  since.  I'm  very  sorry  for  Lady  Leigh,  she  will  be  a  great  loss  to  her 
poore  children.  I  have  nothing  from  hence  worth  writing,  shall  conclude  with  my 
blessing  to  Mr.  Palmer  &  fier  side,  with  my  hearty  wishes  of  many  happy  new  years 
to  your  self  and  every  one  of  them  from,  Dear  Couzen,  your  affect :  humble  servant 
E.  Newdigate. 

Willy  sends  duty  to  his  papa,  love  to  bro.  &  sis.,  and  service  to  your  self. 

No.  9.    [Elizabeth  Lady  Newdigate  to  Elizabeth  Palmer.] 

The  Bagots,  Chesters  and  Skrimshers  were  united  by  more  than  one  intermarriage,  and  in 
1755  Charles  Bagot  took  the  name  of  Chester.  Old  cousin  Jones  is  William  Jones  the  barrister, 
who  married  Elizabeth  Skrimsher,  sister  of  Sir  Charles  Skrimsher  and  of  Mary  Palmer  sen. 
See  p.  186.  Lady  Chester  might  be  the  widow  of  Sir  Charles  Skrimsher,  who  afterwards  married 
Sir  John  Chester. 

Harefield  Place,  Feb.  20,  1746/7. 

Dear  Cousen,  I  return  thanks  for  ye  favour  of  your  letter  and  am  extreemly 
concerned  for  poore  Charley's  ilness,  and  heartily  wish  Mr.  Palmer  would  have  some 
other  advice  than  what  he  has  so  long  depended  upon  without  success,  for  tls 
impossible  ye  child  can  continue  (if  it  please  God  he  doe  recover  this  shock)  having 
such  frequent  returns.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  he  is  better  and  that  Mr.  Palmer 
is  recovered  of  his  goute.  I  thank  God  Daughter  Ludford  is  much  recovered.  Her 
eldest  girl  is  with  me  and  ye  youngest  is  nursed  in  my  Parish  and  like  to  doe  very 
well.  I  had  ye  good  luck  to  get  a  very  good  nurse  for  it.  Molly  Palmer  has  been 
down  with  me  several  times,  is  a  very  good  girle  and  as  sweet  a  temper  as  her  brother. 
My  son  &  daughter  are  extreem  kind  to  both.  I'm  very  sorry  Mr.  Palmer  has  got  ye 
murrin  amongst  his  cattle.  It  has  been  very  fatal  about  London,  but  gone  off  at 
present.  I  thank  God  we  have  not  had  it  in  our  parts.  I  hear  Lady  Chester  has 
lost  her  4th  husband,  and  that  old  cousen  Jones  is  dead.  I  beg  my  blessing  to  Mr. 
Palmer  and  his  fierside.  With  complements  to  all  friends  conclude  from,  Dear 
Cousen,  your  most  affect,  humble  servant  E.  Newdigate. 
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No.   10.    [W.  Heywood]  to  Mrs.  Palmer  at  Ladbrooke  near  Southam. 

I  think  this  must  be  Wilmot  Heywood,  who  had  apparently  been  a  tutor  to  the  Palmer  boys, 
and  has  just  been  appointed  to  the  living  of  Paxton,  Co.  Hunts.  Mr.  Devie,  rector  of  Ladbroke,  had 
died  in  Oct.  1746.  The  letter  is  written  from  Godmanchester. 

Godmr,  April  9,  1747. 

Dear  Madam,  I  received  ye  letter  you  sent  last  Feb.,  by  which  one  may 
judge  what  a  Loss  I  had  some  time  before  when  you  did  me  the  like  favor,  a  loss 
that  your  Pen  only  can  make  up.  Surely  nothing  can  be  more  agreable  than  a  long 
letter  from  an  old  friend.  I  wish  in  my  turn  I  coud  be  as  entertaining.  It  is  what 
I  shoud  attempt  were  you  as  well  acquainted  in  this  neighbourhood.  I  hope  Mr. 
Palmer  has  got  rid  of  his  gout  and  Master  Charles  enjoys  better  health.  Tis  a 
pleasure  to  hear  so  good  an  account  of  my  Pupil  and  Miss  Molly.  The  advantages 
which  they  have  in  point  of  Education  tis  a  pity  the  Rest  shoud  want  long,  as  they  are 
very  deserving.  I  was  not  much  surprised  at  the  news  of  Mr.  Devy's  death,  knowing 
how  infirm  he  was.  May  the  new  Rector  prove  a  good  man  for  Mr.  Palmer's  credit 
and  for  the  sake  of  ye  whole  Parish,  which  I  must  always  respect.  I  suppose  Mrs. 
Shafto  is  upon  ye  brink  of  matrimony,  if  matters  are  not  already  consummated.  Who 
her  Admirer  is  I  dont  know.  A  near  relation  of  the  Lady  said  upon  ye  occasion  that 
nobody  woud  marry  her  for  her  beauty.  When  we  shall  settle  at  Paxton  is  uncertain. 
I  can  only  say  wherever  we  are  we  shall  be  all  very  glad  to  wait  upon  you  woud  you 
oblige  us  with  your  company,  especially,  Dear  Madam,  your  most  humble  servant 
W.  Heywood. 

My  humble  service  always  attends  Mr.  Palmer  &  ye  young  Gentry. 

No,  11.    [Sophia,  Lady  Newdigate,]  to  Charles  Palmer  Esq.  at  Ladbrooke. 

Spring  Gardens,  April  25,  1747. 

Dear  Sir,  The  news  I  have  to  tell  you  will  not  I  hope  make  you  at  all 
uneasy,  since  it  is  attended  with  such  good  circumstances.  Molly  Palmer  has  ye 
small  pox,  this  is  ye  fifth  day,  Dr.  Hall  attends  her  and  says  it  is  so  fine  a  sort  he  is 
in  no  fears  for  her.  She  is  not  full  nor  has  not  one  bad  symptom.  Her  spirits  are 
good  and  she  thinks  she  has  only  a  rash.  She  is  in  our  own  house,  has  a  good  nurse 
and  shall  not  want  for  care.  You  shall  hear  constantly  every  post,  and  I  hope  to  be 
able  to  give  you  always  as  good  accounts.  My  love  and  Sir  Roger's  to  all.  In  great 
haste  Your  affect,  sister  S.  Newdigate. 
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No.  12.    [Sophia,  Lady  Newdigate,]  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Palmer  at  Ladbrooke. 

{Abstract^  London,  May  12,  1747.  Sorry  that  Mr.  Palmer  is  so  much 
indisposed  with  gout.  Molly  is  so  well  (after  small  pox)  that  the  doctor  thought  that 
country  air  was  all  she  wanted  for  her  recovery,  so  on  Sunday  evening  I  carried  her 
to  Copt  Hall,  for  Lady  Newdigate  could  not  receive  her,  having  two  servants  who 
had  never  had  the  distemper.  Sophia  Newdigate. 

No.  13.    [Elizabeth,  Lady  Newdigate,  to  Elizabeth  Palmer.] 

Sir  Theophilus  Biddulph,  4th  baronet,  succeeded  in  1743,  anc^  married  his  first  cousin  Jane 
Biddulph.  Mrs.  Chichester  must  have  died  very  soon  after  this  letter  was  written.  Cousin  Watt 
may  be  the  Walter  Bagot  mentioned  in  No.  I. 

Harefield  Place,  Nov.  28,  1747. 

I  return  thanks,  Poor  Cousen,  for  ye  unexpected  favour  of  your  letter,  which  a 
friend  sent  me  from  Bath.  I  came  to  this  place  ye  i2th  of  this  month,  bore  my 
journey  to  a  mericle  considering  ye  dangerious  illness  I  had  so  lately  recovered.  I 
bless  God  Im  now  quite  well,  as  was  Mrs.  Chichester  when  she  left  this  place  and  I 
hear  continues  so  and  her  family.  She  will  think  her  self  unfortunet  in  losing  your 
letters,  for  I  dont  remembir  she  received  any  from  you  at  Bath.  Ye  Place  is  much 
improved  since  we  were  there  togeather.  Ye  old  Landlord,  Dr.  Coony,  is  Dean  of 
ye  Place,  looks  very  well  but  very  lame.  All  ye  devertions  goe  on  as  usual  and  Mr. 
Nash  still  at  the  head  of  them.  I  hope  Sir  The.  Bidolf  has  married  for  happiness, 
am  sorrow  [sic]  cosen  Watt  has  done  foolishly,  but  what  is  a  seecret  to  me  as  well  as 
to  his  mother.  I  hope  Mrs.  Pargator  has  ye  reward  of  her  faithfulness ;  she  was 
very  old,  and  such  have  a  happy  release.  I'm  very  glad  Mr.  Palmer  &  children  are 
so  well,  that  his  family  is  settled  to  his  mind,  but  I  dont  hear  that  Charles  is  gone  to 
Rugby  or  his  girls  to  school,  which  he  told  me  long  agoe  he  intended.  I  cant  say  I 
have  a  good  oppinion  of  a  country  school,  but  (as  you  are  not  in  ye  house  with  them) 
tis  better  now  thay  are  grown  to  be  in  one  than  bread  up  with  only  servants.  I  think 
Molly  very  happy  in  being  with  her  Aunt.  I  hope  you  are  happy  in  a  good  neighbour 
at  ye  Parsonage.  Pray  doth  Sir  The.  and  Lady  continue  with  ye  old  Lady.  Mr. 
Chester,  his  Lady  and  young  Mr.  Bromly,  Mr.  Frank  Bromly  and  his  Lady,  also 
Lord  Cravan,  I  left  at  Bath,  and  tho'  there  is  so  many  new  buildings  ye  Town  was 
as  full  as  possable.  All  ye  publick  Rooms  are  left  open  and  not  near  large  enouf  for 
ye  company,  and  ye  Croud  there  very  disagreable.  I  was  glad  to  git  home  where  I 
have  Elbow  room  enouf.  Ye  Parade  where  we  lodgd  is  a  most  noble  place,  and  a 
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paved  walke  with  flat  stones  runs  before  ye  fine  row  of  houses,  which  is  said  to  be  ye 
longest  and  brodest  of  ye  sort  in  Europe.  A  stone  Ballustrade  runs  allong  ye  other 
side  which  looks  into  that  which  was  Mr.  Hays  garden.  Ye  Square  and  Chapel  is 
also  very  fine.  I  hope  you  enjoy  your  Health  perfectly  well  and  have  no  occasion 
to  be  witness  to  all  this  finnery.  I  heartily  wish  Mr.  Palmer  and  family  ye  same, 
which  with  my  Blessing  and  Compliments  where  due  is  all  from,  Dear  Cousen,  your 
affect,  humble  servant,  E.  Newdegate. 

I  beg  my  Complements  and  wishes  of  joy  and  happiness  to  all  my  good  friends 
at  Burdenbury. 

No.  14.    [Sophia,  Lady  Newdigate,]  to  Mrs.  Eliza:  Palmer  at  Ladbrooke. 

The  mention  of  ''sister  Chichester's  death  "  who  died  in  1747  enables  one  to  date  this  letter. 
We  have  here  an  early  version  of  the  proverb  about  a  half  pennyworth  of  tar.  It  was  in  the 
seventeenth  century  "lose  a  hog  for  a  halfpenny  worth  of  tar."  Sometimes  "a  sheep  "  instead  of 
a  hog.  But  in  nearly  all  parts  of  England  country  people  pronounced  sheep  as  ship.  And  so  people 
with  a  superior  education  thought  that  the  proverb  applied  to  a  ship.  And  as  you  could  hardly  lose 
a  ship  for  want  of  a  half  pennyworth  of  tar,  they  altered  lose  into  spoil,  so  that  we  have  now  got  the 
proverb  all  wrong  through  superior  education.  (See  Notes  &  Quer.  8  Ser.  XI,  and  N.  E.  D.) 

Harefield  place,  Feb.  24  [1748]. 

Dear  Madam,  This  letter  I  purpose  carrying  with  me  to  ye  black  dog,  where 
I  hope  to  hear  a  belter  account  of  Mr.  Palmer  and  to  meet  my  neice  Molly  by  ye 
person  who  comes  with  her.  I  will  send  ye  two  caps  which  Im  afraid  I  shall  be 
hanged  about,  for  I  have  given  four  and  twenty  shillings  a  peice  for  them.  Laces 
&  every  thing  is  now  excessive  dear,  and  to  spoil  a  hog  for  a  half  pennyworth  of  tar 
I  have  no  notion  of  doing.  If  you  think  I  have  imprudently  overdone  my  commission, 
all  I  can  say  is,  employ  me  no  more.  With  ye  caps  I  send  Bessy  a  little  fan,  and 
her  Grandmama  thinking  she  would  be  mortified  to  see  her  sisters  so  fine  has  order'd 
her  a  cap  as  like  theirs  as  possible.  At  ye  same  time  my  Lady  has  ordered  Willy  a 
Crown,  who  I  had  ye  pleasure  of  seeing  in  Town  quite  well  and  in  very  good  spirits. 
I  thank  God  Lady  Newdigate  is  come  hither  as  well  as  we  could  expect  after  so 
much  fatteague  and  affliction.  She  bids  me  tell  you  that  ye  news  of  my  sister 
Chichester's  death  had  sooner  reachd  Ladbrooke  if  their  sorrow  and  confusion  would 
have  admitted.  All  our  compliments  attend  Mr.  Palmer  and  ye  Dear  Children.  I 
am,  Madam,  your  affect,  cozen  &  humble  servant  Sophia  Newdigate. 

I  beg  to  hear  from  you  soon.  We  were  so  lucky  to  get  Dear  Bessy's  Cap  to 
send  with  Dolly's. 
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No.  15,    [Sophia,  Lady  Newdigate,]  to  Mrs,  Eliz;  Palmer  at  Ladbrooke. 

Arbury,  April  23,  1748.  By  Henbury,  Southam  Carrier. 

Dear  Madam,  Dr.  Jackson  gave  Sir  Roger  so  bad  an  account  of  Mr,  Palmer 
at  Warwick  that  we  were  quite  uneasy  about  him,  and  therefore  very  glad  to  hear  by 
James  he  was  better.  Both  Sir  Roger  and  I  are  much  pleased  with  ye  account  Mrs. 
Mackenzie  gives  of  ye  school  at  Worcester  where  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  ye  Children 
are  placed.  To  be  sure  they  will  have  an  opportunity  to  learn  there  what  they 
cannot  at  Ladbrooke,  where  you  have  done  for  them  all  that  a  kind  friend  could. 
As  to  ye  prices  of  ye  school  I  believe  they  are  as  reasonable  as  in  any  of  reputation. 
If  Mr.  Palmer  or  you  think  it  would  be  more  for  Molly's  advantage  to  be  put  to  it 
too,  I  desire  my  having  her  here  may  be  no  hindrance.  Every  thing  that  lies  in  my 
power  to  instruct  her  in  I  will  do  with  ye  greatest  pleasure.  We  are  very  seldom 
Idle,  and  her  quickness  of  capacity  joined  to  an  excellent  disposition  and  desire  to 
learn  makes  me  hope  ye  effects  of  her  industry  will  be  visible  to  others  as  well  as  my 
self.  Yet  I  cannot  help  being  conscious  that  my  abilitys  are  not  equal  to  my  desire 
of  serving  her.  All  I  can  say  is,  if  her  Father  and  you  are  contented  with  her 
present  situation,  I  will  not  be  wanting  in  my  care  for  her ;  and  on  ye  contrary  if  you 
rather  wish  her  at  school  I  shall  not  take  it  ill  that  you  take  her  from  me.  As  to 
little  Bessy's  dress  I  fancy  ye  best  is  sacks.  They  are  much  worn  by  children  of  her 
age  and  less  expensive  then  frocks  of  which  a  number  will  be  necessary,  and  if  not 
fine  I  think  they  are  not  handsome,  and  printed  linnen  sacks  are  worn  by  girls  of  ye 
highest  fashion.  We  have  received  Molly's  things  and  at  present  are  in  no  wants, 
which  is  seldom  long  ye  case  with  such  little  people.  Dolly  has  sent  a  very  pretty 
piece  of  work,  which  her  sister  intends  to  make  her  a  return  for.  Sir  Roger  and  my 
sister  send  their  compliments  to  you.  I  am,  Dear  Madam,  your  affect,  cozen  and 
humble  servant  Sophia  Newdigate. 

My  compliments  attend  Mr.  Palmer  and  ye  Dear  Girls. 

No.  16.    [Sophia,  Lady  Newdigate,]  to  Mrs,  Eliz:  Palmer  at  Ladbrooke, 

Arbury,  Oct.  29,  1748. 

Dear  Madam,  I  desired  Miss  Palmer  to  ask  you  whither  you  had  not  forgot 
ye  lace  of  her  Capucin,  to  which  she  yesterday  received  a.n  answer  that  Mr. 
Chamberlayn  says  they  are  worn  without,  that  ye  stuff  is  not  worth  making  up,  and 
that  I  may  do  as  I  please  about  it.  I  must  beg  Mr.  Chamberlayn  and  your  pardons 
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for  saying  I  believe  nobody  ever  yet  wore  them  without  some  trimming,  and  he  is 
very  little  likely  to  know  as  a  silk  mercer,  for  they  neither  sell  lace  or  fringe.  If  the 
stuff  is  not  worth  making  up,  tis  pity  Mr.  Palmer  should  be  at  ye  expence  of  it,  and 
for  my  self  I  had  rather  do  nothing  about  it  and  therefore  return  you  ye  materials  to 
put  in  what  form  you  think  proper,  only  disiring  you  to  remember  Molly  has  nothing 
of  that  kind  to  wear,  and  that  this  old  one  which  like  ye  rest  of  her  cloaths  has  been 
sent  ragged  for  my  maids  to  mend  can  have  nothing  more  done  to  it.  I  am  very 
glad  to  hear  Mr.  Palmer  is  so  well  in  his  health.  We  hoped  to  have  seen  him  at 
Arbury  before  ye  roads  were  too  bad  for  a  chair,  which  if  he  does  not  make  haste  I 
fear  they  will.  You  promised  us  at  Stonleigh  to  try  your  new  horse,  which  I  hope 
you  have  not  forgot.  Ye  children  going  on  so  well  at  Worcester  will  always  give 
their  uncle  and  I  pleasure  to  hear  as  well  as  Charley's  escaping  ye  small  pox.  Willy 
dined  with  my  brother  on  Sunday  last  in  good  health  and  spirits.  Sir  Roger  and  my 
sister  desire  compliments  to  Mr.  Palmer  &  your  self.  Molly's  duty  attends  both.  I 
am,  Madam,  your  affect,  cozen  &  humble  servant  Sophia  Newdigate. 

No.   17.    [Sophia,  Lady  Newdigate,]  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Palmer. 

"My  sister  Molly"  is  Mary  Conyers,  from  whom  there  is  a  letter  at  this  time  to  Charles 
Palmer  proposing  to  trouble  his  house  for  one  night  on  her  journey  to  town. 

Harefield  Place,  Jan.  i,  1748  [1748/9]. 

Dear  Madam,  Lady  Newdigate  desires  me  to  thank  you  &  Mr.  Palmer  for 
ye  concern  you  express  in  your  letter  now  before  me  for  her  illness,  which  has  indeed 
been  very  severe,  insomuch  that  last  Tuesday  we  were  called  up  as  we  thought  to  see 
her  dye.  But  from  that  time  she  has  mended  so  much  that  to  day  she  was  out  in  ye 
coach  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  bore  it  so  well  that  if  she  has  no  relapse  we  hope 
to  set  out  with  her  the  end  of  this  week  for  Warwickshire.  I  am  much  obliged  to 
Mr.  Palmer  for  his  kind  reception  of  my  sister  Molly,  who  came  to  us  very  safe  on 
Saturday  night.  It  is  indeed  very  necessary  for  Molly  Palmer  to  have  mobs  to  pin 
under  her  chin,  having  as  she  can  tell  you  been  forced  to  borrow  during  the  time  of 
her  cough.  As  to  ye  pattern,  quantity  or  material  you  are  a  much  better  Judge  then 
I.  Pray  tell  Willy  &  Molly  they  shall  both  receive  answers  to  their  letters  soon,  but 
they  must  excuse  me  this  post.  Lady  Newdigate,  Sir  Roger  and  my  sister  join  in 
wishes  of  a  happy  new  year  to  your  self,  Mr.  Palmer  and  ye  children,  to  which  I  beg 
mine  may  be  added.  I  am,  Dear  Madam,  your  affect,  cousin  &  humble  servant, 
Sophia  Newdigate. 
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No.  18.    [Sophia,  Lady  Newdigate,]  to  Mrs.  Eliz:  Palmer  at  Ladbrooke. 
London,  April  3,  1753. 

Dear  Madam,  [She  is  anxious  about  Molly's  health.]  Nothing  is  of  so 
much  consequence  to  her  as  keeping  up  her  spirits,  accordingly  I  propose  writing  her 
a  cheerful  epistle  by  this  post.  I  am  extremely  happy  to  think  she  has  such  a  friend 
as  you  with  her.  She  does  not  want  for  ye  care  of  a  tender  father,  who  I  hope  does 
not  suffer  from  his  anxiety  for  her,  but  a  woman  friend  is  of  no  little  consequence  in 
sickness.  We  propose  setting  out  for  Warwickshire  on  Thursday  or  Fryday,  and  .  .  . 
can  serve  you,  Mr.  Palmer  or  any  of  ye  children.  I  desire  you  would  speak  freely, 
for  I  shall  do  it  with  real  pleasure.  All  I  have  to  add  is  that  I  beg  I  may  not  fail  of 
accounts  of  Molly,  from  any  hand  in  your  parish  will  satisfye  me  if  you  will  be  so 
good  to  direct  them.  Mr.  Charlton's  pen  I  know  is  a  ready  one.  I  desire  my 
compliments  to  Mr.  Palmer.  Sir  Roger  joins  with  me  in  his  to  you  both.  I  need 
not  add  our  hearty  wishes  attend  ye  family.  I  am,  Dear  Madam,  your  affect,  cousin 
and  humble  servant  Sophia  Newdigate. 

No.  19.    [Sophia,  Lady  Newdigate,  to  Dorothy  Palmer.] 

"  Ye  member  of  Maudlin"  would  be  William  Palmer,  then  an  undergraduate.  His  sisters 
had  evidently  just  made  an  expedition  from  Ladbroke  to  Oxford  in  nineteenth  century  fashion. 

Arbury,  Aug.  12,  1754. 

Dear  Dolly,  I  have  not  been  very  well  or  I  had  sooner  thank'd  you  for  your 
letter.  I  am  very  glad  your  Oxford  journey  proved  so  entertaining.  Your  Uncle  and 
I  shall  always  be  glad  to  give  any  of  you  pleasure  that  is  proper  for  you,  and  are  I 
assure  you  heartily  concerned  for  both  your  sakes,  but  especially  Bessys,  that  there  is 
another  stop  put  to  your  return  to  Worcester  after  a  year  &  quarters  absence  from  it, 
which  can  have  been  of  no  service  to  your  self  and  has  been  of  manifest  disservice  to 
your  sister,  more  than  I  chose  to  take  notice  of,  as  I  thought  her  so  soon  to  go  to 
school.  But  if  ye  small  pox  or  any  other  hindrance  to  your  journey  keep  you  longer 
at  Ladbrooke,  I  hope,  Dear  Dolly,  you  will  reflect,  for  you  do  not  want  an  under- 
standing to  do  so,  that  at  your  time  of  life  young  people  have  generally  most  of  their 
hours  employed  in  ye  business  of  Education,  and  if  by  particular  accidents  you  have 
not  all  the  advantages  you  might,  do  not  neglect  your  self.  You  may  by  yourself 
keep  up  reading,  writing  and  working,  and  pray  tell  Mr.  Palmer  that  Mr.  Sawyer  or 
somebody  of  his  profession  will  be  a  very  necessary  visitor  if  you  continue  at  home. 
Tis  pity  you  should  lose  your  dancing  which  you  did  well,  and  tis  pity  but  your  sister 
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should  learn  it ;  your  musick  too,  that  I  hope  is  not  to  be  lost  as  you  have  shewn  no 
want  of  genius  for  it ;  but  dancing  I  am  more  sollicitous  for,  because  I  think  your 
shape  is  not  so  well  as  it  was,  and  your  sister  Bessys  grown  very  bad.  I  speak  freely 
but  I  mean  it  as  a  Friend,  and  so  1  hope  you  will  take  it.  I  must  own  we  were 
alarm'd  at  another  delay  of  your  returning  to  school,  which  seems  to  me  so  absolutely 
necessary  to  Bessy  that  if  Mr.  Palmer  does  not  send  her  somewhere  I  think  he  will 
repent  it  too  late,  for  I  am  sure  he  dont  mean  to  breed  her  a  Dairy  Maid.  If  it  be 
your  fate  to  continue  at  Ladbrook  (from  whence  I  own  I  wish  you  absent  one  year 
more),  do,  Dear  Dolly,  consider  your  own  interest,  take  care  of  your  person,  and 
improve  your  self  in  what  you  can.  Let  me  hear  from  you  soon  what  you  are  about. 
If  I  can  direct  you  in  ye  choice  of  your  reading,  in  your  work  or  in  anything,  I  shall 
be  happy  to  do  so,  and  I  promise  you  not  always  to  be  so  grave  a  corrispondent  but 
ever  Your  affect,  aunt,  Sophia  Newdigate. 

I  desire  my  love  to  Mr.  Palmer,  William  and  Bessy.  Your  uncle  sends  his 
kindest  compliments  to  you  all,  and  your  sister  desires  her  Duty  and  Love  may  be 
added.  Dont  ye  member  of  Maudlin  propose  to  visit  us  this  Vacation. 

No.  20.     [Sophia,  Lady  Newdigate,]  to  Mrs,  Eliz :  Palmer. 

Arbury,  Dec.  31,  1756. 

Dear  Madam,  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  the  favour  of  a  second  letter,  which 
I  did  not  merit  having  returned  so  hurrying  an  answer  to  ye  first,  but  you  were  so 
obliging  to  accept  my  excuse ;  ye  Bearer  of  it  could  witness  how  much  I  had  been 
employd  in  that  day.  Sir  Roger  and  I  have  always  a  pleasure  in  doing  for  Mr. 
Palmer's  Children  what  we  think  for  their  improvement  and  diversion,  and  as  we  do 
not  apprehend  (or  find  he  does)  that  Miss  Palmer  is  at  all  injured  by  seeing  a  little 
more  of  ye  world  than  his  situation  will  admit  of,  so  we  are  willing  to  give  Miss 
Dolly  her  turn  too  to  view  the  great  scene  of  London,  where  I  think  I  can  promise 
she  shall  be  so  conducted  that  it  can  prove  of  no  disservice,  and  one  may  hope  from 
her  own  good  sense  it  may  turn  out  an  advantageous  journey  to  her.  As  to  ye  affair 
our  late  letters  have  treated  of,  it  is  in  the  disposition  of  one  who  knows  what  is  best 
for  us  all.  Many  go  to  London  yearly  (as  I  my  self  did),  and  some  never  take  ye 
distemper,  which  I  had  since  I  married.  At  ye  same  time,  Mrs.  Palmer,  you  cant 
wonder  that  I  desired  full  commission  from  your  Father,  well  remembring  ye  anxiety 
I  had  about  Molly,  even  with  a  relation  of  her  own  to  attend  her.  If  I  have  (as  I 
understand  by  yours)  Mr.  Palmer's  order  to  provide  her  with  what  I  see  fit,  I  will  do 
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it  with  as  much  care  and  prudence  as  can  go  hand  in  hand  with  her  appearance  as  a 
neice  of  Sir  Roger's.  Tis  true  that  this  is  a  time  when  Luxury  &  Dress  are  become 
heavy  weights  on  us  all,  but  Mr.  Palmer  must  reflect  that  his  Daughters  dont  go  to 
Town  every  year.  I  hope  he  will  settle  a  little  in  regard  to  her  pocket  money,  for 
that  will  be  difficult  for  us  to  determine.  If  you  please  I  wish  also  to  mention  ye 
affair  of  musick  to  Mr.  Palmer.  She  has  a  turn  for  it,  and  I  think  tis  pity  she  should 
drop  it.  But  this  as  every  thing  else  must  depend  on  his  judgement.  A  very 
inferiour  London  master  may  perhaps  do  more  for  her  than  those  called  eminent  here. 
Now,  Madam,  Im  afraid  I  have  tired  your  eyes  with  my  long  Letter,  so  shall  only  add 
that  Sir  Roger  Newdigate  and  I  unite  our  wishes  of  a  Happy  new  year  to  you,  and  I 
beg  you  to  believe  me  Your  affect,  cousin  and  humble  servant,  Sophia  Newdigate. 

No.  21.    This  to  Mrs.  Eliz.  Pamer  upon  her  salt  box  at  Ladbrook. 

There  is  no  date  to  this  letter  and  it  may  be  earlier  than  the  others.  I  dont  know  what  the 
address  means.  The  writer  is  Penelope,  wife  of  Sir  William  Wheler  of  Leamington  Hastings,  and 
daughter  of  Sir  Stephen  Glynne  of  Hawarden  castle. 

Leamington.  Sunday  evening.  This  surprising  disagreable  weather  obliges  me 
to  beg  dear  Mrs.  Pamer  to  excuse  me  from  the  performance  of  my  promise  on 
Wednesday  next,  for  the  ways  will  be  so  bad  that  I  am  really  afraid  to  venture  out, 
but  depend  upon  it  I  will  take  the  very  first  opportunity  to  pay  my  Respects,  being 
allways  desierous  to  be  esteemd,  Dear  Madam,  Your  sincere  friend  and  most  obedient 
humble  servant  Pen.  Wheler. 

I  am  to  joyn  with  my  own  Sir  Williams  and  Mrs.  Forsters  most  humble  service 
to  all  friends  att  Ladbrook. 
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CHAPTER    XXII. 


THE  HALL  OR    MANOR   HOUSE. 


I  imagine  that  every  manor  must  have  had  at  some  time,  and  in  most  cases  still 
has,  a  chief  or  capital  house,  wherein  the  lord  of  the  manor  resided  if  he  were  a 
resident  lord,  or  wherein  his  assign  resided  if  he  did  not.  That  house  would  be  the 
hall  or  manor  house.  And  as  many  of  the  manors  of  to  day  go  back  all  the  way  or 
a  good  part  of  the  way  to  the  Norman  Conquest,  and  as  sites  have  a  tendency  to  go 
on  unchanged  though  that  which  stands  upon  them  comes  and  goes,  so  the  hall  or 
chief  house  of  a  manor  may  be  standing  to  day  exactly  where  it  stood  then.  To 
day,  when  officials  of  the  government  of  king  George  V  are  asking  questions  and 
filling  up  forms  for  a  new  survey  of  the  land,  the  manor  house  may  still  stand 
exactly  where  it  stood  when  the  Norman  clerks  of  William  the  Conqueror  were 
asking  questions  and  filling  up  forms  for  the  old  survey  which  we  call  Domesday 
book.  In  that  case  the  house  has  a  long  pedigree  which  should  be  made  out.  In 
that  case  one  can  imagine  a  long  unbroken  succession  of  lords  of  the  manor  or  their 
assigns,  subjects  in  succession  of  Norman,  Plantagenet,  Tudor,  Stuart,  Hanoverian 
kings,  who  have  come  in  and  gone  out  through  the  same  threshold.  And  if  by 
chance  one  goes  to  the  bottom  of  some  ancient  well  on  the  premises,  or  if  one  goes 
into  the  soil  a  little  deeper  than  is  absolutely  necessary  when  planting  a  geranium  or 
digging  a  tatey,  then  one  may  come  upon  the  coins  or  jewels  which  they  dropped,  or 
upon  the  broken  sherds  of  platters  and  cups  out  of  which  they  ate  and  drank  with 
abundance  of  apppetite,  especially  for  the  drink. 

We  have  seen  that  the  grandees  who  held  this  manor  direct  of  the  king  never 
kept  it  in  their  own  hands,  but  granted  it  to  lesser  grandees  to  hold  of  them.  Those 
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lesser  grandees  who  could  not  be  moved  became  the  real  lords  of  the  manor.  So  that 
in  connection  with  the  hall  we  can  put  the  grandees  altogether  on  one  side  and  need 
only  consider  the  lesser  grandees.  Which  of  them  were  resident  ? 

We  have  seen  that  William,  plain  William  without  any  surname,  was  at  Ladbroke 
when  the  Domesday  survey  was  being  made,  a  large  holder  of  land  under  the  tenants 
in  chief.  So  he  was  resident. 

We  have  seen  that  William  was  followed  for  over  two  hundred  years  by  a  family 
who  held  the  manor  and  took  their  name  from  it.  They  were  called  de  Lodbroke. 
So  they  were  resident. 

We  have  seen  that  the  de  Lodbrokes  were  followed  for  over  two  hundred  years 
by  the  Catesbies.  But  as  they  had  other  and  better  houses  elsewhere,  they  were 
non-resident,  though  not  far  off,  being  at  Lapworth  and  Ashby  Legers. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Catesbies  were  followed  for  about  thirty  years  by  the 
Dudleys.  They  too  were  non-resident  but  not  far  off,  being  at  Kenilworth. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Dudleys  were  followed  by  the  Palmers,  who  after  about 
forty  years  of  non-residence  began  to  reside  somewhere  about  1670,  and  have  been 
residing  in  the  same  house  ever  since. 

Now  the  question  that  arises  is  this :  When  the  Palmers  began  to  reside  in  or 
about  1670,  did  they  settle  on  the  same  site  or  spot  of  ground  as  that  whereon  plain 
William  and  the  Lodbrokes  had  been  settled  from  the  Norman  Conquest  to  about 
1360?  Or  did  it  come  to  pass  that  in  consequence  of  the  non-residence  of  the 
Catesbies  and  Dudleys  the  site  of  the  old  manor  house  had  been  forsaken  and  a  new 
site  had  to  be  found  ?  And  if  the  present  hall  is  on  a  new  site,  where  is  the  site  of 
the  old  hall  ?  Those  are  the  questions  which  this  chapter  will  endeavour  to  answer. 

I  will  first  give  the  documentary  history  of  the  present  site  and  of  the  house 
upon  it  as  fully  as  I  can  get  it  out  of  the  Ladbroke  deeds,  or  at  least  out  of  so  many 
of  those  deeds  as  I  had  time  to  examine. 

On  Feb.  10,  1596,  Sir  William  Catesby  and  Robert  his  only  son,  being  in 
pecuniary  difficulties  on  account  of  the  penalties  imposed  upon  them  as  Catholics, 
sold  a  number  of  messuages  and  lands  in  Ladbroke  to  John  Throckmorton  of 
Lippiat,  Co.  Gloucester,  and  Thomas  Thornton  of  Lincoln's  Inn  and  of  Newenham 
Co.  Northants.  This  was  a  year  or  so  before  they  sold  the  manor  and  advowson  to 
Sir  Robert  Dudley.  Throckmorton  and  Thornton  were  associated  together,  a  sort  of 
syndicate,  I  presume,  as  neither  by  himself  could  find  the  capital  that  was  needed. 
The  price  they  paid  was  ^2800.  I  presume  these  lands  sold  by  Catesby  were  a 
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part  of  the  demesne  of  the  manor,  otherwise  they  would  not  have  been  his  to  sell.  I 
have  printed  a  document  at  p.  1 1 1  which  shows  exactly  what  these  lands  were.  It  is 
evident  that  Throckmorton  and  Thornton  were  not  buying  to  hold  but  as  a 
speculation.  For  within  a  year  or  so  they  were  cutting  up  their  purchase  into  slices 
of  various  sizes  and  selling  them  to  small  holders  in  Ladbroke.  See  p.  89. 

The  largest  slice  was  that  which  they  sold  on  May  6,  1597,  to  another  syndicate 
of  two,  viz.  William  Burton  of  Ladbroke,  yeoman,  and  John  Barkesdale  of 
Winchcombe,  Co.  Glouc.,  tanner.  The  price  was  ^833  ..  6  ..  8.  I  have  printed  the 
indenture  of  sale  at  the  end  of  this  chapter,  No.  I.  It  included  a  messuage,  orchard, 
garden  and  close  which  were  then  in  the  occupation  of  Richard  and  Henry  Austen, 
and  several  yardlands  or  fractions  of  yardlands  lying  about.  The  virgate  or  yardland 
varied  in  extent  but  was  supposed  to  contain  about  30  acres.  In  several  cases  in 
Ladbroke  where  I  have  been  able  to  test  it  I  have  found  it  to  contain  40  acres. 
Reckoning  it  at  30  acres  this  purchase  included  about  200  acres. 

Now  jumping  over  six  years  and  a  half  we  come  to  Nov.  23,  1603.  There  must 
have  been  some  indentures  during  those  six  years,  but  probably  in  a  scrambling  rush 
through  piles  of  obscure  documents  I  have  overlooked  them.  At  any  rate  I  have  no 
notes  of  them.  But  on  Nov.  23,  1603,  Thomas  Thornton  of  Newenham  grants  to 
William  Burton  all  that  new  mansion  house  and  lands  amounting  to  202  acres  for 
eighty  years,  if  he  or  his  wife  or  his  son  William  lived  so  long,  at  a  yearly  rent  of 
^56  ..  10  ..  o.  I  have  printed  a  full  abstract  of  this  document  at  the  end  of  this 
chapter,  No.  II.  One  of  the  reasons  given  for  granting  the  lease  is  that  it  had  been 
agreed  to  do  so  when  Thornton  purchased  the  lands.  And  it  is  also  stated  that 
Thornton  purchased  the  lands  of  Burton.  And  another  reason  was  that  Burton  had 
at  his  great  charges  built  the  house  and  made  the  mounds  of  the  lands,  /.  e.  had 
fenced  and  bounded  them. 

In  Burton's  purchase  from  Thornton  and  Co.  in  1597  there  is  one  old  house 
formerly  occupied  by  the  two  Austens  and  about  200  acres.  In  Burton's  lease  from 
Thornton  (without  the  Co.)  in  1603  there  is  a  new  built  house  and  about  200  acres. 
One  naturally  supposes  that  the  estate  purchased  and  the  estate  leased  are  one  and 
the  same,  and  that  the  old  house  was  pulled  down  and  the  new  one  built  on  its  site. 
But  on  looking  at  the  200  acres  as  described  in  the  indenture  of  purchase,  No.  I, 
and  comparing  them  with  the  200  acres  as  described  in  the  indenture  of  lease,  No.  II, 
they  do  not  seem  to  be  the  same.  There  is  no  visible  likeness  between  them  except 
in  the  total  acreage.  After  changing  my  mind  three  times  about  it  and  writing  and 
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rewriting  this  chapter  three  times,  I  have  come  back  to  my  original  opinion,  and 
nothing  will  induce  me  to  change  and  rewrite  again.  The  estate  purchased  and  the 
estate  leased  must  be  the  same.  The  new  built  house  must  be  on  the  scite  of  the 
Austen's  old  tenement.  The  200  acres  in  the  purchase  of  1598  and  the  200  acres 
in  the  lease  of  1603  must  be  the  same.  They  look  different  because  in  1603  they 
have  been  fresh  laid  out  and  divided  and  mounded  and  bounded.  Also  in  1597 
they  are  described  in  yardlands  and  fractions  of  yardlands,  in  1603  they  are  described 
in  acres. 

I  therefore  infer  that  this  is  what  happened.  In  1597  Burton,  an  enterprising 
yeoman,  bought  a  house  and  200  acres.  In  1598  he  pulled  down  the  old  house 
which  he  had  bought  and  built  a  new  one.  He  also  laid  out  his  fields,  which  made 
a  compact  little  estate,  every  acre  of  which  I  think  can  be  identified  now.  But 
things  did  not  go  well  with  him.  Perhaps  he  had  bought  at  too  high  a  price,  or 
perhaps  he  had  built  too  grand  a  house.  At  any  rate  within  six  years  he  had  to 
return  his  estate  to  Thornton  and  receive  from  him  a  lease  of  it.  I  suppose  he  had 
never  been  able  to  pay  the  purchase  money.  Of  Barkesdale  the  tanner  I  see  no 
more. 

In  a  document  of  August  1603,  already  printed  at  p.  106,  we  have  an  exact 
description  of  what  the  different  freeholders  of  the  manor  held.  Thomas  Thornton  is 
said  to  hold  one  house  with  2  acres  wherein  William  Burton  lately  dwelt  and  one 
capital  messuage  with  200  acres.  It  does  not  say  who  was  then  living  in  the  capital 
messuage.  Probably  Burton  was,  and  the  other  house  must  be  that  wherein  he  was 
dwelling  before  1597  when  he  made  his  unlucky  venture. 

In  1603,  then,  William  Burton  makes  a  fresh  start  as  tenant  of  his  new-built 
house  and  newly  laid  out  estate.  His  reign  as  freeholder  had  been  short.  His  lease 
is  for  eighty  years  from  1603  if  he,  his  wife  Joan,  his  eldest  son  William,  or  any  of 
them,  live  so  long.  In  Oct.  1608  a  marriage  is  intended  between  William  Burton, 
his  son  and  heir,  and  Elizabeth  Langford,  daughter  of  Richard  Androwes  of  Harfeild, 
Co.  Glouc.,  esquire,  and  widow  of  William  Langford  of  Sipton,  Co.  Salop,  gent.  By 
the  articles  of  agreement  between  William  Burton  sen.  and  Richard  Androwes,  one 
half  of  the  new  mansion  house  and  closes  thereto  belonging,  which  he  hath  by 
indenture  of  lease  from  Thomas  Thornton  for  80  years  from  Nov.  23,  1603,  is  to  be 
conveyed  to  William  the  son  and  Elizabeth  his  intended  wife.  Item,  if  the  father 
dies  before  the  end  of  said  term,  said  new  mansion  house  and  closes  shall  wholly 
belong  to  William  jun.  and  Elizabeth  for  the  remainder  of  said  term.  Provided  that 
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if  Joan,  wife  of  William  sen.,  survive  her  husband,  she  shall  have  the  use  of  the  two 
chambers  over  the  seller  within  said  new  mansion  house  and  of  two  feather  beds  with 
their  furniture.  And  William  jun.  and  Elizabeth  shall  give  said  Joan  good  and 
sufficient  meat  and  drink  fitt  for  the  sustenance  of  such  a  woman,  and  an  annuity  of 
£20. 

But  still  things  go  no  better  than  before,  and  the  leaseholder  prospers  no  better 
than  the  freeholder.  On  July  21,  1609,  there  is  a  mortgage  or  sale  of  their  interest 
in  the  premises. 

I  William  Burton  thelder  of  Ladbroke  yeoman  in  consideration  of  £400  paid  to  me  by  Richard 
Wykeham  of  Swakeley,  Co.  Oxon,  gent,  and  Richard  Davis  of  Brailes,  Co.  Warwick,  gent,  do 
grant  them  the  cheefe  mansion  house  with  lands  etc.  which  Thomas  Thornton  granted  to  me  for  80 
years  if  etc. 

On  the  same  day  is  a  bond.  William  Burton  the  younger  of  Ladbrooke  yeoman 
is  bound  to  said  Wykeham  and  Davis  in  £&o.  On  Oct.  26,  1609,  is  a  further 
mortgage.  William  Burton  the  younger,  who  is  now  of  Sipton,  Co.  Salop,  for  ^400 
paid  to  him  and  his  father  grants  to  said  Wykeham  and  Davis  all  that  new  mansion 
house  and  closes  etc.  On  Jan.  2,  1610,  there  is  a  complicated  indenture,  from  which 
it  appears  that  the  two  Burtons  have  no  longer  any  interest  in  the  new  mansion  house 
and  closes.  They  had  mortgaged  their  interest  to  Thomas  Thornton,  and  then 
Wykeham  and  Davis  paid  off  the  mortgage  and  were  joint  tenants  for  the  remainder 
of  the  80  years. 

Then  in  1611  comes  a  huge  long  indenture,  which  brings  the  new  mansion 
house  and  its  200  acres  back  a  second  time  into  the  hands  of  Thomas  Thornton. 
Thereupon  he  grants  a  new  lease  of  it  to  Richard  Wykeham  and  Richard  Davis' 
widow,  for  the  same  rent  and  same  term  as  before.  As  this  indenture  gives  some 
particulars  as  to  the  rooms  in  the  house,  I  must  give  rather  a  long  abstract  of  it. 

— Nov.  25,  161 1.  Between  Thomas  Thornton  of  Newenham  esquire  of  first  part, 
— Richard  Wickham  of  Swakeliffe,  Co.  Oxon,  esquire,  of  second  part,  and  Mabella 
— Davys,  widow  and  executrix  of  Richard  Davys  gent,  of  third  part.  WHEREAS 
— said  Thornton  by  indenture  of  lease  of  Nov.  3,  1603,  did  to  farm  let  to  William 
— Burton  all  that  new  mansion  house  and  closes  for  80  years  (or  three  lives)  at  yearly 
— rent  of  ^56  ..  10  ..  o,  and  WHEREAS  said  estate  did  come  by  good  conveyance 
— to  Richard  Wickham  and  Richard  Davys  and  is  now  vested  in  Richard  Wickham 
— and  Mabella  Davys  ;  NOW  said  Richard  and  Mabella  being  interessed  in  said 
— premises  do  hereby  surrender  them  to  said  Thomas  Thornton ;  on  consideration 
— of  which  surrender  said  Thornton  doth  grant  and  to  farm  let  to  said  Richard  and 
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— Mabella  all  said  new  mansion  house  with  barns,  stables,  buildings,  courts,  yards, 
— gardens  and  orchards  thereto  belonging,  together  with  the  new  wainscot  portall 
— being  in  the  hall  of  said  house  ;  and  all  the  aforesaid  closes,  Bridge  close,  Barn 
— close,  Crabb  leyes  and  Long  croft  (now  laid  and  occupied  together,  1 7  acres,  and 
— now  called  the  Home  close,  and  commonly  used  for  meadow  or  haie  ground, 
— together  with  the  conduit,  lead  and  pipes  of  lead  with  their  appertenances  now 
— being  in  the  said  home  close  and  conveying  the  water  from  thence  to  said  new 
— mansion  house),  Horse  close  [etc.  as  before] :  to  have  and  to  hold  one  moietie  of 
— said  mansion  house  and  other  premises  to  said  Richard  Wickham  for  72  years 
— from  Michaelmas  last  if  William  Burton,  Joan  his  wife  and  William  their  eldest 
— son,  or  any  of  them,  live  so  long,  paying  yearly  ^28  ..  5  ..  o  at  the  now  dwelling 
— house  of  said  Thornton  in  Newenham  ;  and  to  have  and  to  hold  the  other  moietie 
— to  said  Mabella  Davis  [on  like  terms].  Said  Richard  and  Mabella  jointly  and 
— severally  undertake  to  keep  up  said  mansion  house,  barns,  stables,  conduit  and 
— pipes  of  lead,  windows,  glass,  casements,  tiles,  doors,  gates,  locks,  keys,  bolts, 
— portals,  wainscot,  stairs,  pavieres,  flores  and  partitions,  which  now  be  or  shall  be  in 
—said  house,  and  all  posts,  pales,  rales,  gates,  stiles,  hedges,  ditches,  mounds  and 
— fences,  [and  other  conditions  as  before]. 

Richard  Wykham,  Mabella  Davis. 

Attached  is  a  schedule  of  glass  windows,  casements  etc.  which  are  to  be  left  in 
good  repair  at  the  end  of  the  term. 

— In  the  celler  three  litle  windows  with  three  iron  barrs. 

— In  the  litle  chamber  over  the  celler  six  paines  of  glasse  with  six  yron  barrs 
— and  one  casement. 

— In  the  chamber  over  the  litle  chamber  over  the  celler  six  paines  of  glasse, 
— twoo  casements,  six  yron  barrs,  two  dores,  two  locks  and  keys. 

— In  the  highest  chamber  over  the  celler  two  paines  of  glasse  and  two  wooden 
— barrs. 

— In  the  kitchen  fower  paines  of  glasse  in  one  window,  and  one  litle  glasse 
— window  there  with  yron  barrs  to  the  same  and  fower  dores,  one  thereof  (being  the 
— celler  dore)  havinge  a  locke  and  key  thereto. 

— In  the  chamber  over  the  kitchen  three  paines  of  glasse,  one  casement  and 
— three  yron  barrs,  one  dore  with  a  locke  and  key  thereto. 

— In  the  highest  chamber  over  the  hall,  entrie  and  kitchen  six  paines  of  glasse, 
— two  casements,  six  woodden  barrs,  one  dore,  a  locke  and  key  thereto. 
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— In  the  Hall  one  wainescott  portall,  eight  paines  of  glasse,  two  casements,  eight 
— yron  barrs,  one  wainescott  dore  and  another  dore  from  the  entrie  goeinge  into  the 
— Hall  with  latches  and  bolts  thereto  of  yron. 

— In  the  chamber  over  the  hall  six  paines  of  glasse,  two  casements  and  six  yron 
— barrs,  one  dore  with  a  locke  and  key. 

— In  the  little  chamber  over  the  entrie  one  paine  of  glasse,  one  yron  barr,  one 
— dore,  a  locke  and  key  thereto. 

—  In  the  closett  two  paines  of  glasse,  two  yron  barrs,  a  dore,  a  locke  and  key. 

— In  the  entrie  two  dores  with  lockes,  latches,  and  double  bolts  of  yron  thereto. 

— In  the  entrie  at  stairehead  one  paine  of  glasse  and  one  yron  barr. 

— In  the  lobbie  at  stairehead  one  paine  of  glasse  and  one  yron  barr. 

— All  the  pales,  postes  and  rales  along  the  courte  and  ortchard  there  towards 
— the  streete. 

Then  follow  all  the  gates  in  the  closes,  which  I  need  not  specify.  Each  gate  is 
entered  "  with  posts  and  with  hookes  and  thimbles  of  yron  thereto." 

The  two  William  Burtons  having  left  Ladbroke  I  dont  know  when  they  died, 
and  consequently  I  dont  know  when  the  interest  of  Wickham  and  Davis  which 
depended  on  their  lives  came  to  an  end.  But  apparently  it  came  to  an  end  before 
1634,  for  at  that  time  the  house  and  its  200  acres  were  in  the  occupation  of  William 
WTebb  alias  Morrell,  from  whom  it  was  known  as  Webbs  farm.  He  was  church- 
warden of  Ladbroke  in  1629,  and  I  presume  lived  in  William  Burton's  new  house. 

In  1632  Thomas  Thornton,  one  of  the  syndicate,  Thornton  and  Throckmorton, 
which  in  1596  had  bought  a  bit  of  Ladbroke  from  Sir  William  and  Robert  Catesby, 
died.  He  was  a  counsellor  of  Lincoln's  Inn  and  of  Newenham  hall,  not  far  from 
Daventry.  Two  generations  of  Thorntons  before  him  had  possessed  Newenham, 
having  got  it  by  intermarriage  with  the  Newenhams  of  Newenham,  who  had  had  it 
from  time  immemorial.  This  Thomas  Thornton  had  been  active  in  Ladbroke 
affairs  since  his  purchase  in  1596.  I  think  he  was  the  leader  in  the  dispute  between 
Sir  Robert  Dudley  and  the  freeholders  of  the  manor,  which  led  to  the  enclosure  and 
settlement  of  Aug.  i,  1603,  which  I  have  printed  at  p.  106—109.  I  think  it  was  the 
son  of  this  Thomas  Thornton  who  first  went  to  live  at  Brockhole  or  Brockhall  near 
Daventry,  where  the  Thorntons  have  been  ever  since  and  still  are.  And  it  is  to  their 
descendant,  Mr.  Thornton,  now  of  Brockhall  and  also  lord  of  the  manor  of 
Newenham,  that  I  am  indebted  for  being  able  to  include  in  this  volume  a  reproduc- 
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tion  of  the  Catesby  (?)  portrait,  formerly  at  Ashby  Legers,  now  at  Brockhall.  See 
chapter  on  Portraits. 

Well,  Thomas  Thornton  died  in  1632,  and  in  April,  1634,  his  son  John 
Thornton  of  Brockhall  sold  "  all  that  capital  messuage  in  Ladbroke  now  in  the 
tenure  of  William  Webb  alias  Morrell "  and  its  200  acres  to  William  Palmer  of 
London,  who  in  the  year  before  had  bought  the  manor  of  Ladbroke  from  the 
Dudleys.  William  Palmer  had  given  ^8250  for  the  manor,  advowson  and  grange, 
and  now  he  gave  ^2740  to  John  Thornton  for  this  house  and  200  acres.  The 
indenture  of  sale  and  receipt  for  the  money  have  been  printed  in  Chap.  XVI, 
p.  165 — 6,  Nos.  IV,  V.  In  all  the  early  Palmer  deeds  "the  capital  messuage" 
and  the  200  acres  that  belonged  to  it,  bought  of  John  Thornton,  are  always 
mentioned  distinct  from  the  other  parts  of  Ladbroke.  And  it  is  clear  that  "  the 
capital  messuage  "  could  not  mean  that  it  was  the  capital  messuage  of  the  manor,  for 
from  1596  to  1634  the  owner  of  it  did  not  own  the  manor.  It  was  only  the  capital 
messuage  of  the  estate  of  200  acres  formed  by  the  unfortunate  William  Burton. 

In  the  Ladbroke  map  of  1636  Webb's  farm  is  clearly  shown,  coloured  differently 
from  the  rest,  201  a.  ..  i  r.  ..  15  p.  It  is  still  in  the  map  called  Webb's  farm,  though 
William  Webb  alias  Morrell  no  longer  holds  it.  Henry  Collins  is  occupying  the 
house  and  9  acres,  and  the  remaining  192  acres  are  occupied  by  four  others.  Henry 
Collins  was,  I  think,  still  occupying  the  house  in  1642,  in  which  year  he  was 
churchwarden. 

In  an  indenture  of  Oct.  2,  1647,  Sir  William  Palmer  of  Clerkenwell  grants  to 
William  Rawbone  of  Ladbroke,  shepherd,  all  that  pasture  ground  near  Southam  field 
commonly  called  Betts'  ground,  36  acres,  for  10  years  and  a  half  year,  he  paying  a 
yearly  rent  of  ^23  ..  10  ..  o.  The  rent  was  to  be  paid  half  yearly  "at  the  ferme 
house  called  Webbs  firm."  I  imagine  that  means  the  house  that  we  are  dealing 
with,  but  it  is  odd  that  they  should  call  it  by  different  names  in  different  deeds  of 
about  the  same  date.  In  several  indentures  of  1636  and  1637  it  is  "that  capital 
messuage."  In  the  Inq.  p.  m.  of  1637  it  is  "  that  capital  messuage."  In  a  deed  of 
1642,  whereby  it  is  settled  upon  Dorothy,  wife  of  Sir  William  Palmer,  as  part  of  her 
jointure,  it  is  called  in  one  place  "  that  capital  messuage  "  and  a  few  lines  further 
on  "that  mansion  house"  (p.  172).  In  an  indenture  of  Jan.  7,  1652,  Sir  William 
Palmer  of  Clerkenwell  and  Dame  Dorothy  his  wife  agree  to  levy  a  fine  of  all  that 
close  called  Nicholls  his  hill,  53  acres,  and  piece  of  meadow  and  pasture  called 
Brandon  hill,  91  acres,  in  occupation  of  Dame  Katherine  Leigh,  etc.  etc.,  "and  all 
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"  that  mansion  house  and  orchard  with  one  bay  of  the  barn  furthest  from  said  house 
"  late  in  the  occupation  of  William  Morrell  alias  Webb  and  now  or  late  in  occupation 
"  of  Henry  Collins  or  assigns  "  etc.  etc.  The  earliest  instance  that  I  have  noticed  of 
its  being  called  a  manor  house  is  in  an  indenture  of  Feb.  14,  3  James  II,  1686/7, 
when  William  Palmer  mortgages  to  Thomas  Christie  of  Bedford  "  all  that  capital 
"  messuage  or  manor  house  of  Ladbroke  "  and  certain  lands. 

With  regard  to  the  barn  just  mentioned  there  was  a  barn  near  the  new  house 
called  Crab  barn,  I  suppose  from  a  crab  tree  near  it.  The  close  near  it  was  called 
Crab  barn  close.  The  barn  had  five  bays,  of  which  one  bay  went  with  the  new 
house  and  four  bays  went  with  another  house  near  by.  This  division  of  the  barn 
must  have  taken  place  after  the  division  of  Webbs  farm  among  different  occupiers. 

NUTSHELL. — Such  is  the  documentary  history  of  what  I  take  to  be  the 
present  hall.  Put  into  a  nutshell  it  is  thus:  In  1596  the  Catesbies  sold  a  bit  of 
Ladbroke  to  Throckmorton  and  Thornton.  In  1597  Throckmorton  and  Thornton 
sold  a  bit  of  that  bit  to  William  Burton,  a  Ladbroke  yeoman.  The  bit  consisted  of 
a  house  and  200  acres.  Burton  pulled  down  the  old  house,  built  a  new  one  and 
marked  out  the  estate  into  closes.  But  within  six  years  he  had  to  sell  it  back  to 
Thornton  and  take  a  lease  of  it  for  three  lives,  sharing  the  house  and  estate  with  his 
married  son.  But  within  a  few  years  more  he  was  compelled  to  part  with  his  lease 
and  went  off.  The  new  leaseholders,  Wykeham  and  Davis,  held  it  for  the  remainder 
of  the  term,  and  then  it  was  farmed  by  William  Webb  alias  Morrell.  In  1634  John 
Thornton  sells  it  to  William  Palmer.  We  see  it  as  a  farmhouse  till  about  1650,  and 
then  we  dont  see  it  again  till  about  1680,  when  we  find  another  William  Palmer 
residing  in  it  and  calling  it  the  manor  house. 


Now  in  all  that  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  Austins'  house  pulled  down  by 
Burton  was  the  original  old  manor  house.  And  when  Burton's  new  house  is  called 
a  chief  or  capital  mansion  that  can  only  mean  the  chief  mansion  of  this  newly  formed 
estate.  It  cannot  mean  the  chief  mansion  of  the  manor,  for  the  manor  then  was  in 
other  hands.  And  so  I  presume  that  when  the  Palmers  had  become  possessed  of 
the  greater  part  of  Ladbroke  and  determined  to  reside  there,  they  pitched  upon 
Burton's  new  house  as  the  most  convenient  place  of  residence  and  gave  it  the  name 
of  the  manor  house.  So  the  house  as  a  house  dates  from  1598,  and  as  a  manor 
house  from  somewhere  between  1650  and  1680. 
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FARMYARD.— Where  then  stood  the  original  hall  in  which  plain  William  and 
the  de  Lodbrokes  had  lived  ?  I  imagine  that  it  stood  in  the  field  just  across  the 
road  which  is  now  known  as  Farmyard.  That  field  adjoins  the  church,  and  so  it  is 
a  likely  site  for  a  manor  house  to  which  the  advowson  had  always  been  attached.  It 
has  all  those  irregularities  on  its  surface  which  tell  of  a  vanished  house.  It  has  large 
fish  ponds,  or  at  least  what  have  been  fish  ponds.  There  is  no  other  visible  claimant 
to  the  site.  So  I  think  that  must  be  the  spot  where  plain  William  and  the  de 
Lodbrokes  were  coming  in  and  going  out  from  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest  till 
near  the  end  of  the  long  reign  of  Edward  III.  Then  probably  the  Catesbies  not 
being  resident  turned  it  into  a  farm.  At  p.  91  we  have  seen  it  under  the  name  of 
Farm  place  granted  by  Sir  Richard  Catesby  in  1530  to  John  Croke  for  40  years. 
And  when  that  term  was  ended  William  Catesby  in  1570  granted  it  to  Thomas 
Throckmorton  for  40  years.  And  for  long  after  that  it  was  known  as  Throck- 
morton's  farm,  and  is  still  known  to  day  as  Farmyard,  though  it  is  only  a  grass 
field.  Throckmorton  does  not  seem  to  have  lived  there,  for  he  had  close  by  a 
copyhold  estate  held  of  the  manor,  and  he  lived  in  a  house  upon  it  now  represented 
by  what  is  called  Ladbroke  house.  A  generation  or  two  of  Chebseys  lived  in  the 
farm  house  on  each  side  of  1600.  In  July  1629  Lady  Alice  Dudley  granted  to 
William  Lowe  all  that  messuage  called  Throckmorton's  farm  house  and  lands  for  20 
years  at  a  yearly  rent  of  £40.  The  Ladbroke  map  of  1639  shows  William  Lowe 
there.  His  lease  would  have  run  out  in  1649, tne  Year  °f  tne  execution  of  Charles  I. 
We  see  it  at  p.  169  in  the  marriage  settlement  of  William  Palmer  and  Margaret 
Gardner,  1638. 

I  dont  know  whether  the  Palmers  granted  another  lease  of  it  when  William 
Lowe's  ran  out,  but  probably  they  kept  it  in  hand  and  pulled  it  all  down.  At  any 
rate  it  is  not  there  now.  And  it  was  not  there  on  March  23,  1751,  when  Charles 
Palmer  let  to  Rev.  Thomas  Williams,  rector  of  Ladbroke,  "  all  that  pasture  ground 
"  called  Farm  Yard  now  or  late  in  tenure  of  said  Charles  Palmer,  and  all  those  closes 
"called  Butlers  closes  now  in  tenure  of  said  Williams  as  tenant  to  said  Palmer, 
"  excepting  all  timber  and  other  trees  and  also  excepting  the  lowermost  fish  pool 
"  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  ground  called  Farm  Yard  and  the  fish  that  are  or  shall 
"  be  therein  with  free  liberty  to  Charles  Palmer  and  his  servants  to  fish  therein,  for 
"five  years  from  March  25  next,  paying  to  C.  P.  the  yearly  rent  of  ;£i8,  and  ^£5 
"  more  for  every  acre  which  he  shall  ear,  plough,  spit  up,  dig  or  convert  into  tillage." 
It  is  clear  that  the  house  and  barns  were  all  gone  before  then.  So  we  can  narrow 
down  their  disappearance  to  somewhere  between  1650  and  1750. 
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This  item  as  to  the  pools  must  not  be  omitted.  In  the  P.R.O.  is  a  deed  by 
Margery  daughter  of  William,  son  of  the  priest.  She  confirms  to  Sir  John 
de  Lodbroke  a  grant  which  had  been  made  to  him  by  Henry  her  brother  for 
improving  the  pond  of  his  stew  (vivarii)  on  her  croft.  (Cat.  A.D.  Ill,  4270  A.)  The 
deed  is  not  dated  and  I  am  not  sure  to  which  of  the  Sir  Johns  it  refers.  But  at  any 
rate  it  cannot  be  later  than  1360  and  is  probably  a  good  bit  earlier.  I  presume  that 
it  refers  to  the  ponds  in  Farmyard. 

One  more  item  as  to  the  pools  and  then  I  have  done  with  the  supposed  site  of 
the  old  manor  house.  Among  Ladbroke  documents  is  one  endorsed,  An  estimate 
for  ye  farm  yard  pools.  It  is  not  dated,  but  I  imagine  is  of  the  time  of  the  second 

Charles  Palmer,  c.  1790. 

£     s.     d. 

Estimate  for  Repairing  two  pools  for  Charles  Palmer  Esq. 

Deepening  the  two  pools  half  a  yard  4456  yards  at  46.  per  yard  74  ..  5  ..  4 

Puddling  both  pool  heads  with  banks,  forming  banks  etc.  30  ..  o  ..  o 

Putting  down  three  trunks  &  puddling  up  same  9  ..  o  ..  o 

Etceteras  8  ..  o  ..  o 

121  ..   5  ..  4 
There  is  no  estimator's  name  and  the  estimate  is  endorsed,  disaproved  ojf. 


Now  putting  documents  aside  we  will  look  at  the  new  manor  house  as  it  stands, 
the  present  manor  house,  new  because  as  a  house  it  only  dates  from  1598  and  as  the 
manor  house  it  can  only  date  from  about  1670.  Plain  William  and  the  de  Lodbrokes 
never  saw  it.  I  imagine  that  in  the  main  it  is  the  house  as  built  by  William  Burton, 
yeoman,  in  1598,  with  certain  alterations  and  additions  made  by  William  Palmer 
c.  1660,  by  another  William  Palmer  c.  1760,  and  by  more  Palmers  and  Palmer- 
Morewoods  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  set  down  exactly  what  were  the  rooms  as  shown  in  the 
schedule  of  16 1 1.  They  were  these  : — 

(i)  a  cellar  with  3  little  windows  ;         (2)  a  little  chamber  over  the  cellar; 

(3)  a  chamber  over  the  little  chamber  over  the  cellar  ; 

(4)  the  highest  chamber  over  the  cellar  ; 

(5)  kitchen  with  a  door  into  the  cellar  ;         (6)  chamber  over  the  kitchen  ; 

(7)  highest  chamber  over  hall,  entry  and  kitchen  ; 

(8)  hall  with  a  wainscot  portal  ;         (9)  entry  ;         (10)  chamber  over  hall ; 
(u)  little  chamber  over  entry  ;         (12)  closet;         (13)  entry  at  stairhead  ; 
(14)  lobbie  at  stairhead. 

Q 
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A  year  ago  I  should  have  described  the  house  as  a  lathe  and  plaster  house. 
But  in  the  spring  of  1913,  when  the  plaster  was  knocked  off  on  the  north  side  in 
order  to  be  put  on  afresh,  that  side  was  found  to  be  built  of  stone,  stone  of  two 
sorts  and  two  colours  in  alternate  layers,  giving  it  the  same  striped  zebra-like 
appearance  as  in  the  church  tower.  Consequently  that  side  was  not  re-plastered. 
Whether  the  other  sides  of  the  house  are  built  likewise  one  cannot  say,  as  the  plaster 
has  not  been  stripped  off.  The  view  here  given,  from  a  photograph  taken  by  Mrs. 
Morewood  since  the  plaster  was  stripped  off,  shows  the  north  side.  The  other  view 
shows  the  south  side.  The  ground  plan  must  I  think  have  been  made  about  1860, 
and  shows  the  then  arrangement  of  the  rooms.  I  have  numbered  each  room  for 
convenience  of  reference. 

It  is  not  easy  to  see  what  was  the  original  shape  of  William  Burton's  house  of 
1598.  It  may  have  been  a  half  H  or  an  L.  The  plan  shows  that  the  present 
shape  is  no  shape  at  all.  Nobody  builds  a  house  of  no  shape  at  all.  The  no-shape 
is  the  result  of  the  original  shape  being  obscured  by  later  additions  or  alterations.  If 
more  plaster  could  be  pulled  off,  one  could  tell  better  what  was  the  original  shape 
and  what  are  the  alterations  which  have  turned  that  shape  into  no-shape.  There  is  an 
appearance  of  a  half  H  given  to  the  north  side,  but  as  the  plan  shows  it  is  more 
apparent  than  real.  It  is  a  sham  half  H. 
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For  the  purpose  of  examination  one  may  divide  the  house  into  three  parts  ;  A, 
the  east  part,  B,  the  middle  part,  C,  the  west  part. 


A.  This  part  has  its  face  to  the  east.  The  plan  shows  three  rooms  on  the 
ground  floor,  numbered  i,  2,  3.  These  are  now  two,  viz.  dining  room  and  drawing 
room.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  middle  part  of  the  inner  wall  of  this  part  is  thicker 
than  the  two  ends.  These  two  ends  may  be  later  than  1598,  and  the  thick  part 
must  have  been  originally  an  outside  wall. 

Upstairs,  over  these  three  rooms,  are  now  four  bedrooms.  The  end  one  of  the 
four,  which  had  two  windows  to  the  S.  now  blocked  up,  must  be  looked  into.  About 
twenty  years  ago  recessed  book  shelves  were  discovered  in  it,  which  had  been  boarded 
up  and  papered  over,  so  that  no  one  could  dream  of  their  being  there.  The  books 
were  good  books  of  all  sorts  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  and  one 
could  see  no  possible  reason  in  the  books  themselves  why  they  should  have  been 
blotted  out.  Amongst  them  were  the  blank  book  of  Elizabeth  Skrimsher  which  I 
have  fully  described  at  p.  182 — 184,  the  blank  book  of  Mary  (Newdigate)  Palmer, 
p.  192,  and  some  MS  note-books  of  William  Palmer  who  died  unmarried  in  1772. 
They  must  have  been  boarded  up  simply  because  they  happened  to  be  in  the  room 
and  the  purpose  of  the  room  was  being  changed.  From  a  magazine  or  two  of  about 
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1830  being  among  the  books,  the  boarding  up  could  not  have  been  done  before 
then.  It  may  have  been  done  in  the  reign  of  William  and  Clara  Palmer  who 
became  Palmer-Morewood.  But  I  hardly  think  that  they  could  have  been  responsible 
for  such  an  act  of  barbarity. 

About  two  years  ago  another  discovery  was  made  in  this  same  room.  Under 
the  wall  paper  it  was  found  to  be  panelled,  and  over  the  fireplace  was  a  decorative 
painting.  The  panelling  and  painting  would  belong  to  the  time  of  that  William 
Palmer  who  came  to  live  at  Ladbroke  c.  1680  and  who  died  there  in  1720. 

Putting  all  this  together,  viz.  the  fact  that  books  were  in  this  room,  and  the  fact 
that  they  included  the  note-books  of  the  two  ladies  and  William  Palmer,  and  the 
fact  of  this  room  being  specially  ornamented,  together  with  its  having  a  pleasant 
aspect  to  the  south  now  lost,  I  infer  from  it  all  that  this  room  from  c.  1680  onwards 
had  been  a  sort  of  boudoir.  I  learn  from  the  N.  E.  D.  that  boudoir  is  derived  from 
a  French  word  and  means  "  a  room  to  sulk  in."  No  instance  of  its  use  in  English 
is  given  earlier  than  1781.  But  though  the  word  was  not  in  English  use  much  before 
then,  yet  ladies  may  long  before  then  have  had  the  thing,  "  a  room  to  sulk  in."  So 
we  may  imagine  that  here  Mary  (Skrimsher)  Palmer  sat  and  sulked,  here  Mary 
(Newdigate)  Palmer  sat  and  sulked,  and  here  William  Palmer  who  had  no  wife 
pursued  his  studies.  Possibly  old  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Skrimsher  may  have  had  this  room 
when  she  came  to  finish  her  long  life  at  Ladbroke.  I  have  assumed  all  along  that 
when  she  came  to  Ladbroke  she  came  to  the  hall,  but  it  is  quite  possible  that  she 
had  a  house  in  the  village. 

B.  Now  we  move  into  the  middle  part  of  the  house.  The  entrance  doorway 
is  on  the  north  side  of  this  middle  part.  I  hardly  think  it  is  "  the  portal  "  mentioned 
in  1611.  It  is  of  stone  painted  to  look  like  wood.  Such  was  the  taste  of  a  former 
day  which  loved  shams  and  false  appearances  and  things  painted  to  look  like  what 
they  weren't.  If  they  made  a  thing  of  wood  they  painted  it  to  make  it  look  like 
stone.  If  they  made  it  of  stone  they  painted  it  to  make  it  look  like  wood.  They 
painted  everything,  including  themselves,  to  make  it  look  different  to  what  it  really 
was. 

Going  through  this  portal  one  enters  the  hall,  No.  7,  which  is  panelled  and 
contains  recessed  cupboards.  I  dont  feel  sure  that  this  hall  is  not  wholly  an  addition 
of  1670  to  the  house  of  1598.  An  arch  (perhaps  the  original  entrance)  without  a 
door  leads  from  the  first  hall  into  the  second  or  inner  hall,  No.  5.  In  1890  the  late 
Mr.  Charles  Palmer-Morewood  doubled  the  length  of  this  second  hall  by  removing  a 
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partition  wall  and  throwing  into  it  what  had  been  the  servants'  hall,  No.  6.  The  little 
excrescence  to  form  a  study,  No.  4,  was  made  c.  1850. 

C.  Of  the  west  part  I  have  nothing  to  say.  The  room  No.  9  which  was  the 
kitchen  was  turned  into  the  smoking  room  at  the  time  when  the  inner  hall  was 
enlarged. 

The  kitchen  and  offices  are  now  entirely  outside  my  plan,  to  the  west  of  it,  and 
belong  wholly  to  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  cellar  is  now  under  the  entrance  hall.  It  is  plain  that  it  has  undergone 
alterations.  It  cannot  be  "  the  cellar  with  three  little  windows  "  mentioned  in  the 
schedule  of  1611,  and  so  it  is  not  the  cellar  with  two  chambers  over  it  which  William 
Burton's  wife  was  to  have  if  she  survived  her  husband.  Probably  that  original  cellar 
was  not  underground. 

Moving  outside,  the  barn  called  Crab  barn  with  its  five  bays  is  clean  gone,  and 
so  has  the  crab  which  gave  it  a  name.  Of  the  conduit  and  lead  pipes  mentioned  in 
1611  one  can  see  nothing.  The  elms  which  stand  around  in  luxuriant  growth  were 
some  of  them  boundary  or  hedge  row  trees,  whose  need  as  showing  bounds  and 
fences  is  now  gone.  But  some  of  them  would  seem  to  have  been  planted  for  effect 
or  shelter.  I  imagine  that  they  all  date  from  about  1650.  Of  the  fish  ponds  I  can 
say  nothing.  They  might  be  mediaeval  fish  ponds,  but  more  probably  they  are  not 
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earlier  than  the  eighteenth  century,  and  therefore  much  later  than  the  Farmyard 
ponds.  We  have  seen  fishing  stools  among  the  effects  of  Miss  Mary  Palmer  at  p.  192, 
and  so  perhaps  in  that  century  a  row  of  little  Palmers,  Willy,  Charley,  Molly,  Dolly 
and  Bessie,  might  have  been  seen,  each  on  a  stool,  each  with  a  rod,  each  solemnly 
catching (nothing). 

APPENDIX. 

No.  I.  This  indenture  shows  what  was  bought  by  William  Burton  from  John 
Throgmorton  and  Thomas  Thornton  in  1597.  What  Throgmorton  and  Thornton 
had  bought  from  Sir  William  and  Robert  Catesby  has  been  shown  at  p.  in. 

Indenture  of  May  6,  39  Elizabeth,  1597,  between  John  Throgmorton  of  Lipyate  and  Thomas 
Thornton  of  Lincoln's  Inn  of  one  part,  and  William  Burton  of  Ladbroke  yoman  and  John  Barkesdale 
of  Winchcombe,  Co.  Glouc.,  tanner,  of  the  other  part.  Said  Throgmorton  and  Thornton  for 
£833  ..  6  ..  8  paid  by  said  Burton  to  said  Throgmorton  solely,  have  sold  to  said  Burton  and 
Barkesdale  all  those  messuages  etc.  herein  expressed  ;  viz. 

Messuage  late  of  Richard  and  Henry  Austen  now  of  said  Burton  ; 

One  little  close  of  pasture  adjoining  said  messuage  on  one  side  and  to  a  barn  and  close  called 
Crabbe  barn  and  Crabbe  close  now  of  Ralph  Hill  yeoman  on  other  side  ; 

One  yardland  now  of  said  Burton,  sometime  parcel  of  three  yardlands  of  said  Richard  and 
Henry  Austen  occupied  to  said  messuage,  and  now  severed  from  said  other  two  yardlands  by  Ralph 
Hill  and  William  Burton  ; 

One  yardland  and  a  quarter  late  of  John  Hancocke  and  Elizabeth  Burton,  now  of  said  William 
Burton  ; 

Half  a  yardland  late  of  William  Chebsey  jun.  now  of  said  Burton  ; 

Half  a  yardland  late  of  William  Garrett  now  of  said  Burton  ; 

A  quarter  of  yardland  late  of  William  Mason  now  of  said  Burton  ; 

Three  quarters  late  of  Richard  Ward  now  of  said  Burton  ; 

A  quarter  and  half  quarter  late  of  William  Bett  now  of  said  Burton  ; 

A  quarter  late  of  John  Hampe  now  of  said  Burton  ; 

A  barn  late  of  Thomas  Wynter  now  of  said  Burton  ; 

Moytie  of  all  orchards,  gardens,  closes  etc.  now  or  late  of  Thomas  Wynter  ; 

Yardland  late  of  said  Wynter  now  of  said  Burton  ; 

And  all  arable  lands,  meadows  etc.  to  said  premises  belonging ;  to  hold  to  said  Burton  and 
Barkesdale  and  their  heirs  for  ever. 

Wm.  Burton  John  Barkesdall. 

No.  II.  This  indenture  shows  the  lands  as  leased  by  Thomas  Thornton  to 
William  Burton  for  eighty  years  or  three  lives. 

Indenture  of  Nov.  23,  I  James,  1603,  between  Thomas  Thornton  of  Newenham,  Northants, 
esq.,  on  one  part,  and  William  Burton  of  Ladbroke  yeoman  of  the  other  part.  WHEREAS  upon 
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the  purchase  of  lands  hereby  demised  it  was  agreed  that  William  Burton  should  have  a  lease  thereof 
from  said  Thornton  for  such  term  and  rent  as  herein  expressed,  NOW  this  indenture  witnesseth  that 
said  Thornton  in  consideration  of  said  agreement,  and  for  that  said  Burton  hath  at  his  great  charges 
built  the  house  and  made  the  mounds  of  the  lands  and  tenements  hereafter  in  these  presents  to  farm 
let,  and  for  the  rents  hereafter  reserved,  doth  grant  and  to  farm  let  to  said  Burton  all  that  new 
mansion  house  with  barns,  stables,  buildings,  court  and  yards  thereto  belonging  now  in  occupation 
of  said  Burton,  and  all  those  closes  etc.  with  appertenances  herein  named  ;  viz. 

Bridge  close  6  acres,  Crab  Barne  close  2  acres,  Crabb  Leyes  and  Long  Croft  lying  together 
8  acres,  which  said  four  closes  are  now  laid  together  and  used  in  one  close  adjoining  to  said  house  ; 
Horse  close  8  acres  lying  between  two  closes  of  Robert  Wryde  ; 
Close  called  Cornfield  now  used  in  tillage  40  acres  ; 

Ramme  close  3^  acres  lying  between  said  Cornfield  on  N.  and  ground  of  Sir  William 
Kingsmill  on  S.  ; 

Whettenton  16  acres  abutting  on  ground  of  Sir  W.  K.  towards  S.  and  E.  ; 
Little  down  55  acres  adjoining  Cornfield  towards  W.  and  Whettenton  towards  S.  ; 
Four  Leyes  meadow  9  acres  adjoining  Banbury  way  on  E.  and  Little  down  on  W.  ; 
Horeston  field  55  acres  adjoining  Radborne  and  Hodnell  towards  S.,  Radborne  way  towards 
N.,  close  of  Edward  Burford  towards  W.  ; 

All  which  premises  said  Thornton  purchased  of  said  Burton  ;  to  have  and  to  hold  said  house 
and  premises  to  said  Burton  and  assigns  for  four  score  years  if  said  Burton,  Joan  now  his  wife,  and 
William  Burton  their  eldest  son,  or  any  of  them,  should  live  so  long ;  paying  therfor  during  said 
term  the  yearly  rent  of  ^56  ..  10  ..  o.  Said  Burton  grants  that  he  will  keep  up  said  new  mansion 
house  and  all  hedges,  ditches,  mounds,  fences,  upon  said  closes,  and  will  yearly  pay  rate  tythes  and 
forty  shillings  money  for  the  tithes  on  each  day  of  Easter  to  the  parson  of  the  church  of  Ladbrooke 
or  his  farmer,  and  all  quit  rents  and  other  rents  and  services  payable  for  said  premises,  and  will  not 
plough  up  said  premises  (except  the  Cornfield  40  acres)  unless  compelled  by  the  law  of  England, 
and  should  he  do  so  will  pay  to  said  Thornton  20  shillings  above  said  rent  for  every  acre  ploughed 
up  or  sown  with  woad,  corn  or  other  grain.  And  said  Thornton  grants  that  Elizabeth  his  wife  shall 
levy  a  fine  for  the  corroboration  of  this  demise  or  else  shall  not  have  any  dower  of  the  premises. 

William  Burton. 
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Setting  aside  for  the  moment  all  other  objects  that  books  may  fulfill,  there  can 
be  no  better  ornament  to  a  room  than  rows  and  rows  of  them  symmetrically  arranged. 
They  are  not  bound  to  be  gorgeously  clothed ;  they  are  not  bound  to  stand  in  cases 
carved  by  Gibbons  or  turned  out  by  Chippendale.  There  is  not  a  village  carpenter 
in  all  England  who  cannot  make  a  bookcase  good  enough  for  any  library  in  any 
house  in  the  land.  An  array  of  books  needs  no  meretricious  ornaments  nor  display 
of  carving  to  show  it  off.  The  duty  of  a  bookcase  is  not  to  display  carving  but  to 
hold  books,  and  to  hold  them  in  such  a  way  that  they  can  be  seen,  got  at,  got  out, 
put  back,  without  any  trouble  to  oneself  or  injury  to  the  books.  When  they  do  that 
they  will  look  well.  When  they  dont  do  that,  not  Gibbons,  Chippendale  and 
Sheraton  together  can  make  them  look  anything  else  but  foolish.  They  should  not 
come  down  within  two  feet  of  the  ground.  If  it  is  possible  to  have  them  not  rising 
higher  than  one  can  reach,  so  much  the  better.  A  book  should  have  an  inch  and  a 
half  clear  space  above  it,  otherwise  it  is  impossible  to  take  it  out  without  injuring  it. 
Books  should  not  be  jammed  in  so  tight  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  them  out  when 
they  are  in  or  to  get  them  in  again  when  they  are  out.  The  bookcase  should  not  be 
so  made  that  all  the  end  books  in  each  shelf  are  out  of  sight  and  cannot  be  taken 
out  without  first  taking  out  their  neighbours.  There  are  a  few  rules  such  as  these  so 
obvious  that  it  seems  absurd  to  state  them.  But  how  many  bookcases  follow  them  ? 
Glass  doors  may  do  some  service  in  keeping  out  dust,  but  they  are  an  abomination, 
especially  when  the  grand  piano,  several  heavy  tables  and  sofas,  scores  of  little  tables 
each  bearing  a  priceless  bit  of  china  and  expressly  made  so  as  to  be  easily  upset, 
have  to  be  picked  up  and  shifted  before  you  can  open  them. 


To  face  p.  249. 

Patience  Mary  wife  of  Charles  R.  Palmer-Morewood. 
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The  library  at  Ladbroke  hall  consists  of  about  eleven  hundred  works  (not 
volumes),  of  which  I  think  over  six  hundred  were  printed  between  1600  and  1700. 
It  may  be  described  as  to  a  great  extent  a  library  of  the  seventeenth  century,  not 
because  so  many  of  the  books  were  printed  in  that  century  but  because  in  that 
century  they  first  became  comrades  and  began  to  form  part  of  the  same  community 
or  library.  They  came  together  in  that  century  when  more  or  less  new,  and  they 
stand  together  still  though  their  garments  are  waxen  old  and  the  worm  is  at  work 
within  them.  A  few  have  gone  astray  to  Alfreton,  where  they  are  no  longer  a  part  of 
that  library  to  which  they  once  belonged.  Sheep  that  go  astray  should  be  brought 
back  to  the  fold. 

Before  I  go  any  further  I  may  say  that  this  library  has  the  advantage  of  having 
been  very  fully  and  completely  catalogued.  The  catalogue  was  made  by  Mrs. 
(Patience)  Palmer-Morewood,  being  finished  after  some  years  of  interrupted  labour 
in  1908.  Three  or  four  copies  of  her  work,  type-written  and  in  manuscript,  were 
made  by  Messrs.  Sotheran  and  Co.  The  long  awkward  titles  of  seventeenth  century 
books,  and  the  many  volumes  of  Miscellanea,  each  volume  perhaps  containing  a 
dozen  long  titles,  greatly  increased  the  labour  of  cataloguing  them.  With  this 
catalogue  before  me,  which  I  should  like  to  print  bodily,  it  is  easy  to  see  what  the 
library  contains  and  my  task  is  made  light. 

But  before  looking  at  individual  books,  Who  first  made  them  comrades  ?  Who 
first  began  to  bring  them  together  into  one  library?  Having  examined  what  Sir 
John  Bramston  calls  the  waste  paper  of  every  book  in  the  library,  I  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  library  was  mainly  formed  by  that  William  Palmer  who  married 
Mary  Skrimsher  and  who  first  settled  at  Ladbroke  in  about  1670.  Some  of  the 
books  may  have  belonged  to  his  father,  Sir  William  of  Clerkenwell  and  Old  Warden, 
and  even  to  his  grandfather  Robert  the  haberdasher.  But  the  bulk  of  them  I  feel 
sure  were  bought  by  William,  son  of  Sir  William.  It  is  he  who  writes  W.  P.  on  the 
title  page  of  many  of  the  folio  volumes. 

This  William  having  started  the  library  it  has  of  course  received  some  additions 
since  then.  And  curiously  those  additions  seem  to  have  come  from  the  William 
Palmers  rather  than  from  the  Charles  Palmers.  From  about  1660  to  about  1860 
there  have  been  three  Williams  and  three  Charleses,  William  and  Charles  always 
coming  alternately.  And  whilst  each  of  the  three  Williams  can  be  seen  buying  books, 
one  cannot  see  that  the  Charleses  bought  any.  One  can  only  see  them  buying  port 
wine.  They  bought  Shakespeare's  port  wine,  while  William  bought  Shakespeare's 
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poetical  works.     The  one  Shakespeare,  he  of  the  Black  Dog  at  Southam,  gave  them 
the  gout,  the  other,  he  of  Stratford  on  Avon,  didn't. 

Besides  all  the  fly-leaf  or  wastepaper  inscriptions,  which  I  will  give  presently, 
there  are  two  marks  of  ownership. 

(1)  A   printed   label:     The    Gift  of  a   true  friend  to   Mr.   Charles   Palmer, 
May  10,  ifof.      This  is   in   many   of  the    books   of   Century  XVII   but  not  all. 
Perhaps  it  has  come  unstuck  in  some  of  them.     One  could  never  have  guessed  who 
the  true  friend  was,  but  apparently  it  was  William  Palmer,  his  father.     (See  p.  177.) 
Why  he  gave  them  on  that  particular  day  I  don't  know.     This  is  what  I  refer  to 
when  I  mention  the  label. 

(2)  A  book-plate  with  the  Palmer  shield.     There  is  no  name  or  date  on  it,  but 
I  have  imagined  that  it  was  ordered  by  the  second  William  of  Ladbroke.    (See  p.  194, 
sub  March  i,  1759.)     This  is  what  I  refer  to  when  I  mention  the  book-plate. 

Assuming  that  the  bulk  of  the  books  printed  before  and  soon  after  1700  were 
bought  by  that  William  Palmer  who  began  to  live  at  Ladbroke  about  1670  having 
previously  lived  in  Bedfordshire,  we  may  take  a  hasty  glance  to  see  what  books  he 
had  whether  by  purchase  or  otherwise. 

First,  what  had  he  in  the  way  of  Bibles  ?  He  had  a  folio  Bible  printed  in 
London  for  Thomas  Berthelet,  1540.  I  have  already  suggested  at  p.  151  that  this 
may  be  the  very  Bible  whose  history  is  given  by  Sir  John  Bramston.  Unfortunately 
its  waste  paper  is  gone.  He  had  also  three  finely  bound  volumes  containing  Bible 
and  Prayer  book  with  illustrations,  brought  out  by  John  Ogilby,  printed  by  John 
Field,  Cambridge,  1659.  These  were  certainly  his  because  they  have  the  label. 

Next  to  the  Bible  comes  Shakespeare,  not  the  landlord  of  the  Black  Dog  at 
Southam,  but  William  of  Stratford  on  Avon.  Of  Shakespeare  he  had  the  second 
folio  edition,  1632.  The  copy  is  in  good  condition,  but  the  portrait  has  been  etched 
and  inserted.  One  would  like  to  know  for  certain  who  bought  this  and  when.  But 
unfortunately  the  fly  leaves  tell  one  nothing.  There  are  no  marks  of  ownership, 
neither  label  nor  book  plate  nor  inscription.  Possibly  that  is  the  result  of  re-binding 
at  some  time  or  other.  This  copy  has  been  at  Ladbroke  always,  as  far  as  memory 
goes,  and  is  likely  to  have  been  bought  by  a  cultivated  gentleman  like  William  Palmer, 
who  belonged  to  the  same  county  as  the  poet,  and  came  into  the  world  only  twenty 
years  after  he  had  gone  out. 

Another  local  book,  local  in  a  double  sense,  (i)  because  it  deals  with  the  county 
of  Warwick  and  (2)  because  it  was  written  by  a  neighbour,  is  Dugdale's  Antiquities 
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of  Warwickshire,  ist  ed,  1656.  We  know  that  Dugdale  had  access  to  Sir  William 
Palmer's  title  deeds,  for  he  quotes  them  amongst  his  authorities.  And  so  it  is 
probable  that  either  Sir  William  or  his  son  William  bought  this  copy  when  it  first 
came  out.  It  has  the  label.  And  probably  the  copy  of  Dugdale's  Monasticon 
Anglicanum,  1655,  now  at  Ladbroke  was  bought  at  the  same  time.  It  also  has 
the  label. 

Dryden  was  another  celebrity  local  as  well  as  universal,  for  the  Dryden  family 
had  had  Hodnell  and  some  of  them  had  come  into  the  Ladbroke  register.  Mrs. 
Morewood's  catalogue  shows  several  of  Dryden's  works  printed  in  1672  and  there- 
abouts. Milton  is  represented  by  the  first  edition  of  his  Paradise  Regained,  1671. 
Of  Paradise  Lost  there  is  only  the  tenth  ed,  1719.  Spencer's  Faerie  Queen,  with  his 
other  works  collected  into  one  volume,  folio,  1611,  1612,  and  Chaucer's  works,  1602, 
are  also  in  the  catalogue.  Amongst  other  poets  and  dramatists  are  Ben  Jonson,  two 
folio  volumes,  1640,  Suckling,  1646,  Davenant's  Madagascar,  1648,  and  his  Works, 
1673,  Cowley,  1672. 

For  Chronicles  and  Histories  he  was  well  off.  Grafton,  2  vols.  in  i,  1568; 
Holinshed,  1577;  Froissart,  2  vols,  (1525?);  Speed's  History,  1611,  and  his  Theatre 
of  the  Empire,  1676;  Camden's  Britannia,  1637;  Stow's  Annals  1615  and  1631, 
and  his  Survey  of  London,  1633  ;  Baker's  Chronicle,  1684  ;  Fuller's  Worthies,  1662  ; 
Heath's  Chronicle  of  the  late  War,  1676;  Daniel's  History  of  England,  1650; 
Burnet's  History  of  the  Reformation,  1681,  and  his  Memoirs  of  the  Dukes  of 
Hamilton,  1677;  Francis  Bacon's  Henry  VII  etc.,  1676;  Nathaniel  Bacon  on  the 
Government  of  England,  2  parts,  1647  and  1651 ;  Churchill's  Divi  Britannici,  1675; 
Nalson's  Affairs  of  State,  1682;  Sprigge's  Anglia  Rediviva,  1647;  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh's  Historic  of  the  World,  1666,  and  The  Cabinet  Council,  1658. 
These  will  sufficiently  show  the  historical  character  of  his  library.  What  he  read  in 
some  of  them,  such  as  Heath  and  Sprigge,  might  have  been  confirmed  by  his  own 
boyish  recollections  and  by  what  his  father  had  told  him.  In  a  Catalogue  of  those 
who  compounded  for  their  estates,  1655,  he  would  have  found  the  name  of  his 
father's  first  cousin,  the  other  Sir  William  Palmer. 

Religion  is  of  course  well  represented.  Jewel's  Works,  1609 ;  Bishop  Hall's 
Works,  1634  etc.;  Dr.  Donne's  Sermons,  1640;  Hooker's  Ecclesiastical  Polity, 
1666  ;  Homilies,  1683 ;  are  there  among  many  others. 

County  histories  are  represented  by  Burton's  Description  of  Leicestershire, 
1662,  (as  well  as  his  Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  1658,)  and  Kilburn's  Survey  of  Kent, 
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1659,  and  Plot's  Natural  History  of  Oxfordshire,  1677.  Dugdale  has  already  been 
mentioned.  I  dont  know  why  he  should  have  had  the  Kent  history.  Perhaps  it  is 
a  Newdigate  book  which  came  to  this  library  later  on.  The  Leicestershire  volume 
may  be  a  consequence  of  the  Palmer  connection  with  Wanlip. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  fine  Bible  and  Prayer  book  brought  out  by  John 
Ogilby.  Other  fine  volumes  brought  out  by  this  vigorous  and  enterprising  author 
and  publisher  are  here,  viz.  Homer's  Iliad,  1669  ;  Odyssey,  1669  ;  Embassy  to 
China,  1669;  Africa,  1670;  America,  1671;  Atlas  Japannensis,  1670;  Britannia, 
1675;  Roads,  1676;  yEsop's  Fables,  1668. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  go  on  giving  titles  of  books  in  this  scrappy  and  scratchy 
manner.  It  must  be  enough  to  say  that  the  literary  contributions  made  by  the 
seventeenth  century  to  travels,  geography,  gardening,  politics,  etc.  etc.,  are  all  here 
represented.  To  help  in  the  purchase  of  books  there  was  a  copy  of  Robert  Gavel's 
Catalogue  of  books  printed  in  England  from  the  fire  of  1666  to  the  end  of  1674 ;  the 
date  of  the  catalogue  is  1675.  J  also  see  tnat  tnere  ^s  a  c°Py  of  Angliae  Notitia,  1669. 
This  volume  passed  through  many  editions  in  the  course  of  fifty  years.  I  described 
it  several  years  ago  as  the  Whitaker's  Almanack  of  its  day.  I  have  noticed  that  this 
likeness  has  since  independently  struck  a  writer  in  Notes  and  Queries. 

Coming  out  of  the  seventeenth  century  into  the  eighteenth,  I  shall  not  linger 
long.  I  have  said  that  books  were  bought  by  the  several  William  Palmers  but  not 
by  the  Charles  Palmers.  In  justice  to  the  first  Charles  Palmer,  he  who  married 
Mary  Newdigate  and  who  suffered  a  great  deal  from  gout,  I  may  say  that  there  is  a 
large  folio  Atlas,  with  an  account  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  from  the  best  authors, 
1721.  It  has  a  long  list  of  subscribers  with  their  heraldic  shields.  Amongst  them  is 
Charles  Palmer  of  Ladbroke,  with  shield.  There  is  also  a  Thomas  Palmer  among 
the  subscribers,  whose  shield  is  not  given.  I  dont  know  who  he  is. 

Coming  out  of  the  eighteenth  century  into  the  nineteenth,  there  are  some  fine 
volumes  which  I  imagine  were  bought  by  that  William  Palmer  who  became  Palmer- 
Morewood.  These  include  The  Houghton  Gallery,  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
Empress  of  Russia,  2  vols.  Boydell,  1788;  and  the  Marquis  of  Stafford's  Collection 
of  Pictures  in  London,  4  vols,  1818.  Quaritch's  Catalogue  for  Oct.  1913  happens  to 
come  to  me  at  this  moment.  In  it  I  see  a  copy  of  the  Houghton  Gallery  priced  at 
^65.  The  catalogue  states  that  the  custom  of  breaking  up  this  work  for  the  sake  of 
selling  the  prints  separately  makes  it  more  and  more  valuable. 

I  will  only  add  that  I  also  see  a  complete  collection  of  the  Suffolk  Green  Books, 
19  volumes.  But  this  of  course  is  a  still  more  recent  addition  to  the  library. 
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MARKS    OF    OWNERSHIP. 

Now  I  come  to  another  point  of  view  from  which  books  may  be  looked  at. 
Besides  their  printed  leaves  they  have  their  fly-leaves,  their  waste  paper  as  Sir  John 
Bramston  called  it.  And  former  owners  may  have  written  their  names  or  something 
on  that  waste  paper,  so  as  to  give  the  book  an  interest  besides  that  which  its  printed 
pages  may  have.  And  one  could  wish  that  it  were  an  universal  custom,  that  when  a 
catalogue  was  made  it  should  contain  what  is  written  on  the  fly-leaves  as  well  as  what 
is  printed  on  the  title  page.  I  have  opened  every  book  at  Ladbroke  rather  hurriedly 
to  see  what  the  fly-leaves  tell  about  former  owners  or  anything  else,  and  this  is  the 
sum  of  it.  I  may  say  that  the  old  owners  did  not  write  their  names  only  on  the  fly- 
leaves, but  on  any  vacant  half  page  they  could  find  anywhere,  in  the  beginning,  in 
the  middle  or  at  the  end.  I  do  not  include  the  marks  of  Palmer  ownership,  as  in 
that  case  I  should  have  to  catalogue  the  whole  library. 

No.  i.  There  is  a  copy  of  La  Stratonica  or  The  Unfortunate  Queen,  Englished 
from  Italian,  1651.  This  list  of  articles  with  instructions  as  to  sending  them  is  written 
on  a  fly-leaf. 

A  Turnes  huchett.      A  key  lock  one  ssise  less. 

A  paire  neate  compasses  with  Bow.     A  drill  Bow. 

My  Hitting  files  &  frame  and  the  peece  Belongin  to  my  frame. 

2  small  drills,     i  Lacy  gut.     I  work  stand. 

To  be  sent  on  Thursday  morneng  by  ten  a  clock  to  Gibbons  the  carrier  who  lieth  at  the  Rose  in 
Smithfeild,  and  direct  them  to  William  Palmer  Esq.  at  Catesby  house. 

I  cant  make  much  of  these  articles.  A  huchett  could  mean  a  bugle,  but  that 
will  hardly  do  here.  Perhaps  it  means  a  hutch  or  chest.  A  turne  must  I  think  be  a 
mistake  for  turner.  A  drill-bow  is  given  in  N.  E.  D.  as  a  bow  used  for  working  a 
drill. 

Catesby  house  is  interesting.  I  presume  it  is  somewhere  near  London.  And 
as  the  Palmers  had  become  possessed  of  the  old  Catesby  manor  of  Ladbroke,  it  looks 
as  if  they  had  also  become  possessed  of  a  Catesby  house  near  London.  William 
Palmer,  whose  address  is  at  Catesby  house,  must  be  the  son  of  Sir  William.  Sir 
William  had  a  house  in  Clerkenwell,  but  I  do  not  think  it  can  mean  that  house.  We 
have  seen  (p.  75)  that  Sir  William  Catesby  had  a  house  at  Lambeth.  Is  it  there? 
I  have  seen  no  other  mention  of  this  Catesby  house. 

SKRYMSHER     BOOKS,     Nos.    2—9. 

The  next  eight  books  belonged  to  the  Skrymshers.  Either  Mary  Skrimsher 
brought  them  with  her  in  1687  when  she  married  William  Palmer,  or  her  mother 
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Elizabeth  Skrimsher  brought  them  with  her  when  she  came  to  die  at  Ladbroke.     I 
have  already  (p.  182 — 184)  noticed  Elizabeth  Skrimsher's  blank  book  at  some  length. 

No.  2.  On  fly-leaf  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  Arcadia,  8th  ed.  1633,  are  these  names, 
belonging  to  the  same  lady,  one  before  and  one  after  marriage ; 

Elizabeth  Bagot  her  booke.  Eliz.  Skrymsher. 

No.  3.  Elizabeth  Skrymsher  is  written  on  fly-leaf  of  Sermons  by  Lancelot 
Andrewes,  4th  ed.  1641. 

No.  4.  On  fly-leaf  of  Ariana,  translated  out  of  French,  2nd  ed.  1641,  is  written 
Elizabeth  Skrymsher.  Lambart  Bagot.  Lambart  Bagot  was  nephew  to  Elizabeth 
Skrymsher,  being  one  of  the  seventeen  children  of  her  brother,  Sir  Edward  Bagot. 
He  died  in  Jan.  1703. 

No.  5.  On  fly-leaf  of  Epistolae  Ho-Elianse,  3rd  ed.  1655,  is  written  John 
Skrymsher.  He  must  be  either  the  husband  or  father  in  law  of  Elizabeth. 

No.  6.  On  fly-leaf  of  The  Use  of  the  Passions,  translated  by  Henry,  earl  of 
Monmouth,  1649,  is  written:  This  Booke  given  mee  by  my  Cosen  John  Bagot. 
Eli :  Skrym  : 

No.  7.  On  fly-leaf  of  The  Closet  of  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  opened,  (receipts  for 
making  metheglin,  sider,  cherry-wine  etc.)  1671,  is  written  in,  I  imagine,  the  hand- 
writing of  Elizabeth  Skrymsher,  My  daughter  Palmeres  her  booke. 

No.  8.  On  fly-leaf  of  The  Gentleman's  Calling,  1660,  is  written,  Eliza 
Skrymsher.  Elizabeth  Palmer  1682.  If  the  date  belongs  to  the  second  name, 
Elizabeth  Palmer  can  only  be  "  the  perverse  unagreable "  first  wife  of  William 
Palmer.  But  it  is  curious  that  the  mother  of  his  second  wife  should  afterwards  put 
her  name  in  it. 

No.  9.  A  volume  of  Plays  bound  up  together.  One,  1676,  has  Mary 
Skrymsher,  which  must  be  Mary  Palmer  before  her  marriage.  Another  has, 
Susannah  Withers.  Another,  1682,  has,  For  my  worthy  Friend,  Mr.  Pordaye. 

NEWDIQATE    BOOKS,    Nos.    10—18. 

Next  we  may  notice  a  few  Newdigate  books,  brought,  I  suppose,  by  Mary 
Newdigate  when  she  married  Charles  Palmer  in  1733.  Her  book  of  Recipes  I  have 
already  noticed  at  p.  192,  and  also  two  of  her  school  books. 

No.  10.  Fly-leaf  of  Acts  of  Parliament,  1680,  has  Rich.  Newdigate,  who  would 
be  the  grandfather  of  Sir  Roger. 
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Nos.  IT,  12.  Two  volumes  of  Acts  of  Parliament  for  William  III,  and  Sir 
Mathew  Hale's  Contemplations,  1676,  have  the  dated  book-plate  of  John  Newdigate 
of  the  Inner  Temple,  1702. 

Nos.  13,  14,  15.  These  three  have  the  dated  book-plate  of  Sir  Richard 
Newdigate,  1709,  viz. 

Fables  of  ^Esop  moralized  by  Willan,  1650. 
The  Temple,  by  George  Herbert,  4th  ed.  1635. 
rdo  do  6th  ed.  1641. 

Ibound  with  The  Synagogue,  2nd  ed.  1647. 

No.  16.  The  fly-leaf  of  La  Bible,  1567,  (with  Psalms  in  verse  with  music)  has 
Richard  Newdegate  26  May,  1659.  This  Richard  would  be  the  first  baronet. 

No.  17.  A  fly-leaf  of  Les  Avantures  de  Telemaque,  Amsterdam,  1725,  has  this  : 
Mary  Palmer  given  me  by  my  uncle  Sir  Roger  Newdegate  June  1750. 

No.  1 8.  A  fly-leaf  of  Oeuvres  de  Monsieur  de  Crebillon,  Paris,  1749,  has 
this  :  The  gift  of  my  uncle  Sir  Roger  Newdegate  May  ....  Mary  Palmer. 

BOOKS    OF    VARIOUS    OWNERS.    Nos.    19—40. 

No.  19.  A  fly-leaf  of  Five  Decades  of  Epistles  of  Warre,  by  Francis  Markham, 
1622,  has  these  names  :  Thomas  Carius.  Roger  Bertie.  Thomae  Carii  fui  ut  sum 
Rogeri  Barty.  Thomas  Carey  must  I  think  be  he  who  was  second  son  of  Robert 
Carey,  ist  earl  of  Monmouth,  and  younger  brother  of  Henry  Carey,  2nd  earl. 
Thomas  died  without  son  in  April  1634.  His  brother  Henry  was  a  great  translator 
of  books,  several  of  his  translations  being  in  the  Ladbroke  library.  Roger  Bertie,  the 
next  owner  of  this  military  book,  must  be  he  who  was  a  younger  son  of  Peregrine, 
lord  Willoughby  D'Eresby.  Both  his  father  and  his  eldest  brother,  Robert,  earl  of 
Lindsey,  were  distinguished  soldiers.  The  latter  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Edgehill 
in  1642. 

No.  20.     A  fly-leaf  of  Stow's  Annals,  1615,  has  the  name  of  Peregrine  Bertie. 

No.  21.     Camden's  Britannia,  1637,  has  this  on  fly-leaf: 

Pretium  303.  Wm.  Howe,  fili  dei  miserere  mei.  1651. 

It  has  the  Palmer  book-plate.  One  may  wonder  what  wrung  this  prayer  from 
William  Howe.  I  find  a  William  Howe  who  probably  is  the  very  man.  He  was 
born  in  1620,  the  son  of  William  Howe  of  London;  he  went  to  Merchant  Taylors 
school  and  St.  John's  Coll.  Oxford  ;  then  he  practised  medicine  in  London  ;  then 
when  the  war  broke  out  he  took  up  arms  for  the  king  and  had  the  command  of  a 
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troop  of  horse  ;  then  he  went  back  to  his  medical  practice  in  London,  and  died  in 
1656,  and  by  his  own  desire  was  buried  at  10  o'clock  at  night  in  the  churchyard  of 
St.  Margaret's,  Westminster.  He  was  the  author  of  two  botanical  works.  (Foster's 
Al.  Ox. :  D.  N.  B.) 

No.  22.  Stow's  Annals  of  England,  1631,  has  the  Palmer  label  of  1707,  and 
this  on  a  fly-leaf : — 

Ursula  Gilberne  is  my  name,  the  owner  of  this  book, 

And  whosoever  steales  the  same,  be  hang'd  for't  lett  him  looke  ; 

For  I  no  other  doome  can  give,  but  hee  shall  die  and  never  live. 

No.  23.  The  Ancient  Historic  of  the  destruction  of  Troy.  Translated  out  of 
French  by  W.  Caxton,  5th  ed.  1617,  has  this  on  a  fly-leaf: 

John  Cokayne  his  booke,  wittnesse  to  it  Vllargueth  Cokayne  ejus  domminae. 
I  cannot  now  get  access  to  the  history  of  the  Cokayne  family  to  see  who  this  lady  is 
with  such  a  strange  name. 

No.  24.  There  are  nine  folio  volumes  written  or  mostly  translated  by  Edward 
Grimston,  serjeant  at  arms,  viz.  histories  of  Spain,  the  Netherlands,  the  Grand 
Seigneurs,  and  so  on,  printed  from  1609  to  1635.  Curiously  the  producer  of  so 
many  big  folio  volumes  is  not  in  the  D.  N.  B.,  nor  do  Watts  or  Alibone  give  more 
than  the  bare  titles  of  his  works.  But  I  imagine  that  he  belongs  to  a  branch  of  the 
Grimstones  that  was  then  settled  in  Suffolk  and  had  the  name  Edward.  And 
apparently  one  at  least  of  these  volumes  has  been  in  Suffolk.  That  one  is  his 
Historic  of  the  Netherlands,  1609.  It  has  the  inscription,  "Anne  Glemhams  book," 
of  whom  more  in  a  minute. 

His  Lives  of  the  Emperors,  1623,  has  W.  P.,  (whom  I  take  to  be  William  son  of 
Sir  William),  and  Jo.  Witton,  whoever  he  may  be. 

His  Empires  of  the  World,  1615,  has  the  Palmer  label  of  1707.  Also  these 
inscriptions  :  Pret.  xmi  s.  Richard  Duke.  This  booke  is  to  be  delivered  to  Mis 
Duke  at  Mr.  Robert  Boulby's  house  in  ye  Strand  near  to  St.  Clements  church, 
London.  Chr.  Brooke.  John  Trulove.  Christopher  Brokes. 

No.  25.  Now  for  Anne  Glemham.  There  is  a  copy  of  the  Decameron  with 
date  1620  which  has  been  altered  to  1616.  It  has  these  inscriptions  : 

A.  Benson.         John  Benson.         Ben  Johnson.         A.  Glemham. 

Borrowed  of  my  lady  Ann  Glemham  one  Booke  called  the  Decameron,  1635. 

Thomas  Martin. 
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Sir  Henry  Glemham  of  Little  Glemham  in  Suffolk  was  knighted  in  1591.  He 
married  Anne,  daughter  of  Thomas  Sackville,  earl  of  Dorset,  and  she  must  be  the 
lady  who  owned  these  two  volumes.  If  Thomas  Martin  was  the  borrower,  as  I 
imagine  he  was,  he  could  not  have  been  the  well-known  Suffolk  antiquary  who  lived 
at  Palgrave  in  Suffolk,  for  his  life  stretched  from  1697  to  1771. 

No.  26.  Whilst  in  East  Anglia  I  may  mention  that  there  is  a  French  New 
Testament  printed  at  Amsterdam  in  1710.  It  has  the  heraldic  book-plate  of  Francis 
Blomefield,  with  mottoe,  Pro  aris  et  focis.  This  is  the  book-plate  of  Francis 
Blomefield,  the  historian  of  Norfolk,  whose  life  stretched  from  1705  to  1752.' 

No.  27.  A  fly-leaf  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  translated  by  Henry  Cogan,  1653,  has 
these  :  Henry  Porter  verus  est  possessor  hujus  libri.  E.  Coningesby. 

(On  last  page)  God  blesse  the  king. 

No.  28.  Bound  together  in  one  volume  are  Lex  Mercatoria  by  Gerard  Malynes, 
1636,  and  The  Merchant's  Mirrour  by  Richard  Dafforne  of  Northampton,  1635. 

Besides  the  Palmer  book-plate  it  has  in  MS,  Colonell  Wynne.  Mr.  Lewis.  Ex 
dono  Henrici  Moody.  Perhaps  Col.  Wynne  is  the  husband  of  the  lady  who  wrote 
Letter  No.  7,  p.  220. 

No.  29.  A  fly-leaf  of  History  of  Venice,  englished  by  Henry,  earl  of  Monmouth, 
1658,  tells  us,  that  it  was  Liber  Gulielmi  Player  1668. 

No.  30.  A  fly-leaf  of  Synopsis  Papismi  by  Peter  Smith  D.D.  1634,  has  this 
inscription  :  Sept.  20,  1638,  i8s.  Will.  Hobson,  Trin.  Coll,  Cant. 

No.  31.     A  fly-leaf  of  Stow's  Survey  of  London,  1633,  has  this  : 

J.  B.  E.  D.  D.  P.  anno  domini  1667.     Joshua  Burroughes  1667. 

If  that  means  e  dono  Dorotheas  Palmer,  Dorothy  being  the  mother  of  William 
Palmer,  then  the  book  came  back  again  like  the  dove  sent  forth  from  the  ark. 

No.  32.  A  work  on  the  text  of  the  New  Test,  by  William  Fulke  D.D.,  1601, 
has  Henncus  Bignell  1645.  I-  R-  I66j- 

No.  33.  A  fly-leaf  of  Sleidanes  Commentaries,  translated,  John  Daye,  1560, 
says,  Bought  20  May  1594  regni  Elizabeths  36.  John  Levitt.  It  also  has  the 
label  of  1707. 

No.  34.  The  Haven  of  Pleasure,  1596.  This  has  a  dedication  to  the  Merchant 
Adventurers  by  J.  T.,  and  may  have  been  in  the  library  of  the  haberdasher.  It  has 
these  inscriptions  :  Kattarn  Clarke.  James  Higgons. 

f  Frauncis  Clarke  of  St.  Giles  in  the  fields 
^&  Margaret  Turner  of  this  parish. 
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No.  35.  A  fly-leaf  of  Love  and  Valor,  translated  from  French  by  W.  B.  1638, 
has  this  :  Philip  Challand  1658.  George  Forty  his  book  March  14,  1658. 

No.  36.  Directions  for  Health,  1633,  has  had  these  owners:  Robt.  Vaughan 
1662.  Liber  mei  Tho.  Simpson  1666. 

No.  37.     A  fly-leaf  of  La  Maison  des  Jeux  Academiques,  Paris,  1665,  has  this  : 
Constat  Doure  Feb.  24,  1686. 
Achete  a  Londres  le  24  Aoust  1699,  C.  Lapob  [?] 

This  book  has  the  Palmer  book-plate,  and  contains  rules  for  these  games  among 
many  others ;  Le  jeu  de  Piquet,  du  Hoc,  Cartes  de  la  Guerre,  des  Taros,  du  Billard, 
de  la  Paulme,  de  Palle-Mail. 

No.  38.  On  a  fly-leaf  of  Gestus  Eucharisticus,  By  George  Ashwell  D.D.,  rector 
of  Hanwell,  1663,  is  written,  Thomas.  Atkins.  Bridget.  This  must  be  Thomas 
Atkins  of  Bedwell  Park,  Herts,  who  married  Bridget,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Palmer. 

No.  39.  On  a  fly-leaf  of  Essayes  by  Sir  William  Cornewallys  the  younger,  1600, 
there  is  this  :  Gwilielmus  Thomas  sohannensis,  March  20,  1633,  pre.  16  [s]. 

I  cannot  think  of  any  place  from  which  sohannensis  could  be  formed.  The  first 
letter  may  be  a  long  s  or/!  Did  he  mean  Sohamensis  ? 

No.  40.  The  Doctrine  of  Baptism,  by  William  Walker  B.D.  sometime  of  Trin. 
Coll.  Cambridge,  1678.  The  fly-leaf  has  Richard  Walker  his  book  1704. 

No.  41.  On  the  fly-leaf  of  History  of  the  Bible,  by  Edmund  Forster,  1712, 
have  been  entered  the  days  of  birth  and  baptism  of  the  three  children  of  William 
and  Clara  Palmer  (Morewood),  with  the  names  of  their  godparents. 

No.  42.  On  the  fly-leaves  of  Baskett's  Bible,  1752,  are  entries  of  Palmer  births 
and  deaths  from  1816  to  1892. 

The  remaining  names  that  I  have  noted  I  will  run  through  quickly. 

CLEMENT  PALGRAVE  in  Seneca's  Works,  1620,  Austin's  Devout  Meditations, 
1635,  and  Spelman's  Concilia,  1639. 

JOHN  CORY  is  also  in  Seneca,  1620. 

SAMUEL  STONE,  as  well  as  W.  P.,  in  an  odd  vol.  of  Artamenes,  1655. 

ABR.  BOUN  on  Bishop  Brownrig's  Sermons,  1661. 

J.  LANGHAM  on  Cotgrave's  Fr-Eng.  Diet.  1673. 

WALMER  on  Temple  of  Solomon,  1659. 

ROB.  HARINGTON,  as  well  as  the  label,  on  Froissart's  Chronicles. 

HENRY  ISAACSON,  as  well  as  the  label,  on  Saturni  Ephemerides,  1633. 

SAMUEL  ALGATE  on  The  Rogue,  1630. 
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JOHN  LIGHTFOOT,  Nov.  27,  1623,  on  Roman  History  translated  by  Philemon 
Holland,  1609. 

MARTHA  BOWEN,   RICHARD  LE  HUNTE,  Nov.   1739,  HAVERFORDWEST,   on 
Heylin's  Life  of  Laud. 

Jo.  BIRSTIE  1599.    JOSEPH  AMES.    SAM  ARMITAGE.    Jo.  WHITE.    C.  J.  WHITE. 
These  are  on  Historical  Collections  translated  from  French,  1598. 

ROG.  MEREDITH  on  Coke's  Institutes,  1642. 

GEORGII  TIPPING  on  Coke's  Institutes,  1639. 

WILLIAM  PRESCOT,  MARGARETT  PRESCOTT,  as  well  as  label,  on  Holinshead  I. 

THOMAS  CAVE,  EDWARD  BABINGTON,  on  Holinshead  II. 

EDWARD  BRERETON,  as  well  as  W.  P.,  on  Ovid's  Metamorphosis   Englished, 
1640. 

WILL.  GREVILL  on  The  Cause  of  the  Greatness  of  Cities,  translated  by  Sir  T. 
H.i635. 

THIS  BOOK  WAS  MY  FATHERS  T.  H.  on  The  French  Academic,  1618. 

TO    BE    LEFT   WITH    MR.    RfiA,    STATIONER,    NEER    POPES    HEAD    ALLY    FOR    MR. 

PARKER.     This  is  on  A  true  relation  of  what  happened  between  Dr.  John  Dee  and 
some  spirits,  1659. 

Armorial  book-plate  of  JNO.  WILMER  on  Paradise  Lost,  1719. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 


LADBROKE    PORTRAITS. 


I  put  into  this  chapter  some  account  of  the  portraits  that  are  at  Ladbroke,  and 
I  will  include  one  or  two  which  are  not  there.  There  are  three  things  that  one 
wants  to  know  about  any  portrait :  viz. 

(i).    Who  is  it?         (2).    Who  painted  it  ? 

(3).  What  is  its  history  ?  Has  it  been  hanging  where  it  is  now  ever  since  it 
was  painted  ,  or,  if  not,  how  and  when  did  it  get  here,  and  where  did  it  come  from  ? 

It  seems  to  me  that  catalogues  of  portraits  should  answer  this  third  question  as 
far  as  possible  as  well  as  the  other  two.  Looking  at  the  fine  illustrated  catalogue  of 
portraits  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  edited  by  Mr.  Lionel  Gust,  I  see  that  it  is 
constantly  said  of  this  or  that  portrait  that  it  was  bought  by  the  Directors.  Would 
there  have  been  any  harm  in  saying  where  they  bought  it  and  what  they  gave  for  it  ? 
And  would  not  such  information  have  been  more  useful  than  the  information  that 
Shakespeare  was  the  immortal  poet,  born  at  Stratford  upon  Avon,  or  that  the  duke 
of  Wellington  defeated  Napoleon  at  Waterloo  ? 

With  regard  to  the  first  question,  Who  is  it  ?  it  is  sad  to  think  what  hundreds  of 
portraits  there  are  of  which  that  question  cannot  be  answered.  There  they  hang, 
but  who  they  are  has  been  forgotten,  and  if  the  history  of  the  portrait  is  unknown 
there  is  small  chance  of  recovering  the  lost  name.  But  worse  still  is  the  number  of 
portraits  of  whom  the  question  is  answered  confidently  but  all  wrong.  And  perhaps 
it  has  been  answered  all  wrong  for  so  long  and  with  such  confidence,  that  the  error 
has  taken  deep  root  and  can  hardly  be  uprooted,  and  the  owner  loves  to  have  it  so 
and  resents  any  attempt  to  put  it  right. 
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With  regard  to  the  second  question,  Who  painted  it  ?  one  may  well  wonder 
whether  there  are  not  more  portraits  falsely  attributed  than  truly  attributed.  The 
custom  has  been,  and  still  is  more  or  less,  to  attribute  all  portraits  to  the  great  men 
who  flourished  at  their  date  without  any  evidence  whatsoever  that  said  great  men 
ever  saw  them.  So  that  you  have  hundreds  of  portraits  "  by  Lely  "  which  Lely 
never  saw,  hundreds  more  "  by  Kneller,"  which  Kneller  never  saw,  and  so  on.  And 
a  further  consequence  is  that  a  number  of  painters  who  dont  happen  to  have  been 
considered  the  great  men  of  their  day  are  cheated  of  what  is  due  to  them,  have  their 
works  attributed  to  some  other  painter  and  they  themselves  remain  unknown.  In  the 
list  of  portraits  that  follows  will  be  found  one  which  is  quite  a  good  one.  The 
artist's  name  is  upon  it,  but  I  cannot  find  him  in  any  dictionary  of  painters.  I  dare- 
say he  did  others  which  are  all  put  down  to  Kneller.  No  portrait  should  be 
attributed  to  any  painter  without  documentary  or  other  good  evidence.  The  mere 
evidence  of  style  is  nothing  except  as  a  buttress  to  something  else  more  substantial. 
And  if  that  something  else  is  not  there,  the  buttress  with  nothing  to  support  is 
nothing.  Who  ever  builds  a  buttress  standing  by  itself  with  nothing  to  support  ? 
Guesses  are  absolutely  neccessary  to  start  with,  but  guesses  must  remain  as  guesses 
till  they  cease  to  be  guesses,  /.  e.  till  they  are  proved.  As  it  is,  one  man  makes  a 
guess  and  the  next  man  states  it  as  a  proved  fact. 

Another  cause  of  the  false  attribution  of  portraits  is  the  stupid  use  of  the  word 
"  after."  Apparently  it  has  been  invented  by  experts  and  dealers  to  flatter  their 
patrons,  or  to  conceal  their  ignorance,  or  to  make  easy  a  swindle.  If  a  picture  is  by 
a  great  man  it  is  by  him.  If  it  is  not  by  him,  then  his  name  has  no  business  to  be 
brought  in  at  all.  There  is  no  room  for  any  other  preposition  then  that  of  "  by," 
unless  of  course  the  picture  is  known  to  be  a  copy. 

No  charge  can  be  brought  against  the  Ladbroke  portraits  of  being  falsely  named 
or  falsely  attributed.  For  out  of  a  dozen  or  so  belonging  to  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  I  do  not  find  that  any  were  named  or  attributed  at  all.  It  was 
thought  that  one  lady  who  appears  twice  might  be  Elizabeth  Skrimsher,  but  there 
was  no  certainty  about  it.  And  the  others  were  not  even  guessed  at. 

In  the  early  part  of  1913  Mrs.  Morewood  sent  four  of  them  to  be  cleaned  by 
Mr.  Tanner  of  Birmingham.  The  fortunate  discovery  then  of  an  age  and  a  date,  as 
well  as  the  painter's  name,  on  No.  7  enables  one  to  say  with  absolute  certainty  who  it 
is  and  who  painted  it.  And  it  also  helps  to  make  some  of  the  others  probable.  But 
there  still  remains  a  good  deal  of  uncertainty  about  them.  It  is  curious  that  six  of 
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them,  Nos.  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  though  they  have  probably  been  hanging  at  Ladbroke  for 
two  hundred  years,  yet  do  not  seem  to  represent  the  family  to  which  Ladbroke 
during  that  time  has  belonged.  I  take  it  that  these  six  were  painted  for  another  house, 
and  that  they  came  to  Ladbroke  from  that  other  house  not  long  after  they  were 
painted.  These  six  seem  to  hang  together  in  a  figurative  sense  for  these  reasons : 
three  of  them  are  in  precisely  similar  oval  frames,  so  they  figuratively  hang  together ; 
one  of  the  three  appears  again  in  a  fourth,  a  group,  and  another  of  the  group  appears 
again  in  a  fifth,  so  those  five  hang  together,  to  which  a  sixth  may  be  added  for  divers 
reasons.  From  this  it  follows  that  the  Palmers  were  not  very  keen  in  having  their 
portraits  taken.  Except  for  the  two  miniatures,  which  probably  represent  Sir  William 
Palmer,  there  are  no  Palmer  portraits  till  we  get  well  into  the  eighteenth  century. 
Apparently  their  portraits  do  not  begin  till  after  the  Newdigate  marriage.  Possibly 
the  long  array  of  portraits  at  Arbury  inspired  them  to  have  their  own  taken.  But 
even  then  they  are  uncertain  and  cannot  be  clearly  and  positively  named.  Of  course 
it  is  possible  that  they  may  have  left  some  of  their  early  portraits  behind  in  Bedford- 
shire. 

I  will  set  down  the  portraits  as  near  as  I  can  in  chronological  order,  but  cannot 
rigidly  adhere  to  it,  as  the  above-mentioned  six  must  not  be  separated. 

No.  i.  The  small  Elizabethan  boy  who  faces  this  page  is  now  hanging  at 
Ladbroke  hall,  but  has  only  just  come  there.  This  portrait  has  a  curious  history. 
Dr.  Durham  tells  me  that  when  he  came  to  Ladbroke  as  rector  in  1900,  he  found  it 
in  a  cupboard  at  the  top  of  the  house.  I  cannot  find  that  either  of  his  two  immediate 
predecessors  knew  anything  about  it.  How  long  it  had  been  at  the  rectory  it  is 
impossible  to  say.  Which  of  the  rectors  left  it  there  it  is  impossible  to  say.  It  may 
have  been  left  there  a  hundred  years  ago  or  two  hundred  years  ago,  each  successive 
rector  leaving  it  where  he  found  it.  Consequently  it  is  difficult  to  make  a  guess  as 
to  who  the  little  boy  is.  His  dress  and  the  fact  of  his  portrait  being  painted  at  all 
point  to  his  parents  being  persons  of  some  distinction.  Supposing  him  to  have  been 
about  ten  years  of  age,  and  supposing  the  portrait  to  have  been  painted  about  1580, 
that  would  suit  Sir  Robert  Dudley,  who  was  born  in  1573.  It  is  easy  to  imagine 
half  a  dozen  different  ways  in  which  it  might  have  got  to  Ladbroke  from  Kenilworth. 
That  is  as  much  as  I  can  venture  to  say  without  coming  under  my  own  con- 
demnation. 

In  the  list  of  Rectors  will  be  seen  Edward  Brouncker,  1629 — 1642,  appointed 
by  Lady  Alice  Dudley.  She  was  his  cousin,  his  mother  being  a  Leigh  of  Newenham. 


Mt^i-U  -  -x^       - 


A  Boy  c.   1580. 
From  a  Portrait  found  in  a  cupboard  at  Ladbroke  rectory. 


To  fiice  p.  262. 
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Perhaps,  whether  the  little  boy  is  one  of  his  own  family  or  Sir  Robert,  he  is  the 
rector  who  left  it  behind.  He  had  no  family  to  carry  it  off. 

No.  2.  The  portrait  facing  p.  76.  It  was  formerly  at  Ashby  Legers,  the  home 
of  the  Catesbies,  and  is  now  at  Brockhall  near  Daventry,  the  property  of  Mr. 
Thornton.  At  p.  76  I  have  quoted  what  is  said  about  it  in  Baker's  History  of 
Northamptonshire,  1841.  In  the  article  on  Robert  Catesby  in  the  D.  N.  B.  the 
portrait  is  alluded  to  without  any  opinion  being  expressed  about  it.  When  I  wrote 
the  Catesby  chapter  in  this  volume  I  had  not  seen  the  portrait.  Since  then  I  have 
been  to  Brockhall  and  seen  it,  and  Mr.  Thornton  has  kindly  given  me  leave  to 
reproduce  it  for  this  volume.  I  am  afraid  that  I  cannot  put  it  in  as  a  portrait  of 
Robert  Catesby,  but  only  as  a  portrait  which  for  a  hundred  years  or  so  was  supposed 
to  be  of  him.  Robert  Catesby  would  have  been  33  years  of  age  in  1605,  the  year  of 
his  death.  This  is  the  portrait  of  a  man  much  over  33  years  of  age  fifty  years  later. 

The  history  of  this  portrait  as  stated  on  a  label  at  the  back  of  it  is  this  : — 

Catesby,  presented  to  the  owner  of  Brockhall  by  his  friend  Mrs.  Ashley  of  Ashby  Legers 

about  1780. 

Probably  it  is  not  even  a  Catesby,  though  it  came  from  the  Catesbies'  old  home. 
But  I  have  not  looked  into  the  history  of  Ashby  Legers  to  see  who  was  connected 
with  it  in  1650  or  thereabouts,  the  date  of  this  portrait.  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  not 
Robert  Catesby.  The  only  known  portrait  of  Robert  Catesby  is  in  a  group  of  the 
conspirators  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  engraved  from  life  by  Crispin  Van  der 
Passe.  Comparing  this  with  that,  as  shown  in  the  volume  edited  by  Mr.  Lionel 
Cust,  there  is  a  curious  likeness  between  the  two  in  the  way  in  which  the  elbow  is 
stuck  out.  But  the  elbow  is  hardly  enough  to  upset  the  evidence  on  the  other  side. 

No.  3.  Portrait  of  a  lady  of  the  time  of  Charles  I.  This  hangs  at  Ladbroke. 
I  believe  that  for  the  first  year  or  two  after  the  Restoration  the  fashion  of  the  time  of 
Charles  I  was  not  changed.  Therefore  the  date  of  this  portrait  may  lie  between 
1640  and  1662.  The  lady's  age  may  be  about  30.  This  is  one  of  five  or  six  portraits 
that  I  suspect  to  have  come  from  Norbury.  Comparing  it  with  No.  4  I  see  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  represent  Elizabeth  Bagot,  afterwards  Skrimsher,  and  therefore  I 
place  it  in  the  Skrimsher  chapter.  She  would  have  been  born  in  1622,  and  was 
married  to  John  Skrimsher  about  1647.  The  portrait  might  have  been  painted  about 
1650.  It  is  in  a  good  contemporary  frame. 

If  I  am  wrong  in  supposing  it  to  be  a  Skrimsher  portrait,  and  if  it  is  a  Palmer 
portrait,  then  it  would  be  Dorothy,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Bramston,  and  wife  of  Sir 
William  Palmer  of  Clerkenwell.  She  died  in  1690  aged  80. 
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No.  4.  Portrait  in  oval  frame  of  an  old  lady.  This  hangs  at  Ladbroke.  Here 
we  see  a  lady  of  much  character  and  vitality.  I  dont  think  there  can  be  any  doubt 
as  to  this  being  Elizabeth  Bagot,  who  married  John  Skrimsher  of  Norbury  c.  1647. 
We  have  seen  that  she  came  to  end  her  days  at  Ladbroke  and  died  there  in  Nov. 
1712  aged  90  years.  She  may  here  be  about  70  years  of  age  or  more.  Perhaps  it 
was  painted  at  about  the  same  time  as  No.  7,  viz.  in  1704. 

If  by  chance  this  is  not  Elizabeth  Skrimsher  but  a  Palmer,  then  it  would  be  the 
above-mentioned  Dorothy  Palmer.  She  also  was  a  lady  of  much  character  and 
vitality.  She  would  not  see  a  doctor  but  made  her  own  medicines  at  home — there  is 
the  character.  At  76  years  of  age  she  had  none  of  the  diseases  of  old  age,  so  her 
brother  tells  us — there  is  the  vitality.  But  the  oval  frame,  exactly  like  Sir  Charles 
Skrimsher's,  is  dead  against  her  and  all  in  favour  of  Elizabeth  Skrimsher.  So  I  put 
this  portrait  in  the  Skrimsher  chapter. 

No.  5.  This  is  a  very  large  painting  of  a  group,  c.  1690.  It  hangs  at  Ladbroke, 
but  I  am  sure  was  never  painted  for  Ladbroke.  No  man  living  in  a  house  of  the 
size  of  Ladbroke  would  have  a  picture  of  this  size  painted  for  it.  I  feel  sure  it  has 
been  brought  from  elsewhere,  and  I  suspect  from  Norbury.  It  represents  an  elderly 
lady  with  three  girls  and  a  boy.  The  boy  is  the  youngest  of  the  four  children  and 
might  be  four  or  five  years  old.  The  eldest  of  the  three  girls  may  be  about  fourteen. 
The  lady  is  certainly  the  same  lady  as  No.  4,  /.  e.  Elizabeth  Skrimsher,  and  about  ten 
years  younger.  The  children  are  a  mystery.  One  would  expect  them  to  be  grand- 
children and  orphans,  or  at  any  rate  motherless.  But  I  cannot  find  any  grandchildren 
who  will  suit.  Sir  Charles  Skrimsher  had  but  three  daughters.  William  Palmer  had 
but  two  girls  and  a  boy,  neither  orphans  nor  motherless.  I  dont  know  what  the 
Jones  and  Chamberlayne  families  consisted  of,  but  they  would  not  be  likely  to  come 
to  Ladbroke.  I  must  therefore  leave  the  four  children  unidentified  and  even 
unsuspected.  Sir  Charles  Skrimsher's  three  girls  and  William  Palmer's  boy  might 
make  up  the  four  children.  Or  they  might  be  Bagot  children,  great  nieces  and  a 
great  nephew  of  Elizabeth  Skrimsher. 

No.  6.  This  hangs  at  Ladbroke.  A  young  lady  about  18  years  of  age,  who  is 
certainly  the  eldest  girl  in  the  group,  No.  5.  But  as  I  cant  say  who  she  is  when  she 
is  one  of  a  group,  neither  can  I  say  who  she  is  when  alone  by  herself.  Perhaps  the 
eldest  daughter  of  Sir  Charles  Skrimsher. 

No.  7.  This  portrait  will  be  found  facing  p.  185.  It  certainly  represents  Sir 
Charles  Skrimsher,  but  this  identification  has  only  now  been  made  possible.  In  the 
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spring  of  1913  it  went  to  be  cleaned  by  Mr.  Tanner  of  Birmingham,  who  then 
discovered  this  inscription  upon  it.  &t.  49,  J.  Wilcocke  pinxit,  1704.  As  this  date 
exactly  and  precisely  fits  Sir  Charles  Skrimsher,  whose  age  we  know  exactly  from  his 
mother's  blank  book,  as  the  frame  is  an  oval  of  exactly  the  same  size  and  pattern  as 
No.  4,  and  as  we  know  that  his  mother  came  to  end  her  days  at  Ladbroke,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  as  to  this  identification.  The  portrait  is  decidedly  well  painted.  But 
I  cannot  find  J.  Wilcocke  in  the  D.  N.  B.  or  in  any  list  of  painters.  A  gentleman 
who  has  paid  especial  attention  to  little-known  painters  tells  me  that  he  has  never 
heard  of  him.  But  as  long  as  the  stupid  fashion  prevails  of  putting  down  every 
portrait  within  certain  dates  to  Lely  or  Kneller  or  whoever  was  the  great  man  of  their 
date,  without  any  evidence  whatsoever  that  Lely  or  Kneller  ever  touched  them,  so 
long  will  minor  artists  be  cheated  of  their  due  and  so  long  will  catalogues  of  portraits 
swarm  with  avoidable  errors. 

No.  8.  This  rather  haughty  looking  lady  faces  p.  187.  She  is  in  an  oval  frame 
exactly  like  to  Nos.  4  and  7,  and  one  naturally  guesses  that  she  is  the  wife  of  Sir 
Charles  Skrimsher.  His  first  wife  died  in  1694.  His  second  wife,  Francisca  Noel 
by  birth,  survived  him  and  married  secondly  Sir  John  Chester.  (See  p.  186 — 7,  222.) 
If  Nos.  7  and  8  were  painted  at  about  the  same  time,  this  would  be  the  second  wife. 
But  it  is  also  possible  that  this  is  a  portrait  of  Mary  Skrimsher,  wife  of  William 
Palmer  and  sister  of  Sir  Charles  Skrimsher. 

No.  9.  This  is  a  miniature  which  was  in  the  possession  of  Miss  Lucy  Palmer- 
Morewood  who  died  in  1910.  It  had  probably  come  from  Ladbroke.  It  represents 
a  man  in  armour  with  long  hair,  and  has  this  inscription  :  ^Et.  52.  S.  C.  1657.  S.  C. 
is  Samuel  Cooper,  the  miniature  painter.  The  age  52  in  1657  exactly  suits  Sir 
William  Palmer  of  Clerkenwell,  the  knight  of  1641,  who  was  born  in  1605.  We 
know  from  the  will  of  Dorothy  Palmer,  his  widow,  that  she  left  to  her  daughter, 
Bridget  Atkins,  "  her  father's  picture  in  little."  So  it  is  probable  that  this  is  that 
picture.  I  am  told  that  a  forthcoming  volume  on  Miniatures  by  Mr.  Foster  will 
contain  a  reproduction  of  it. 

No.  10.  This  is  another  miniature  which  was  in  the  possession  of  Miss  Lucy 
Palmer-Morewood,  and  is  now  at  Ladbroke.  It  is  on  copper,  and  represents  a  man 
in  armour  with  long  dark  brown  hair  and  a  prominent  nose.  The  date  is  about  1650. 
I  have  not  been  able  to  compare  the  two  miniatures,  but  probably  it  also  represents 
Sir  William  Palmer. 
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No.  n.  This  is  a  pastel,  formerly  in  the  possession  of  Miss  Lucy  Palmer- 
Morewood,  now  at  Ladbroke.  Measured  inside  the  frame  it  is  i6j  by  nj  inches. 
It  represents  a  middle  aged  man,  half  length,  in  a  blue  velvet  coat  with  white  kerchief 
and  sleeves.  Date  about  1730.  This  is  most  probably  Charles  Palmer,  1692 — 1764. 
Mr.  Tanner,  whom  I  am  quoting  without  his  leave,  said  of  it,  Probably  by  Lens.  From 
Letter  No.  i  we  learn  that  Lens  was  employed  to  paint  this  Charles  Palmer's  little 
boy,  William.  So  he  may  previously  have  painted  the  father.  As  the  liitle  boy's 
picture  is  not  at  Ladbroke,  I  suggested  that  "  little  boy "  might  be  a  nickname  of 
Charles,  and  that  this  might  be  "  little  boy's  picture."  But  it  is  not  very  likely. 
(See  p.  216,  217.) 

No.  12.  This  hangs  at  Ladbroke  over  the  stove  in  the  inner  hall.  It  is  a  half 
length,  and  represents  a  stoutish  middle-aged  gentleman  with  a  fine  waistcoat.  Date 
about  1750.  It  may  very  well  be  the  same  Charles  Palmer  as  No.  n,  though  the 
likeness  is  not  very  striking.  I  have  described  them  both  as  middle-aged.  I  take  it 
that  middle  age  may  run  from  35  or  40  to  60.  No.  n  is  nearer  the  beginning  of  that 
term  and  No.  1 2  is  nearer  to  the  latter  end  of  it. 

No.  13.  This  lady  hangs  at  Ladbroke  as  a  pendant  to  No.  12.  If  No.  12  is 
Charles  Palmer,  and  if  this  is  his  wife,  it  would  be  Mary  (Newdigate),  who  died  in 
1744.  There  is  nothing  in  age  or  date  to  make  this  impossible.  Mr.  Tanner 
pronounced  Nos.  13,  14  and  15  (but  not  No.  12)  to  be  by  the  same  artist. 

Nos.  14  and  15.  These  hang  on  the  east  wall  of  the  inner  hall.  No.  14 
represents  a  gentleman,  and  No.  15  a  lady,  both  half  length,  middle-aged.  The  date 
is  about  1750.  Though  the  frames  are  of  the  same  size  the  canvasses  are  not,  as  the 
man's  canvas  has  been  folded  back.  They  dont  fit  anybody  that  I  know  of.  In  the 
extracts  from  Charles  Palmer's  journal  of  expences  at  p.  203,  we  see  him  in  1776 
paying  Jack  Ludford  5  shillings  for  a  picture  of  Mrs.  Webster.  If  that  was  an  oil 
painting,  perhaps  No.  15  is  it.  I  dont  know  who  Mrs.  Webster  was,  but  perhaps  she 
was  the  wife  of  Webster,  with  whom  Charles  Palmer  spent  half  a  crown  in  beer 
"  when  we  killed  ye  pheasant."  Such  a  great  event  had  to  be  worthily  commemorated. 

No.  1 6.  Portrait  of  a  lady  who  has  lost  her  lover,  c.  1760.  The  curious 
portrait  that  faces  this  page  must  have  a  tale,  a  tragic  tale,  connected  with  it,  But 
who  the  two  persons  in  the  tragedy  are  I  do  not  know.  I  must  hasten  to  explain 
that  the  two  lines  printed  under  the  reproduction  are  not  on  the  portrait  itself  but 
are  of  my  importation.  I  found  them  in  Elizabeth  Skrimsher's  blank  book,  and  they 
seemed  to  me  to  give  such  an  excellent  illustration  of  this  portrait  that  I  could  not 


A  lady  and  her  lost  lover. 

From  a  portrait  at  Ladbroke  hall. 
His  Ribond  I  do  weare,  in  shew  its  worne, 
But  in  my  heart  I  weare  him  and  doe  mourne. 


To  face  p.  267. 
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resist  the  temptation  to  transfer  them  from  her  book  to  the  reproduction.     The  lines 
in  her  book  were  written  upon  her  brother,  Col.  Richard  Bagot,  who  was  killed  at 
Naseby  in  1645,  written  apparently  by  a  male  friend  of  the  name  of  Frith.  See  p.  185. 
I  have  put  the  lines  into  the  mouth  of  this  lady  of  a  hundred  years  later,  and  I 
suppose  her  to  be  mourning  for  her  lover  taken  away  by  untimely  death. 
His  Ribond  I  do  weare,  in  shew  its  worne, 
But  in  my  heart  I  weare  him  and  doe  mourne. 

It  is  curious  that  the  portrait  has  been  hanging  at  Ladbroke  for  as  long  as  any- 
body can  recollect,  and  yet  no  tradition  has  come  down  with  it.  Sometimes  it  has 
been  hung  this  way  up  as  the  portrait  of  a  lady,  and  sometimes  that  way  up  as  the 
portrait  of  a  man.  Nobody  could  fail  to  notice  it,  and  yet  apparently  the  meaning  of 
it  never  occurred  to  anybody.  One  expert  made  a  careful  examination  of  it  and 
decided  that  the  artist  had  begun  a  second  portrait  on  an  old  canvas  which  he  had 
used  before!  !  But  early  in  1913,  on  being  shown  to  Mr.  Tanner  of  Birmingham, 
he  looked  at  it  for  a  moment  and  then  said,  This  is  the  right  way  up  and  the  man  is 
on  the  lady's  heart.  And  then,  when  one  knew,  one  saw  how  obvious  it  was,  and 
one  thought  how  stupid  one  had  been,  and  everybody  else  too  excepting  Mr.  Tanner, 
not  to  have  seen  it  before,  and  one  recollected  how  queen  Mary  said  that  when  she 
died  Calais  would  be  found  written  on  her  heart.  I  may  say  that  the  painting  has 
been  photographed  since  Mr.  Tanner  saw  it,  and  that  in  the  photograph  the  man's 
position  is  much  clearer  than  in  the  painting,  especially  when  it  was  hung  upside 
down.  The  artist  has  put  all  the  quiet  sadness  that  he  could  into  the  lady's  face, 
and  has  made  her  studiously  bare  of  all  jewelry  or  other  kind  of  ornament. 

As  the  painting  is  at  Ladbroke  one  would  expect  that  one  or  the  other  of  the 
two  persons  in  it,  the  living  or  the  dead,  the  wearer  or  the  worn,  would  be  a  member 
of  the  Palmer  family,  more  likely  the  wearer.  So  one  looks  to  see  who  in  that  family 
is  possible.  If  the  lady  is  a  Palmer,  there  is  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  William  and 
Mary  (Skrimsher)  Palmer,  who  was  born  in  1690  and  died  unmarried  in  1777.  But 
perhaps  she  is  rather  too  early  for  it.  In  the  next  generation  there  is  Mary,  daughter 
of  Charles  and  Mary  (Newdigate)  Palmer,  who  was  born  in  1736  and  who  died  in  a 
melancholy  distracted  condition  in  1792.  Perhaps  it  is  she.  There  is  also  her 
younger  sister,  Elizabeth,  who  was  born  in  1739,  and  died  single  in  1806. 

Suppose  that  it  is  Mary  Palmer,  the  Molly  of  the  Domestic  Letters,  born  in  1736, 
and  suppose  that  she  is  towards  25  years  of  age  when  the  tragedy  falls  which  puts 
out  the  light  of  her  life,  how  may  it  have  happened  ?  There  was  the  fight  of  Minden 
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in  1759.  There  was  the  conquest  of  Canada  completed  towards  the  end  of  1760 
after  three  or  four  years  of  more  or  less  continuous  fighting.  And  after  that  came 
the  American  War  of  Independence.  But  it  is  easy  to  die  at  home.  What  with 
small  pox,  which  was  at  that  time  always  with  us  and  always  an  object  of  terror,  what 
with  this  disease  or  that,  it  was  and  always  is  easy  to  die  without  the  help  of  Minden, 
Canada  or  America. 

If  the  man  is  a  Palmer,  which  is  not  so  likely,  for  the  painting  would  have  gone 
to  the  lady's  home,  then  it  can  only  be  William  Palmer,  who  was  born  in  1735  and 
died  unmarried  in  1772,  "  subita  et  placida  morte  correptus." 

The  man  in  this  portrait  being  a  dead  man  is  not  represented  with  a  wig,  but 
one  sees  his  natural  hair.  Is  there  anywhere  any  other  portrait  of  a  man  of  the  mid 
eighteenth  century  showing  his  natural  hair  instead  of  a  wig  ?  Or,  as  the  wig  was  so 
universal  in  portraits  from  earliest  boyhood,  one  may  almost  express  it  as  showing 
hair  instead  of  his  natural  wig. 

No.  17.  This  is  a  small  portrait,  three  quarters,  sitting,  of  Ellen  Morewood, 
sister  of  Anne  Palmer,  and  wife  (i)  of  George  Morewood  and  (2)  of  Rev.  Henry 
Case.  It  hangs  at  Ladbroke.  At  Alfreton  there  are  two  portraits  of  her,  viz.  a 
whole  length  by  Romney,  and  one  by  Wright  of  Derby,  which  last  was  painted 
in  1782. 

No.  1 8.  This  hangs  at  Ladbroke.  It  is  a  crayon,  small  whole  length,  by 
Crogan  of  Clara  (Blois)  Palmer-Morewood  and  her  two  daughters,  Ellen  and  Lucy. 
It  formerly  belonged  to  Miss  Lucy  Morewood  who  died  in  1910. 

This  is  all  I  have  to  say  of  Ladbroke  portraits.  But  I  may  just  mention  that 
there  are  portraits  at  Alfreton  of  one  or  two  persons  who  have  entered  into  this 
volume. 

Of  the  Rev.  Henry  Case,  afterwards  Case  Morewood,  there  are  two  portraits  at 
Alfreton.  One,  whole  length,  by  Wright  of  Derby,  represents  a  smart-looking  man 
not  more  than  middle  aged.  The  other,  half  length,  not  attributed  to  any  painter,  is 
of  a  much  older  man. 

Of  William  Palmer  who  was  the  first  to  become  Palmer-Morewood,  there  is  at 
Alfreton  a  life-sized  portrait  done  late  in  life.  He  is  holding  in  his  hand  a  Quarterly 
Review  for  June,  1850.  It  would  be  a  very  good  thing  if  whenever  anybody  had 
their  portrait  taken  they  held  in  their  hand  a  dated  magazine.  They  need  not  read 
it. 
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I  will  put  into  this  chapter  some  gleanings  from  the  manor  court  rolls.  The 
documents,  especially  the  later  ones,  sometimes  lie  flat  and  do  not  roll.  But  I  will 
include  them  all  under  the  name  of  rolls.  Things  are  often  called  by  a  name  which 
is  theirs  by  custom  rather  than  by  literal  truth.  When  a  lady  visits  another  lady  to 
tell  and  be  told  the  latest  tales,  it  is  called  a  morning  call.  But  the  morning  is  long 
past  when  that  call  is  made  and  it  includes  the  drinking  of  a  cup  of  five  o'clock  tea. 
And  five  o'clock  tea  is  itself  another  example  of  the  same  thing,  for  it  may  come  up 
at  about  3  p.m.  I  have  read  that  long  ago  the  horse  whereon  a  farmer  rode  about 
his  farm  was  generally  a  grey  mare.  And  when,  as  might  sometimes  happen,  it  was 
neither  grey  nor  a  mare,  yet  it  was  still  called  the  grey  mare.  So  the  manor  court 
rolls  of  this  chapter  must  include  some  documents  that  do  not  roll. 

I.  What  are  these  rolls  or  so  called  rolls?  (i)  There  are  lists  of  those  who 
owe  suit  and  service  to  the  lord  of  the  manor,  and  when  the  court  is  held  the  list 
shows  who  were  present,  and  who  essoined  or  made  excuse  for  their  absence,  and 
who  were  absent  without  essoining  and  would  therefore  be  fined.  This  list  is  called 
the  suit  roll,  or  in  Latin,  nomina  sectatorum. 

(2)  There  are  lists  of  those  who  owe  yearly  quit  or  chief  rents  to  the  lord  of  the 
manor,  showing  how   much   the  rent  was   and  for  what  tenement  or  land.     It  is 
generally  id.  or  2d.  for  each  holding. 

(3)  There  are  the  notices  calling  the  court  issued  by  the  steward  of  the  manor. 

(4)  When  the  court  is  held  there  are   the  appointments  of  constable,    third 
borough,  sometimes  of  affeerors,  and  of  the  jury.     In  the  documents  of  this  manor  I 
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do  not  see  mention  of  any  other  officials,  but  I  think  there  must  have  been  ale- 
tasters,  bread-weighers,  a  pinder  and  so  on. 

(5)  There  are  the  presentments  and  findings  of  the  jury  with  the  penalties 
inflicted.  The  findings  include  the  death  of  every  one  holding  under  the  manor  who 
has  died  since  the  last  court  was  held,  and  they  state  to  whom  his  holding  has  passed 
by  will  or  otherwise. 

II.  I  will  give  a  list  of  the  years  in  which  courts  were  held  for  the  manor  of 
Ladbroke,  as  shown  by  existing  documents. 

1637  1641  1696  1760  1775  1834 

1638  1664  1697  1762  1784  1853 

1639  1678  1710  1765  1796 

1640  1683  1750  1771  1813 

I  could  see  no  records  of  courts  earlier  than  1637,  which  was  four  years  after 
William  Palmer  had  bought  the  manor.  Courts  must  have  been  held  by  the 
Catesbies  and  Dudleys,  not  to  mention  the  de  Lodbrokes.  Those  courts  must  have 
had  their  records,  and  those  records  must  have  been  handed  over  at  each  sale  to  the 
purchaser  of  the  estate,  for  it  is  always  expressly  stipulated  in  the  indenture  of  sale 
that  they  shall  be  handed  over,  and  the  purchaser  would  be  utterly  at  sea  if  they  were 
not  handed  over  to  him.  Therefore  I  cannot  imagine  why  there  are  no  court  records 
before  the  time  of  the  Palmers.  It  is  not  likely  that  mice  would  eat  up  everything 
clean  in  chronological  order  to  1637  and  then  suddenly  stop  and  eat  no  more. 
Possibly  the  lost  ones  got  among  the  papers  of  the  steward  and  may  now  be  anywhere 
or  nowhere.  Or  having  been  handed  over  to  William  Palmer  at  his  London  dwelling 
house  in  Aldermanbury,  as  we  have  seen  at  p.  137,  perhaps  they  remained  there  and 
were  burnt  in  the  great  fire  of  1666.  At  any  rate  I  could  see  no  record  of  any  court 
held  before  that  of  April  10,  1637,  Joseph  Bechino  being  steward.  I  think  he 
belonged  to  Daventry.  That  would  have  been  the  first  court  of  the  second  William 
Palmer,  who  in  1636  succeeded  his  father  who  had  bought  the  manor. 

This  second  William  Palmer,  the  knight  of  1642  \vho  had  (probably)  fought  at 
Edgehill,  held  a  court  for  each  of  the  five  years  during  which  he  owned  the  manor, 
1637 — 1641.  Then  in  1642  he  exchanged  estates  with  his  cousin,  the  other  Sir 
William,  and  there  are  no  more  records  of  courts  held  till  1664,  when  that  other  Sir 
William  held  one.  Probably  none  were  held  during  that  interval  owing  to  the 
troublous  times.  When  they  do  begin  again  in  1664  we  see  how  very  irregular  were 
the  intervals  between  them.  1  think  it  is  clear  that  since  1664  records  have  not  been 
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lost  but  that  the  courts  were  only  held  at  long  intervals.     And  so  they  went  on  till 
1853,  since  when  there  have  been  none  held. 

III.  Next  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  what  I  have  called  a  court  is  really  three 
different  courts.    There  is  the  view  of  frank  pledge,  and  there  is  the  court  baron,  and 
there  is  the  court  ieet.     There  were  some  technical  differences  between  these  three 
courts  into  which  I  need  not  go.      But  though  the  same  people  constituted  all  three, 
and  they  were  all  held  at  the  same  time  before  the  same  steward,  yet  they  were 
distinct.     There  were  two  distinct  notices  calling  them.     The  view  of  frank  pledge  is 
always  in  the  later  notices   called  the  view  of  our  sovereign  lord  the  king ;  the  court 
baron  and  court  Ieet  are  the  courts  of  the  lord  of  the  manor.     Their  business  was 
distinct.     The  findings  and  presentments  of  two  of  the  courts  are  always  on  separate 
documents  or  estreats.      The  one  is  headed,  The  View  of  Frank  Pledge  of  the  king 
with    Court    Baron    of   William    Palmer  (or   otherwise),  and  the    other  is  headed, 
Presentments  and  amercements  set  by  the  jury  at  the  Court  Baron  and  Court  Leet 
of  William  Palmer. 

IV.  The  court  is  always  summoned  to  meet  "at  the  usual  place,"  and  then 
straightway  it  adjourns  to  one  or  other  of  the  inns.     All  the  courts  are  held  at  this 
or  that  inn  but  always  "  by  adjournment,"  having  first  met  formally  "  at  the  usual 
place."    One  would  like  to  know  where  "  this  usual  place  "  was.     It  would  probably 
be  the  place  where  the  court  had  met  ever  since  there  had  first  begun  to  be  a  court, 
perhaps  a  meeting  place  that  had  been  a  meeting  place  before  the  creation  of  the 
Domesday  manor,  going  back  and  back,  Lord  knows  how  far.     It  might  be  on  a  hill, 
or  under  some  ancient  tree,  or  at  some  ancient  stone,  or  perhaps  at  Farm  Yard,  if,  as 
I  suppose,  that  represents  the  original  manor  house.     I  have  mentioned  at  p.  28  that 
in  about  1600  there  were  two  William  Chebseys,  who  were  distinguished  from  each 
other  in  this  way,  viz.  one  was  called  Chebsey  of  the  farm,  and  the  other  was  called 
Chebsey  of  the  stone.     This  must  have  been  a  large  well-known  stone.     Where  was 
it,  and  was   it  "  the   usual   place "  ?     One  would  like   to  know  where  "  the  usual 
place  "  was.     I  suppose  no  ancient  inhabitant  knows.     If  any  one  could  be  found 
who  remembers  the  last  court  held  in  1853,  he  might  know  of  "the  usual  place." 
But  1853  is  beginning  to  be  a  very  long  time  ago. 

V.  The  orders  of  the  court  are  always  given  very  peremptorily,  but  they  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  obeyed  with  much  alacrity,  as  they  are  generally  repeated  time 
after  time.     The  inhabitants  are  frequently  fined  because  their  butts  were  not  in 
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repair  and  because  they  did  not  use  their  artillery  according  to  statute.  They  are 
also  complained  of  for  not  having  a  tumbrill,  a  cucking  stool  and  a  pillory. 
Encroachments  on  the  lord's  waste  remain  in  spite  of  repeated  orders  to  remove 
them,  and  ditches  remain  unsecured  and  hedges  uncut  in  spite  of  repeated  orders  to 
attend  to  them.  I  presume  that  the  fines  were  collected.  Sometimes  one  sees  the 
beginning  of  a  quit  rent.  A  copyholder  erects  something  on  the  lord's  waste  and  is 
fined  6d.  for  the  encroachment.  But  it  remains  there.  After  a  time  the  fine 
disappears  as  a  fine  but  remains  as  an  additional  quit  rent.  This  was  the  case  with  a 
pingle  wall  erected  on  the  waste  c.  1750  by  the  then  owner  of  the  Throckmorton — 
Murcott — Wheeler — Smith  holding.  But  of  course  as  a  rule  the  quit  rents  go  back 
to  time  immemorial  and  were  in  lieu  of  service. 

VI.  Though  the  court  was  the  lord's  court,  provided  over  by  the  steward  of  his 
appointing,  yet  it  showed  a  certain  amount  of  independence  and  sometimes  presented 
and  amerced  him,  and  his  relatives  and  the  parson. 

VII.  In  the  last  paragraph  of  Chapter  IV,  p.  29,  I  asked  a  question  and  said  I 
would  leave  it  to  a  later  chapter.    That  chapter  seems  to  have  come.    A  court  could 
not   be  held  now,  because   the  tenants  of  the  manor  in   the  old  sense   have  all 
disappeared.     No  list  of  quit  rents  could  be  made  out  now,  because  no  quit  rents 
are  paid  or  payable.     What  has  happened  to  the  old  tenants  of  the  manor  who 
formerly  paid  them  ?     If  they  held  estates  under  the  manor  from  which  they  could 
not  be  removed,  how  is  it  that  they  are  all  gone  ? 

Obviously  only  with  their  own  consent.  The  copyholder  could  disappear  in  one 
of  two  ways.  If  he  chose  to  sell  his  interest  to  the  lord,  the  lord  would  himself  hold 
the  estate  under  himself,  i.  e.  the  copyhold  estate  would  disappear.  The  lesser  would 
be  merged  in  the  greater.  Or,  if  the  lord  chose  to  sell  his  interest  in  the  copyhold,  /.  e. 
his  right  to  receive  quit  rents  and  the  etceteras,  and  if  the  copyholder  chose  to  buy  it, 
then  the  copyhold  would  become  a  freehold,  no  longer  held  of  the  manor,  and  so 
would  disappear  in  that  way. 

In  the  one  way  or  in  the  other  the  copyholders  and  copyholding  freeholders  (if 
I  may  invent  a  term,  for  the  term  copyholder  never  seems  to  occur  in  the  records  of 
this  manor,)  of  Ladbroke  have  entirely  disappeared,  and  so  no  court  is  possible.  One 
can  see  both  processes  at  work.  William  Palmer  who  came  to  reside  here  c.  1670 
bought  up  in  the  course  of  his  long  life  a  good  many  small  copyhold  estates,  and  his 
successors  did  the  same  as  long  as  there  were  any  left  to  buy. 
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As  an  example  of  the  other  process,  viz.  the  copyholder  buying  the  lord's 
interest  and  becoming  quite  free  of  the  manor,  I  may  mention  the  estate  now 
belonging  to  Mr.  Sabin-Smith  of  Harbury.  The  nucleus  of  it  had  been  the  copyhold 
estate  of  a  branch  of  the  Throckmortons  from  about  1600  to  1680.  I  cannot  see  it 
earlier  than  that.  A  little  before  1680  old  Walton  Throckmorton  had  handed  it  over 
to  Abraham  Murcott,  who  I  rather  suspect  had  married  his  sister  Elizabeth.  It 
remained  in  the  Murcot  family  till  the  death  of  Elizabeth  Murcott,  widow  of  Henry 
Thomas  Murcott,  somewhere  between  1796  and  1813.  It  then  became,  I  presume 
by  purchase,  the  estate  of  Edward  B.  Wheler.  He  added  to  it  another  copyhold 
estate  which  had  belonged  to  the  Chandleys  or  Charnleys.  This  consisted  of  the  old 
Swan  inn,  which  had  been  turned  into  seven  tenements  (they  can  easily  be  recognized 
now),  with  five  closes.  By  about  1850  these  two  copyhold  estates  had  come  to  Mr. 
John  Smith,  who  was  anxious  to  have  them  enfranchised.  There  was  some  difficulty 
in  coming  to  terms  with  Mr.  William  Palmer-Morewood,  who  was  then  lord  of  the 
manor.  But  eventually,  in  Dec.  1854,  terms  were  agreed  upon.  For  ^35  Mr. 
Smith's  copyhold  lands  were  freed  of  quit  rents  and  a  bit  of  the  manor  waste  was 
thrown  in.  The  quit  rents  thus  wiped  out  were  these  : 

For  Hodnell  Cross  id.       Squires  land  2d.       Leets  land  2d.       1 

Kings  Mondays  Corner  and  the  three  leyes  2d.  I  Murcott's 

Pingle  wall  on  the  waste  6d. 

Seven  tenements  formerly  the  Swan  inn   is.  ..  id.         1    , 

.,.        .  f  Charnley's 

Five  closes  io£d. 

Mr.  Smith's  lawyer  had  a  great  objection  to  all  such  antiquated  things  as  quit 
rents,  the  more  especially  as  some  of  the  lands  for  which  they  were  payable  could  not 
be  identified.  Mr.  Morewood's  lawyer  could  not  help  him.  Old  inhabitants  were 
called  in  but  they  could  not  identify  them.  They  were  especially  puzzled  over  the 
Pingle  wall.  But  they  only  had  to  look  at  the  manor  records  to  see,  as  easily  as  I 
can,  that  that  6d.  began  in  or  before  1760  as  a  fine  when  one  of  the  Murcotts  built 
a  garden  wall  on  the  lord's  waste,  and  after  being  entered  as  a  fine  for  several  years, 
viz.  in  1762,  1765,  1771,  1775,  they  left  off  entering  it  as  a  fine  and  entered  it  as  a 
quit  rent.  All  the  other  quit  rents  could  also  be  traced  back  through  the  rolls  to  the 
earliest  existing  record.  Squire,  Leet,  King  and  Monday  are  the  names  of  former 
owners. 

I  think  another  copyhold  estate  must  have  been  enfranchised  in  the  same  way 
at  about  the  same  time,  viz.  that  now  belonging  to  Mr.  Hodge,  about  30  acres, 
formerly  Alder's  copyhold. 
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So  by  the  one  process  or  the  other,  by  the  copyholder  selling  his  estate  to  the 
lord,  or  by  the  lord  selling  his  estate  in  the  copyhold  to  the  copyholder,  the  copy- 
holders or  copyholding  freeholders  are  gone  and  no  court  could  be  held  as  of  old. 

VIII.  Different  manors  had  different  customs.     I  have  seen  nothing  to  show 
what  were  the  customs  of  this  manor.     There  would  probably  be  a  heriot  payable  at 
the  death  of  a  tenant,  but  the  allusions  to  heriots  are  few  and  vague.     There  would 
be  fines  payable  on  succession,  apparently  two  years'  quit  rent.     This  was  called  a 
relief.     These  are  abstracts  of  indentures  that  allude  to  heriots  :— 

Dec.  5,  29  Elizabeth,  1586,  between  John  Spencer  of  Oldthropp  esq.,  Co.  Northants,  and 
John  Dryver  of  Ladbrooke  and  John  Dryver  his  eldest  son,  husbandmen.  For  a  certain  sum  of 
money  John  Spencer  hath  granted  and  to  farm  let  to  said  Dryvers  one  messuage  and  one  yardland 
lying  within  the  bounds  of  Ladbrooke  now  in  their  tenure,  with  all  belongings,  except  all  oak,  ash 
and  elm  growing  thereon,  for  21  years  paying  yearly  17  shillings.  Said  Drivers,  if  they  erect  any 
building,  floor,  loft,  leanto,  oven  or  kiln  upon  said  premises,  shall  fyx,  nayle,  pynn,  fasten,  joyne  and 
make  them  as  parcel  of  the  freehold,  and  shall  not  take  away  or  deface  them  without  licence  of  John 
Spencer  in  writing.  And  said  Drivers  grant  that  they  will  at  every  decease  of  a  tenant  as  at  every 
alienation  pay  upon  request  to  John  Spencer  and  heirs  one  harriot  of  their  best  goods  or  cattails. 
And  they  will  bear  all  manner  of  quit  and  chief  rents  ;  and  at  the  feast  of  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle 
which  shall  be  next  before  the  end  of  said  term  they  will  permit  John  Spencer  to  enjoy  the  fallows 
of  the  premises  and  all  commons  usually  going  with  the  fallows  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
country.  John  Spencer. 

Nov.  15,  29  Elizabeth,  1587,  between  Catharine  Throckmorton  of  Chastleton,  Co.  Oxford, 
widow  of  Anthony  Throckmorton  esq.,  and  Richard  Ward  of  Lodbrocke  husbandman.  Said 
Catharine  for  ^4  grants  and  to  farm  lets  to  Richard  Ward  all  that  her  messuage  in  Lodbrocke  now 
in  his  occupation  for  21  years  next  ensuing,  if  she  do  so  long  live,  paying  yearly  to  her  323.  ..  iod., 
and  also  paying  to  her  immediately  after  the  death  of  said  Richard  and  every  other  person  that  shall 
die  tenant  of  said  messuage  one  harriot  in  like  sort  as  other  the  tenants  of  Lodbrocke  do  customablie 
pay  at  their  deaths. 

.Dec.  24,  1592,  between  Thomas  Savage  of  Ladbrocke  &  Roger  Savage  of  Taychbroke, 
yeomen,  AND  William  Essex  of  Ladbroke  carpenter.  The  Savages  to  farm  let  to  Essex  one 
messuage  with  a  little  close  adjoining  and  one  quartern  of  arable  lying  within  the  meeres  of 
Ladbrocke  to  hold  for  the  life  of  Mrs.  Catherine  Throckmorton  of  Castleton,  widow,  and  21  years 
afterwards,  paying  yearly  26s.  ..  8d.  during  the  life  of  one  John  Savage  of  Taychbroke  and  after  his 
death  13  ..  4.  They  covenant  that  said  Essex  shall  peacably  enjoy  the  premises  without  paying  any 
harriott.  Mark  of  William  Essex. 

This  last  is  the  exception  which  proves  the  rule.  No  heriot  is  to  be  paid  by  the 
sub-tenant,  showing  that  the  ordinary  tenant  did  pay  one. 

IX.  I  will  now  give  some  extracts  from  the  proceedings  of  each  court  that  has 
left  records  behind  it.     The  proceedings  of  the  court  of  1637  are  in  Latin,  a  Latin 
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word  having  occasionally  the  English  equivalent  added.     For  the  first  year  I  will 
give  the  names  of  the  tenants. 

1637,  April  10.    Before  Joseph   Bechino. 

View  of  Frank  pledge  with  Court  Baron  of  William  Palmer.  These  were  the 
freeholders  present : — 

George  Chubsey  William  Ward  Ephraitn  Mumford  William  Butler  gen. 

Henry  Collins  Gaies  White  clericus          William  Rawbone  James  Welch 

Thomas  Wilkinsjun.         Theophilus  Fox  Vidua  Clarke  Robert  Roide 

Thomas  Tredwell  Richard  Chubsey  sen.       Thomas  Mason  John  Willes 

Thomas  Chubsey  William  Cooper  Edward  Driver  Thomas  Squire 

Richard  Stanton  Thomas  Handcock  Richard  Daniell  Richard  Frankton 

John  Bett  Vidua  Dreydon  William  Driver 

Then  come  the  essoins,  /.  e.  excuses,  of  the  freeholders  not  present : 
Vidua  Throckmorton         William  Gibbes  Thomas  Tomkins  Antony  Punker 

Thomas  Wilkinsjun.        Vidua  Chekley  William  Gilbert  Richard  H  irons 

Richard  Chubsey  jun.       Edward  King  John  Seely 

Roger  Dixson  Walter  Greene  John  Shakespeare 

Edward  Driver  is  chosen  decanarius  (tythingman)  in  the  stead  of  Richard 
Staunton,  and  the  jury  of  fifteen  are  named  and  sworn.  Some  of  them  are  not  in 
the  above  list  of  free  tenants.  Then  come  the  names  of  free  tenants  who  owe  suit 
but  are  not  present  and  have  made  defalt,  therefore  everyone  is  in  misericordia 
(amerced),  viz.  William  Chubsey,  William  Sheppard,  Richard  Lucas. 

Then  come  the  presentments.  Thomas  Tredwell  has  encroached  by  erecting  a 
pale  on  the  ancient  street  and  including  within  it  a  garden  containing  two  virgas 
Anglice  yardes  in  length  and  one  virgam  in  breadth  without  the  lord's  leave.  There- 
fore he  is  in  misericordia  6d. 

William  Butler  gen.  has  encroached  on  the  lord's  ground  (fundum)  by  the 
erection  of  a  certain  domus  called  a  leaneto  or  shed  adjoining  his  house  without  the 
lord's  leave.  Therefore  [etc.]  6d. 

William  Cooper  has  cut  down  (totondit  et  scidit)  certain  willows  growing  on  the 
lord's  waste  near  his  house,  and  certain  thorns  growing  on  Banbury  high  waye 
without  etc.  Therefore  etc.  6d. 

William  Cooper  has  encroached  on  the  lord's  waste  adjoining  Banbury  high 
waye  by  erecting  a  certain  sepis  called  a  quicksett  hedge.  Therefore  4d. 

Richard  Chubsey  has  cut  down  certain  willows  growing  on  the  lord's  waste  near 
his  house.  Therefore  etc.  2d. 
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William  Morrell  alias  Webb  is  constable  and  has  not  appeared  at  this  view  of 
frank  pledge  to  present  the  things  that  belong  to  his  office.  Therefore  6d. 

William  Morrell  alias  Webb  was  remiss  in  the  execution  of  his  duty  and  did  not 
punish  vagabonds  (non  scentatus  est  ad  puniendos  vagabondos).  Therefore  25.  ..  6d. 

Widow  Edmunds  diverted  the  common  course  of  the  water  called  Milldame 
towards  a  place  called  le  Hurste  in  Ladbroke  to  the  injury  of  the  common  way  there. 
Therefore  6d. 

Thomas  Tredwell  has  broken  the  assize  of  ale.     Therefore  i2d. 

William  Morrell  alias  Webb  constable  has  not  repaired  the  common  parcum 
(pound),  but  has  permitted  it  to  be  unrepaired  for  the  last  month.  Therefore  i2d. 

Thomas  Whitefield  has  continued  a  cottage  erected  contrary  to  the  form  of 
statute.  Therefore  etc.  xos.  John  Earthland  do.  do. 

William  Rawbone  has  held  back  (detinuit)  from  the  lord  of  this  manor  without 
his  licence  a  messuage  unoccupied  of  said  William  formerly  belonging  to  a  messuage 
called  the  farm.  Therefore  i2d. 

Thomas  Tredwell  has  encroached  on  the  lord's  waste  in  a  certain  venilla  called 
Rodburne  lane.  Therefore  i2d. 

Roger  Dryver  who  holds  freely  of  the  lord  of  this  manor  a  messuage  and  6  acres 
by  fealty,  suit  at  court  and  yearly  rent  of  id.,  has  died,  and  Edward  Dryver  is  his  son 
and  heir  and  is  49  years  of  age,  and  said  Edward  has  come  to  this  court  and  paid  to 
the  lord  for  relief  2d.  and  has  done  fealty. 

John  Ward  who  held  a  messuage  and  9  acres  by  fealty,  suit  at  court  and  yearly 
id.,  has  died,  and  William  Ward  is  his  son  and  heir  and  is  fully  26  years  of  age,  and 
has  come  to  this  court  and  paid  2d.  for  relief  and  done  fealty. 

Thomas  Edmunds  who  held  36  acres  by  fealty,  suit  at  court  and  yearly  3d.,  has 
died,  and  Robert  Edmunds  is  his  son  and  heir  and  is  9  years  old. 

William  Garrett  who  held  a  messuage,  garden  and  24  acres  by  fealty,  suit  at 
court  and  yearly  2d.,  has  died  and  by  his  last  will  made  in  writing  left  to  Theophilus 
Foxe  and  his  heirs  said  messuage,  garden  and  8  acres,  and  left  to  Thomas  Squire, 
son  of  Hugh  Squire,  and  his  heirs  the  remaining  16  acres. 

There  is  also  for  this  year,  1637,  the  estreate  of  the  Court  Leet  and  Court  Baron. 
The  fines  amount  to  £3  ..  13  ..  o.  They  include  403.  on  the  inhabitants  of 
Ladbroke  for  their  butts  not  being  repaired  for  6  months;  and  is.  on  Thomas 
Tredwell  for  not  selling  a  quart  of  the  best  ale  for  i  penny. 
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1638,  March  30.    View  of  Frank  pledge  with  Court  baron 
of  William  Palmer  esquire. 

Mr.  Butler  is  presented  for  strayghtening  the  highway  with  a  little  building  that 
standeth  at  the  end  of  his  barn. — Several  persons  for  encroaching  upon  Radborne 
way. — Thomas  Chebsey  for  stopping  a  footway  and  hedging  and  ditching  up  the 
stiles  [so]  that  no  passengers  can  pass  as  formerly  they  have  done  for  divers  years 
together  without  interruption,  i2d. — Thomas  Tredwell  for  not  selling  a  quart  of  the 
best  bear  or  ale  for  id.,  Fined  i2d. — William  Rabonde  (Rawbone)  for  falling  two 
trees  in  a  hedge  near  his  house  without  the  lord's  licence,  6d. 

1639,  April   15.    Before  William  Gibbons  gen.  seneschal 

View  of  Frank  Pledge  with  Court  Baron  of  William  Palmer  arm.  The  suit  roll 
contains  about  68  names  including  Sarah  Dreydon  vidua.  John  Shakespeare  has 
mortuus  after  his  name.  The  presentments  are  about  of  the  usual  kind.  The 
inhabitants  are  presented  because  their  stocks  are  not  in  repair,  their  butts  are  not  in 
repair,  and  they  do  not  use  artillery  according  to  statute.  Thomas  Tredwell  and 
Richard  Nibb  as  usual  have  broken  the  assize  of  ale  selling.  A  constable  and  a 
tithingman  are  elected. 

Ordered  that  no  inhabitant  occupying  or  possessing  any  lands  or  tenements 
within  the  manor  above  the  clear  yearly  value  of  ^5  shall  keep  or  depasture  any 
horse,  beast,  sheep  or  other  cattle  in  the  lord's  waste  or  in  the  high  ways  upon  payne 
of  forfeiting  los. 

Item  that  no  inhabitant  occupying  or  possessing  lands  or  tenements  under  the 
clear  yearly  value  of  £$  shall  keep  or  departure  at  any  one  time  in  the  lord's  waste 
or  high  ways  above  5  sheep  upon  payne  of  forfeiting  IDS. 

1640,  April  22.    Before  William  Gibbons,  steward. 

A  sheet  shows  the  usual  presentments.  There  are  encroachments  on  the  lord's 
waste,  muck  heaps  on  the  king's  way,  the  butts  are  not  in  repair,  the  people  do  not 
use  their  artillery  according  to  statute,  there  is  breach  of  pound,  again  Thomas 
Tredwell  breaks  the  assize  of  ale,  and  so  on.  Also  Isabel  Dredon  is  dead. — Another 
sheet  of  this  same  date  allots  the  fines  for  all  these  breaches.  It  is  headed,  Estreates 
of  the  Court  Leet  and  Court  Baron. — There  is  also  for  this  year  the  list  of  "  names 
of  those  that  owe  suits  and  service  to  the  Lord  [erased]  Court."  It  is  curious  that 
this  year  the  name  of  the  lord  of  the  manor  seems  to  be  studiously  omitted.  There 
are  about  66  names,  of  whom  some  are  present  and  some  essoin.  One  essoins  quia 
aegrotat.  Two  more  who  essoin  do  not  live  within  the  manor. 
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1641,  April  27.    Before  Wiliiam  Gibbes  seneschal. 

View  of  Frank  pledge  with  Court  Baron  of  William  Palmer  arm. 

William  Butler  is  again  presented  as  in  1638. — The  inhabitants  of  Ladbroke  are 
again  presented  for  their  butts  being  unrepaired  and  for  not  using  artillerie  according 
to  statute;  and  also  for  default  of  a  croe  nett. — Thomas  Tredwell  and  Richard 
Knibb  again  for  selling  ayle  not  according  to  statute. — "  We  find  goods  that  was 
"  wayned  namely  nine  silver  spoons  and  one  rapier  stick  to  the  value  of  ^3  by  the 
"flight  of  Symon  Lucas." — Richard  Chebsey  is  elected  thirdbarow.  The  suit  poll 
contains  66  names. 

Between  1641  and  1664  I  see  no  record  of  any  court  having  been  held.  And 
perhaps  none  were  held  owing  to  the  state  of  public  affairs. 

1664,  Oct.  25.    Before  Thomas  Colberne  gen.  seneschal. 

Court  of  View  of  Frank  pledge  with  Court  Baron  of  William  Palmer  knight. 
The  list  includes  Wauton  Throckmorton,  Thomas  Hewitt,  and  Dorcas  Shakespeare. 
The  presentments  seem  to  be  missing. 

1678.  April  4.    Before  Richard  Colberne  gen.  seneschal. 

View  of  Frank  Pledge  with  Court  Baron  of  William  Palmer  knight. 

Presentments  made  by  the  jury  at  the  Court  Leet  and  Baron.  There  is  a  long 
list  of  presentments  including  the  lord  of  the  manor  himself  and  his  eldest  son.  The 
latter  was  fined  but  not  the  former. 

We  present  Robert  Harwood  and  John  Kennon  for  not  scouring  the  ditch 
which  lyeth  betwixt  Washpole  hill  meddow  and  John  Kennings  ground  near  the  stone 
pitts  by  Warwick  way,  whereby  the  water  is  turned  out  of  its  right  course  into  the 
kings  high  way  to  the  great  nuisance  thereof.  4d.  each. 

We  present  the  lord  of  the  manor  for  not  scouring  the  ditch  lying  from  the  high 
way  unto  Drapers  yard  ditch,  whereby  the  water  is  stopt  in  the  way  to  the  nuisance 
thereof,  [no  fine  entered.] 

We  present  William  Palmer  esq.  for  incroaching  upon  the  waste  with  his  orchard 
wall  which  he  purchased  of  William  Foukes.  Fine  is. 

We  present  John  Smith  clerk  for  ditching  up  the  way  betwixt  his  barn  and  close 
and  the  upper  end  of  the  Ashyard,  the  same  being  a  common  highway  into  the  field. 
Fine  4d. 
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We  present  John  Chebsey  for  an  incroachment  on  Withy-well  Brooke  by  planting 
willowes  therein  along  by  his  meddow  called  the  Hookes,  whereby  the  water  is  forced 
out  of  its  proper  way  and  course  uppon  the  lord's  land  to  his  great  damage.  Fine  is. 

We  present  Mr.  John  Smith  for  throwing  old  thatch  and  straw  into  the  roadway 
to  the  nuisance  thereof.  Fine  4d. 

We  present  the  overseers  of  the  high  waves,  Thomas  Pierson  &  Edward 
Smalbone,  for  not  scouring  up  the  water  course  against  Richard  Rawbones  house. 
Fined  2d.  each. 

Wauton  Throckmorton  gent  since  the  last  court  hath  enfeoffed  Abraham 
Murcott  (since  dead)  for  his  life,  remainder  to  Elizabeth  his  wife  now  living  for  her 
life,  reversion  in  fee  to  Henry  Murcott,  of  his  tenements  which  he  held  by  yearly 
rent. 

Peter  Crapper  is  dead  since  the  last  court,  and  his  tenements  are  descended  to 
Thomas  Crapper. 

John  Belts  is  gone,  and  after  the  last  court  hath  enfeoffed  John  Smith,  rector  of 
Ladbrooke,  of  his  tenement  which  he  held  by  yearly  rent. 

Elizabeth  Chapman  widow  is  dead  since  the  last  court,  into  whose  tenements 
William  Foukes  and  John  Foukes  are  come  by  way  of  remainder  in  fee. 

We  present  Nicholas  Belts  for  suffering  the  mounds  of  the  messuage  which  he 
now  lives  in,  which  he  holds  of  the  lord  of  the  manor,  to  be  in  decay  and  to  lie  open 
to  the  streels,  as  well  to  the  nuisance  of  the  highway  as  to  the  damage  of  the  lord  of 
the  manor.  Fine  is. 

We  present  George  Hall  and  Nicholas  Bells  for  defall  of  suite  of  court.  Fine 
6d.  each. 

We  present  the  inhabilants  for  wanl  of  bulls,  for  want  of  tumbrill,  cucking  stoole 
and  pillory,  and  for  not  practising  artillery.  Fine  is.  for  each  want,  33.  in  all. 

We  present  John  Chebsey  for  deserting  the  jury  and  not  appearing  to  give  up 
his  verdict  Fine  55. 

1683.  April  19.    View  of  Frank  Pledge  with  Court  Baron 
of  William  Palmer  armiger. 

The  Nomina  Seclalorum  contains  aboul  55  names,  including  several  essoins. 

Presenlments  made  by  the  jurors  at  the  Courl  Leet  and  Baron. 

We  present  ihe  Lady  Palmer  for  nol  scouring  her  parl  of  ihe  ditch  near  the 
stone  pitls  by  Warwick  way,  whereby  ihe  waler  is  turned  out  of  its  right  course  into 
the  roadway  lo  the  nuisance  of  the  kings  highway.  4d. 
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John  Smith  rector  is  fined  for  not  scouring  several  ditches. 

We  present  the  lord  of  this  manor  for  not  lopping  off  a  large  bough  growing  on 
the  great  elm  tree  at  the  churchyard  south  gate  and  hanging  over  the  road  way  to  the 
great  nuisance  of  all  those  that  goe  with  loaded  carts  along  the  road.  [No  fine 
entered.] 

We  present  John  Harwood  for  not  repairing  the  foot  way  leading  from  Ladbrook 
towards  Southam,  lying  betwixt  the  upper  end  of  Mr.  Smith's  Mickle  meddow  and 
the  little  plott  of  ground  lately  digged  in,  down  to  the  planke  going  into  Manes 
meddow.  4d. 

We  present  Joan  Rawbone  widow  for  keeping  a  gate  betwixt  her  yard  and  the 
Farm  yard,  where  usually  was  and  ought  to  be  a  stile  only,  to  the  great  nuisance  of 
the  lord  of  this  manor.  6d. 

We  present  Edward  King  and  William  Rawbon  for  killing  hares  contrary  to 
statute.  Each  25.  ..  6d. 

We  present  the  inhabitants  for  want  of  Butts,  Tumbrell,  Coocking  stoole  and 
Pillorye.  25.  each,  8s.  in  all. 

We  by  consent  of  the  lord  of  the  manor  do  agree  that  the  water  course  over 
against  Richard  Rawbon's  house,  running  down  John  Dixon's  ditch,  shall  be  turned 
straight  down  the  road  way,  the  lord  having  first  promised  to  turn  the  water  at  his 
own  charge,  and  if  it  prove  afterwards  to  be  inconvenient  he  is  also  to  turn  it  again 
into  its  old  former  course  at  his  own  like  charge. 

Richard  Stanton  hath  since  the  last  court  enfeoffed  John  Chamberlaine  esq.  of 
all  his  tenements. 

John  Wills  since  the  last  court  hath  enfeoffed  Ann  King  widow  of  his  house  and 
homestall,  who  hath  since  enfeoffed  it  to  the  lord  of  this  manor.  His  closes  he  hath 
enfeoffed  to  Richard  King  who  is  since  dead,  and  they  are  descended  to  John  King 
after  his  mother's  death. 

Henry  Stickley  since  the  last  court  hath  enfeoffed  the  lord  of  this  manor  of  his 
tenements  which  he  held  by  yearly  rent. 

William  Foukes  and  John  Foukes  since  the  last  court  have  enfeoffed  the  lord  of 
this  manor  of  their  house  and  homestall,  who  hath  since  enfeoffed  part  of  it  to 
Richard  King,  who  is  since  dead,  and  said  house  and  homestall  is  descended  to  his 
son  Edward  King  after  his  mother's  death.  Their  home  grounds  they  enfeoffed  to 
Richard  Goode,  and  their  Hadnell  Crosse  they  enfeoffed  to  Anthony  Lane,  who 
afterwards  enfeoffed  it  to  John  Wiggan,  who  since  hath  enfeoffed  it  to  Henry 
Murcott  gent. 
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Richard  King  since  the  last  court  enfeoffed  the  lord  of  this  manor  of  his  house 
and  homestall  which  he  held  by  yearly  rent. 

1696,  Michaelmas.    There  is  a  list  of  Quit  rents  received,  but  I  do  not  see 
any  record  of  a  court.     Many  of  the  payers  pay  for  32  years,  which  would  be  since 
the  court  held  in  1664.     There  are  41  payments  made  by  28  persons.     The  number 
of  freeholders  or  copyholders  is  shrinking  since  William  Palmer  has  begun  to  buy 
them  up. 

1697,  Sept.  30.     View  of  Frank  Pledge  with  Court  Baron  of  William  Palmer 
esq.  held  die  Jovis,  before  Fisher  Holyoake,  steward. 

Presentments  made  by  the  jury  at  the  Court  Leet  and  Baron.  These  include 
the  usual  encroachments  on  the  lord's  waste,  not  scouring  waterways,  and  laying 
muck  heaps  on  the  roadways.  Amongst  a  good  many  deaths  presented  are  these : 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Murcott  and  Mr.  Henry  Murcott  are  both  dead  since  the  last 
court,  and  their  tenements  are  descended  to  Mr.  Abraham  Murcott,  son  and  heir  of 
said  Henry. 

Richard  Gill  is  dead  since  last  court  and  William  Harris  hath  purchased  his 
tenement. 

John  Chebsey  is  dead  since  last  court,  and  his  tenements  are  descended  to  John 
Harwood  his  son  and  heir. 

1710/11,  March  20.  The  presentments  made  by  the  jury  at  Court  Leet  and 
Court  Baron  are  of  the  usual  sort.  The  copyholders  still  get  fewer.  Twenty  one 
persons  pay  thirty  five  quit  rents  amounting  to  55.  ..  lojd. 

1750,  Oct.  26.    Before  Thomas  Walford,  steward. 

I  can  only  see  the  notice  calling  this  court  as  follows  : — 

The  manor  cf  Ladbrooke.  This  is  to  require  you  to  summon  all  the  tenants  of  the  said 
manor  and  all  other  persons  who  do  owe  suit  and  service  to  the  Court  Leet  and  Court  Baron  of  said 
manor  personally  to  be  and  appear  at  the  said  Court  to  be  holden  for  the  said  manor  at  the  place 
accustomed  upon  Friday,  Oct.  26  inst.,  then  and  there  to  do  and  perform  their  sereral  suits  and 
services  according  to  the  custom  of  the  said  manor.  Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  Oct.  13,  1750. 
Thomas  Walford  steward.  To  the  Constable  of  said  manor. 

1760,  April  24.    Before  John  Spicer,  steward. 

There  are  four  documents  relating  to  this  court  : 

A.  The  suit  roll,  containing  about  66  names. 

B.  The  list  of  quit  rents  payable,  now  only  2S.  ..  io|d. 
T 
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C.  View  of  Frank  Pledge  of  our  sovereign  lord  the  king  with  the  Court  Baron 
of  Charles  Palmer  esq.  called  at  the  Usual  place  and  held   by  adjournment  from 
thence  at  the  house  of  James  Moorby  within  said  manor  and  known  by  the  sign  of 
the  Horse  and  Jockey.     Edward  Charlton  is  constable  and  Richard  Allen  is  third- 
borough. 

D.  Presentments  made  by  the  jury  at  the  Court  Leet  and  Court  Baron  of 
Charles  Palmer  esq.  held  at  the  Horse  and  Jockey  before  John  Spicer  gent,  steward 
of  said  court. — We  present  Charles  Palmer  esq.  for  inclosing  a  piece  of  ground  upon 
the  waste  next  to  John  Hayward's  barn  end.     [No  fine  entered.]— James  Moorby  for 
selling  ale  in  unsealed  measures,  4d. — We  amerce  all  persons  that  refuse  to  pay  their 
quit  rents  each   55. — Other  presentments  follow,   and  the   court   is   adjourned  to 
Wednesday,  May  22  next,  but  I  see  no  record  of  what  was  done  then. 

1762,  Nov.   18.    Before  John  Spicer,  steward. 

Chief  rents  or  Quit  rents  due  to  Charles  Palmer  esq.  at  a  court  held  by  adjourn- 
ment at  the  house  of  James  Moorby.  The  total  amount  is  still  25.  ..  lojd. 

Presentments  and  Amercements  imposed  by  the  jury  sworn  at  the  Court  Leet 
and  Court  Baron  of  Charles  Palmer  esq.  held  by  adjournment  at  the  house  of  James 
Moorby  known  by  the  sign  of  the  Horse  and  Jockey. 

Richard  Sanders  for  his  pent  house  standing  upon  the  waste  6d. — James  Moorby, 
William  Rainbow  and  Richard  Fisher  for  selling  ale  in  unsealed  measures,  each  4d. 
— Several  persons  are  declared  to  owe  12  years  chief  rent.  All  who  refuse  to  pay 
quit  or  chief  rent  are  amerced  55.  each.  All  who  owe  suit  and  service  to  this  court 
and  have  not  appeared  or  essoined  6d. 

1765,  Oct.  16.    Before  John  Spicer,  steward. 

The  court  was  held  at  the  house  of  Richard  Fisher  known  by  the  sign  of  the 
Bell.  The  quit  rents  amounted  to  25.  ..  lojd.  Jonathan  Burges  paid  23.  ..  gd.  as 
an  acknowledgement  that  the  turnpike  house  in  which  he  dwelt  and  the  adjoining 
garden  were  on  the  lord's  waste. 

View  of  Frank  Pledge  of  our  sovereign  lord  the  king  with  the  Court  Baron  of 
William  Palmer  esq.  The  jury  are  named.  Edward  Charlton  is  constable,  William 
Rainbow  is  thirdborough,  Henry  Murcott  and  John  Page  are  affeerers. 

Several  persons,  Henry  Murcott  and  others,  are  found  to  hold  certain  lands  of 
the  lord  of  the  manor  by  suit  of  court,  fealty  and  yearly  rent.  Amongst  others 
Thomas  Charnley  gent,  is  found  to  hold  of  the  lord  a  messuage,  tenement  or  inn 
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known  by  the  sign  of  the  Swan,  in  the  occupation  of  William  Rainbow,  by  fealty, 
suit  of  court  and  yearly  rent  of  yjd. 

At  this  court  appeared  Henry  Murcott  gentleman,  and  did  fealty  for  Hodnell 
cross  id.,  Squires  land  2d.,  Leets  land  2d.,  Kings  Mundays  corner  and  the  Three 
Leys  2d.,  which  descended  to  him  as  the  eldest  son  and  heir  of  Henry  Murcott  gent, 
deceased.  He  was  admitted  and  paid  for  oath  is.  ..  4d.  This  "  for  oath  "  looks 
like  a  new  term  for  the  old  feudal  term  "  a  relief."  In  this  manor  the  relief  was  two 
years  quit  rent.  I  think  he  paid  2d.  too  much. 

Presentments  and  amercements  made  by  the  jury  at  the  Court  Leet  and  Court 
Baron. — We  present  Jonathan  Burgess  for  his  house  and  garden  standing  upon  the 
lord's  waste  and  amerce  him  6d. — We  present  that  the  soil  taken  out  of  a  pool 
adjoining  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Palmer's  close  and  now  lying  in  the  common  town  street 
is  a  public  nuisance. — We  present  Elizabeth  Moorby  widow,  William  Rainbow  and 
Richard  Fisher,  for  selling  ale  in  an  unsealed  measure,  6d.  each. — We  present  that 
the  planks  and  rails  in  that  part  of  Dephfords  bridge  within  this  manor  are  out  of 
repair,  and  order  that  the  surveyors  of  the  highways  of  this  parish  do  repair  the  same 
before  Nov.  16  next  upon  pain  of  forfeiting  to  the  lord  of  the  manor — [sic].— We  find 
that  Peter  Smith  of  Harbury  and  Michael  Cottrill  of  Long  Itchington  bakers  sell 
bread  within  this  manor  not  made  as  the  Act  of  Parliament  directs  and  amerce  them 
is.  each. 

There  is  also  a  notice  calling  this  meeting,  addressed  To  the  Constable  and 
Thirdborough  of  Ladbrook  and  to  each  of  them.  It  requires  them  to  give  public 
notice  that  the  view  of  Frank  pledge  of  our  sovereign  lord  the  king  with  the  Court 
Baron  of  William  Palmer  esq.  will  be  called  at  the  usual  place  [where  ?]  on  Wednes- 
day Oct.  16  at  ii  a.m.  and  afterwards  adjourned  to  the  Bell,  where  all  tenants, 
resiants  and  inhabitants  are  personally  to  appear  and  do  such  suit  and  service  as  the 
law  directs.  And  they  are  to  give  notice  to  all  persons  owing  chief  rents  to  pay  the 
same  during  the  sitting  of  the  court.  And  they  are  to  summon  the  persons  whose 
names  are  hereunder  written  to  serve  upon  the  jury.  "  And  fail  not  to  be  there 
yourself  with  this  precept."  John  Spicer,  Oct.  12,  1765. 
There  is  also  this  bill  for  holding  ye  Court  at  Fishers. 

s.       d. 

To  55  quarts  of  ale  18  ..  4 

To  12  jury  men  eating  6  ..  o 

To  5  gentlemen  eating  2  ..  6 

To  2  servants  do.  i  ..  o 

i  ..  7  ..  10 
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The  suit  roll  contains  46  names,  followed  by  5  out  town  freeholders  and  3  out 
town  tenants.  They  with  the  steward  would  make  55,  which  agrees  with  the  number 
of  quarts  of  ale. 

1771,  Nov.  6.    Before  John  Spicer,  steward. 

Notice  to  the  Constable  and  Thirdborough  of  Ladbroke.  They  are  to  give 
public  notice  that  the  View  of  Frank  Pledge  of  the  king  with  Court  Baron  of  William 
Palmer  esq.,  which  was  called  at  the  usual  place  on  Saturday  Oct.  26  last,  will  be 
held  by  adjournment  on  Wednesday  next,  Nov.  6,  at  n  a.m.  at  the  house  of 
Elizabeth  Sprawson  widow  known  by  the  sign  of  the  Horse  and  Jockey.  John 
Spicer,  Nov.  2,  1771. 

Presentments  and  amercements  imposed  by  the  jury  at  the  Court  Leet  and  Court 
Baron  of  William  Palmer  esq. 

We  present  that  the  soil  taken  out  of  a  pool  adjoining  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Palmer's 
close  and  now  lying  in  the  common  town  street  is  a  public  nuisance,  and  order  the 
same  to  be  taken  away  before  Dec.  2 1  next  and  the  pool  properly  fenced,  and  in 
default  thereof  we  amerce  her  53. 

Elizabeth  Sprawson  and  Richard  Fisher  are  each  fined  6d.  for  selling  ale  in 
unsealed  measures.  Peter  Smith  of  Harbury,  Michael  Cottrill  of  Southam  and 
Philip  Lad  of  Boddington,  bakers,  are  fined  is.  each  for  selling  bread  within  this 
manor  contrary  to  the  assize  directed  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

We  present  that  the  hedges  belonging  to  two  closes  now  in  the  several 
occupations  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Palmer  and  Thomas  Worrall,  adjoining  the  road  from 
Ladbrook  towards  Napton,  want  cutting,  and  are  thereby  become  a  very  great 
nuisance  to  the  road  and  to  travellers  passing  along  the  same. 

We  present  that  the  stiles  in  the  foot  road  leading  from  Ladbrook  towards 
James  Jennards  grounds,  now  in  the  several  occupations  of  James  Clark,  James 
Jennard  and  William  Alder,  are  out  of  repair,  some  wanting  foot  steps,  others  posts 
and  rails,  and  some  planks.  Also  posts  and  rails  are  wanting  adjoining  to  the  stile 
at  the  pool  in  Mr.  Chandley's  great  ground.  Also  the  stiles  in  the  footway  leading 
from  Ladbrook  over  Low  Mill  Hill  towards  Radburn  are  out  of  repair.  We  direct 
the  same  to  be  repaired  by  the  several  persons  who  ought  to  repair  them  before 
Dec.  21  next  on  pain  of  forfeiting  each  23. 
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There  are  other  like  orders.  This  was  such  a  good  morning's  work  that  I  will 
give  the  names  of  the  jury. 

John  Watson  sen.  John  Watson  jun.  Richard  Ragg 

Thomas  Edmunds  William  Warner  jun.  Thomas  Worrall 

Richard  Fisher  Henry  Makepeace  William  Warner  sen. 

Thomas  Fearn  Samuel  Brain  John  Warner 

1775,  Oct.  18.    Before  Matthew  Payne,  steward. 

The  court  was  held  by  adjournment  at  the  house  of  Richard  Fisher  known  by 
the  sign  of  the  Bell.  The  suit  roll  contains  43  names  including  Madam  Elizabeth 
Palmer.  There  are  also  6  out  town  freeholders,  viz.  William  Peareth  esq.,  Francis 
Fauquier  esq.,  Stanes  Chamberlain  esq.,  Richard  Murphy,  Thomas  Welch  clerk,  and 
William  Charnley.  And  two  out  town  tenants,  viz.  John  Dodd,  tenant  to  Richard 
Murphy,  and  William  Alder,  tenant  to  William  Charnley.  Total  51. 

At  the  View  of  Frank  Pledge  of  our  lord  the  king  with  Court  Baron  of  Charles 
Palmer  esq.,  it  was  found  that  Francis  Fauquier  esq.  holds  of  the  lord  divers  lands 
within  the  manor  late  Mrs.  Mary  Chamberlayne's  deceased.  Also  that  William 
Charnley  gent  holds  a  messuage  late  known  by  the  sign  of  the  Swan,  and  five  closes, 
in  the  occupation  of  William  Alder,  lately  belonging  to  Thomas  Charnley  gent, 
deceased.  Also  that  Rev.  Thomas  Welch  clerk  holds  two  closes  called  Drivers  close 
and  a  close  called  Butts  close  late  belonging  to  Henry  Makepeace  and  William  Over. 

The  Court  Leet  and  Court  Baron  again,  as  before,  amerce  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Palmer  and  the  same  two  publicans  and  the  same  three  bakers.  And  they  again 
complain  of  the  same  hedges  and  stiles.  But  whereas  in  the  record  of  the  last  court 
the  stiles  were  said  to  want  foot  steps,  in  the  record  of  this  court  it  is  toot  steps.  I 
dont  know  which  it  ought  to  be.  They  also  present  that  the  stone  pitts  lately  made 
on  the  Ladbroke  green  by  the  late  surveyors  of  the  highways  are  a  very  great  nuisance, 
and  if  not  properly  stopped  up  by  Dec.  2 1  next  the  surveyors  are  amerced  35.  Those 
who  dont  do  suit  and  service  or  essoin,  and  those  who  dont  pay  their  quit  rents,  are 
also  amerced. 

1784,  Nov.  19.     Before  Henry  Rolls,  steward. 

Held  at  the  house  of  Elizabeth  Sprawson  known  by  the  sign  of  the  Horse  and 
Jockey.  View  of  Frank  Pledge  of  the  king  with  Court  Baron  of  Charles  Palmer  esq. 

Presentments  by  the  jury  at  the  Court  Leet  and  Court  Baron.  The  same  two 
publicans  and  four  bakers  are  amerced  for  the  old  offences.  In  the  foot  road  from 
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Ladbroke  to  Southam  a  plank  wants  two  posts  and  a  hand  rail. — The  descent  out  of 
the  ground  called  Macklins  to  Macklin  bridge  is  dangerous  for  want  of  a  fence 
against  the  brook.— The  gate  place  at  Farm  Yard  wants  to  be  raised  to  carry  off  the 
wet. — Charles  Palmer  esq.  is  to  scour  some  ditches  or  be  amerced  55. — Posts  and 
rails  are  wanting  adjoining  the  style  at  the  pool  in  Mr.  Chandleys  great  ground. — 
The  road  from  Ladbrook  to  Harbury  by  the  side  of  Pool  close  in  possession  of  Rev. 
Mr.  Williams  is  in  very  bad  repair. 

1796,  Nov.   19.    Before  Henry  Rolls,  steward. 

Held  at  the  house  of  Thomas  Archer  known  by  the  sign  of  the  Bell.  There  is 
the  usual  notice  to  the  Constable  and  Thirdborough  to  give  public  notice  of  the 
View  of  Frank  Pledge  with  Court  Baron.  And  there  is  notice  of  the  Court  Leet  and 
Court  Baron. 

The  View  of  Frank  Pledge  finds  that  Elizabeth  Murcott  holds  divers  lands  late 
of  Henry  Thomas  Murcott  deceased.  Also  that  Mrs.  Chandley  widow  holds  a 
messuage  lately  known  by  the  sign  of  the  Swan  and  five  closes,  late  of  William 
Chandley  or  Charnley,  by  suit  of  court,  and  yearly  rent  of  yjd.  for  messuage  and  3d. 
for  the  closes. 

1813,  May  21.    Before  Henry  Rolls,  steward. 

Court  held  at  the  house  of  Thomas  Archer  known  by  the  sign  of  the  Bell.  View 
of  Frank  Pledge  of  the  king  with  Court  Baron  of  William  Palmer  Esq. 

Found  by  the  jury  that  Edward  B.  Wheler  holds  divers  lands  late  of  Elizabeth 
Murcott  widow,  viz.  Hodnells  cross  id.,  Squires  land  2d.,  Leets  land  2d.,  Kings 
Mundays  Corner  and  the  three  leyes  2d.,  and  the  Pingle  wall  on  the  wast  6d.  Also 
that  he  holds  a  messuage  lately  known  by  the  sign  of  the  Swan  and  five  closes,  late 
of  Mrs.  Chandley  widow  deceased. 

1834,  Oct.  30.    Before  Samuel  Wright,  steward, 

Court  held  at  the  house  of  Thomas  Johnson  known  by  the  sign  of  the  Bell. 
View  of  Frank  Pledge  of  the  king  with  Court  Baron  of  William  Palmer-Morewood. 
Benjamin  Sprawson  constable  and  bailiff.  John  Mann  and  John  Bodily  afferors. 

The  jury  found  that  Messrs.  Goodall  and  Smith,  trustees  under  the  will  of  late 
Edward  B.  Wheeler,  held  divers  lands  (Hodnell  cross  etc.  as  before)  by  suit  of  court, 
fealty  and  yearly  rents  in  all  of  is.  ..  id.,  now  in  the  occupation  of  Mrs.  Caroline 
Wheeler.  Also  that  Mrs.  Caroline  Wheeler  holds  a  messuage,  heretofore  an  inn 
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known  as  the  Swan  late  in  occupation  of  William  Rainbow  but  now  divided  into 
7  tenements,  and  5  closes,  heretofore  Charnleys,  by  suit  of  court,  fealty  and  yearly 
rents  of  7j  and  3d. — Also  that  Rev.  —  Clavering  holds  two  closes  called  Drivers 
closes  and  a  close  called  But  close  by  suit  of  court,  fealty  and  yearly  rents  of  2d. 
and  id. 

Presentments  and  amercements  at  the  Court  Leet  and  Court  Baron  of  William 
Palmer-Morewood  Esq. 

We  do  notice  that  James  Haynes  has  put  up  a  blacksmith's  vice  on  the  lord's 
waste  opposite  the  house  in  his  occupation,  and  taken  in  two  pieces  of  ground  by  the 
side  of  the  road  for  gardens  which  he  occupies  with  his  house. 

We  order  that  the  surveyors  of  the  highways  do  cause  the  stonepits  throughout 
the  manor,  and  particularly  in  the  lane  leading  from  the  bridge  near  the  Bell  inn  to 
the  church,  to  be  fenced  within  16  days :  or  55. 

We  order  that  that  the  plan  and  survey  of  the  manor  produced  at  this  court 
(made  in  1639)  be  adopted  and  considered  as  the  boundaries  of  said  manor. 

1853,  July  7.    Before  Will.  Frederick  Palmer-Morewood,  steward. 

Court  held  at  the  house  of  Charles  Griffin  known  by  the  sign  of  the  Bell.  View 
of  Frank  Pledge  of  the  Queen  with  Court  Baron  of  William  Palmer-Morewood. 

Found  that  John  Smith  holds  divers  lands  which  were  formerly  of  Elizabeth 
Murcott,  then  of  Edward  B.  Wheeler,  afterwards  of  his  trustees,  Messrs.  Goodall  and 
Smith,  all  except  the  three  leys  in  the  occupation  of  William  Smith  of  Ladbrooke. 

Found  that  William  Kinsman,  Thomas  Kinsman  and  Elizabeth  now  wife  of 
Richard  Hodges  of  Tamworth  hold  a  messuage  and  lands  formerly  Thomas  Alders 
called  Stanton  lands  and  Wills  land  otherwise  Woollands,  by  suit  of  court,  fealty  and 
yearly  rents  of  id.  and  2d. 

Found  that  Mrs.  Catharine  Cooke  of  Warwick,  sister  of  John  Smith,  holds  the 
former  Swan  Inn  now  divided  into  seven  tenements,  and  five  closes  now  in  the 
occupation  of  John  Smith,  formerly  Charnleys. 

Found  that  Rev.  —  Clavering  is  dead,  and  is  succeeded  by ,  who 

holds  Drivers  closes  and  Buts  close  now  in  the  occupation  of  Rev.  A.  Turner. 

The  steward  applied  to  Rev.  A.  Turner,  rector  of  Ladbroke,  for  quit  rent  for 
these  closes.  He  replied  that  their  owner  must  be  applied  to.  This  turned  out  to 
be  Rev.  Theodore  Short,  successor  to  Rev.  —  Clavering  as  rector  of  Moreton 
Morrell,  who  accordingly  sends  6  stamps.  The  closes  had  apparently  been 
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bequeathed  at  some  time  before  this  to  Moreton  Morrell  church,  and  were  held  by 
the  successive  vicars  of  that  parish.  They  were  sold  in  or  about  1902  to  the  late 
Mr.  Charles  Palmer-Morewood. 

NOTES    ON    EXTRACTS. 

I.  In  1637  we  see  William  Morreli  alias  Webb  presented  (among  other  things) 
for  being  slack  about  punishing  vagabonds.    A  court  leet  of  this  date  was  particularly 
bid  to  inquire  how  constables  and  tythingmen  executed  their  offices  in  punishing 
rogues,  vagabonds  and  sturdy  beggars.    These  persons  were  said  by  the  statute  to  be 
rogues,  viz.  proctors  of  spittlehouses  ;  patent  gatherers  or  collectors  for  gaols,  prisons 
or  hospitals;  fencers;  bearwards;  common  players  of  interludes;  minstrels  wandering 
abroad ;  glasse  men ;  saylers ;  soldiers ;  schollers ;  and  all  other  idle  persons  which 
go  about  begging. 

II.  In  1637  we  see  the  inhabitants  presented  because  their  butts  had  not  been 
repaired  for  six  months;  and  again  in  1639,  as  also  for  not  practising  their  artillery. 
This  is  repeated  at  every  court  till  1683  inclusive.     Sometimes  it  is  added  that  the 
stocks  are  out  of  repair  and  that  there  is  no  tumbrill,  coocking  stoole,  pillory  or  crow 
net.     A  court  leet  was  instructed  to  inquire  "  if  there  bee  in  every  tything  a  paire  of 
"  stockes  as  there  ought  to  be  by  the  statute."     And  also  "  whether  every  one  have 
"  bow  and  arrowes  according  to  the  statute ;  for  every  man-child  from  7  yeeres  old 
"to  17  ought  to  have  a  bow  and  two  arrowes,  and  every  man  from  17  to  60  ought  to 
"  have  a  bow  and  four  arrowes,  upon  paine  of  6s.  ..  8d.  for  every  default,  and  parents 
"  ought  to  provide  them  for  their  children  and  masters  for  their  servants  with  their 
"  wages."     "  And  there  ought  to  be  buts  made  in  every  tything,  village  and  hamlet, 
"  or  else  203.  for  every  three  moneths  wanting  buts  there."     "  You  shall  enquire  if 
"there  bee  in  every  parish  and  tything  a  crow  net,  provided  to  kill  and  destroy 
"  crowes,  rookes  and  choughes  according  to  the  statute,  and  it  is  not  enough  to  have 
"  one  but  it  must  be  used,  and  scrapes  made  in  the  winter  to  that  purpose,  but  house 
"  doves  and  pigeons  may  not  in  any  case  bee  taken  with  it."     I  take  these  instruc- 
tions from   a  small  volume  published   in    1638,  entitled  A  Treatise  concerning  the 
office  of  Coroners   and  Sheriff's,  with   an   easie   and  plaine    method  for   keeping  a 
Court  Leet,   Court  Baron,  \etc^\,  by  John    Wilkinson  of  Barnards  Inne. 

With  regard  to  the  stocks  which  were  presented  as  out  of  repair,  I  think  it  was  in 
1876  that  I  was  stay  ing  at  Ladbroke  and  they  were  then  in  good  repair,  for  I  sat  with 
my  feet  in  them,  and  they  were  quite  comfortable.  They  were  then  on  the  grass 
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margin  by  the  side  of  the  road  in  the  village  near  the  mile  stone.     There  is  now  no 
sign  of  them. 

With  regard  to  the  artillery,  /.  e.  bows  and  arrows,  only  a  few  months  ago  one 
read  in  the  newspaper  how  that  in  some  distant  part  of  the  empire  British  soldiers 
had  been  attacked  by  natives  defending  their  country  with  bows  and  arrows.  And 
one  laughed  at  the  idea  of  such  a  thing  being  possible  in  the  twentieth  century.  But 
after  all  how  short  the  time  since  the  villagers  of  every  English  village  were  required 
by  law  to  practice  with  bows  and  arrows  that  they  might  be  ready  to  defend  their 
country  in  time  of  need.  How  short  a  time  ago  thai  was  may  be  seen  in  this  way. 
The  manor  court  of  William  Palmer  fined  the  inhabitants  of  Ladbroke  for  not 
practising.  That  William  Palmer  had  a  daughter  (amongst  other  children)  who  died 
in  November,  1777.  When  one  of  my  younger  sisters  was  married,  a  clergyman 
took  a  part  in  the  service  who  was  born  in  that  same  year  1777.  That  brings  those 
living  to-day  very  close  to  William  Palmer  who  through  his  court  punished  the 
Ladbroke  people  for  not  practising  with  their  bows  and  arrows.  And  yet  one  laughs. 
But  one  always  laughs  when  one  sees  people  continuing  to  do  a  thing  which  fashion 
or  ought  else  has  made  one  cease  to  do  oneself,  even  though  one  only  ceased  doing 
it  about  ten  minutes  ago,  as  in  this  case. 

III.  THE  INNS.  It  is  always  interesting  to  see  how  far  inns  go  back  and 
what  were  their  signs,  and  if  possible  why  their  signs  were  what  they  were.  Chiefly 
from  the  proceedings  of  the  manor  courts  I  make  out  this  list  of  Ladbroke  inns. 
The  publicans  come  into  those  proceedings  because  they  steadily,  regularly,  con- 
tinually broke  the  regulations  of  those  days  and  had  to  be  presented  and  amerced. 
They  broke  the  assize  of  ale  by  not  selling  it  at  a  penny  the  quart,  and  they  sold  it  in 
unsealed  measures.  In  the  later  proceedings  we  are  always  told  at  what  inn  the 
adjourned  courts  (adjourned  from  "  the  usual  place  ")  were  held,  but  unfortunately 
we  are  not  told  this  before  1765,  and  it  is  rather  difficult  to  keep  sight  of  an  inn 
through  two  hundred  years  when  the  records  are  so  thin.  Before  1630  I  can  see  no 
innkeeper  and  no  sign,  though  of  course  they  were  there.  In  1637  to  1641  I  can 
see  two  innkeepers  but  not  the  signs  of  their  inns.  In  1732  I  can  see  the  White 
Horse.  In  1765  I  can  see  the  Swan,  Bell,  Horse  &  Jockey,  all  three  being  run  at  the 
same  time.  Which  of  these  four  signs  belonged  to  the  two  innkeepers  of  1637 
to  1641 ? 

One  of  those  two  innkeepers  was  Richard  Knibb  or  Nibb.  I  see  no  more  of  him 
after  that,  and  have  no  means  of  telling  where  was  his  house  or  what  was  his  sign, 
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THE  WHITE  HORSE.  The  other  was  Thomas  Tread  well.  The  map  of 
1639  shows  his  house  in  the  village  on  the  Banbury  and  Southam  road  exactly  where 
the  road  from  Warwick  comes  into  it.  I  think  a  red  brick  house  now  occupies  the 
site.  So  it  was  well  placed  and  caught  everybody  who  came  near  the  village, 
wherever  they  came  from  and  wherever  they  were  going  to.  And  I  imagine  that 
Thomas  Treadwell  must  have  had  a  busy  time  of  it  from  1640  onwards.  I  do  not 
know  exactly  what  happened  in  this  neighbourhood  during  the  civil  war,  but  there 
must  have  been  soldiers  constantly  passing  through.  There  was  Southam  fight,  and 
there  was  Kineton  fight  better  known  as  the  battle  of  Edgehill,  and  marching  and 
fighting  is  thirsty  work.  So  Thomas  Treadwell  must  have  been  busy. 

Disturbances  dont  do  everybody  much  good,  but  the  publican  loses  least  and 
gains  most  by  them.  I  recollect  years  ago  being  in  a  belfry  in  a  village  where  some 
political  rows  had  lately  taken  place,  and  many  windows  had  been  broken.  Among 
the  ringers  were  a  publican  and  a  glazier.  Between  the  peals  the  rows  were  discussed. 
The  publican  rather  rashly  said  that  the  glaziers  had  done  well  owing  to  them.  The 
glazier  promptly  replied,  Before  we  have  made  a  penny  by  them  you  publicans  have 
made  pounds.  Which  was  perfectly  true. 

For  reasons  that  will  presently  appear  I  expect  that  TreadwelPs  house  may  have 
been  known  by  the  sign  of  the  White  Horse.  I  can  only  get  a  glimpse  of  it  at  long 
intervals,  and  then  I  am  not  certain  whether  it  is  it  or  not.  In  1664  Thomas 
Chebsey  pays  a  quit  rent  of  id.  "  for  Tread  well's  house,"  which  I  take  to  be  the  inn. 
In  1710  William  Worrall  pays  a  quit  rent  of  id.  "  for  Thomas  Chebsey 's,"  which  I 
take  to  be  the  inn.  In  1732  "ye  White  Horse,  Worrall,"  pays  a  poor  rate,  which 
is  my  reason  for  thinking  that  Treadwell  had  kept  the  White  Horse.  I  see  no  more 
of  the  White  Horse  under  that  name. 

HORSE  AND  JOCKEY.  But  in  1760  James  Moorby  is  keeping  the  Horse 
and  Jockey.  Now  this  must  either  be  a  new  inn  or  an  old  inn  with  a  new  sign. 
For  the  word  Jockey  in  the  sense  of  a  rider  had  not  been  in  use  so  very  long.  The 
D.  N.  B.  can  find  no  instance  of  its  use  earlier  than  1670,  in  Evelyn's  Diary.  As  I 
can  see  no  more  of  the  White  Horse  after  that  the  Horse  and  Jockey  has  come  in, 
and  as  a  horse  comes  into  both  signs,  I  conclude  that  somewhere  between  1732  and 
1760  the  old  White  Horse  became  the  Horse  and  Jockey.  James  Moorby  was 
keeping  the  Horse  and  Jockey  in  1760,  Elizabeth  Moorby,  widow,  in  1764 — 1770, 
Elizabeth  Sprawson,  widow,  was  there  in  1770,  1784.  I  am  not  quite  sure  whether 
she  was  not  Elizabeth  Moorby  with  a  new  name.  In  the  journal  of  Charles  Palmer 
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we  sometimes  see  him  drinking  punch  "  at  old  Betties."  But  he  was  very  fair  and 
sometimes  drank  it  "at  Fisher's,"  i.e.  the  Bell.  At  some  time  after  1800  this  inn 
must  have  come  to  an  end.  I  dont  know  whether  it  went  on  to  as  late  as  about 
1850  and  then  disappeared  owing  to  railways  knocking  out  coaches.  At  any  rate  it 
is  gone  now  as  an  inn,  though  I  think  the  house  remains. 

THE  SWAN.  In  the  map  of  1639,  before  you  get  out  of  the  village  and  on 
the  right  hand  side  of  the  Banbury  road  as  you  go  towards  Banbury,  will  be  seen  a 
triangular  bit  of  ground  containing  about  four  acres.  It  may  be  described  as  an 
island,  for  roads  go  right  round  it.  I  think  this  island  is  still  there  with  roads 
surrounding  it.  The  map  shows  it  with  three  houses  on  it,  two  of  which  have  each 
two  acres,  which  does  not  leave  much  for  the  third.  One  of  the  two  is  Thomas 
Chebsey's  house  and  the  other  is  George  Chebsey's.  We  are  concerned  in  this 
paragraph  with  Thomas  Chebsey's  house. 

The  Chebseys  are  numerous  at  this  time.  There  are  four  of  them  all  in  a  bunch 
in  this  part  of  the  village,  and  one  or  two  more  not  far  off.  So  it  is  easy  to  confuse 
them.  But  I  take  it  that  this  Thomas  Chebsey,  at  whose  house  we  are  calling  in  1639, 
is  that  same  Thomas  who  gives  sworn  evidence  in  1637  in  the  chapter  entitled  Some 
Shakespeares.  And  I  presume  that  his  father,  Thomas  Chebsey,  who  was  Sir  Robert 
Dudley's  bailiff  in  and  about  1600,  and  apparently  from  the  evidence  of  Frances 
Allibone  rather  a  bully,  lived  in  this  same  house.  But  I  have  got  nothing  to  show 
whether  or  not  it  was  an  inn  in  their  time.  So  I  must  jump  from  1639  to  about 
1760,  which  is  the  earliest  date  when  I  can  see  for  certain  that  it  was  an  inn. 

In  1765  this  house,  late  Thomas  Chebsey's,  was  certainly  the  Swan  inn.  It  was 
held  of  the  manor  by  Thomas  Chandley  or  Charnley,  as  sometimes  written.  He 
lived  away  somewhere,  but  I  dont  know  where.  The  tenant  was  William  Rainbow, 
a  different  name,  I  think,  from  Rawbone.  If  not  an  old  inn  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  it  may  have  started  in  or  about  1750,  when  the  turnpike  road  through 
Ladbroke  was  made  from  Banbury  to  Coventry,  which  would  have  brought  an  influx 
of  coaches  and  other  traffic.  (See  p.  190.) 

But  in  1775  the  Swan  had  come  to  an  end.  At  the  court  held  in  October  1775 
the  jury  found  that  William  Charnley  gent  was  holding  a  messuage  late  known  as  the 
Swan  and  late  belonging  to  Thomas  Charnley  gent  deceased.  In  1796  Mrs.  Charnley 
widow  was  holding  the  late  Swan.  In  1813  Edward  B.  Wheeler  held  it,  from  whom 
it  eventually  came  to  John  Smith,  who  in  1854  came  to  terms  with  William  Palmer- 
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Morewood  and  bought  its  freedom  from  paying  quit  rent.     Before  this  it  had  been 
turned  into  seven  tenements.     It  can  easily  be  recognized  to-day. 

A  swan  enters  into  the  crest  of  some  of  the  early  earls  of  Warwick,  not  later 
than  1450.  And  as  those  earls  of  Warwick  were  the  chief  lords  of  Ladbroke,  that 
might  account  for  the  sign  of  the  Swan  here.  But  in  that  case  the  Swan  of  1750,  if 
it  begun  then,  must  have  been  a  revival  of  a  much  earlier  Swan  inn. 

THE  BELL.  Of  the  four  signs  that  I  have  mentioned  this  alone  has  come 
down  to  the  present  day.  In  the  map  of  1639  it  is  shown  to  be  the  house  of  Richard 
Chebsey.  A  small  house  is  shown  in  front  of  it,  between  it  and  the  Banbury  road. 
I  have  nothing  to  show  that  it  was  an  inn  then  or  before  1765.  It  may  have  been 
one  long  before  then,  or  it  may  have  started  about  1750  when  the  new  turnpike  road 
was  bringing  coaches.  At  any  rate  Richard  Fisher  was  keeping  it  in  1765,  1775. 
Charles  Palmer  occasionally  went  in  with  congenial  friends  and  had  punch.  Thomas 
Archer  was  keeping  it  in  1796,  1813  ;  Thomas  Johnson  in  1834;  Charles  Griffin  in 
1853.  And  it  is  still  running  while  all  the  others  are  run  out. 
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CHAPTER   XXVI. 


THE   LADBROKE   MAP  OF   1639. 


Among  the  most  interesting  things  now  at  or  belonging  to  Ladbroke  is  a  map  of 
the  manor  made  in  1639.  In  a  sense  it  is  more  valuable  than  the  cup,  though  it 
would  not  fetch  as  much  at  Christie's  as  that  did.  It  snapshotted  the  old  land 
system  as  it  was  then,  and  hands  down  the  impression  to  us.  Every  man's  house  as 
it  was  then,  every  man's  field  as  it  was  then,  is  shown ;  and  on  each  house  and  on 
each  field  is  writ  the  name  of  its  occupier  and  its  measurement.  It  seems  a  thousand 
pities  that  there  should  be  things  like  these  with  a  tale  to  tell  but  so  fast  in  prison 
that  they  cannot  get  forth  and  tell  it.  I  mean  that  they  are  so  safely  locked  up  that 
sometimes  not  even  their  owners  know  that  they  have  them.  This  volume  is 
unfortunately  too  small  to  contain  a  reproduction  of  this  map.  All  I  can  do  is  to 
give  some  account  of  it. 

It  is  an  early  one  of  its  kind.  The  date,  December  1639,  shows  it  to  have  been 
made  by  the  direction  of  William  Palmer;  not  the  knight  of  1641  but  of  1642  ;  not 
Sir  William  of  Clerkenwell  and  Old  Warden  but  Sir  William  of  Hill,  who  possessed 
Ladbroke  till  he  exchanged  it  for  Hill  with  the  other  Sir  William.  His  father  had 
bought  it  in  1632,  and  William  the  son  came  into  possession  in  1636.  This  is  the 
account  that  the  map  gives  of  itself  on  its  ample  margin. 

In  this  .  ard  [chart  ?]  have  yee  the  true  discription,  measurement  and  survaigh  of  the  Manor 
of  Ladbrook  in  the  countie  of  Warwick  measured  with  a  statute  perch  in  December  1639 :  this  plot 
was  taken  according  to  ten  perch  the  inch,  and  then  reduced  to  this  scale  of  20  perch  the  inch  ; 
whereby  with  your  compas  yee  maye  measure  any  distance  in  this  plot ;  noteing  that  2  inches  maketh 
a  furlong  and  8  furlongs  maketh  a  mile.  Measured  by  us,  Richard  Whitinge,  John  \Vhitinge,  of 
east  Hendred  in  the  countie  of  Berks  near  Wantage. 
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Then,  still  using  its  ample  margins,  it  tells  us  who  are  occupying  the  demesne 
lands  of  the  manor,  and  who  are  occupying  what  had  been  lately  and  was  still  called 
Webb's  farm,  and  who  are  the  freeholders  of  the  manor.  And  looking  at  the  map 
itself  you  can  tell  at  a  glance  whether  any  house  or  field  is  part  of  the  demesne  or 
part  of  Webb's  farm  or  part  of  some  one's  freehold  (copyhold),  for  the  demesne  lands 
are  left  white,  Webb's  farm  is  coloured  a  light  yellow,  and  the  freeholds  a  deep 
yellow.  The  margins  of  the  map  shall  speak  for  themselves,  and  then  I  will  add 
such  notes  as  seem  convenient. 

A  note  of  the  measure  of  the  Manor  of  Ladbrooke.  First  of  the  Demaines  being  lefte 
uncullered  having  the  names  and  contents  of  each  grounde  written  therein  ;  and  allsoe  the  tenants 
names  :  which  measure  is  expressed  by  these  three  denominations,  viz.  acres,  roods  and  perches  ; 
note  that  160  perches  maketh  an  acre,  and  40  perch  maketh  a  roode  or  quartern  of  an  acre. 

A.       R.       p. 

William  Loe  holdeth  the  farme  house  and  yard  with  fower  other 

grounds  all  containing  90  ..  3  ..  5 

Robert  Rose  and  Thomas  Stalworth  holdeth  5  grounds  129  ..  o  ..  5 

Anthony  Stalworth  holdeth  2  grounds  8  ..  i  ..  20 

John  Harwood  jun.  holdeth  2  grounds  25  ..  i  ..  o 

John  Harwood  sen.  holdeth  2  grounds  next  Deffers  bridge  13  ..  3  ..  5 

Nicholas  Rose  holdeth  one  house,  close  &  4  grounds  126  ..  o  ..  30 

Edward  Driver  holdeth  2  grounds  12  ..  3  ..  25 

John  Bett,  Edward  Driver,  Thomas  Tredwell  holdeth  the  hurst  28  ..  o  ..  o 

William  Rawbone  &  Thomas  Whitefield  holdeth  the  east  hich  21  ..  3  ..  20 

Henrie  Edmunes  holdeth  2  grounds  49  ..  3  ..  10 

Henrie  Collins  holdeth  2  grounds  46  ..  o  ..  15 

John  Bett  holdeth  one  ground  next  Southam  fielde  35  ..  i  ..  30 

Simon  Lucas  holdeth  one  ground  16  ..  3  ..  15 

Anthony  Punker  holdeth  two  grounds  23  ..  3  ..  5 

Widow  Allibone  holdeth  one  ground  27  ..  3  ..  o 

Widow  Wilkins  holdeth  2  grounds  10  ..  3  ..  o 

The  Lady  Legh  holdeth  2  grounds  82  ..  3  ..  25 

William  Clever  holdeth  2  grounds  52  ..  3  ..  o 

Thomas  Freeman  holdeth  4  grounds  197  ..  2  ..  o 

Peter  Watson  holdeth  3  grounds  33  ..  o  ..  10 

Wido  Hancock  holdeth  2  grounds  12  ..  o  ..  10 
William  Whitehed  holdeth  one  house  late  bought  and  one  ground 

next  Whorestone  8  ..  o  ..  20 

George  Clarke  holdeth  2  grounds  134  ..  3  ..  30 

William  Buttler  holdeth  one  meadow  called  the  hams  3  ..  3  ..  o 
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Webbs  farme  being  cullered  with  a  light  yellow. 

A. 

R. 

p. 

Henrie  Collins  holdeth  the  howse,  orchard  &  horse  close 

9  •• 

0   .. 

25 

Mr.  Murcot  holdeth  3  grounds 

54  •• 

I    .. 

0 

Thomas  Wilkins  holdeth  2  grounds 

78  .. 

3  •• 

15 

Peter  Watson  holdeth  Calves  close 

4  •• 

i  .. 

5 

Mr.  Robart  Harvie  holdeth  2  grounds 

54  •• 

3  •• 

10 

Summe  201  ..   I  ..  15 

Freeholders  cullered  with  a  depe  yellow  and  each  gr'mans  grounde  noted  with  a 

letter  or  carector. 

A.       R.  P. 
The  churchyard,   the  parsonage  house  &  homestall  &  the  glebe 

pasture  ground  noted  with  +  38  ..  2  ..  25 

Edward  Drivers  house,  homestall  &  3  grounds  A  u  ..  2  ..  25 

William  Rawbone  his  two  houses  B  2  .  22 

Sich  his  house  &  homestall  C  30 

Thomas  Masson  his  homestall  and  one  other  close  D  3  ..  28 

Clarke  his  house  &  homestall  E  10 

Widow  Allins  house  &  homestall  F  20 

Joanes  his  house  &  homestall  G  35 

Roger  Dicsons  house  &  homestall  H  I  ..  35 

William  Gibbs  house  &  homestall  I  2  ..  5 

The  Towneland,  2  houses  &  homestalls  &  2  grounds  K  16  ..  o  ..  i 

William  Drivers  house  &  homestall  L  20 

Robert  Ride  his  house  &  homestall  &  2  grounds  M  23  ..  3  ..  5 

Widow  Sherlys  house  &  homestall  N  3  ••  35 

John  Seeley  his  house,  homestall  &  one  ground  O  10  ..   2  ..  25 

Edward  Kinges  house,  homestall  &  3  grounds  P  14  ..  o  ..  20 

John  Wills  house,  homestall  &  one  ground  Q  12  ..   I   ..  10 

William  Butler  his  house,  homestall  &  3  grounds  R  27  ..   I  ..  o 

John  Harwood  jun.  his  house  &  homestall  S  i  ..  5 

Thomas  Hancocks  house  &  homestall  T  25 

Thomas  Wilkins  his  house  &  homestall  V  i  ..  o  ..  10 

Anthony  Punker  his  house  &  homestall  VV  io 

John  Betts  house,  homestall  &  henyard  X  3  ..  ro 

Richard  Highhorne  his  house  &  homestall  Y  30 

William  Chebsey  his  house,  homestall  &  one  ground  Z  33  ••   3  ••  5 

Robart  Edmunds  his  house,  homestall  &  one  ground  34  ..   2  ..  27 

Thomas  Tredwell  his  house  &  homestall  13 

William  Warde  his  house,  homestall  &  one  ground  11  ..  2  ..  30 

Richard  Stanton  his  house,  homestall  &  one  ground  30  ..   3  ..  15 
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A. 

R. 

P. 

Thomas  Squier  his  house,  homestall  &  one  ground 

20    .. 

O   .. 

30 

Theoffilis  Fox  his  house,  homestall  &  2  grounds 

12    .. 

0   .. 

IS 

Mrs.  Throckmorton  her  house,  homestall  &  one  ground 

30   .. 

3  - 

20 

Richard  Chebsey  his  house,  homestall  &  2  grounds 

24   .. 

2    .. 

2O 

William  Cooper  his  house,  homestall  &  3  grounds 

25    .. 

3  •• 

IO 

Thomas  Tomkins  his  house,  homestall  &  2  grounds 

17    .. 

2    .. 

0 

Thomas  Chebsey  his  house,  homestall  &  3  grounds 

25    •• 

O   .. 

20 

George  Chebsey  his  house,  homestall  &  3  grounds 

40   .. 

O   .. 

IO 

James  Welch  one  ground  noted  with  his  name 

IO   .. 

2    .. 

25 

Richard  Franklon  one  ground  noted  with  his  name 

2    .. 

I    .. 

30 

Summe  481  ..  2  ..  31 

The  lanes,  wayes  &  wast  being  coloured  Greene  21  ..   i  ..  30 

The  contents  of  the  whole  mannor  1896  ..  o  ..  36 

After  Z  the  remaining  names  have  a  character  to  distinguish  their  lands,  a 
triangle,  circle,  and  so  on.  These  I  cannot  reproduce. 

So  much  for  the  margins.    Now  I  will  add  a  few  notes. 

I.  Demesne  lands.  Those  are  lands  in  the  lord's  hands  or  let  to  farm  as 
opposed  to  the  copyholders'  lands.  Among  them  we  see  the  farm  house  and  farm 
yard  held  with  other  grounds  by  William  Loe.  They  had  been  leased  to  him  by 
Lady  Alice  Dudley  in  1629  for  21  years  at  a  yearly  rent  of  ^40.  The  farm  house 
and  farm  yard  are  now  gone,  but  the  grass  field  in  which  they  were  is  still  called 
Farmyard.  This  is  where  I  imagine  to  have  stood  the  manor  house  in  which  dwelt 
plain  William  and  the  de  Lodbrokes  from  the  time  of  Domesday  book  to  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.  Then  came  the  Catesbies  who  did  not  want  to  reside  there  and 
turned  it  into  a  farm.  At  any  rate  we  have  seen  it  called  Farm  place  in  1530  and 
leased  by  Sir  Richard  Catesby  to  John  Croke  for  40  years.  Then  when  that  term 
was  up  Sir  William  Catesby  leased  it  in  1570  to  his  kinsman  Thomas  Throckmorton 
for  20  years,  and  for  some  time  afterwards  it  was  known  as  Throckmorton's  farm. 
William  Loe  succeeded  a  Throckmorton,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  in  a  part  of  his  farm, 
including  the  farm  house  and  three  home  closes  containing  12  acres. 

Amongst  the  grounds  which  made  up  that  part  of  Throckmorton's  farm  which 
was  leased  to  William  Loe  was  one  which  is  always  thus  described  :  "  one  great  plott 
"  of  arable  land  heretofore  sett  unto  certain  poor  men  of  Ladbroke  to  plow 
"containing  three  score  and  eleven  (71)  acres."  It  is  so  described  in  the  marriage 
settlements  of  William  Palmer  and  Margaret  Gardiner,  1641,  and  in  several  other 
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deeds.     I  have  not  seen  the  origin  of  this  description,  nor  do  I  understand  what  it 
means,  unless  it  was  a  sort  of  chanty. 

We  also  see  among  these  demesne  lands  about  80  acres  held  by  Lady  Legh. 
This  must  include  the  conspicuous  hill  with  a  clump  of  trees  on  the  top  of  it  now 
known  as  Lady  hill.  This  Lady  Legh  was  Katherine,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Spencer 
of  Wormleighton,  and  widow  of  Sir  Thomas  Leigh  of  Stoneleigh,  who  had  died  in 
1626.  She  was  therefore  mother  of  Robert  Catesby's  wife  and  of  Duchess  Dudley. 
I  dont  know  when  she  died.  These  80  acres,  or  90  acres  as  set  down  in  indentures, 
were  a  part  of  her  jointure.  I  was  puzzled  at  first  to  know  how  Sir  Thomas  Leigh 
had  got  anything  in  Ladbroke,  but  by  degrees  it  all  came  out  thus  : — 

There  had  been  a  small  monastery  at  Stoneleigh.  At  the  Reformation  it  was 
granted  (to  use  the  usual  misleading  word)  to  Charles  Brandon,  duke  of  Suffolk. 
Soon  afterwards  his  line  came  to  an  end  and  it  was  bought  by  Sir  Thomas  Leigh, 
lord  mayor  of  London,  and  passed  from  him  to  his  son,  Sir  Thomas  Leigh,  just 
mentioned.  The  monastery  at  Stoneleigh  had  had  some  land  in  Ladbroke  given  to 
it  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  When  Stoneleigh  monastery  became  first  Charles 
Brandon's  and  then  the  Leigh's,  this  land  at  Ladbroke  would  have  gone  to  them 
with  it.  Now  in  a  deed  of  1642  this  jointure-land  of  Lady  Leigh's  is  called  Brandon 
hill.  I  have  only  seen  one  deed  in  which  it  is  so  called.  That  shows  pretty  clearly 
that  these  80  or  90  acres  which  include  this  hill  were  the  land  given  to  Stoneleigh 
monastery  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  What  the  hill  was  then  called  I  dont  know. 
Then  when  Stoneleigh  came  to  Charles  Brandon,  it  got  the  name  of  Brandon  hill 
and  kept  it  for  about  a  hundred  years,  much  longer  than  the  Brandons  kept  the 
estate.  And  then  it  came  to  Sir  Thomas  Leigh  who  settled  it  upon  his  wife  for  her 
life,  and  so  it  got  to  be  called  Lady  Leigh  hill,  now  ground  down  to  Lady  hill.  But 
if  Brandon  hill  is  the  original  name  of  this  hill,  meaning  the  don  or  hill  of  a  Saxon 
named  Brand  who  took  it  and  named  it  long  before  the  Norman  conquest,  then  it  is 
a  very  misleading  coincidence  that  it  should  long  afterwards  have  belonged  to 
Charles  Brandon.  The  true  derivation  could  be  settled  by  finding  it  called  Brandon 
hill  at  any  time  before  the  dissolution  of  monasteries. 

The  Leighs  must  have  sold  it  either  to  the  Dudleys  or  to  the  Palmers,  though  I 
have  not  seen  any  record  of  the  sale.  At  any  rate  it  belonged  to  the  Palmers  in  1642 
subject  to  Lady  Leigh's  interest  in  it  if  still  alive.  But  afterwards  the  Palmers  must 
have  sold  it,  for  it  now  forms  part  of  an  estate  of  nearly  600  acres  in  Ladbroke  owned 
by  Mr.  Peareth.  In  1775  the  manor  court  rolls  show  William  Peareth  esq.  as  an  out 
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town  freeholder  of  the  manor,  and  so  I  presume  that  it  had  been  sold  before  that 
date.     But  I  have  seen  no  record  of  the  sale. 

II.  Webbe's  farm,     What  has  been  said  in  the  chapter  on  the  Hall  has  shown 
that  these  201  acres  were  the  estate  bought  of  John  Throckmorton  and  Thomas 
Thornton  (who  had  bought  it  of  Sir  William  and  Robert  Catesby)  by  the  unfortunate 
William  Burton,  who  soon  afterwards  had  to  sell  it  to  Thornton  and  take  a  lease  of 
it.     We  see  here  that  the  new  house  built  by  Burton  is  occupied  by  Henry  Collins. 
It  is  the  present  hall  or  manor  house. 

Robert  Harvie  who  is  occupying  a  part  of  Webb's  farm  must  be  he  of  Stockton, 
a  few  miles  off.  Robert  Harvey,  a  London  merchant  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  married  Sarah  Audley.  The  Palmers  and  Audleys  were  somehow  mixed 
up,  as  one  sees  from  the  Palmer  deeds.  Robert,  son  of  that  Robert  and  Sarah 
Harvey,  was  a  London  citizen  and  married  Suzan,  daughter  of  Augustin  Parker  of 
Ipswich.  He  died  in  1676  aged  74,  and  is  probably  the  man  who  occupied  these 
grounds.  John  Harvey,  son  of  that  Robert  and  Suzan,  was  of  Ickwellbury,  Co. 
Beds,  aged  52  in  1682.  Ickwellbury  borders  upon  Hill  and  Old  Warden.  So  that 
in  London,  in  Bedfordshire  and  in  Warwickshire,  the  Harveys  and  Palmers  were 
near  neighbours.  When  in  1637  an  inquisition  p.  m.  was  held  on  William  Palmer, 
Robert  Harvey  was  the  escheator  for  the  county  of  Warwick  who  held  it.  Seep.  167. 

III.  The  Freeholders.     I  dont  understand  why  they  are  not  called  copyholders, 
for  that  is  what  they  were.     I  suppose  there  was  some  small  distinction  between 
them  and  other  copyholders. 

We  see  among  them  four  members  of  the  Chebsey  family,  who  for  a  time  were 
very  numerous  and  then  died  out  all  at  once.  In  an  earlier  generation  a  John 
Chebsey  had  occupied  Throckmorton's  farm  house.  The  map  shows  exactly  where 
these  four  Chebseys  lived.  Richard  lived  in  a  house  where  the  Bell  is  now.  Thomas 
and  George  lived  next  door  to  each  other  in  what  I  have  described  as  an  island. 
Thomas  was  the  son  of  Thomas,  who  had  been  bailiff  to  Sir  Robert  Dudley.  (See 
next  chapter.)  William  lived  near  the  dangerous  corner,  which  has  now  (1913)  just 
been  made  less  dangerous.  He  lived  between  a  house  at  the  corner  and  Thomas 
Treadwell's  inn,  which  I  have  supposed  to  be  the  White  Horse,  afterwards  converted 
into  the  Horse  and  Jockey.  I  think  a  large  red  brick  house  now  occupies  the  site 
of  William  Chebsey's  house,  but  I  am  writing  at  a  distance  and  may  be  wrong.  The 
Chebseys  disappeared  so  quickly  when  they  had  been  so  numerous  that  I  begin 
to  wonder  whether  they  were  not  all  killed  at  that  dangerous  corner. 
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I  have  already  mentioned  that  in  and  about  1590  there  were  two  William 
Chebseys,  one  called  in  the  register  "of  the  farm,"  the  other  "  of  the  stonne."  As 
two  of  these  four  Chebseys  of  1639  lived  in  houses  which  afterwards,  if  not  now, 
were  inns,  viz.  the  Bell  and  the  Swan,  one  naturally  asks,  Can  this  "  stonne  "  be  the 
sign  of  an  inn?  I  hardly  think  that  there  could  have  been  an  inn  called  "the 
Stone,"  but  another  thing  is  just  possible,  viz.  that  the  writer  or  transcriber  of  the 
register  misunderstood  "  Swan  "  and  heard  and  wrote  "  stonne."  But  it  is  against 
that  that  he  is  described  as  husbandman.  If  William  was  so  called  from  some  great 
stone  on  or  near  his  premises,  then  this  stone  might  be  sought  for  near  one  of  these 
four  houses.  I  will  give  the  entries  in  the  parish  register.  The  last  four  are  burials. 

1559,  May  12.     Robert  son  of  John  Chebsee  of  the  farm.     Baptized. 

1586,  Feb.  17.     John  Chebsee  husbandman,  the  husband  of  Blanche  Chebsee. 

1591,  May  19.     William  Chebsee  husbandman  caled  Chebsee  of  the  stonne. 

1592,  April  6.    Robert  Chebsee  batchelor,  brother  unto  William  Chebsee  of  the  farme. 
1592,  Feb.  4.     Blanche  Chebsee  wydow,  late  wyfe  of  John  Chebsee  of  the  farme. 

We  also  see  among  the  freeholders  Mrs.  Throckmorton.  She  is  Elizabeth, 
widow  of  Edward,  who  had  died  in  1634,  and  she  goes  on  long  enough  to  see 
Charles  II  brought  back,  for  she  is  here  till  1662.  Her  house  is  that  one  which  is 
now  known  as  Ladbroke  house,  occupied  now  (1913)  by  Mr.  Fell.  The  present 
house  never  saw  her,  but  the  old  elms  which  stand  around  it  might  have  done  so. 
The  connection  of  the  Throckmortons  with  Ladbroke  is  curious,  for  they  have  had 
four  distinct  kinds  of  property  in  it.  (i)  One  branch,  represented  by  Anthony  and 
his  son,  had  the  grange  of  Ladbroke,  held  direct  of  the  king  and  quite  separate  from 
the  manor.  (2)  Anthony's  wife,  who  was  the  widow  of  a  Catesby,  had  the  manor  as 
a  part  of  her  jointure.  (3)  A  kinsman  of  Anthony  had  the  lease  of  a  farm  which 
got  to  be  called  Throckmorton's  farm.  (4)  Another  lot  of  Throckmortons,  perhaps 
nearly  related  to  the  farmer,  had  this  copyhold  estate  held  of  the  manor.  So  that  one 
or  another  of  them  within  fifty  years  had  a  freehold  in  chief,  a  jointure  estate,  a  farm 
and  a  copyhold  estate.  I  did  not  quite  realize  this  in  the  Throckmorton  chapter, 
p.  83 — 94,  and  so  I  mention  it  now. 

We  will  follow  this  copyhold  estate  from  the  Mrs.  Throckmorton  who  is  in  the 
map  of  1639  on  to  the  nineteenth  century,  partly  from  the  manor  court  presentments 
given  in  the  last  chapter  and  partly  from  entries  in  the  registers. 

She  died  in  1662,  and  Walton  or  Wauton  Throckmorton  her  son  succeeded. 
He  died  in  1688  aged  76,  but  before  his  death,  at  some  time  between  1664  and  1678, 
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he  had  alienated  his  estate  to  Abraham  Murcott,  with  remainder  to  his  widow, 
Elizabeth  Murcott,  and  then  to  Henry  Murcott. 

Abraham  Murcott,  whom  I  rather  suspect  of  having  married  Elizabeth  daughter 
of  Edward  Throckmorton  (p.  94),  died  not  long  before  1678.  Apparently  he  lived 
at  Cubbington,  Co.  Warwick.  His  wife  survived  him  for  a  few  years. 

Henry,  son  of  Abraham  and  Elizabeth,  did  not  live  to  enjoy  the  estate  long. 
He  died  in  Nov.  1686  aged  36  years.  His  wife's  name  was  Sarah.  Dugdale's  2nd 
edition  gives  the  inscription  on  his  flat  stone  in  Ladbroke  church  below  the  rails  of 
the  communion  table.  It  has  clean  gone  now  thanks  to  church  "  restoration." 

A  fesse  between  three  escucheons. — Underneath  lyeth  the  body  of  Henry  Murcott  late  of  this 
parish  gent.,  second  son  of  Abraham  Murcott  late  of  Cubbington  in  this  county  gent  deceased; 
which  Henry  died  Nov.  18,  A.D.  1686,  in  37  year  of  his  age. 

Abraham,  son  and  heir  of  Henry  and  Sarah,  succeeded.  I  see  no  sign  of  him 
in  the  Ladbroke  registers,  but  in  the  chancel  of  Southam  church  there  is  a  flat  stone 
to  Rebecka  his  wife,  who  died  in  June  1727  aged  49  years. 

Henry,  brother  of  Abraham,  succeeded  him.  He  was  baptized  at  Ladbroke  in 
June  1685,  and  was  buried  there  in  June  1732.  His  wife  was  buried  in  Oct.  1735. 
He  had  a  sister,  Bridget. 

Henry  Thomas,  son  of  Henry,  only  comes  into  the  Ladbroke  register  to  be 
buried  on  March  8,  1761.  He  has  a  flat  stone  now  in  the  tower  of  Ladbroke  church, 
which  says  that  he  died  on  March  5,  1761,  aged  44  years.  Anne  his  wife  was  buried 
on  May  i,  1770. 

Henry  Thomas,  son  of  Henry  Thomas  and  Anne,  was  baptized  here  in  Dec. 
1740.  He  married  (i)  in  1767  Dorothy  Palmer,  the  Dolly  of  the  Domestic  Letters. 

She  was  buried  in  May  1769.  He  married  (2)  Elizabeth ,  by  whom  he  had 

three  children  baptized  here.  He  was  buried  here  in  Nov.  1793.  His  widow  held 
the  estate  till  her  death  a  few  years  afterwards.  In  1813  Edward  B.  Wheeler  was 
holding  it,  from  whom  it  passed  to  the  Smith  family,  who  bought  its  enfranchisement 
from  the  manor,  as  already  told.  The  lands  enfranchised  were  mostly  or  wholly 
lands  which  had  been  added  by  the  Murcotts  to  the  original  Throckmorton  copyhold 
estate.  There  was  no  messuage  enfranchised  then,  and  I  do  not  see  how  or  when 
the  Throckmorton  house  was  enfranchised. 

At  p.  193  I  professed  to  set  down  the  entries  in  the  Ladbroke  Registers  relating 
to  the  Murcotts,  but  by  some  accident  I  left  out  most  of  them.  I  give  them  now. 
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BAPTISMS. 

1678,  Nov.  I.     Bridget  daughter  of  Henry  &  Sarah  Murcott. 

1685,  June  9.     Henry  son  of  Henry  &  Sarah  Murcott. 

1740,  Dec.  3.      Henry  Thomas  son  of  Mr.  Henry  &  Anne  Murcott. 
1742,  July  30.      Edward  son  of  Mr.  Henry  &  Anne  Murcott. 

1776,  March  10.      Harriot  Sophia  dau.  of  Mr.  Henry  Thomas  &  Elizabeth  Murcott. 

1777,  April  27.     Henry  son  of  Henry  Thomas  &  Elizabeth  Murcott. 
J779»  Oct.  6.     Abraham  Francis  son  of  Henry  &  Elizabeth  Murcott. 
1780,  Nov.  19.     Charles  son  of  Henry  &  Elizabeth  Murcott. 

MARRIAGE. 

1767,  May  27.     Mr.  Henry  Thomas  Murcott  of  Southam  &  Miss  Dorothy  Palmer. 

BURIALS, 

1686,  Nov.  18.     Mr.  Henry  Murcott.  1732,  June  8.     Mr.  Henry   Murcott. 
X735>  Oct.  25.     Mrs.  Murcott  widow.               1761,  March  8.     Henry  Thomas  Murcott  Esq. 
1769,  May  2.     Mrs.  Dorothy  Murcott.  I77O,  May  I.     Mrs.  Anne  Murcott. 
1780,  Dec.  14.     Charles  son  of  Henry  &  Elizabeth  Murcott. 

1793,  Nov.  23.     Henry  Thomas  Murcott  Esq. 

The  Southam  and  other  registers  must  contain  Murcott  entries.  Francis 
Murcott,  the  barrister  who  acted  for  the  Palmers  in  the  sale  of  their  Bedfordshire 
estate,  brother  of  the  second  Henry  Thomas,  does  not  come  into  the  Ladbroke 
registers  at  all.  I  now  put  as  many  as  I  have  got  into  a  pedigree. 

Abraham  Murcott  of  Cubbington  =  Elizabeth  Throckmorton 
died  c.  1670  1623  —  c.  1685 

Henry  Murcott  =  Sarah 

1650—1686      I 


Abraham  =  Rebecka  Henry  M.  = d.  1735  Bridget  bapt.  1678 

d.  1727    1685—1732   I 

Henry  Thomas  M.  =  Anne  d.  1770 
1717-1761 


Henry  Thomas  M.  =  (l)  Dolly  Palmer  d.  1769  Edward  bapt.  1742 

d.  1793        =  (2)  Elizabeth 


Harriot  Sophia  Henry  Abraham  Francis  Charles 

bapt.  1776  bapt.  1777  bapt.  1779  died  infant  1780 
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IV.  In  this  section  I  give  some  measurements  of  the  manor  and  parish  at 
different  times.  In  its  margin  the  map  gives  these  measurements  for  1639  ; 
under  the  Freeholders  it  includes  glebe  of  38  ..  2  ..  25. 

A.  R.  P. 

Demesne  lands                                            1191  ..  3  ..  o 

Webb's  farm                                                  201  ..  i  ..  15 

Freeholders  lands                                         481  ..  2  ..  31 

Lanes,  ways  and  waste                                  21  ..  I  ..  30 


Total  1896  ..  o  ..  36 

Among  the  Ladbroke  documents  I  find  a  scrap  of  parchment  giving  these 
figures.  I  think  it  was  written  in  1599. 

Catesby  lands  cum  gleba  28^  yardlands 

Freeholders  17}  yardlands.     Total  46  yardlands 

The  yardland  or  virgate  is  an  uncertain  measure,  but  was  generally  from  30 
to  40  acres.  In  Ladbroke  I  find  it  generally  over  35  acres. 

At  30  acres,     855  +  525  =  1380  acres. 
At  40  acres,  1140  +  700  =  1840  acres. 

But  I  imagine  that  the  above  number  of  yardlands  do  not  include  the  grange 
with  its  seven  yardlands,  for  that  never  belonged  to  the  Catesbies.  After  the  dissolu- 
tion of  monasteries  it  was  granted  (to  use  the  usual  misleading  word)  to  Anthony 
Throckmorton,  whose  son  John  sold  it  to  Sir  Robert  Dudley.  So  we  must  make  an 
addition  to  the  above  figures. 

At  30,  1380  +  210  =  1590  acres,  which  is  not  enough  by  300. 
At  40,  1840  +  280  =  2120  acres,  which  is  too  much  by  over  200. 

That  will  make  the  yardland  or  virgate  work  out  at  about  35  acres.  In  the 
document  of  Aug.  i,  1603,  which  I  have  printed  at  p.  106,  we  see  several  yardlands 
or  fractions  of  yardlands  with  the  number  of  acres  that  they  contained.  Several  of 
them  have  36  acres  and  none  less,  several  of  them  have  40  acres  and  none  more. 
Therefore  the  average  of  those  is  more  than  35.  In  that  document  the  demesne 
lands  and  the  freeholders  lands  are  rather  differently  apportioned.  Sir  Robert 
Dudley  has  33  yardlands  instead  of  28  J,  and  the  freeholders  have  13  instead  of  i;J. 
The  total  in  each  case  is  46.  Sir  Robert  must  have  bought  out  some  of  the 
freeholders,  and  increased  the  demesne  lands  at  their  expence. 
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I  will  give  two  more  measurements  from  the  Tithe  Apportionment  of  1838. 
They  dont  agree  exactly.1    Perhaps  the  excess  lies  in  another  parish. 


A.         R. 

p. 

Arable 

401  ..  o  .. 

3 

Meadow  and  Pasture 

1506  ..  3  .. 

22 

Woodland 

8  ..   i  .. 

24 

Whole  parish 

1916  ..   i  .. 

9 

Summary  of  Landowners, 

Feb.  1838. 

A. 

R. 

P. 

Thomas 

30 

..    2    .. 

37 

ing,  Rev.  John 

10 

..    I    .. 

25 

er  Richard 

2    .. 

15 

:es  of  Charity  land 

16 

..    O   .. 

ii 

pood  William  Palmer 

1085 

..    0   .. 

38 

itt  Maria 

8 

..    0    .. 

32 

h  William  Esq. 

587 

..  3  .. 

17 

son  Benjamin 

5 

rson  Richard 

10 

r  Rev.  Arthur 

30 

..    2    .. 

7 

r  William 

2 

..     I    .. 

5 

brooke  Henry 

16 

ler  Catharine 

116 

..    0    .. 

28 

r  Rev.  A.  (Glebe) 

40 

..     I    .. 

8 

ner  Elizabeth 

17 

brooke  James 

26 

>ike  Road  Commissioners 

10 

Total  1928  ..  3  ..  27 

The  list  would  be  still  shorter  now.  The  lands  under  Thomas  Alder  are  the 
enfranchised  copyhold  of  Mr.  Hodge  (or  Hodges?),  and  those  under  Catharine 
Wheeler  are  the  enfranchised  copyhold  of  Mr.  Sabin  Smith.  Those  under  Rev.  John 
Clavering  are  the  Moreton  Morrell  church  lands,  sold  a  few  years  ago  to  Mr. 
Morewood.  Those  under  William  Turner,  I  believe,  include  the  Crown  inn,  which 
I  did  not  include  among  the  inns  in  the  last  chapter,  as  I  believe  it  only  had  a  short 
existence  within  the  nineteenth  century.  The  old  glebe  lands,  which  seem  to  have 
constituted  a  yardland,  have  been  mostly  sold,  and  the  private  lands  under  Rev.  A. 
Turner  have  mostly  become  glebe  instead. 

V.  Rate  lists.  I  will  only  add  these  four  lists  of  ratepayers  which  I  noticed 
among  the  Ladbroke  documents. 
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No.  i.    Ladbrooke,  Sept.  9,  1684.     This  Leavye  made  and  agreed  upon  by  ye 

churchwardens  with  consent  of  the  minister  and  other  ye  inhabitants  for  their  layings 

out  for  this  present  yeare. 

s.     d. 

s.       d. 

William  Palmer  Esq.  for  land                    8  .  .     9 

Mr.  John  Chamberlaines  land  to  pay 

I    ..    IO 

Mr.   Smith   for   his   owne  &   that  he 

Mr.  Edward  Heath 

2    ..       6 

renteth                                                     6  ..  8 

Mr.  Tho.  Plewitt  for  his  land 

i  ••     5 

John  Heyward  for  land                               3  ..     7i 

Mr.  Robert  Edmonds 

2  ..     5 

James  Graunt                                               6  ..     8 

Mrs.  Murcutt  widdow 

3  -     5 

Mr.  John  Mundee  for  Lady  hill  &  ye 

Tho.  Wattson  for  Furleyes  closes 

9 

little  ground                                          7  ••     5 

John  Chebsey  for  land 

2    ..       I 

Christipher  Moe  for  ye  breach,  Edmunds 

Tho.  Chebsey  for  his  owne  &  Leets  land    I   ..     3! 

hill,  Mill  hill,  Farmors  ground  & 

Richard  Gill 

II 

Quartern  land                                       6  ..     oj 

Richard  Goode  for  land 

I    ..      O 

Mr.  Clarke  &  John  Leeke  for  Chevers 

Edward  Rose 

6 

hill,  ye  olt  meddow  &  Salt  pits          4  ..     9 

Widdow  King 

i  ..     4 

Richard  Rawbone  for  Hancocks  close                 6 

Widdow  Ward 

I    ..       2 

Alexander  Edwards                                     2  ..     2 

William  Stanton  for  Seelleyes 

8 

William  Stanton  for  Whorestone               3  ..     2 

Nathaniell  Mills 

i  ••     5 

Robert  Wotten  for  ye  Mill  ground  & 

James  Leeke  for  ye  towne  land 

8 

Harwoods  land                                     3  ..     4 

John  Newcombe  for  Wellches  land 

7i 

John  Harwood  for  land                               6  ..     2 

Edward  Shurley 

i 

Edward  Harwood  for  land                                    6 

John  Kennion  for  land                                           9 

4 

»  4  -     7i 

(Signed)  Will.  Palmer,  John  Smith,  Rector. 

No.  2.     May  17,  1726.     An  a  sesment  made  on  the  inhabitants  of  ye 

Parish  of 

Ladbrook  for  ye  raising  of  ye  sum  of  ^90  ..  2  ..  o  it  being  the  preposhan 

charged 

upon  the  parish  by  a  land  tax  at  2  shillings  in  the  pound  payable  to  his  Majesty  by  a 

late  act  of  Parlevment. 

£       s.      d. 

£ 

s.       d. 

Madam  Palmar                                  16  ..    10  ..  o 

William  Chebsey                               2 

.     12    ..    0 

Mr.  Goodfellow                                 7  ..     6  ..  o 

Mr.  Charnley                                       2 

.   10  ..  3 

Charles  Palmar  Esq.                                  15  ..  3 

Mr.  Hearth                                        2  . 

.    12   ..    O 

Mrs.  Murcott                                       5  ..    n  ..  4! 

The  Town  land 

13  -  6 

Mr.  Milds  Flint 

13  ..  6 

Doctor  Hewitt                                     I   ..    13  ..   o 

Mrs.  Jeminges                                   22  . 

.  17  ..  6 

Mr.  Chamberlayn                              19  ..    16  ..   o 

John  Smith                                         4  . 

.     3  -   ii 

Mr.  Good                                            I  ..   10  ..  6 

Mr.  Lun                                                      18  ..  o 

The  totall  is                     90  . 

.       2    ..    O 

John   Hayward         ^l     A                                John  Hayward         1    ^  , 
William  Harwood    )  Asesers"                    William  Harwood  )   Colectors- 

Signed  and  sealed  by  Symon  Biddulph,  J.  [?]  Shuckburgh,  C.  Palmer. 
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No.   3.    A  levey  made  Juley  n,   1726,  for  the  Constable  of  Ladbroock  at  a 
peney  in  the  pound. 


Madam  Palmar 

Mr.  Goodfellow 

Charles  Palmar  Esq. 

Mr.  Thomas  Boldin  for  Mr.  Smiths 

Mr.  Richard  Smith  for  Mrs.  Jenninges 

land  I2s.  ..  o£d.  &  ye  olt  is.  ..  6d. 
William  Hambidg  for  ladey  hill  6d. 

&  ye  olt  is.  .,  4d. 
Nath.  Hambidg  for  Chevers  hill  &     . 

medo,  litel  olt  &  medo 
Tho.  Dee  for  that  cald  harises  £  furleys 
Tho.  Dee  for  Mr.  Charnleys 
Tho.  Dee  for  Mr.  Chamberlayns 
Widow  Harwood 

William  Manning  for  Doctor  Hewitts 
William  Manning  for  Mr.  Chamberlayns 


s. 

d. 

12 

..     10 

3 

..     8 

9 

3 

-     3£ 

13 

..     6} 

7 

..     4 

3 

-     31 

i 

•  •     5 

2 

••    5 

3 

..  ui 

6 

..       2i 
g 

is 

6 

Andrew  Cattell 

Andrew  Cattell  for  Mondis  Corner  6d. 

&  Hodnill  cros  3^d. 
William  Prat  for  Doctor  Hewitts 
Mr.  Lun 
John  Hay  ward 
Mrs.  Murcott 

Richard  Gill  for  Mr.  Hearths 
Mr.  Rogers  for  Mr.  Chamberlayns 
Mr.  Rogers  for  Mr.  Hearths 
William  Chebsey 
Mr.  Good  for  his  own 
Mr.  Good  for  ye  town  land 
Georg  Cox 
William  Chebsey 

The  totall  is  4 


d. 

I 

91 

9 

61 

6 

6 

o 

2l 

5 
i 

51 
8 

71 


3  ••  7 
But  I 


No.  4.     This  is  only  a  fragment,  as  somehow  I  did  not  copy  it  in  full, 
put  in  the  fragment  here,  as  it  is  my  only  authority  for  the  White  Horse. 

Poores  Levy  2d.  per  pound  March  1732/3. 

Mr.  Palmer    i  ..   14  ..  2  Ye  White  Horse,  Worralls    6 

Mrs.  Murcott  for  her  house  &  home  I  ..  7 

do          for  Holloways  or  Leetes  closes  2  ..  7 

do  for  Mondays  Corner  &  Hodnill  Cross  2  ..  o 

Mr.  Johnson  for  Dr.  Hewetts  house  6 

THE    MAP. 

At  the  last  minute  I  put  into  this  chapter  a  reproduction  of  a  part  of  the  map  which  gives  it 
its  title.  It  is  on  the  same  scale  as  the  map  itself  and  shows  the  village,  with  Warwick  waye, 
Banburie  \\aye  and  Southam  waye  meeting  in  it.  The  grounds  which  have  the  tenants'  name  written 
on  them  are  demesne  lands  of  the  manor  leased  out.  The  grounds  and  houses  to  which  there  is 
attached  a  letter  of  the  alphabet  or  a  symbol  are  the  copyhold  estates.  It  will  be  seen  that  on  what 
are  now  the  manor  house  grounds  there  was  quite  a  group  of  copyhold  houses,  which  \Villiam 
Palmer  and  his  successors  had  to  buy  up  before  they  could  get  more  elbow  room.  Who  are 
represented  by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  will  be  found  at  p.  295,  but  the  symbols  I  cannot  here 
reproduce.  In  the  haste  of  reproduction  I  find  that  a  few  small  houses  have  had  their  letters  or 
symbols  omitted. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 


SOME    SHAKESPEARES. 


We  are  in  the  county  of  Warwick,  scarcely  15  miles  from  Stratford  on  Avon. 
Therefore  when  we  meet  with  some  Shakespeares  we  stare  at  them  and  wonder  who 
they  are,  and  whether  they  and  a  certain  poet  had  a  common  ancestor  later  than 
Adam.  But  it  is  rather  a  let  down  to  be  told  that  "  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
"  centuries  the  surname  is  found  far  more  frequently  in  Warwickshire  than  elsewhere," 
and  that  twenty-four  Warwickshire  villages  had  Shakespeare  families  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  thirty-four  in  the  seventeenth.  (D.  N.  B.)  However,  we  will  have  out 
those  that  come  into  the  Ladbroke  parish  registers  and  have  a  look  at  them.  Here 
they  all  are,  one  houseful. 

BAPTISMS. 

1591,  April  18.     Elizabeth  daughter  of  John  &  Prudence  Shackspere. 
1595,  Jan.  ii.     Thomas  son  of  John  &  Prudence  Shackespeere. 
1598,  July  23.     Johane  daughter  of  John  &  Prudence  Shackspeere. 
1600,  March  8.     Alice  daughter  of  John  &  Prudence  Shackspeere. 
1628,  Jan.  25.     John  son  of  Joan  Shakspeare. 

MARRIAGES. 

1591,  April  10.     John  Shackspeere  &  Prudence  dau.  of  John  &  Blanche  Chebsee. 
1622,  Nov.  19.     Edmund  Knight  &  Alice  Shackspeare. 

BURIALS. 

1632,  April  2.     Prudence  wife  of  John  Shaxper. 
1635,  April  16.     Katherine  daughter  of  Elizabeth  Shakespeare. 
1666,  Aug.  17.     Dorcas  Shacksper. 
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It  will  be  seen  at  p.  275,  277,  that  John  Shakespeare  essoined  (sent  an  excuse) 
at  the  manorial  court  held  in  1637,  and  in  1639  was  marked  as  "  mortuus."  But  I 
did  not  notice  any  entry  of  his  burial  in  the  register. 

The  document  that  follows  is  among  the  Ladbroke  deeds,  and  in  it  we  get  a 
momentary  glimpse  of  John  Shakespeare.  There  seems  to  have  been  a  doubt  in  1637 
as  to  whether  two  cottages  of  Sir  Robert  Dudley  had  been  bought  or  not  by  Thomas 
Throckmorton  about  forty  years  before.  This  document  contains  the  depositions  of 
witnesses  who  said  that  he  had  bought  them.  John  Shakspeare  is  merely  one  of  the 
deponents,  which  fact  alone  brings  the  document  into  this  chapter. 

Thomas  Throckmorton,  who  was  "old  Mr.  Throckmorton"  in  1600  or  there- 
abouts, is  he  of  whom  I  asked  at  p.  91,  Who  is  he  ?  Neither  then  nor  now  could  I 
answer  the  question.  How  related  to  the  other  Throckmortons  who  come  into 
Ladbroke  history  I  have  not  been  able  to  make  out.  He  lived  in  the  house  now 
known  as  Ladbroke  house,  and  died  in  1622.  Frances  his  wife  died  in  1629.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  he  was  careful  to  consult  her  when  the  momentous  question 
arose  as  to  whether  the  two  cottages  should  be  bought.  Two  generations  followed 
them,  represented  by  Edward  and  Walton,  and  then  the  Throckmortons  passed  away 
and  the  Murcotts  took  their  place. 

Thomas  Chebsey,  one  of  the  deponents,  is  a  son  of  Thomas  Chebsey  who  had 
been  bailiff  to  Sir  Robert  Dudley.  This  Thomas,  and  I  presume  his  father  also, 
lived  in  the  house  in  what  I  call  the  island,  which  in  1765,  if  not  now,  was  the  Swan 
inn.  There  is  nothing  to  show  positively  whether  it  was  an  inn  at  Jhis  time  or  not. 
I  had  not  thought  that  it  was,  but  from  the  way  in  which  people  keep  dropping  in — 
of  course,  as  they  said,  on  business — I  begin  to  think  that  it  was.  John  Shaxspeare 
dropped  in,  on  business,  and  then  whilst  he  was  there  old  Mr.  Throckmorton  dropped 
in,  also  on  business.  That  looks  rather  like  an  inn,  where  people  are  always 
dropping  in — on  business. 

I  recollect  years  ago  going  to  see  a  carpenter  who  had  been  ill.  When  I  got  to 
the  house  he  was  out — his  wife  said  that  he  had  gone  to  see  his  sister.  I  thought 
how  very  nice  of  him  to  take  such  an  early  opportunity  of  going  to  see  his  sister.  I 
afterwards  learned  that  his  sister  kept  the  public  house.  I  then  began  to  wonder 
whether  he  went  to  see  his  sister  who  happened  to  keep  a  public  house,  or  whether 
he  went  to  the  public  house  which  his  sister  happened  to  keep. 

Of  the  other  deponents  I  have  nothing  particular  to  say.  The  evidence  of 
Frances  Allibone  is  rather  picturesque.  It  was  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  that  all  this 
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happened,  and  she  was  but  a  girl  at  the  time.  But  she  remembered  her  father 
planting  the  hedge  to  his  cottage  with  Thomas  Chebsey  standing  by  all  the  time  to 
see  that  he  did  not  take  in  one  inch,  one  barley  corn's  length,  of  ground  more  than 
was  strictly  his.  Thomas  Chebsey  was  annoyed  with  her  father  because  he  would 
not  buy  his  cottage,  and  turned  nasty.  One  can  see  him  standing  there,  invested 
with  a  little  authority  as  bailiff,  and  using  it  as  a  bully. 

The  document  is  in  bad  condition,  being  partly  rotted  away.  Each  dash  ( — ) 
represents  a  missing  word  as  far  as  I  could  tell.  What  is  printed  within  square 
brackets  I  have  guessed.  "My  Mr."  means  my  master.  It  is  dated  Sept.  30,  1637. 

John  Shaxspeare  his  evidence.  I  John  Shaxspeare  going  to  Tho. 
Chebseys  for  the  deedes  of  my  house  desired  my  deedes,  and  old  Mr.  Tho. 
Throckmorton  cominge  in  the  meanetyme  he  received  his  Assurances  for  the  two 
cottages  which  William  Rawbon  holdeth,  [I]  beinge  present  and  did  see  him  receive 
them.  And  this  I  will  be  deposed  of. 

Robert  Westley  his  evidence.    I  Robert  Westley  being  with  my  Mr.  Tho  : 

Throckmorton Tho:  Chebsey  beinge  Sir  Robert    Dudley's    Baileife  and 

Raphe  Allibon  .  .  .  her  to  my  Mr,  and  Thomas  Chebsey  told  my  Mr.  Throckmorton 
[that  he  asked]  Raphe  Allibon  the  cottage  to  buy  where  he  did  dwelle  and  ha  .  .  - 
—  he  will  not,  but  saith  Tho.  Chebsey  I  feare  he  will  be  sorry,  [and  Raphe  Allibon] 
said  he  had  a  good  landlord  and  had  a  lease  and  that  he  could  [not  buy  it].  Then 
Tho.  Chebsey  did  offer  it  to  him  my  Mr.  with  the  other  cottage  [that]  he  bought 
which  Rose  dwelt  in,  and  then  my  Mr.  called  forth  his  wife  and  tolde  her  what 
Tho.  Chebsey  did  say,  and  then  they  said  they  would  buy  them,  and  my  Mr.  did 
wish  Tho.  Chebsey  to  shew  him  the  warrant  that  he  had  from  Sir  Robert  to  sell  them, 
and  he  did  shew  it  him,  and  soe  they  bargained  before  they  parted  for  ten  poundes 
for  both  the  cottages,  and  agreed  to  pay  the  money  for  them  when  he  had  his 
assurances  and  so  did,  for  I  was  a  witness  and  did  see  the  money  paid  and  did  see  my 
Mr,  take  possession  and  saw  him  receive  his  deedes.  And  this  I  will  be  deposed  of. 

Margarett  Allibons  evidence.  Thomas  Chebsey  did  come  to  my  husband 
Raphe  Allibon  and  did  offer  the  cottage  to  him  and  told  him  that  he  did  wish  it  him 
out  of  his  love,  and  my  husband  would  not  buy  it,  and  Thomas  Chebsey  did  wish 
him  to  take  counsell  of  his  pillow  and  tell  him  tomorrow  morning,  for  he  should 
have  it  for  five  pounds,  and  that  he  had  a  warrant  from  Sir  Robert  to  sell  the 
cottages.  And  this  I  will  be  deposed  of. 
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Fraunces  Allibons  evidence.  I  Fraunces  Allibon  doe  very  well  remember 
that  all  the  while  my  father  Raphe  Allibon  was  seting  forth  and  quicksetting  the 
backe  side  of  that  cottage  wher  he  dwelt  that  was  between  the  farme  yard  and  his 
back  side  wher  he  dwelt,  that  Tho  :  Chebsey  stood  and  lay  buy  him  and  would  not 
away  and  tolde  him  that  he  would  not  allow  him  a  barley  cornes  length  more  then 
was  set  forth  which  they  had  bought.  And  this  I  will  be  deposed  of. 

Thomas  Chebseys  evidence.  I  lookeing  amongest  my  writings  about  3  or  4 
yeares  agoe  I  founde  many  warrantes  from  Sir  Robert  Dudley  unto  my  father, 
amongest  the  rest  ther  was  one  warrante  that  he  should  take  downe  the  houssen  in 
Savages  farme  and  that  he  should  take  downe  Sleths  house  and  set  it  in  a  ground 
a  feilde,  and  that  he  should  sell  the  two  cottage  houses  belonging  to  the  farme, 
wherupon  he  would  have  had  Raphe  Allibon  to  have  had  that  which  he  dwelt  in  for 
five  poundes,  but  he  would  not  have  it,  and  then  afterwards  he  sold  them  unto  Mr. 
Thomas  Throckmorton,  and  this  I  will  be  deposed  of. 

An  Higham  her  evidence.  I  An  Higham  will  testifiethat  old  Mr.  Thomas 
Throckmorton  and  Frances  Throckmorton  did  buy  Raph  Allibones  house  and 
Nicholas  Roses  [house  from]  Sir  Robert  Dudley  for  ten  poundes,  and  the  money  was 
paied  in  [Chebseys]  house,  and  ther  Mr.  Throckmorton  received  his  assurances,  [and 
my]  first  husband  William  Priest  was  one  of  the  witnesses.  And  I  An  Higham  will 
take  my  othe  that  all  this  is  true. 

That  is  the  whole  document.  What  happened  to  the  writings  which  Thomas 
Chebsey  the  son  said  that  he  had  of  his  father's  ?  Possibly  they  are  now  among  the 
Ladbroke  documents.  I  recollect  seeing  a  book  of  42  folios  bound  in  an  old 
parchment  indenture  and  closely  written,  containing  rough  drafts  of  indentures, 
bonds,  letters,  receipts,  all  of  Sir  Robert  Dudley.  And  there  was  another  book  of 
six  folios  also  belonging  to  Sir  Robert.  But  they  were  written  villainously  small  and 
close,  and  I  had  not  time  to  go  into  them. 

I  happened  to  notice  among  the  Ladbroke  deeds  an  indenture  which  refers  to 
these  two  cottages,  and  shows  that  the  dispute  was  between  William  Palmer,  the  new 
owner  of  Ladbroke,  and  William  Rawbone,  shepherd.  I  give  an  abstract  of  it : — 

—Feb.  12,  14  Charles  [1639],  indenture  between  William  Palmer  of  London 
— esq.,  lord  of  the  manor  of  Ladbrooke,  and  William  Rawbone  of  Ladbrooke, 
— shepherd.  Whereas  divers  differences  have  of  late  arisen  between  said  Palmer  and 
—Rawbone  concerning  two  cottages  in  Ladbrooke,  both  which  were  heretofore  the 
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— cottages  of  Thomas  Throgmorton  gent  and  Frauncis  his  wife  deceased,  and  by 
— them  purchased  of  Sir  Robert  Dudley,  late  lord  of  said  manor,  and  Dame  Alice 
— his  wife,  for  the  appeasing  of  which  differences  it  is  agreed  that  said  Rawbone 
— shall  hold  said  cottages  to  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever,  paying  to  said  Palmer  yearly 
— rent  of  4  pence  and  service  to  the  manor  court. — 

These  two  cottages  over  which  the  difference  arose  will  be  seen  adjoining  the 
Farm  yard  in  my  reproduction  of  the  map.  They  are  marked  with  B.  A  little  more 
careful  examination  of  this  dispute  might  throw  light  on  the  cottage  system  of  Sir 
Robert  Dudley's  time.  It  appears  from  the  evidence  of  Thomas  Chebsey  that  these 
two  cottages  belonged  to  a  farm,  Savage's  farm  ;  and  I  rather  think  that  Savage's 
farm  was  just  coming  to  an  end,  which  would  be  the  reason  why  the  cottages  were 
for  sale.  But  though  they  belonged  to  a  farm,  yet  it  appears  from  Robert  Westley's 
evidence  that  Ralph  Allibone  who  lived  in  one  of  them  had  a  lease  of  his.  So  that 
the  wretched  system  of  the  present  day,  which  enables  a  labourer  to  be  turned  out 
of  his  home  at  very  short  notice  if  he  and  his  employer  have  fallen  out,  does  not 
seem  to  have  governed  this  cottage.  And  yet  it  belonged  to  the  farm. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Shakespeares  at  Ladbroke  came  to  an  end  with  the  death 
of  Dorcas  in  1666.  But  we  have  already  seen  that  a  hundred  years  later  there  was 
an  inn-keeper  of  the  name  who  kept  the  Black  Dog  at  the  neighbouring  town  of 
Southam,  and  who  sold  port  wine  which  was  not  as  good  as  it  should  have  been. 
(P.  198.)  Possibly  he  belonged  to  the  same  branch  of  that  family.  Some  of  the 
Chebseys  also  migrated  to  Southam,  and  Chebseys  and  Shakespeares  were  connected. 
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RELIGIOUS    HOUSES. 


This  chapter  ought  to  have  come  in  much  earlier,  for  it  goes  back  to  the  other 
side  of  the  Reformation,  and  it  is  now  several  chapters  ago  since  we  became 
Protestants.  But  I  could  not  find  an  opening  for  it.  Out  of  the  enormous  quantity 
of  religious  houses  which  were  dotted  about  all  over  the  country  before  the 
Reformation,  abbeys,  priories,  nunneries,  hospitals,  etc.,  there  were  a  few  which  had 
some  lands  or  other  possessions  in  Ladbroke.  This  chapter  will  show  which  they 
were  and  what  they  had. 

I.    5t.  John's  Hospital  without  the  east  gate  of  Oxford. 

I  will  begin  with  this  house  with  a  cumbersome  title.  For  the  origin  of  it  I 
turn  to  the  Victoria  History  of  Co.  Oxford.  I  read  there  that  a  Hospital  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist  in  Oxford  is  first  met  with  c.  1180.  In  1231  king  Henry  III  granted  the 
garden  of  the  Jews  outside  the  east  gate  of  the  town  that  the  hospital  might  be 
erected  there.  The  chapel  was  built  at  the  king's  expence,  and  so  he  secured  the 
title  of  founder.  The  master  was  to  be  elected  by  the  brethren. 

From  the  Calendar  of  Charter  Rolls  I  learn  that  on  Aug.  25,  1246,  the  king 
granted  (/.  e..  I  suppose,  licenced)  to  the  Warden,  Brethren  and  Sick  of  the  Hospital 
of  St.  John  various  gifts,  which  included  a  gift  from  Maud,  daughter  of  Henry 
Boscher  of  Lodbroke,  of  all  her  share  of  the  inheritance  of  her  father  in  Lodbroke  ; 
and  also  a  gift  from  Warin  de  Greneburgh  of  all  his  land  in  Lodbroke  with  a  house, 
croft  and  meadow.  Henry  Boscher  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  substance  in 
Ladbroke,  and  inclined  to  give  to  religious  houses.  We  shall  see  him  again  when 
we  get  to  Combe  abbey,  and  I  will  leave  what  I  know  about  him  till  we  get  there. 
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As  this  hospital  had  possessions  in  Ladbroke,  it  was  only  natural  that  now  and  then 
a  Ladbroke  man  should  become  one  of  the  brethren  or  inmates.  And  now  and  then 
that  Ladbroke  man  rose  to  be  Master  of  the  Hospital. 

On  Jan.  n,  1335,  Adam  de  Lodebroc,  one  of  the  brethren,  was  appointed  to 
have  the  keeping  of  the  Hospital  during  pleasure.  He  need  not  have  been  one  of 
the  family  of  de  Lodbrok,  but  merely  an  inmate  of  the  Hospital  who  had  come  from 
Ladbroke.  On  March  12,  1337,  Brother  Adam  de  Lodbrok,  keeper  of  the  king's 
Hospital  of  St.  John,  in  consideration  of  his  industry  was  appointed  to  hold  the 
office  for  life.  He  is  still  Master  in  July  1350,  when  a  commission  is  appointed  to 
hear  his  complaint  that  John,  vicar  of  the  church  of  Hedynton,  and  others  broke  his 
close  in  the  suburb  of  Oxford,  assaulted  him  and  carried  away  his  goods.  And  he  is 
still  Master  on  Sept.  8,  1350,  when  an  indenture  is  confirmed  between  him  and  the 
brethren  on  the  one  part  and  William  de  Catesby  on  the  other  part,  whereby  they 
grant  to  William  de  Catesby  and  his  heirs  their  lands,  rents  and  services  in  Ladbroke 
to  hold  at  a  rent  of  40  shillings  yearly.  I  have  shown  in  an  earlier  chapter  that  it 
was  at  about  this  time,  1350,  that  the  Catesbies  were  buying  the  manor  of  Ladbroke 
from  the  de  Lodbrokes.  I  will  show  directly  how  long  this  payment  of  40  shillings 
went  on. 

I  see  no  more  of  Master  Adam  de  Lodbroke,  but  about  eighty  years  later 
another  brother  who  had  come  from  Ladbroke  is  elected  Master.  On  Aug.  28,  1434, 
brother  William  Lodebrok  having  been  elected  Master  by  his  fellow  brethren  in  the 
room  of  Brother  Richard  Tiwe  deceased,  the  election  is  confirmed  by  the  king.  He 
did  not  remain  long,  for  on  Jan.  28,  1435,  Thomas  Oxenford  is  appointed  Master  or 
Warden  in  the  room  of  William  Lod brook  deceased.  All  these  items  are  from  the 
Calendar  of  Patent  Rolls. 

The  Hospital  itself  did  not  go  on  much  longer.  In  July  1457  William  Waynflete 
got  a  licence  to  found  a  new  college  at  Oxford  to  the  north  east  of  Magdalen  Hall. 
The  Hospital  of  St.  John  was  granted  to  him  for  his  new  college  with  all  its 
endowments.  In  June  1458  Magdalen  Hall  surrendered  their  house  and  endow- 
ments to  the  new  college,  the  building  of  which  was  at  once  begun.  This  new 
college  was  the  present  Magdalen  College,  which  therefore  took  the  place  of  the 
Hospital  of  St.  John  as  owner  of  the  lands  in  Ladbroke  given  to  the  Hospital  by 
Maud  Boscher  and  Warin  de  Greneburgh. 

The  payment  of  40  shillings  agreed  upon  in  1350  became  a  charge  upon  the 
manor  of  Ladbroke,  and  continued  to  be  paid  to  Magdalen  College  when  the 
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Hospital  came  to  an  end.  I  see  from  his  Journal  of  expences  that  William  Palmer 
was  paying  it  in  and  about  1766,  and  Charles  Palmer  in  and  about  1775,  I  dont 
know  whether  it  is  still  paid.  I  came  across  a  small  scrap  of  paper  at  Ladbroke  on 
which  this  was  written  in  1686. 

Endorsed,  The  reason  of  the  Mag.  Coll.  Quit  Rent. — Heretofore  the  mannor  of  Ladbrook  did 
belong  to  St.  John's  Hospital  ;  which  Hospital  fell  in  afterwards  to  Magdalen  College  and  the  lands 
with  it.  The  rent  payd  out  of  Ladbrooke  at  first  was  payd  by  the  severall  tenants  ;  and  according 
to  the  number  of  tenants  happened  to  be  sometimes  more  and  sometimes  less.  Afterwards  these 
little  small  rents,  being  but  ill  payd,  it  was  agreed  by  the  Hospitall  and  the  lord  of  Ladbrooke  manor 
that  all  should  be  turned  into  a  Quit  rent  of  40  shillings  per  annum,  that  ever  since  the  middle  of 
Edward  the  thirds  reign  this  Quit  rent  was  payd  accordingly,  first  to  the  Hospital  and  afterwards  to 
ye  College.  The  Quit  rent  in  their  old  books  runs  thus  :  pro  terris  et  tenementis  de  Ladbrooke. 

I  expect  that  this  information  was  obtained  in  1686  by  William  Palmer  from  the 
authorities  of  Magdalen  College.  It  is  not  quite  accurate  in  saying  that  the  manor 
of  Ladbroke  had  belonged  to  St.  John's  Hospital.  It  never  had,  but  only  certain 
lands  had. 

Things  proceed  from  things  as  people  from  people;  great  things  from  little 
things,  and  little  things  from  great  things,  as  great  people  from  little  people  and  little 
people  from  great  people.  And  so  things  as  well  as  people  have  their  genealogy  and 
their  pedigree.  The  Palmers  who  went  from  Ladbroke  in  the  eighteenth  century  to 
get  learning  at  Oxford  went  to  Magdalen  College  and  to  no  other.  That  is  a  thing, 
and  here  is  the  pedigree  of  that  thing  : 

1246     Maud  Boscher  of  Ladbroke  gave  lands  to  St.  John's  Hospital 

1350     William  Catesby  agrees  to  pay  yearly  quit  rent  to  the  Hospital 
1457     St.  John's  Hospital  granted  to  Magdalen  Coll. 

1700—1800    Palmers  of  Ladbroke  go  to  Magdalen  Coll. 

I  give  here  an  abstract  of  the  inquisition  held  in  1350  from  the  original 
document  in  the  P.  R.  O.  It  seems  as  if  immediately  after  this  inquisition  the 
Hospital  made  fresh  terms  with  Sir  William  Catesby  and  that  his  yearly  payment  was 
lowered  from  80  to  40  shillings.  See  p.  312. 

An  inquisition  was  held  at  Lodebrok  on  Aug.  6,  1350,  before  John  de  Wyndesore, 
escheator  for  the  county  of  Warwick.  These  were  the  jury  : — 

Roger  le  Forester  Adam  de  Flekkenho  John  Colyns 

Henry  Suel  William  de  Hodenhulle  William  de  Starton 

Henry  Waldyng  Nicholas  Fraunceys  Thomas  Steel 

William  Crompe  Thomas  Bunne  William  Tomkyns 
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They  found  that  the  Master  and  Brethren  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  John  outside 
the  east  gate  of  Oxford  did  not  hold  any  lands  or  tenements  in  the  town  of 
Lodebrok,  but  that  they  held  80  shillings  of  yearly  rent  arising  from  certain  lands 
and  tenements  in  said  town  which  William  de  Catesby  holds  by  their  gift  and 
enfeofment.  And  they  say  that  said  tenements  from  which  the  rent  arises  are  held 
of  the  earl  of  Warwick  by  knight  service.  And  they  say  that  said  tenements  do  not 
suffice  for  the  burden  and  payment  of  said  80  shillings,  which  are  only  worth 
265.  ..  8d.  at  most. 

In  the  inquisition  after  the  death  of  Guy  de  Beauchamp,  earl  of  Warwick,  held  in 
Aug.  1315,  among  his  possessions  are  three  quarters  of  a  knight's  fee  in  Ladbroke 
held  by  the  Master  of  St.  John's  Hospital. 

II.     Kenilworth  Priory. 

At  Kenilworth  was  a  house  of  Augustine  canons.  Dugdale's  Monasticon,  1846, 
has  no  mention  of  Ladbroke  in  connection  with  it.  But  I  find  from  the  Calendar  of 
Charter  Rolls  that  on  June  ir,  1314,  king  Edward  II  confirmed  some  charters  in 
favour  of  the  Prior  and  Convent  of  Kenilworth.  One  of  the  charters  was  a  grant  by 
king  Henry  of  land  at  Ladbroke  as  held  in  the  time  of  Henry  his  grandfather.  That 
means  that  the  land  in  Ladbroke  had  been  originally  granted  to  Kenilworth  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  II,  1154 — 1189,  then  confirmed  by  his  grandson,  Henry  III, 
1216 — 1272,  and  then  confirmed  by  Edward  II  in  1314.  I  have  not  identified  this 
land ;  but  if  Kenilworth  kept  it  till  the  dissolution  of  monasteries,  it  could  probably 
be  found  out  what  happened  to  it  then. 

III.    Stanis  Priory,  /.  e.  Stoneleigh. 

On  Feb.  20,  1477,  king  Edward  IV  confirmed  to  the  Prior  and  Convent  of 
Stanis  land  at  Lodbroc  granted  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  (C.  P.  R.)  I  imagine  that 
Stanis  must  mean  Stoneleigh,  where  was  a  small  monastery  of  the  Cistercian  order. 

When  the  monasteries  were  dissolved  Stoneleigh  was  granted  to  Charles 
Brandon,  duke  of  Suffolk.  I  use  the  usual  expression  "  was  granted  to,"  but  I 
suppose  that  he  paid  for  it.  When  his  heirs  soon  afterwards  came  to  an  end  it  came 
to  the  Leighs,  who  still  possess  it.  In  the  earlier  chapters  of  this  volume  we  have 
seen  that  very  busy  man,  Sir  Thomas  Leigh  of  Stoneleigh,  selling  the  manor  of 
Ladbroke  for  one  son-in-law,  Robert  Catesby,  and  buying  it  for  another  son-in-law, 
Sir  Robert  Dudley. 
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Just  outside  the  village  of  Ladbroke  there  rises  a  conspicuous  hill  with  a  clump 
of  trees  on  the  top,  which  is  known  as  Lady  hill.  In  the  Ladbroke  map  of  1639  the 
ground  thereabouts  is  called  Lady  Legh's  hill  ground.  In  several  indentures  between 
1600  and  1650  this  ground,  91  acres,  is  mentioned  as  being  in  the  occupation  of 
Lady  Katherine  Leigh  or  her  assigns.  (See  p.  164,  167.)  In  a  deed  of  1630  or  soon 
aiter  mention  is  made  of  "a  lease  poll  for  15  years  yet  to  come  to  Lady  Katherine 
"  Leigh  widow  determinate  upon  her  death  "  of  these  91  acres.  (P.  124.)  And  in 
a  deed  of  1642  these  91  acres  of  Dame  Katherine  Leigh  are  called  Brandon  hill. 

From  all  this  I  think  it  is  clear  that  the  land  at  Lodbroc  granted  to  the  Prior 
and  Convent  of  Stanis  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II  must  have  been  the  91  acres  out  of 
which  rises  Lady  hill  :  that  when  Stoneleigh  priory  or  abbey  passed  to  the  duke  of 
Brandon,  this  ground  passed  with  it  and  for  a  short  time  was  known  as  Brandon  hill ; 
that  this  ground  passed  to  the  Leighs  with  Stoneleigh,  and  was  part  of  the  jointure  of 
Katharine,  widow  of  Sir  Thomas  Leigh,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Spencer  of  Worm- 
leighton,  and  mother  of  Duchess  Dudley.  It  then  got  to  be  known  as  Lady 
Katherine  Leigh's  hill,  which  is  now  ground  down  to  Lady  hill.  I  do  not  see  how 
or  when  it  passed  from  the  Stoneleigh  estate  to  the  Ladbroke  estate,  but  it  is 
extremely  likely  that  Sir  Thomas  Leigh  should  have  passed  it  to  Sir  Robert  Dudley 
or  to  William  Palmer  subject  to  his  wife's  life  interest  in  it.  At  any  rate  in  1642  it 
belonged  to  Sir  William  Palmer  and  was  made  part  of  the  jointure  of  Dorothy  his 
wife.  I  do  not  see  when  the  Palmers  parted  with  it,  but  it  now  forms  part  of  an 
estate  of  about  500  acres  in  Ladbroke  belonging  to  Mr.  Peareth.  I  will  print  at  the 
end  of  this  chapter  an  abstract  of  an  indenture  relating  to  those  500  acres  as  to  other 
parts  of  Ladbroke,  from  which  perhaps  those  who  understand  the  vile  intricacies  of 
the  law  as  regards  land  may  be  able  to  make  out  something. 

With  regard  to  the  name,  Brandon  hill,  it  is  possible  that  this  is  the  original 
name  of  it,  going  back  centuries  before  the  time  of  Charles  Brandon,  and  that  it  is 
only  an  accident  that  causes  its  name  to  coincide  with  his.  From  Mr.  Duignan's 
Warwickshire  Place-Names,  1912,  I  learn  that  there  is  a  Brandon  5  miles  from 
Coventry,  which  he  derives  from  Brand,  a  Saxon  personal  name,  Brand's  dun  or  hill. 

IV.    Nuneaton. 

At  Nuneaton,  as  its  name  shows,  was  a  nunnery.  Very  often  it  was  called 
Eaton  or  Eton  without  the  Nun.  The  nuns'  possessions  were  at  Hodnell  and  Ascot, 
where  Nun's  bushes  still  bears  witness  to  them.  I  will  leave  it  for  the  last  chapter. 
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For  a  short  time,  as  Ancient  Deeds  in  the  P.  R.  O.  show,  there  was  a  prior  with 
monks  as  well  as  a  prioress  and  nuns. 

V.    Combe    Abbey. 

Combe  abbey  was  of  the  Cistercian  order  and  was  founded  in  1150.  It  had 
possessions  in  Radbourn,  Hodnell  and  Ascot,  which  I  leave  for  the  last  chapter.  It 
had  also  possessions  in  Ladbroke.  It  had  the  grange  of  Ladbroke.  We  have  already 
had  a  chapter  on  the  grange  and  I  need  not  say  more  about  it.  I  am  still  convinced 
that  the  grange  was  not  a  manor  nor  a  part  of  the  manor  of  Ladbroke,  but  was  held 
of  the  manor  of  Harbury.  Only  a  few  years  before  the  dissolution  of  monasteries  it 
was  granted  by  Margery  Bellingham  widow  (who  I  think  must  have  been  a  Catesby) 
to  Combe  abbey.  Twenty  years  later  Combe  monastery  had  to  go  the  way  of  other 
English  monasteries,  and  the  grange  was  granted  to  the  widowed  duchess  of 
Richmond.  After  her  death  it  was  "granted"  to  Anthony  Throckmorton,  whose 
son  John  Throckmorton  sold  it  to  Sir  Robert  Dudley.  Having  joined  the  real 
manor  of  Ladbroke  the  two  gradually  got  to  be  looked  upon  as  one  manor.  So  it 
seems  to  me,  though  to  the  Attorney  General  of  Charles  I  it  seemed  rather  different. 
All  this  has  been  set  out  more  fully  in  Chapters  II,  III  and  VIII.  But  I  must 
emphatically  contradict  what  I  have  said  at  p.  28  in  identifying  the  grange  with  what 
is  now  known  as  Farmyard.  Certainly  the  grange  was  not  Farmyard.  Farmyard 
was  probably  the  site  of  the  original  manor  house  of  Ladbroke,  and  I  expect  that  the 
grange  was  near  Deffers  bridge. 

This  grange  of  Ladbroke  was  a  late  acquisition  by  Combe  abbey.  But  long 
before  they  acquired  it  various  parcels  of  land  in  Ladbroke  had  been  granted  to  them 
by  different  people.  Members  of  the  family  of  de  Lodbrok  had  granted  them  lands. 
A  man  granted  them  land  whose  name  when  written  in  Latin  is  Robert  Macer,  when 
written  in  French  is  Robert  le  Megre,  if  written  in  English  would  be  Robert  Thin. 

Henry  Boscher  was  a  great  grantor  of  lands  to  Combe,  and  we  have  already  seen 
his  daughter  Maud  granting  something  to  St.  John's  Hospital  without  the  east  gate 
of  Oxford.  He  was  a  man  of  substance  in  Ladbroke.  His  father  was  William 
Boscher  of  Ladbroke.  His  name,  an  old  form  of  Butcher,  shows  what  had  been  his 
or  his  father's  calling  and  the  source  of  his  wealth.  Possibly  religious  houses  had 
been  good  customers  of  his,  and  he  was  giving  back  some  portion  of  what  he  had 
received.  We  may  imagine  him  in  his  early  days  in  a  long  blue  coat,  driving 
furiously  to  Combe  to  ask  for  orders.  He  got  the  orders,  he  got  the  profit,  and  then 
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when  the  days  drew  near  that  he  must  die  he  gave  back  to  them  some  portion  of  it. 
He  is  mentioned  in  the  Testa  de  Nevill  as  holding  fees  and  half  fees  in  Ladbroke 
and  Countessthorp,  Co.  Leicester,  which  latter  place  we  have  already  come  across 
(p.  52,  53).  He  is  also  said  to  hold  three  virgates  (about  100  acres)  of  land  in 
Ladbroke  by  the  service  of  keeping  one  stag  of  the  king.  These  entries  are  not 
dated,  but  dates  can  sometimes  be  calculated.  A  friend  who  has  given  special 
attention  to  the  Testa  de  Nevill  calculates  for  me  the  dates  of  these  entries  as  ranging 
from  1212  to  about  1242.  At  about  this  last  date  Henry  Boscher  must  have  died, 
as  mention  is  made  of  his  heirs.  In  1246  he  was  certainly  dead  (See  p.  311.)  I 
rather  expect  that  he  only  left  a  daughter.  I  set  down  his  pedigree  as  far  as  I  can 
make  one  out  from  the  charters  that  follow.  What  was  the  exact  kinship  between 
him  and  William  of  Hodenhull  I  cannot  say. 

William  the  priest  of  Ladbroke 

William  Boscher  kinsman  of    William  of  Hodenhull 
I    died  c.  1210 

Henry  Boscher  died  c.  1242 

Maud  Boscher 

In  the  British  Museum  (Cotton  MS,  Vitellius  A.  I.),  is  a  chartulary  of  Combe 
abbey.  I  have  had  the  charters  relating  to  Ladbroke  abstracted  and  translated, 
and  I  here  print  them.  They  are  not  dated,  and  they  are  not  in  strictly  chronological 
order.  But  from  the  persons  named  in  them  they  seem  all  to  belong  to  the  time  of 
William  and  Henry  Boscher,  and  so  they  lie  between  1170  and  1240.  The  grant  of 
the  grange  does  not  come  in,  as  that  was  made  three  hundred  years  later. 

i.  Fo.  135.  John  de  Lodbroc,  son  of  Henry  de  Lodbroc,  grants  to  God  and 
the  Blessed  Mary  and  the  monks  of  Combe  in  frankalmoign  2\  virgates  of  land  in 
the  field  of  Lodbroc,  and  7^  acres  on  one  side  and  7^  acres  on  the  other  side  of  the 
field  of  his  demesne,  viz.  that  i  virgate  which  Kipping  held  with  toft  and  croft,  and 
that  other  virgate  which  Reiner  held,  and  that  half  virgate  which  said  John  gave  to 
the  monks.  And  of  the  6  acres  of  his  demesne,  3  are  below  the  mill  near  those  4 
which  the  monks  hold  of  Henry  Boscher,  and  the  other  3  at  Hurst.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  field  he  gave  them  3  acres  at  Murdakeslawe  and  3  acres  at  the  bounds 
(ad  metas)  of  Hodunhull.  And  he  gave  them  the  upper  plot,  3  half  acres,  by  Henry 
Boscher's  land  upon  Woeroges,  and  3  other  half  acres  upon  Cletehulle.  To  hold 
of  grantor  and  his  heirs  for  ever. 
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2.  John  de  Lodbroc,  son  of  Henry,  confirms  to  the  monks  all  the  lands  they 
have  of  his  fee  in  the  town  and  field  of  Lodbroc,  viz.  i  virgate  which  they  have  of  the 
gift  of  Robert  le  Megre ;  and  i  virgate  which  they  have  of  the  gift  of  Reginald  the 
priest  (sacerdotis)  of  Huchint  (Itchington) ;  and  12  acres  which  they  have  of  the  gift 
of  Ketell  and  Ralph  his  son ;  and  9  acres  of  the  gift  of  Christiana  daughter  of  Alina 
and  by  grant  of  Henry  brother  of  said  Christiana.     Moreover  he  gave  them  i  rood 
of  land  adjoining  their  cune.*     Paying  yearly  to  grantor  and  his  heirs  4  shillings  for 
the  virgate  they  have  from  Robert  le  Megre  and  4  shillings  for  the  virgate  they  have 
from  Reginald  the  priest. 

3.  Henry  de  Lodbrok  grants  to  Robert  his  man  i  virgate  of  land  in  Lodbroc, 
viz.  half  a  hide  which  grantor  holds  of  William  Boscher,  which  land  Robert  Hayward 
held.     To  pay  yearly  4  shillings. 

4.  Robert  macer  (i.  e.  le  Megre)  grants  to  the  monks  i  virgate  of  land  in  the 
field  of  Lodbroc,  which  virgate  is  nearest  to  the  land  of  William  de  Bifeld,  the  same 
which  John  de  Lodbroc  gave  him  in  exchange  for  i  virgate  in  the  town  of  Blabi, 
which  grantor  recovered  at  Leicester  before  the  King's  justices.     And  whereas  said 
virgate  is  small,  therefore  he  gave  the  monks  ij  acre  under  (sub)  Grend'  (Grendon), 
and  2\  acres  on  the  other  side  of  the  field  near  the  sheepfold  of  the  monks  of  Combe, 
and  4j  acres  near  the  house  of  Roger  the  priest's  (presbiteri)  son,  and  i  acre  at 
Longputtes,  and  4  selions  in  the  croft  of  the  hayward.     To  hold  of  grantor  and  his 
heirs  for  4  shillings  yearly,  which  money  grantor  and  his  heirs  will  pay  to  John  in 
acquittance  for  the  virgate. 

5.  Fo.  136.     Henry  Boscher,  son  of  William  Boscher,  grants  to  the  monks  12 
acres  in  the  field  of  Lodbroc ;  viz.  4  acres  in  Longerade  which  extend  from  the  wolds 
of  Suham  (Southam)  to  the  arable  land   of  Lodbroc,   and    3  acres  upon  (super) 
Heidune  to  build  a  new  mill  upon,  and  3  acres  below  Puttes,  and  2  acres  whereof 
i  by  the  above  3  and  i  by  Blackeputtes.     To  hold  of  grantor  and  his  heirs. 

6.  Henry  Boscher  of  Lodbroc  grants  to  the  monks  the  suit  of  all  his  men  to 
grind  their  corn  at  their  mill  of  Lodbroc.     And  he  grants  to  them  les  Puttes  and  all 
the  land  between  the  3  acres  which  they  had  from  him  upon  Heidune  and  between 
the  4  acres  below  Heidune  which  extend  as  far  as  the  road  called  Dedesmonesweye 
(dead   man's  way),  and  he  grants    them  one  headland    (forarium)  below  Heidune 
towards  Rodburne,  viz.  that  which  lies    by  his  selion,  which  was  of  Reginald  the 
priest,  in  exchange  for  half  an  acre  below  Grendum.     And  he  grants  to  all  going  to 
said  mill  and  coming  therefrom  a  free  journey  through  all  his  lands.     Moreover  he 

*  Probably  for  cuniculum,  a  rabbit  warren,  or  cimeterium,  a  burying  place. 
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and  his  heirs  will  for  ever  defend  i  virgate  which  the  monks  hold  in  the  town  of 
Lodbroc  of  his  fee  from  the  suit  of  the  county  concerning  wardpenny  (de  sectu 
comitatus  de  Warpeni).  He  also  grants  to  them  common  of  pasture  in  his  fields  and 
pastures  of  his  town  (villa)  of  Burcote  for  six  cows  with  their  issue  of  one  year  which 
they  shall  possess  at  Blakedun  wherever  it  is  not  granted  to  the  cattle  of  the  monks 
of  Stanl'  (Stoneleigh)  or  to  the  cattle  of  others.  And  he  grants  that  there  shall  be 
free  ingress  and  egress  for  12  cows  to  the  pasture  of  Stanl' over  all  his  lands  provided 
they  dont  hurt  his  corn.  All  this  to  be  held  of  grantor  and  his  heirs  for  ever. 

7.  Henry  Boscher  grants  to  the  monks  a  fourth  part  of  a  virgate  in  the  field  of 
Lodbroc,  viz.  that  which  Ralph  de  Bifeld  held  of  him,  viz.  5  acres  in  one  field  and  5 
acres  in  another,  with  toft,  croft,  house  and  meadow,  and  also  i  acre  by  the  croft  of 
Alexander  de  Rokeby  and   half  acre  between  said  croft  and  the  rood  of  land   of 
Reginald  the  priest,  and  i  acre  in  another  part  of  the  field  near  the  land  which  was 
of  John  de  Lodbroc.     To  hold  of  grantor  and  his  heirs  for  ever. 

8.  Henry  Boscher  quitclaims  to   the  monks  all  they  pay  him  yearly  for  the 
land  which  was  of  Richard  the  clerk,  and  grants  them  4  acres  of  his  demesne,  viz. 
2  acres  in  one  field  and  2  acres  in  another,  and  grants  them  that  they  shall  be  quit 
from  foreign  service  which  belongs  to  him  and  his  heirs  in  respect  of  that  land. 

9.  Fo.  137.     Henry    Boscher   grants    to    Richard    the    clerk    of   chenendum 
(Itchington)  for  his  homage  and  service  i  quarter  of  a  virgate  in  the  field  of  Lodbroc 
which  Swanus  held  and  i  acre  of  his  demesne  at  Hillokes,  and  i  toft  which  Henry 
de  Lodbroc  gave  to  grantor  for  licence  to  raise  his  pond,  viz.  which  Henry  Smith 
(Faber)  held.    To  hold  of  grantor  and  his  heirs  free  from  all  service,  paying  yearly  at 
the  feast  of  All  Saints  i  Ib.  of  cumin  for  all  save  foreign  service. 

10.  Richard  de  Schenend  (Itchington)  grants  to  the  monks  one  quarter  of  a 
virgate  in  the  field  of  Lodbroc  which  Swanus  held  and  which  Henry  Boscher  gave  to 
grantor  for  his  service,  and  i  acre  of  said  Henry's  demesne.     To  hold  of  said  Henry 
and  his  heirs  for  ever,  paying  yearly  at  All  Saints  i  Ib.  of  cumin  for  all  services  as 
Henry's  charter  shows. 

11.  John  de  Lodbroc  grants  to  Reginald  chaplain  of  Huchint'  (Itchington)  one 
virgate  with  toft  and  croft  in  Lodbroc. 

12.  Reginald  the  chaplain  of  Huchint'  grants  to  the  monks   one  virgate  in 
Lodbroc,  viz.  that  which  Henry  de  Lodbroc  gave  to  Robert  his  man,  which  virgate, 
toft  and  croft  Robert  Hayward  held.     Paying  yearly  to  aforesaid  John  de  Lodbroc 
and  his  heirs  4  shillings  of  silver  for  all  service  and  exaction. 
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13.  Henry    Boscher    confirms    to    William    his    kinsman     (cognato   meo)    of 
Hodunhull  for   his   homage   and   service    half   a   virgate  in    Lodbroc   in   fee  and 
inheritance  to  him  and  his  heirs.     To  hold  of  grantor  and  his  heirs  by  free  service 
for  12  pence  at  the  feast  of  St.  Michael. 

14.  Fo.  1 3 yd.     William  son  of  the  priest  (sacerdotis)  of  Lodbroc  grants  to  the 
monks  half  a  virgate  in  the  field  of  Lodbroc  with  all  the  appertenances  within  and 
without  the  town,  which  William  Boscher  gave  to  grantor  for  his  homage  and  service, 
and  which  Henry  his  son  confirmed,  which  Baldwin  held  before  the  grantor.     To 
hold  of  Henry  Boscher  paying  yearly  to  him  12  pence  at  the  feast  of  St.  Michael. 

15.  William  Boscher  grants  to  William  his  kinsman  (cognato)  son  of  William 
the  priest  (sacerdotis)  for  his  homage  and  service  half  a  virgate  in  Lodbroc,  viz.  that 
which  Baldwin  held.     To  hold  to  him  and  his  heirs  of  grantor  and  his  heirs  in  fee 
and  inheritance,  paying  yearly  12  pence  for  all  service. 

1 6.  Henry  Boscher,  son  of  William  Boscher,  confirms  to  the  monks  half  a 
virgate  in  the  field  of  Lodbroc  which  they  have  by  gift  of  William  son  of  the  priest  of 
Lodbroc.     Paying  to  grantor  and  his  heirs  12  pence  at  Michaelmas. 

17.  Alina  de  Lodbroc  confirms  a  grant  by  Henry  her  son  of  8  acres  in  Lodbroc 
to  Christiana  her  daughter. 

1 8.  Christiana   de  Lodbroc  confirms  a  grant  of  Henry  her  brother  in  frank 
almoign  to  the  monks  of  8  acres  in  the  field  of  Lodbroc,  viz.  those  which  Alina  her 
mother  gave  to  her  for  her  service.     To  hold  of  Christiana  and  her  heirs  for  ever. 
Paying  yearly  to  Henry  her  brother  half  a  pound  of  cumin. 

19.  Fo.  138.     Christiana  de  Lodbroc  by  consent  of  Ralph  her  nephew  and 
heir  grants  to  the  monks  9  acres  in  the  field  of  Lodbroc,  which  the  monks  shall  hold 
at  fee  farm  of  her  and  her  heirs  by  perpetual  right,  paying  3  pence  only  a  year. 

20.  Henry  son  of  Alina  de  Lodbroc  confirms  to  the  monks  8  acres  in  the  field 
of  Lodbroc,  paying  yearly  to  him  and  his  heirs  half  a  pound  of  cumin  as  the  charters 
of  Alina  and  Christiana  testify. 

21.  Christiana  de  Lodbroc  grants  to  the  monks  4  acres  of  land  in  the  field  of 
Lodbroc  at  perpetual  fee  farm. 

22.  Ketell  de  Lodbroc  by  assent  of  Ralph  his  son  confirms  to  the  monks  at 
perpetual  fee  farm  10  acres  of  his  land  in  Lodbroc,  viz.  5  acres  in  one  field  and  5  in 
another.     Paying  yearly  4d.  for  all  service. 

23.  Ketell  de  Lodbroc  grants  to  the  monks  10  acres  in  Lodbroc,  to  hold  of 
him  and  his  heirs  by  perpetual  right. 
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24.  Fo.  i38d.     Ralph  son  of  Ketell  de  Lodbroc  confirms  to  the  monks  9  acres 
in  the  field  of  Lodbroc,  which  Christiana  his  maternal  aunt  (matertera  mea)  gave 
them  ;  to  have  and  to  hold  at  perpetual  fee  farm  of  Ralph  and  his  heirs  for  3  pence 
only  yearly. 

25.  Ralph  son  of  Ketell  de  Lodbroc  confirms  to  the  monks  10  acres  in  the  field 
of  Lodbroc  which  his  father  Ketell  granted  to  them,  remitting  to  them  the  yearly 
rent  of  4  pence  and  confirming  to  them  3  acres  in  the  field  of  Lodbroc.     To  have 
and  to  hold  of  grantor  and  his  heirs  in  perpetual  right. 

26.  Ralph  son  of  Ketell  confirms  to  the  monks  that  gift  of  his  land  which 
Ketell  made  to  them. 

27.  Henry  Boscher  quitclaims  to  the  monks  one  pair  of  gloves,  which  they 
used  yearly  to  pay  him  as  a  rent  of  12  pence,  which  Reginald  Basset  had  of  Henry's 
gift  and  granted  to  the  monks. 

28.  Fo.  139.     Henry  son  of  Alina  quitclaims  to  the  monks  half  a  pound  of 
cumin  which  they  used  yearly  to  pay  him  for  8  acres  of  land  which  Christiana  his 
sister  gave  them. 

29.  Ralph  son  of  Ketell  confirms  to  William  Merlis  and  heirs  for  his  homage 
and  service  one  acre  upon  Notchull,  to  hold  of  Ralph  and  his  heirs,  paying  yearly 
4  pence  at  Michaelmas. 

30.  Also  by  gift  of  Walter  son  of  Robert  de  Lodbroc  one  acre  of  arable  land. 

31.  By  the  gift  of  Thomas  son  of  Roger  two  messuages  in  the  town  of  Lodbroc, 
viz.  one  which  is  opposite    to    (contra)    the    house    of    Margery,   the    other    which 
Alexander  his  (or  her)  uncle  (Alexander  avunculus  ejus)  held. 

32.  Geoffrey  son  of  Reginald  de  Lodbroc  grants  to  the  monks  in  frankalmoigne 
10  acres  in  the  field  of  Lodbroc. 

33.  Also  by  gift  of  William  le  Glover  5  acres  and  i  rood  on  the  boundary  of 
Lodbroc  (in  littorio  de  Lodbroc). 

Notes    on    the    Charters. 

I  will  gather  together  the  persons,  places  and  things  which  lie  scattered  through 
the  above  abstracts  of  charters,  so  that  we  can  see  in  a  glance  who  and  what  they 
are.  The  abstracts  are  thirty  three  in  number.  I  give  each  a  number  for 
convenience  of  reference.  The  grants  are  all  to  the  monks  of  Combe  except  those 
in  Nos.  3,  9,  il,  13,  15,  17,  29,  which  are  earlier  grants  to  a  grantor  in  order  to 
show  his  title  to  the  land  granted  in  some  of  the  other  numbers.  The  grants  to  the 
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monks  of  Combe  all  seem  to  belong  to  the  lifetime  of  Henry  Boscher,  who  finished 
a  fairly  long  life  in  or  near  1242.  Those  grants  which  are  given  to  show  grantor's 
title  would  be  at  the  earliest  just  before  his  time,  say  c.  1200. 

These  persons  are  named  as  grantors,  grantees  or  otherwise. 

Alexander  de  Rokeby  7.  Alexander  31.  These  two  may  or  may  not  be  the  same. 
Baldwin  14,  15.  Reginald  Basset  27.  Ralph  de  Bifeld  7. 

William  de  Bifeld  4.  Henry  Boscher  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  13,  14,  16,  27. 

William  Boscher  3,  14,  15.  Geoffrey  son  of  Reginald  32. 

William  le  Glover  33.  Robert  Hayward  3,  12.  Kipping  i. 

Henry  de  Lodbroke  3.  John  de  Lodbroke  i,  2,  4,  n,  12. 

Henry  must  be  the  lord  of  the  manor,  my  Gen.  II  at  p.  45,  and  John  his  son  must  be  my 
Gen.  III.     Walter  and  Alina  may  belong  to  the  same  family. 

Walter  son  of  Robert  de  Lodbrok  30.  Margery  31.  William  Meriis  29. 

Monks  of  Stoneleigh  6.  Robert  Macer  or  le  Megre  2,  4  Reiner  i. 

Robert  3,  12.  Roger  the  priest's  son  4. 

Reginald  chaplain  of  Huchint'  2,  6,  7,  12.  Richard  de  Schenend'  clerk  8,  9,  10. 

Huchint'  Schenend'  and  Chenendum  all  spell  Itchington. 
Henry  Smith  9.  Swanus  9,  10.  Thomas  son  of  Roger  31. 

William  of  Hodenhull,  son  of  William  the  priest  of  Ladbroke,  kinsman  of  William 
Boscher,  13,  14,  15,  16. 

A  family  group  consisting  of  Alina  de  Lodbrok,  Henry  her  son,  Christiana  her 
daughter,  Ketell  her  son-in-law,  and  Ralph  son  of  Ketell,  2,  17 — 29.  I  put  them 
into  a  pedigree. 

Alina  de  Lodbrok 


Henry  de  Lodbrok  Christiana  daughter  =  Ketell 

Ralph  heir  of  Christiana 

These  names  of  places  occur.  They  are  all  bits  of  Ladbroke  except  Blabi  in 
Leicestershire,  Hodnell,  Rodborne  and  Suham  (Southam).  The  dons  or  dunes  and 
hulls  (hills)  are  names  of  bits  of  high  ground  like  Lady  hill  and  its  neighbours.  The 
puttes  are  pitts,  such  as  Saltpitts  still  so  called  as  it  has  been  for  the  last  six  hundred 
years,  though  it  does  not  come  into  these  charters.  Hurst  still  keeps  its  name, 
which  means  a  wooded  hill.  The  earliest  example  of  Hillokes  given  in  the  N.  E.  D. 
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is  from  Wickliffe's  Bible,  1382.  Here  we  have  it  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  earlier 
than  that.  Dcdesmomswcye,  i.  e.  Deadmansway,  must  have  a  story  that  one  would 
like  to  know.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  in  the  direction  of  Welch  way  as  it  skirts 
Ladbroke,  and  might  mean  that  way,  which  is  of  boundless  antiquity. 


Blabi  4 
Burcote  6 

Dedesmonesweye  6 
Blakedun  6 

Dunes  ^  Grendon  4,  6 
5,6 
Hillokes  9 
I  Cletehull  i 
Hulls  \  Hodunhull  i,  13 


Hurst  i 

Longerade  5 

Murdakeslawe  i 
f  Puttes  5,  6 
\  Blackeputtes  5 
^  Longputtes  4 

Rodburne  6 

Suham  5 

Woeroges  i 


1  Notchull  29 

These  things  may  he  indexed. 
Cune  2.     This   is   probably   a   rabbit  warren  and  not  a  cemetery,  for   which   the 

monks  would  have  no  need  in  Ladbroke. 

Gloves  27.     Here  we  get  one  shilling  as  the  price  of  a  pair  of  gloves. 
Frank  almoign,  i,  18,  32  ;  Tenure  of  lands  given  to  God. 
Mill  i,  6.  New  mill  5.  Pond  9. 

Selion  4,  a  strip  of  ploughed  land. 
Virgate  4.     Here  is  an  illustration  of  the  variableness  of  a  virgate  or  yardland.    The 

grantor  grants  a  virgate,  but  it  being  a  small  one  he  adds  several  acres  to  the 

grant. 
Wardpeny  6.     Money  paid  to  the  sheriff  for  maintaining  watch  and  ward  (Bailey). 

APPENDIX. — This  indenture  has  nothing  to  do  with  religious  houses.  But 
as  Lady  hill  has  been  alluded  to  at  p.  315,  I  put  it  in  here,  as  it  shows  that 
ground  still  belonging  to  the  Palmers  in  1675.  There  must  have  been  a  sale  later 
on  which  got  rid  of  it  and  other  grounds  here  mentioned.  I  may  mention 
that  this  indenture  has  been  wrongly  endorsed  by  an  early  hand,  1686.  Whoever 
did  this  reckoned  the  reign  of  Charles  II  to  begin  in  1660.  But  it  is  always  in 
deeds  reckoned  to  begin  in  1649. 

Indenture  made  June  19,  27  Charles  II,  1675,  between  Sir  William  Palmer  of  Warden  street, 
Co.  Beds,  knight,  and  John  Keeling  of  Southill,  Co.  Beds,  esquire.  Whereas  said  Sir  William  hath 
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now  an  estate  tayle  in  remainder,  viz.  to  the  heirs  male  of  his  body  with  remainder  to  his  own  right 

heirs,  in  all  those  lands  etc.  parcel  of  the  manor  of  Ladbroke,  viz. 

The  Olt  83  acres,         The  Olt  Meade  51  acres,         Salt  pitts  22  acres, 

Great  meadow  adjoining  Salt  pitts  18  acres,         Little  meadow  5  acres,         Greene  Butts  38  acres, 

Great  ground  next  Hoare  stone  134  acres,         Lady  hill  71  acres,         Lady  mead  1 1  acres, 

Punckers  mead  6  acres,         Cleavers  hill  46  acres,         Cleavers  mead  6  acres, 

Edmunds  hill  33  acres,         Edmunds  mead  12  acre?,         Mill  ground  46  acres, 

Mill  mead  3  acres,         Farley's  little  close  3^  acres,          Alibands  hill  27  acres, 

All  those  lands  etc.  called  Furleys  great  close  6  acres,         Horestone  43  acres, 

Foxbeard  hill  56  acres  ; 

And  whereas  said  remainder  in  tayle  and  remainder  over  is  not  to  come  into  possession  till 
after  the  death  of  William  Palmer  esq.,  son  and  heir  apparent  of  said  Sir  William,  and  Elizabeth  his 
[first]  wife  and  the  fayler  of  issue  male  of  said  William  and  Elizabeth  ;  and  whereas  said  Sir  William 
hath  an  estate  for  term  of  his  life  with  remainder  in  tail  to  said  William  his  son,  remainder  to  heirs 
male  of  the  body  of  Sir  William,  remainder  to  right  heirs  of  Sir  William  for  ever,  in  several  other 
messuages  etc.  in  Ladbroke,  viz. 

Two  mickle  meadows  19  acres,         All  that  part  called  Burdens  part  of  Hamlong  28  acres, 
Holm  mead  17  acres,         East  nether  ground  19  acres,         West  nether  ground  22  acres, 
Whettington  hill  17  acres,         House  and  homestall  now  in  possession  of  Sir  William  2  acres, 
Horse  close  8  acres,         Calves  close  4  acres,         Four  lands  [sic]  meadow  II  acres, 
And  the  advowson  of  the  church  of  Ladbrooke ; 

And  whereas  said  Sir  William  by  indenture  dated  the  day  before  these  presents  hath  granted 
to  Sir  John  Bramston  and  Francis  Bramston,  serjeant  at  law,  all  the  premises  last  mentioned 
(wherein  he  hath  an  estate  for  life)  for  term  of  99  years  (if  Sir  William  shall  so  long  live)  in  trust  for 
Sir  William  and  his  heirs  and  to  prevent  a  forfeiture  of  said  estate  for  life  by  any  fine  hereafter  to  be 
levied  ;  Now  this  indenture  witnesseth  that  Sir  William  doth  agree  with  John  Keeling  that  he  will 
before  the  end  of  next  Michaelmas  term  levy  one  or  more  fine  to  said  Keeling  of  all  said  messuages 
to  the  use  of  Sir  William  and  his  heirs  to  the  intent  to  barr  said  entail  and  that  Sir  William  by  his 
last  will  and  testament  or  otherwise  may  dispose  of  the  same.  Will.  Palmer. 

In  the  presence  of  Chr.  Goodfellow,  Rich.  Knight,  Lawrence  Purchase. 
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THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  RECTORS. 


The  church  as  an  institution  is  a  landed  proprietor,  and  has  been  so  for  a 
thousand  years  and  more.  And  therefore  it  is  interesting  to  make  out,  if  one  can, 
whether  the  land  that  it  holds  to-day  is  the  same  as  that  which  it  held  a  thousand 
years  ago.  Unfortunately  a  rector  never  has  any  title  deeds  to  show  how  or  when 
his  house  and  glebe  became  what  they  are.  He  holds  them  as  his  predecessor  held 
them,  his  predecessor  held  them  as  his  predecessor  held  them,  but  there  is  never  a 
scrap  of  parchment  to  show  how  or  when  it  began.  Glancing  at  the  church  property 
in  Ladbroke  one  sees  a  church  fabric  standing  where  it  has  stood  for  not  less  than 
seven  hundred  years.  And  if  there  has  been  a  church  for  three  or  four  hundred 
years  more  than  that,  the  probability  is  that  it  stood  where  it  stands  now.  And  if 
that  earliest  Christian  church  had  a  heathen  predecessor,  the  probability  is  that  that 
heathen  predecessor  stood  on  the  same  spot  as  its  Christian  successor.  That  is  as 
much  as  one  can  say.  And  one  sees  a  rectory  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  church. 
It  was  there,  as  the  map  shows,  in  1639,  and  the  probability  is  that  the  first  priest 
who  ministered  in  the  church  lived  on  that  same  spot,  but  in  a  very  much  smaller 
house.  Perhaps  the  priest  who  is  mentioned  in  the  Domesday  entry  lived  there. 
The  rest  of  the  glebe  seems  to  have  been  changed  within  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  map  of  1639  shows  37  a.  ..  2  r.  ..  lop.  of  glebe  land  lying  in  one  piece  a  little 
way  out  of  the  village  and  abutting  upon  Banburie  waye.  But  since  1838  this  has 
been  exchanged  for  other  lands  nearer  the  rectory.  So  that  excepting  the  site  of  the 
church  and  rectory  there  is  no  great  antiquity  about  the  church  land  here  as  church 
land. 
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With  regard  to  tithes  they  were  commuted   in    1836   at  ^438  ..  5  ..  o,  which 
included  ^7  ..  10  ..  o,  the  rent  charge  on  glebe.     The  whole  parish  was  said  to  be 

subject  to  tithes,  viz. 

A.       R.        P. 

Arable  land  401  ..  o  ..     3 

Meadow  or  Pasture  1506  ..   3  ..   22 

Woodland  8  ..   i   ..  24 


Total 


1916  .. 
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Long  before  the  general  commutation  of  tithes  in  1836  the  clergyman  and  the 
tithe  payer  often  came  to  some  agreement  to  avoid  the  trouble  of  collecting  and 
paying  tithe  in  kind.  Among  Ladbroke  deeds  are  Articles  of  agreement  made 
June  25,  1658,  between  Sir  William  Palmer  of  Ladbrooke,  knight,  and  John  Smith, 
parson  of  the  church  of  Ladbrooke.  Sir  William  grants  to  John  Smith  all  that 
pasture  ground  called  Horestone,  late  in  the  occupation  of  Thomas  Gibbs,  43  acres, 
and  all  the  enclosed  ground  called  Edmunds  hill  with  the  meadow  belonging,  late  in 
occupation  of  Thomas  Gibbs,  36  +  10  acres,  to  hold  for  seven  years  if  he  remain 
parson  for  so  long,  paying  yearly  one  peppercorn.  And  John  Smith  grants  to  Sir 
William  all  tithes  great  and  small,  rates  and  lieus  of  tithes,  oblations  and  obventions, 
due  to  him  as  parson  in  respect  of  any  lands  whereof  Sir  William  is  owner. 

John  Smith.     In  the  presence  of  Bryan  Janson,  Wm.  Cowley,  John  Burgis. 

I  may  say  here  that  Horestone  does  not  need  to  be  written  Whorestone,  as  it 
often  is.  It  means  a  field  in  which  there  was  a  boundary  stone,  from  the  Saxon 
word  for  boundary.  Probably  this  particular  stone  would  mark  the  boundary  between 
Ladbroke  and  Hodnell. 

At  different  times  there  have  been  valuations  of  church  property  throughout 
the  land.  We  may  look  and  see  what  light  they  throw.  There  was  a  valuation  made 
in  A.D.  1292,  generally  known  as  Taxatio  Ecclesiastica  of  Pope  Nicholas  IV.  Its 
object  was  to  guide  the  tax  collector  when  the  clergy  were  taxed.  It  valued  the 
church  property  of  Ladbroke  at  ;£io,  so  that  when  the  clergy  had  to  pay  a  tax  of  a 
tenth  the  rector  would  have  to  pay  £i. 

In  A.D.  1340  king  Edward  III  was  granted  a  ninth  of  all  corn,  wool  and  lambs. 
To  assess  the  ninths  an  enquiry  was  held  known  as  Inquisitio  Nonarum.  In  order 
to  assess  the  ninths  it  was  necessary  to  set  down  the  value  of  what  the  church  had. 
The  assessors  declared  that  the  church  of  Ladbroke  was  valued  at  15  marks  (/.  e.  £10 
as  above),  and  that  the  tithe  of  hay  with  offerings,  oblations  and  small  tythes  were 
worth  yearly  two  marks,  of  which  the  demesne  land  of  the  church  with  hay  adjacent 
was  worth  one  mark. 

In  A.D.  1535  a  new  valuation  was  made  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  one  of  Pope 
Nicholas  IV.  This  is  known  as  Valor  Ecclesiasticus  of  Henry  VIII.  It  tells  us  that 
Sir  (dominus)  Thomas  Barret  was  then  rector.  And  the  value  of  the  land  called 
glebeland,  and  of  the  tithe  of  corn  and  hay,  and  of  other  tithes,  oblations  and 
spiritual  emoluments,  was  yearly  ^13  ..  10  ..  o,  besides  95.  ..  6d.  allocated  for  procura- 
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tions  and  synodals  payable  to  the  archdeacon.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  new  valuation 
was  higher  than  the  old  one,  so  that  the  king's  tax  of  a  tenth  would  be  27  shillings 
instead  of  20  shillings.  I  dont  know  whether  Mr.  Barret  protested  against  the 
injustice  of  this  rise  in  his  assessment  and  withdrew  all  his  subscriptions.  None  of 
these  valuations  give  the  acreage  of  the  glebe  land,  but  the  probability  is  that  in 
1535  it  consisted  of  those  37  acres  on  the  Banbury  road  as  in  the  map  of  1639  and 
as  till  the  exchange  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Those  37  acres  look  very  much  like 
a  yardland  or  virgate. 

Of  the  fabric  of  the  church  I  will  say  nothing,  not  having  made  the  necessary 
examination  of  it  nor  of  early  wills  that  might  throw  light  upon  it.  It  must  be 
enough  to  say  that  I  believe  there  are  slight  remains  of  late  Norman  work,  which 
would  tell  of  a  church  earlier  than  A.D.  1200.  But  the  bulk  of  the  present  church  is 
after  that  date.  I  have  already  printed  the  will  of  Leticia,  wife  of  John  de  Lodbroke, 
made  in  Jan.  1308.  She  would  be  buried  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Mary  at  Ladbroke. 
Writing  afar  off  and  with  a  hazy  recollection  of  a  recumbent  figure  in  a  recess  in  the 
south  aisle,  I  hastily  concluded  that  that  south  aisle  was  or  contained  the  chapel  of  St. 
Mary,  and  that  the  recumbent  figure  represented  the  husband  of  Leticia.  (P.  48,  49, 
64.)  But  that  was  all  rubbish.  I  have  since  been  told  that  the  figure  in  the  recess 
represents  a  priest  and  was  dug  up  in  the  nave  near  the  pulpit  during  the  restoration 
of  1876.  And  apparently  the  recess  in  the  wall  of  the  south  aisle  was  then  made  for 
it,  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  being  the  architect.  It  is  difficult  to  write  calmly  of  such  an  act. 
A  recessed  tomb  in  the  wall  of  a  church  proclaims,  I  am  the  tomb  of  him  who  built 
this  church  or  this  part  of  it.  If  then  you  find  a  tomb  and  make  a  recess  for  it  for 
which  it  was  never  meant,  then  you  are  carving  a  lie  in  stone  and  leaving  it  to  be 
told  all  day  and  every  day  to  every  one  who  sees  it.  And  that  is  the  sort  of  thing 
for  which  we  are  often  indebted  to  eminent  architects,  who,  though  they  have  to  deal 
with  historical  buildings,  yet  have  not  got  the  smallest  atom  of  historical  spirit  within 
them.  I  print  below  a  list  of  the  rectors  of  Ladbroke,  and  there  should  be  no 
difficulty  in  fitting  this  stone  figure  to  one  of  them,  possibly  to  one  who  was  a 
member  of  the  de  Lodbroke  family.  Where  the  chapel  of  St.  Mary  was  does  not 
appear. 

I  give  two  illustrations  of  the  church  from  photographs  taken  by  Mrs.  (Patience) 
Palmer-Morewood.  They  will  give  a  general  idea  of  it.  The  zebra-like  stripes  on 
the  tower,  caused  by  alternate  courses  of  two  different  kinds  of  stone,  are  the  same 
as  on  the  north  side  of  the  hall.  The  illustrations  also  show  a  picturesque  old  cottage 
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which  stands  at  the  entrance  into  the  churchyard,  being  the  last  survivor  of  about 
fifteen  cottages,  which  stood  thereabouts  in  rows  when  the  map  of  1639  was  made. 
Though  this  cottage  has  got  nothing  to  do  with  the  church,  yet  as  we  are  there  I  may 
as  well  set  down  what  I  chance  to  know  about  it. 

I  first  see  it  in  1596.  I  have  mentioned  in  the  Throckmorton  chapter  that 
John  Throckmorton  and  Thomas  Thornton  in  1596  bought  from  Sir  William  and 
Robert  Catesby  a  bit  of  their  property  in  Ladbroke.  And  having  bought  it  they 
proceeded  to  cut  it  up  and  sell  it  to  different  people  in  small  lots.  And  the 
Ladbroke  deeds  show  that  on  Aug.  20,  1597,  at  least  thirteen  deeds  were  executed, 
whereby  thirteen  husbandmen  and  labourers  became  the  owners  of  house  and  lands, 
of  course  to  be  held  of  the  manor  but  quite  their  own,  from  which  the  lord  of  the 
manor  could  no  more  move  them  than  they  could  move  him.  At  p.  89,  90,  I  printed 
w 
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abstracts  of  nine  of  those  deeds,  and  at  the  end  of  this  chapter  I  print  four  more 
which  I  had  then  overlooked.  One  of  the  nine  already  printed  (p.  90)  showed 
Roger  Driver,  husbandman,  paying  ^£50  and  becoming  the  owner  of  a  messuage 
with  barn  and  close  of  pasture,  and  a  quarter  and  half  a  quarter  of  a  yardland  in  the 
common  fields,  and  all  arable  lands  thereto  belonging.  That  messuage  was  the  old 
house  still  standing  at  the  entrance  to  the  churchyard,  as  shown  in  the  illustration. 
The  quarter  and  half  quarter  of  a  yardland  would  come  to  15  acres,  if  the  yardland 
be  reckoned  at  40  acres.  In  the  long  deed  of  August  1603  which  settled  the  dispute 
between  Sir  Robert  Dudley  and  the  freeholders  we  see  Roger  Driver  holding  two 
closes,  one  on  each  side  of  Warwick  way,  and  one  of  the  two  abutting  upon  the 
parsonage  ground,  but  the  messuage  is  not  mentioned  (p.  108). 

On  Sept.  3,  1603,  an  indenture  was  executed  between  Sir  Robert  Dudley  of 
Kenelworth  and  Roger  Driver  husbandman,  whereby  Roger  Driver  granted  to  Sir 
Robert  one  piece  of  arable  ground,  4  acres,  lying  between  the  way  which  leadeth  to 
the  house  wherein  Thomas  Throckmorton  now  dwelleth  towards  N.  and  a  close  of 
said  Roger  towards  S.  Of  course  we  know  where  was  the  house  in  which  T.  T.  now 
dwelleth.  The  indenture  is  rather  complicated  and  I  dont  understand  exactly  what 
Driver  got  in  return.  It  is  signed  by  Sir  Robert  in  his  large  clear  hand,  Ro. 
Duddeley,  followed  by  the  mysterious  Co  or  Ce  which  I  have  already  alluded  to  at 
p.  100.  But  Roger  Driver  remained  in  possession  of  his  house  and  about  n  acres. 

In  due  course  it  came  to  Edward  Driver,  son  of  Roger.  It  was  his  in  1639 
when  the  map  was  made,  and  as  the  freeholders  (freeholding  copyholders)  are  there 
set  down  with  the  church  as  a  starting  point,  so  he  being  next  to  the  church  is 
letter  A.  (See  p.  295.) 

In  due  course  Edward  Driver  went  the  way  of  all  flesh,  and  his  son  John 
reigned  in  this  cottage  in  his  stead.  But  on  May  i,  1673,  an  indenture  was  executed 
between  John  Smith,  rector,  John  Driver  yeoman,  and  Thomas  Colberne  of  Southam 
gent  of  the  one  part  and  William  Palmer  of  Ladbroke  esquire  of  the  other  part. 
From  this  it  appears  that  the  cottage  had  been  the  jointure  house  of  Katherine 
Driver,  mother  of  John,  who  was  now  dead.  It  had  been  mortgaged  to  Anthony 
Lane  of  Warwick  glazier,  then  the  mortgage  was  conveyed  to  John  Smith  rector  of 
Ladbroke,  and  then  to  Thomas  Colberne  of  Southam.  And  now  these  three,  John 
Driver,  Smith  and  Colberne,  in  consideration  of  .£100  paid  to  them  by  William 
Palmer,  grant  to  him  for  ever  "  all  that  messuage  or  tenement  abutting  on  the 
"common  street  and  situate  near  the  churchyard,  late  the  inheritance  and  dwelling 
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"  house  of  said  John  Driver  and  now  in  the  occupation  of  Thomas  Smalbone,  with 
"small  croft  or  close  called  the  home  close  adjoining  and  belonging  to  said  messuage, 
"  and  that  other  close  or  toft  on  the  other  side  of  the  same  street  opposite  to  said 
"  messuage  called  Draper's  close." 

Roger  Driver  had  been  described  as  a  husbandman,  John  his  grandson  as 
yeoman.  Both  held  the  same  copyhold  estate  of  the  manor,  and  I  think  the 
difference  between  the  two  terms  is  one  of  degree  rather  than  of  kind.  If  the  grand- 
father had  his  small  copyhold  estate  and  nothing  more,  and  if  the  grandson  had  the 
same  estate  and  leased  other  lands  besides,  the  one  might  be  a  husbandman  and  the 
other  a  yeoman.  And  from  a  list  of  leases  granted  by  Lady  Alice  Dudley  (at  p.  124) 
it  would  seem  that  Edward  Driver  had  leasehold  lands.  I  take  it  that  a  husbandman 
is  a  small  yeoman.  The  difference  between  the  two  is  only  one  of  degree. 

But  to  return  to  church  matters  from  this  digression.  The  extremely  handsome 
silver  gilt  communion  plate,  I  have  already  alluded  to  in  the  chapter  on  Lady  Alice 
Dudley  (p.  121).  I  think  I  have  also  alluded  to  the  first  volume  of  the  parish 
registers,  containing  Baptisms  and  Burials,  1568 — 1762,  Marriages,  1568 — 1720.  It 
is  beautifully  written  all  through,  is  in  perfect  preservation,  has  no  gaps,  and  has 
within  the  last  few  years  been  beautifully  bound  by  the  care  of  Sir  Thomas  Hewett 
K.C.,  whose  ancestors  are  recorded  in  it. 

But  besides  the  usual  parish  registers  there  is  in  the  Ladbroke  church  chest 
another  register  such  as  I  have  never  seen  before,  viz.  a  register  of  persons  buried  in 
woollen  according  to  Act  of  Parliament.  This  Act  was  passed  in  1679  for  the 
encouragement  of  the  woollen  trade.  It  ordered  that  everybody  should  be  buried  in 
woollen  only  under  a  penalty  of  ^5.  And  an  affidavit  (sometimes  in  registers  called 
"  an  after  David  ")  was  to  be  sworn  before  a  J.P.  and  brought  to  the  minister  within 
eight  days,  declaring  that  the  deceased  person  had  been  buried  in  woollen  only.  And 
a  register  was  ordered  to  be  kept  of  persons  so  buried  besides  the  usual  register  of 
burials.  As  the  two  registers  would  be  just  alike  I  expect  that  as  a  general  rule  the 
clergyman  saved  the  expence  of  getting  and  the  trouble  of  keeping  two  registers  by 
entering  the  affidavit  in  the  ordinary  register.  At  any  rate  I  have  looked  into  a  good 
many  parish  chests  and  have  never  seen  this  second  and  special  register  except  here 
at  Ladbroke.  However  there  it  is,  running  from  1678  to  1744. 

From  the  ordinary  register  of  Burials  an  extract  or  two  may  be  given.     I  see  no 
entries  relating  to  the  civil  war. 
1592,  July  22.     Richard  Gulley  a  stranger,  one  that  gathered  for  the  Queens  bench. 
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1596,  Nov.  24.     Richard  Hawkins  feather  dyer,  the  husband  of  Joyce  Hawkins. 

1618,  Oct.  9.     A  stranger  slaine  and  buryed. 

1658,  Feb.  5.     John  Horley  who  dyed  in  ye  field. 

1702,  March  10.     William  Reve  a  stranger,  having  lived  and  kept  school  for  about  half  a  yeare. 

In  the  volume  of  Baptisms  there  is  entered  the  baptism  of  Charles  Misco  Mekilo 
on  Oct.  30,  1715.  Perhaps  someone  may  know  to  what  nationality  this  name  belongs. 
At  this  date  the  owner  of  Ladbroke  was  Charles  Palmer,  about  23  years  of  age,  and 
not  yet  married.  As  that  was  an  age  for  travelling,  and  as  I  do  not  see  any  sign  of 
him  elsewhere,  it  occurs  to  me  that  he  may  have  gone  on  his  travels  and  this  may 
have  been  a  negro  boy  whom  he  brought  home  with  him,  giving  him  his  own  name, 
Charles,  when  he  was  baptized.  At  Thorpe  Morieux  hall  in  Suffolk,  now  a  farmhouse, 
is  a  large  painting  of  about  this  date,  containing  members  of  the  family  that  then 
owned  it,  and  a  negro  boy  with  them,  as  if  it  were  the  fashion  then  for  travellers  to 
bring  home  with  them  a  native  of  the  land  they  had  visited. 

Among  the  marriages  is  this  one  :  I  dont  know  whether  the  bride  is  a  descendant 
of  Thomas  Tredwell  who  was  keeping  one  of  the  Ladbroke  inns,  perhaps  the  White 
Horse,  in  1640  : — 
'1767,  June  1 8.     Rev.  Thomas  Walford  of  Adderbury,  Co.  Oxford,  &  Miss  Anne  Tredwell  of  this 

parish,  a  minor,  with  her  mother's  consent. 

The  inductions  of  the  successive  rectors  are  generally  entered  in  the  register,  as 
will  be  seen  presently.  There  are  a  few  notes  made  by  one  rector  or  another.  One 
on  Lady  Alice  Dudley  I  have  printed  at  p.  121.  These  others  are  of  various  dates. 

The  parish  of  Ladbroke  containing  about  1896  acres  was  enclosed  c.  1598,  45  Elizabeth.  The 
spire  of  Ladbroke  was  repaired  and  newly  pointed,  as  well  as  ye  upper  part  of  the  Tower,  and  ye 
weather  cock  gilded  ye  last  week  in  August  1771.  The  weather  cock  is  42  yards  high. — Chancel 
restored  and  oak  seats  put  there  in  1853.  Lychgate  1884. — 1642,  Monday  in  Easter  week  being 
April  1 1  by  the  joynt  consent  of  the  curate  in  behalf  of  Dr.  Brouncker  the  parson  of  Ladbroke  and 
the  parishioners  then  present,  Henry  Collins  and  Nicholas  Rose  were  lawfully  elected  church- 
wardens of  Ladbrook  for  the  year  of  our  Lord  God  1642.  At  the  same  time  were  chosen  for 
collectors  for  the  poore  Edward  Dryver  and  William  Chebsey.  At  the  same  time  were  chosen 
overseers  for  the  highwayes  William  Cooper  and  Richard  Stanton.  None  contradicting  the  choyers 
abovesaid. — This  book  [Registers  vol.  i]  was  produced  to  Edward  Rawbone  at  the  time  of  his 
examination  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  complainant  in  a  cause  depending  in  Chancery  between 
Walter  Goodfellow  complainant  and  Thomas  Hewitt  and  others  defendants. 

I  had  intended  giving  all  the  tombstone  inscriptions  in  church  and  churchyard, 
but  regret  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  do  so.  I  will  merely  give  here  those  within  the 
church  which  are  given  in  the  second  edition  of  Dugdale,  1730,  some  of  which  can 
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no  longer  be  seen.     How  the  Rayneys  and  Dymocks  got  there  will  be  found  in  the 
last  chapter.     The  communion  table  given  by  Anne  Rayney  is  no  longer  there. 

1.  On  the  frame  of  the  Communion  table  : — In   honorem    Dei   et    memoriam 
mariti  hie  subsepulti  Hanc  mensam  D.  D.  D.  Domina  Anna  Rayney  de  Watergall  A.D. 
M.D.C.C 

2.  On  a  flat  stone  under  it  (now,  JQfJ,  in  the   tower) : — A  pair  of  wings 
empaling  a  chevron  between  three  hammers. — Underneath  lyeth  the  body  of  Edward 
Rayney  late  of  Watergall  in  this  county  esquire,  ye  only  child  of  Sir  John  Rayney  of 
Wrotham  in  Co.  of  Kent  bart.  by  Dame  Frances  his  second  wife,  who  died  Jan.  17 
A.D.  1699  aetatis  suae  58. 

3.  On  another  dose  to   it  the  same  arms  : — Underneath   lyeth   the   body   of 
Anne  Rayney,  wife  of  Edward  Rayney  late  of  Watergall  esq.,  who  departed  this  life 
Dec.  10  A.D.  1703  aetatis  suae  62. 

4.  On  a  brass  plate  (now,  1913,  in  the  tower) : — Here  lyeth  buried  the  body 
of  George  Dymocke  sonne  and  heire  of  Francis    Dymocke  of  Earthington,  Co. 
Warwick,  esq,,  who  died  Nov.  23,  A.D.  1609,  aetatis  suae  23. 

5.  This,  to  Edward  Brounker  rector,  I  have  printed  under  his  name  a  few  pages 
on.     It  is  now  in  the  tower. 

6.  On  a  flat  stone  below  the  rails  of  the  Communion  table : — Here  lyeth  the 
body  of  Edward  Throckmorton  gent [sic] 

Dugdale  gives  three  more  on  flat  stones  below  the  rails  of  the  Communion  table. 
That  of  Henry  Murcott  I  have  printed  at  p.  300,  and  the  other  two,  Gibbs  and 
Smith,  will  be  found  under  the  Rectors. 

ADVOWSON.  The  first  mention  that  I  have  seen  of  the  advowson  is  in  the 
inquisition  post  mortem  of  Roger  de  Quincy,  earl  of  Winchester,  who  died  in  1265. 
(See  p.  32.)  John  de  Lodbroke  held  it  of  him,  so  that  he  (John)  is  the  real  owner, 
and  he  and  his  descendants  present  to  the  rectory.  The  first  rector  in  my  list  is  a 
member  of  the  de  Lodbroke  family,  and  the  nine  rectors  who  follow  are  all  presented 
by  the  de  Lodbrokes.  That  brings  us  to  about  1360,  when  the  de  Lodbrokes  sold  the 
manor  to  the  Catesbies.  The  advowson  went  with  the  manor,  and  the  next  eight 
rectors  were  presented  by  the  Catesbies.  That  brings  us  to  the  battle  of  Bosworth, 
1485,  when  William  Catesby  was  beheaded  and  attainted  for  being  on  the  losing  side. 
His  estate  was  granted  to  Sir  John  Risley,  who  accordingly  presented  a  rector  in 
1506.  Then  the  Catesbies  were  restored  and  made  the  next  four  presentations. 
Three  of  these  four  were  made  by  Anthony  and  Katherine  Throckmorton.  But  that 
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was  because  Katherine  Throckmorton  was  the  widow  of  a  Catesby  and  Ladbroke  was 
a  part  of  her  jointure.  Then  came  Sir  Robert  Dudley  as  lord  of  the  manor,  and  he 
seemed  to  be  anxious  to  appoint  someone,  for  he  tried  to  buy  out  the  rector  whom 
he  found  there.  (See  sub  Inkforbie.)  But  his  time  was  short  and  no  vacancy 
occurred.  After  he  had  left  the  country  and  had  forfeited  his  estate,  one  Edmund 
Tomkins  presented  a  rector  in  1626.  I  presume  that  he  had  bought  one  turn.  The 
one  rector  of  his  appointment,  Richard  Parr,  became  a  bishop,  the  only  bishop  in  the 
list  of  Ladbroke  rectors.  Next  Lady  Alice  Dudley  presented  a  cousin,  Edward 
Brouncker. 

After  that  I  have  not  got  the  names  of  those  who  presented,  but  it  is  clear  from 
various  indentures  that  the  advowson  and  the  manor  went  together.  There  was  an 
exception  in  1657,  when  a  rector  was  inducted  "according  to  an  order  from  above." 
That  must  not  be  taken  to  mean  any  power  higher  than  that  of  the  state.  After  that 
and  till  1808  the  rectors  were  appointed  by  the  successive  heads  of  the  Palmer  family. 
But  Charles  Palmer  who  died  in  1806  left  the  advowson  away  from  the  manor  to  his 
younger  son,  Rev.  Charles  Palmer,  who  appointed  himself  in  1808.  When  he 
resigned  in  1834  he  seems  to  have  sold  the  advowson  to  Mary  Turner,  widow,  of 
Leamington  Priors.  The  Turners  in  1856  sold  it  to  Lieut.-Col.  William  Topham, 
who  commanded  her  Majesty's  corps  of  Gentlemen  at  arms.  The  Tophams  in  1866 
sold  it  to  Rev.  Fred.  Aug.  Vincent,  who  presented  himself.  He  resigned  in  1872 
and  sold  the  advowson  to  Sir  Francis  Shuckburgh,  whose  son,  Sir  George  Shuckburgh, 
sold  it  in  1877  to  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Palmer-Morewood,  when  it  again  became 
united  to  the  manor. 

I  now  give  as  complete  a  list  of  rectors  as  I  can.  It  is  mainly  from  Dugdale 
with  some  additions.  I  give  the  date  of  institution  when  I  know  it  and  by  whom 
presented. 

THE   RECTORS  OF  LADBROKE,    1290  to  1910. 

Ralph  de  Lodbrok,    Till  1298. 

This  is  the  earliest  rector  whom  I  have  come  across.  There  is  no  record  of  his 
institution,  but  his  name  as  parson  of  the  church  of  Lodbrok  occurs  on  a  patent  roll 
in  a  very  long  list  of  clergymen  to  whom  protection  was  granted  in  1297.  I  believe 
that  means  that  he  had  paid  a  tax  of  some  sort.  No  surname  is  here  given  to  him, 
but  I  have  guessed  at  p.  50  that  he  was  Ralph  de  Lodbrok,  a  member  of  the  family 
that  then  owned  the  manor.  This  guess  is  much  more  than  probable.  In  that  case 
he  left  Ladbroke  in  1298  and  became  rector  of  Pyrie,  Co.  Northants.  Bridges' 
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History  of  Northants  mentions  Ralph  Lodbrok  being  appointed  incumbent  of  a  parish 
called  Paveli's  Pery  in  March  1298.  As  John  de  Pavely  now  came  to  Ladbroke,  it 
looks  as  if  this  was  an  exchange  of  rectories  between  the  two. 

John  de  Pavely.     Instituted  April,  1298.    By  John  de  Lodbrok, 

On  March  14,  1300,  John  de  Pavely,  parson  of  the  church  of  Lodbrok, 
acknowledges  that  he  owes  40  marks  to  Master  Ralph  de  Leicester  and  Thomas  de 
Southam  ;  to  be  levied  in  default  of  payment  on  his  lands  and  chattels  in  Cos. 
Warwick  and  Notts.  And  on  Nov.  2,  1302,  he  acknowledges  that  he  owes  53  marks 
to  Master  Robert  de  Leicester  :  to  be  levied  on  his  lands  and  chattels  in  Co.  Berks. 
(C.  C.  R.)  In  making  out  a  history  of  the  Visdelou  family  of  Shotley,  Co.  Suffolk, 
I  have  met  with  the  de  Pavely  family  who  were  somehow  connected  with  them,  and 
had  lands  in  Wiltshire  and  Berkshire. 

William  de  Daleby.    Instituted  Nov.  1303.    By  John  de  Lodbrok. 

Roger  de  Lodbrok.    Instituted  June  1319.    By  Hugh  son  of  John  de  Lodbrok. 

Here  is  another  member  of  the  family  that  owned  the  manor.  I  have  said  all  I 
can  say  about  him  at  p.  51.  Deeds  show  him  still  rector  in  1334.  I  take  him  to 
have  been  a  brother  of  the  above  Ralph,  and  also  a  brother  of  Hugh  who  presented 
him.  Apparently  the  brothers  included  three  rectors  and  a  friar. 

Thomas,  son  of  Henry, 

There  is  no  record  of  his  institution.  But  a  deed  of  Jan.  1322  shows  him  thus 
named,  parson  of  Lodbrok,  putting  John  de  Fleckenho  in  possession  of  half  an  acre 
of  land  in  Lodbrok  field  over  Rodburne  way.  And  another  deed  undated  shows 
Sir  Thomas,  parson  of  Lodbrok,  a  witness  to  a  grant.  (Cat.  A.D.)  This  is  not 
satisfactory,  as  his  predecessor  Roger  was  still  rector  in  1334. 

Roger  de  Clifton,  chaplain.    Instituted  June  1340.    By  Hugh  de  Lodbrok  clerk. 

Apparently  he  died  in  the  year  of  the  Black  Death. 

William  de  Shulton  clerk.    Instituted  June  1349. 
By   Hugh  de  Lodbrok,  rector  of  the  church  of  Blaby. 

He  comes  in  June,  and  within  four  months  he  is  gone  and  another  is  in  his 
place.  And  it  is  the  year  of  the  Black  Death,  which  explains  it. 

Ralph  de  Bereford  clerk.    Instituted  Oct.  1349.    Resigned  1359. 
By  Hugh  de  Lodbrok,  rector  of  the  church  of  Blaby. 

On  the  feast  of  St.  Thomas,  1356,  he  released  all  his  right  in  lands  in 
Farneburgh,  Co.  Warwick.  (C.  C.  R.)  In  Jan.  1359  he  was  presented  to  the  church 
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of  Edi  Weston  in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln,  having  exchanged  with  Peter  Bertilmeu. 
(C.P.  R.) 

Peter  Bartholmew.    Instituted  March,  1359. 
By  Hugh  de  Lodbrok,  rector  of  the  church  of  Blaby. 

As  we  have  seen  he  came  here  from  Edi  Weston  by  exchange. 

William  de  Southam.    Instituted  Sept.  1362.     By  Thomas  de  Lodbrok. 

Two  deeds  of  August  1372  and  Sept.  1375  show  him  still  then  rector  of 
Ladbroke.  (Cat.  A.D.  IV.  8280,  8339.) 

William  Trewman.    Till  1388. 

There  is  no  record  of  his  institution,  but  deeds  of  July  1384,  and  May  1386 
show  him  then  parson  of  Lodbrok  church.  It  is  not  impossible  that  he  should  be 
the  same  man  as  William  de  Southam. 

John  Parker.    Instituted  Feb.  1388.     By  John  de  Catesby. 

The  2nd  ed.  of  Dugdale  describes  him  as  of  Fowleston,  Sarum  diocese. 

William  Broke.    Till  1409. 

There  is  no  record  of  his  institution,  but  he  is  mentioned  in  several  deeds  from 
1402  to  1409  as  parson  of  the  church  of  Ladbroke.  (Cat.  A.D.)  In  Feb.  1409 
licence  was  granted  for  him,  his  brother  John  Broke,  and  John  Barbour  of  Bishops 
Itchington  to  grant  to  the  brethren  and  sisters  of  the  Guild  of  Holy  Trinity,  Coventry, 
a  messuage  in  Coventry.  (C.  P.  R.) 

Nicholas  Derby.    Instituted  July  1,  1409.    Resigned  1413.    By  John  de  Catesby. 

He  stayed  here  till  June  12,  1413,  when  he  was  presented  to  the  vicarage  of 
Nuneaton,  having  exchanged  livings  with  Richard  Morton.  (C.  P.  R.) 

Richard  Morton  chaplain.    Instituted  July  2,  1413.    By  John  de  Catesby. 

The  patent  roll  calls  him  Morton,  but  Dugdale  calls  him  Norton.  I  presume 
that  he  stayed  here  twenty  years. 

John  Grantham.     Instituted  May  4,  1433. 
By  John  Catesby  and  Margaret  his  wife. 

John  Verney.     Instituted  Dec.  20,  1440.    By  William  Catesby. 

There  are  deeds  of  April  1448  and  of  June  1453  showing  him  then  rector  of 
Lodbrok.  I  presume  he  stayed  till  1467. 
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Robert  Catesby.     1467—       By  William  Catesby  miles. 

This  Robert  was,  I  think,  son  of  Sir  William  who  presented  him  by  his  second 
marriage,  my  Gen.  IV  at  p.  69,  and  therefore  half  brother  to  William  Catesby  who 
was  beheaded  after  the  battle  of  Bosworth  in  1485.  In  1475,  May  30,  there  was  a 
general  pardon  which  included  Robert  Catesby,  late  of  Newenham,  Co.  Northants, 
chaplain,  alias  late  parson  of  the  church  of  All  Saints,  Lodbroke,  alias  late  of 
Redford,  Co.  Bedford,  alias  late  of  Hereford.  (C.  P.  R.)  Alias  of  course  only  means 
at  another  time,  and  I  presume  that  these  four  successive  addresses  run  backwards, 
Hereford  being  the  first.  Hereford  may  be  accounted  for  by  his  mother  being  of 
Herefordshire.  From  Mr.  Hennessy's  Succession  of  the  London  Clergy  I  learn  that 
there  was  a  Robert  Catesby  rector  of  St.  Martin's,  Ludgate,  from  Oct.  1487  till  his 
death  in  1506.  As  there  was  an  institution  to  the  rectory  of  Ladbroke  in  1506,  it 
looks  as  if  these  two  Roberts  were  the  same  man  holding  Ladbroke  and  the  London 
parish  together. 

William  Darley.     Instituted  May  1,  1506.     By  John  Rysley  miles, 

Sir  John  Risley  who  presents  is  he  to  whom  Ladbroke  had  been  granted  after 
the  attainder  of  William  Catesby  who  fell  after  Bosworth. 

Thomas  Barret.    Instituted  May  26,  1529.    By  Richard  Catesby  gen. 

He  was  rector  when  the  new  ecclesiastical  valuation  was  made  in  1535. 

Robert  Lancashire  cler.     Instituted  Feb.  20,  1553.    Died  1564. 
By  Anthony  Throgmorton  of  Co.  Oxford  &  Catharine  his  wife. 

The  Throgmortons  presented  because  Ladbroke  was  a  part  of  Catharine's 
jointure.  She  had  been  the  wife  of  William  Catesby  who  died  before  his  father,  Sir 
Richard.  Parish  registers  have  now  begun,  and  therefore  there  is  a  little  more  light 
than  there  was.  An  entry  tells  us  that  Robert  Lacashyre  rector  of  Lodbroocke  was 
buried  in  the  chancel  on  April  18,  1564. 

Thomas  Williams  cler.    Instituted  April  23,  1564. 
By  Anthony  and  Catharine  Throgmorton. 

Between  1569  and  1580  he  had  these  seven  children  baptized  at  Ladbroke,  viz. 
Mary,  Sarah,  Agnes,  Mary,  Thomas,  Elizabeth,  Hugh.  Between  1569  and  1582 
these  four  of  them  were  buried,  viz.  the  two  Maries,  Elizabeth  and  Hugh.  The 
rector  was  not  buried  here  himself ;  and  as  William  Johnson  was  curate  as  early  as 
J577>  I  presume  that  he  was  a  pluralist. 
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Roger  Inkforbie  S.  T.  B.    Instituted  June  5,  1582, 
By  Anthony  and  Catharine  Throckmorton. 

Here  we  have  a  wise  man  from  the  east.  From  Foster's  Alumni  Oxonienses  I 
learn  that  he  was  a  son  of  Andrew  Inkforbie,  of  Ipswich,  merchant.  He  was  a  demy 
of  Magdalen  Coll.,  Oxford,  1560 — 67,  fellow  1567 — 78.  From  my  own  "  Suffolk  in 
1524  "  I  learn  that  there  was  a  Thomas  Ingforbie  in  that  year  living  at  Harkstead 
about  8  miles  from  Ipswich,  rated  in  goods  to  a  subsidy  at  ^4  ..  10  ..  o.  Roger,  who 
became  D.D.  in  1597,  held  also  with  Ladbroke  the  rectory  of  Stanlake,  Co.  Oxford. 
He  baptized  a  daughter,  Elizabeth,  at  Ladbroke  in  Aug.  1584,  and  buried  her  in 
Oct.  1584.  As  the  registers  throw  no  more  light  on  him,  and  as  a  curate  named 
William  Johnson  is  mentioned  at  about  this  time,  I  imagine  that  he  resided  at 
Stanlake.  I  find  among  Ladbroke  documents  at  Alfreton  these  articles  of  agreement 
between  him  and  Sir  Robert  Dudley,  showing  that  Sir  Robert  wanted  to  get  rid  of 
him  and  appoint  someone  else.  But  I  think  he  remained  till  his  death. 

Articles  of  agreement  indented  made  between  Sir  Robert  Duddeley  of  Kenelworth  castle  alias 
Killingworth  knight  of  the  one  part  and  Roger  Inkforbye  doctor  of  devynitie  &  rector  of  the  parish 
church  of  Ladbrook  on  the  other  part  the  last  day  of  Sept.  1598,  40  Eliz. 

Imprimis,  agreed  that  Sir  R.  D.  shall  before  the  end  of  Candlemas  term  next  make  to  Roger  I. 
such  good  security  as  by  Thomas  Chamberlayne  of  Grays  Inn  Esq.  and  Edward  Barker  of  London 
Esq.  shall  be  jointly  devised  for  the  true  payment  of  one  annuity  of  £100  to  said  Roger  or  his 
assigns  for  his  life  at  the  mansion  house  or  rectory  of  said  Roger  at  Stanlack,  Co.  Oxon,  or  until  such 
time  as  Sir  R.  D.  shall  at  his  own  costs  and  charges  have  procured  for  said  Roger  some  benefice 
well  worth  clerely  to  said  Roger  to  be  rented  ;£ioo  by  the  year,  and  whereunto  said  Roger  shall  be 
lawfully  presented,  instituted  and  inducted  without  sute  in  law  or  danger  of ...(?)  or  ..  (?)  title, 
whereby  said  Roger  may  from  there  lawfully  be  removed.  And  if  it  fall  out  that  such  benefice  shall 
be  above  20  miles  distant  from  Stanlack  aforesaid,  then  it  is  agreed  that  Sir  R.  D.  shall  at  his  own 
charge  procure  said  Roger  a  sufficient  dispensation  for  the  same.  Said  yearly  annuity  to  be  paid  at 
the  place  aforesaid  at  two  usual  feasts  in  the  year,  i.  e.  the  Annunciation  of  our  lady  and  St.  Michael 
the  archangel  by  equal  portions,  the  first  payment  to  be  made  at  the  feast  of  the  Annunciation  of  our 
Lady  next  ensuing. 

Item  said  Roger  upon  such  security  making  for  payment  of  said  annuity  will  absolutely,  fully 
and  wholly  surrender  and  make  full  resignation  of  the  rectory  or  parsonage  of  Ladbrooke  unto  Sir 
R.  D.  patron  thereof,  or  heirs  or  assigns,  with  all  the  tithes,  glebe  lands,  rights,  members  and 
appertenances  thereunto  belonging. 

Item  Sir  R.  D.  shall  so  accept  the  same  and  discharge  said  Roger  of  dilapidations  of  chancel 
and  all  other  edifices  to  said  rectory  belonging. 

Item  agreed  that  the  charge  of  institution,  induction  and  first  fruits  shall  be  at  Mr.  Inckforbyes 
own  charges. 

Sealed  &  sined  in  the  presence  of  Thomas  Gytts,  William  Johnsonne,  George  Gosse,  per  me 
Ro.  Inkforbye,  Rector  de  Ladbrooke. 
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One  of  the  witnesses,  William  Johnson,  seems  to  have  been  curate  here  for  a 
good  many  years,  as  he  was  here  in  1577  and  still  here  in  1605.  In  1605  Thomas 
Colman  was  curate  here,  and  in  1619  Edward  Langley. 

Richard  Parr  S,  T.  B.      Instituted  Aug.  25,  1626.    Resigned    1629. 
By  Edmund  Tomkins  gent. 

Here  we  have  a  future  bishop.  From  Foster's  Alumni  Oxonienses  I  learn  that 
he  was  of  Co.  Lancaster  pleb.  He  matriculated  at  Oxford,  Brasenose  Coll.,  in 
Nov.  1609,  aged  17  years,  and  became  D.D.  in  1634.  He  went  from  Ladbroke  in 
1629  to  the  rectory  of  Eccleston,  Co.  Lancaster,  and  from  1635  till  his  death  in  1643 
he  was  bishop  of  the  Isle  of  Man. 

I  see  no  sign  of  him  in  the  Ladbroke  registers.  In  Nov.  1624  he  took  out  a 
licence  to  marry  Elizabeth  Raymond  of  Peckham,  Surrey,  spinster,  aged  30,  daughter 
of  Thomas  Raymond  of  Guildford,  clerk.  He  is  described  as  of  St.  John  Zachary, 
London,  clerk,  bachelor,  aged  34.  (Foster's  London  Marr.  Lie.) 

Edward  Brouncker  S.  T.  P.    Instituted  Feb.  5,  1629.    Died  1642. 
By  Dame  Alice  Dudley. 

He  was  second  son  of  Sir  Henry  Brouncker  knight,  of  Melksham,  Wilts.  He 
matriculated  at  Oxford,  St.  Edmunds  hall,  in  July  1603  aged  14  ;  fellow  of  Wadham 
Coll.  1613 — 1621  ;  D.D.  in  1620.  (Al.  Ox.)  Mr.  Foster  says  that  he  was  chaplain 
to  the  king,  vicar  of  Cropredy,  Co.  Oxford,  1619,  rector  of  Eccleston,  1627,  (see 
above  sub  Parr)  before  coming  to  Ladbroke.  This  looks  as  if  he  had  exchanged  with 
Richard  Parr.  He  matriculated  at  Oxford  on  the  same  day  as  his  eldest  brother 
William,  who  in  1645  was  created  Viscount  Brouncker  in  the  Irish  peerage.  Their 
mother  was  a  Leigh  of  Newenham,  Co.  Warwick,  cousin  of  the  Leighs  of  Stoneleigh, 
which  accounts  for  Edward  being  presented  to  Ladbroke  by  Lady  Alice  Dudley. 
Another  brother  (I  presume)  was  Henry,  who  brought  a  daughter  to  be  baptized  in 
his  brother's  church  ;  for  the  Ladbroke  register  of  Baptisms  has  this  entry  : — 

1631,  Jan.  17.     Katharine  daughter  of  Mr.  Henry  Brouncker  and  Allagonda  his  wife. 

Edward  Brouncker  was  evidently  a  resident  rector,  as  these  two  entries  in  the 
Ladbroke  register  of  burials  show  : — 

1638,  Sept.  28.     Joane  Curtise  servant  to  Dr.  Brouncker. 

1639,  Oct.  30.     Nicholas  Hamon  servant  to  Dr.  Brouncker. 

But  a  memorandum  about  the  Easter  Monday  vestry  meeting  on  April  n,  1642, 
shows  that  there  was  then  a  curate.  Possibly  he  had  a  long  illness  before  his  death. 
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I  imagine  that  he  was  not  married.  He  died  in  June  1642  aged  53  years.  This 
entry  is  in  the  Ladbroke  register  of  burials  : — 

1642,  June  9.     Edward  Brouncker,  Dr.  of  Divinity,  rector. 

A  flat  stone  which  is  now  in  the  tower  of  Ladbroke  church  has  a  brass  plate 
with  this  shield  and  inscription.  The  tower  being  horribly  dark  I  must  take  it  from 
Dugdale : — 

Arms :  Six  roundells  with  a  crescent,  on  a  chief  crenelle  a  lozenge  charged  with 
a  cross  patee. 

Edwardi  Brounkeri  memorise  sacrum,  S.  TH.  Doctoris,  filii  Henrici  Brounkeri 
eq.  aurati  natu  secundi,  et  hujus  ecclesise  rectoris  dignissimi,  moerens  posuit 
Catherina  soror. 

Sacros  Brounckeri  cineres  haec  continet  urna, 

Nee  mage  Divinas  terra  recondit  opes. 
At  sincera  Fides,  Pia  mens,  Prudentia  fortis, 
Justicia  Astraeae,  Coelica  templa  petunt. 
Obiit  June  7  A.D.  1642,  aet.  53. 

Thomas  Gibbs.     1642-1657. 

This  memorandum  is  in  the  Ladbroke  parish  register  : — 

1642.  On  Saturday  June  18  Thomas  Gibbs  Mr  of  Arts  was  inducted  into  the  Rectory  of 
Ladbrook  church. 

Here  we  have  a  native  or  very  nearly  a  native,  for  he  had  been  born  at  Watergall. 
This  entry  in  the  Ladbroke  register  of  baptisms  refers  to  him  : — 

1600,  April  29.     Thomas  Gybbes  son  of  Thomas  and  Margaret  Gybbes  of  Watergall  gent. 

He  was  the  second  son  of  Thomas  Gibbs.  Margaret  his  mother  was  one  of  the 
three  daughters  and  co-heiresses  of  William  Wilkes.  Her  first  husband  had  been 
Francis  Dymoke,  her  second  was  Thomas  Gibbs.  Of  the  three  co-heiresses,  one  had 
carried  Ascot  to  her  husband  Sir  William  Kingsmill,  another  had  carried  Hodnell  to 
her  husband  Sir  Erasmus  Dryden,  and  Margaret  carried  Watergall  to  her  husband 
Thomas  Gibbs,  whose  second  son  Thomas  becomes  rector  of  Ladbroke.  Further 
particulars  of  these  families  will  be  found  in  the  last  chapter  of  this  volume. 
Edward,  the  elder  brother  of  this  rector,  is  he  who  talked  to  Dugdale  and  gave  him 
information.  (See  next  chapter.) 

As  Thomas  Gibbs  was  a  M.A.  he  must  have  gone  to  the  University,  but  I 
cannot  find  him  in  Mr.  Foster's  Alumni  Oxonienses.  Perhaps  he  went  to  Cam- 
bridge, which  has  had  nobody  to  do  for  it  what  that  miracle  of  industry,  the  late  Mr. 
Foster,  did  for  Oxford. 
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I  dont  know  anything  about  him,  but  as  he  kept  his  place  through  the  troublous 
times  I  infer  that  he  was  not  a  very  stiff  high  churchman.  Two  children  come  into 
the  register  of  baptisms,  viz.  Mary  on  Dec.  26,  1651,  and  Thomas  on  Aug.  12,  1654. 
Both  survived  him.  His  wife's  name  was  Mary.  Then  comes  this  entry  in  the 
register  of  burials  : — 

1657,  Sept.  2.     Mr.  Thomas  Gibbs,  rector  of  Ladbroke. 

Dugdale  gives  a  flat  stone  with  this  inscription  as  being  below  the  rails  of  the 
Communion  table.  It  is  not  there  now,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  anywhere  else  in 
the  church. 

Here  lieth  the  body  of  Thomas  Gibes,  batchellor  of  divinity,  late  rector  of  Ladbrook,  professor 
of  the  sacred  word  of  God,  who  departed  this  life  Sept.  2,  1657,  leaving  issue  by  Mary  his  wife 
Mary  Gibes  and  Thomas  Gibes. 

John  Smith  M.A.     Instituted  Jan.  3,  1657/8.    Died  1705. 

This  memorandum  is  in  the  Ladbroke  register  : — 

Mem.  that  John  Smith  M.A.  was  on  Jan.  3,  1657,  being  Sunday,  according  to  an  order  from 
above  bearing  date  Dec.  30  in  the  year  above  mentioned  inducted  into  the  rectory  of  the  parish 
church  of  Ladbrooke. 

In  this  memorandum,  "from  above"  means  not  quite  the  greatest  possible 
height,  but  the  Commonwealth.  It  may  therefore  be  assumed  that  he,  like  his 
predecessor,  was  not  a  very  stiff  high  churchman.  As  he  survived  the  St. 
Bartholomew's  day  of  1662  it  may  also  be  assumed  that  he  was  not  a  very  stiff  low 
churchman.  John  Smiths  are  so  very  numerous  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  he  is 
among  the  many  others  who  matriculated  at  Oxford. 

His  wife's  name  was  Anne.  Between  Feb.  1663  and  March  1680  these  nine 
children  were  born  to  them  :  Anne,  Mary,  Jane,  John,  Elizabeth,  Thomas,  Thomas, 
John,  William.  Of  these,  John,  Elizabeth,  Thomas,  Thomas,  were  buried  before 
1686.  William,  I  think,  married  and  settled  down  in  Ladbroke,  and  possibly  his 
descendants  are  in  the  neighbourhood  now.  Judith,  wife  of  William,  was  buried  in 
Dec.  1714. 

After  holding  office  for  forty-seven  years  he  died  at  the  end  of  1705.  These 
entries  are  in  the  Ladbroke  registers : — 

1705,  Dec.  15.     Mr.  John  Smith,  rector,  buried. 

1706,  July  31.     Mrs.  Anne  Smith  widow  of  Mr.  John  Smith  late  rector,  buried. 
1710,  March  21.     Mary  dau.  of  Mr.  William  Smith  &  Judith  his  wife,  baptized. 
1725,  Dec.  14.     Mrs.  Judith  Smith  buried. 
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Dugdale  gives  this  inscription  as  being  on  a  flat  stone  below  the  rails  of  the 
Communion  table.  I  dont  think  it  is  anywhere  in  the  church  now,  such  is  the  regard 
shown  to  memorials  of  the  dead. 

M.  S.  Johannis  Smith  A.M.  et  hujus  ecclesise  rector  dignissimus.  Obiit  Dec.  13  natus  annos 
circiter  octuaginta  A.D.  1705.  Anna  conjux  fidissima  [sic]  obiit  July  28  A.D.  1706. 

Walter  Goodfellow.     Instituted  March  1706.    Died  1744. 
By  William  Palmer  arm. 

This  memorandum  is  in  the  Ladbroke  parish  register : — 
Mem.  Walter  Goodfellow  M.A.  was  inducted  into  ye  parish  church  of  Ladbrook  March  24,  1705. 

We  have  already  seen  the  parents  of  this  rector  at  p.  153.  Christopher 
Goodfellow,  a  lawyer,  married  Dorothy  Palmer,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Palmer,  and 
Walter  was  one  of  their  long  family.  So  he  was  nephew  to  the  patron  of  the  living 
who  presented  him.  I  suppose  he  went  to  Eton,  as  he  was  afterwards  a  fellow  of 
King's  Coll.,  Cambridge,  B.A.  1693. 

On  June  7,  1720,  he  was  married  at  Ladbroke  to  Dorothy  Palmer,  his  first 
cousin,  the  eldest  of  the  three  children  of  William  and  Mary  (Skrimsher)  Palmer 
(p.  178).  Apparently  there  were  no  children  of  this  marriage. 

These  two  entries  in  the  Ladbroke  register  of  burials  tell  the  rest : — 

1741,  July  2.     Dorothy  wife  of  Walter  Goodfellow  rector. 

1744,  March  5.     Walter  Goodfellow  rector.     [This  is  1745.] 

I  see  no  memorial  to  them  in  Ladbroke  church,  and  there  is  now  no  Dugdale 
to  record  what  has  been  taken  away. 

John  Devie  M.A.     Instituted  Oct.  1745.     Died  1746. 

This  memorandum  is  in  the  Ladbroke  parish  register : — 

Mem  :  John  Devie  M.A.  was  inducted  into  the  rectory  of  Ladbrooke  Oct.  30,  1745. 

I  presume  that  he  is  the  John  Devey,  son  of  Robert  Devey  of  Pattingham,  Co. 
Stafford,  gent,  who  matriculated  at  Oxford,  Pembroke  Coll.,  in  Feb.  1719  aged  16. 
(Foster's  Al.  Ox.)  There  is  no  one  else  in  the  Oxford  or  Cambridge  lists  who  will 
fit.  His  stay  was  short.  "  I  was  not  much  surprised  at  the  news  of  Mr.  Devy's 
death,  knowing  how  infirm  he  was."  So  says  Letter  No.  10,  at  p.  223.  The 
registers  can  tell  the  rest. 

1746,  Oct.  7.     John  Devie  rector.  1748,  Feb.  2.     Mrs.  Devie. 

Thomas  Williams.     1747-1789. 

This  memorandum  is  in  the  Ladbroke  register : — 

Mem.  Thomas  Williams  was  inducted  into  the  rectory  of  Ladbrooke  March  4,  1746  [1746/7],  by 
Thomas  Williams,  vicar  of  Napton. 
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I  dont  know  anything  about  him  nor  whether  related  to  his  namesake  at  Napton. 
He  and  Elizabeth  his  wife  had  two  children  baptized  at  Ladbroke,  viz.  Elizabeth  in 
Dec.  1749,  and  Charles  in  Oct.  1754. 

His  portrait  now  hangs  at  Ladbroke  rectory.  Dr.  Durham  tells  me  he  found  it 
there.  He  also  found  a  portrait  believed  to  be  that  of  his  wife,  but  in  a  hopeless 
condition.  The  parish  register  of  burials  must  tell  the  rest. 

1773,  June  18.     Elizabeth  wife  of  Rev.  Mr.  Williams,  rector  of  this  parish. 

1789,  Nov.  ii.     Rev.  Thomas  Williams  rector. 

On  the  south  side  of  Ladbroke  church  is  a  marble  mural  monument  to  Thomas 
Williams,  rector  for  42  years,  who  died  Nov.  n,  1789,  aged  72.  Elizabeth  his  wife 
lies  near  him. 

Henry  Case,     1789-1808  (resigned). 

Here  we  have  another  wise  man  from  the  east.  He  was  a  son  of  Henry  Case 
of  Mildenhall  in  Suffolk,  solicitor,  who  belonged  to  a  Norfolk  family.  He  went  to 
the  Grammar  school  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  and  was  admitted  to  Christ's  Coll., 
Cambridge,  in  July  1764  aged  15  years.  B.A,  1769,  M.A.  1772.  I  dont  know 
anything  more  of  him  till  he  was  presented  to  Ladbroke  at  the  end  of  1789.  In  his 
portrait  he  does  not  look  as  if  he  had  ever  been  a  very  hard  worked  curate,  and  there 
is  no  sign  of  his  ever  having  resided  at  Ladbroke.  At  p.  201  I  have  printed  a  letter 
from  him  to  Charles  Palmer  in  reply  to  Palmer's  letter  asking  him  to  act  as  the  high 
sheriff's  chaplain.  On  Feb.  7,  1793,  he  was  married  at  Ladbroke  to  Ellen  Morewood, 
widow  of  George  Morewood  of  Alfreton  hall,  who  was  sister  to  Charles  Palmer's  wife. 
At  his  marriage  he  took  his  wife's  name,  and  signed  the  register  as  Henry  Case 
Morewood,  though  he  had  been  entered  as  Henry  Case.  He  died  at  Alfreton  in 
June  1825  aged  78  years,  and  was  buried  there. 

There  are  now  at  Alfreton  a  number  of  drawings  by  Henry  Bunbury,  the 
caricaturist.  As  Case  and  Bunbury  were  of  exactly  the  same  age,  and  both  belonged 
to  Mildenhall,  and  both  went  to  Bury  Grammar  School,  and  were  both  more  or  less 
artistic,  it  is  likely  that  a  friendship  was  struck  up  between  them,  which  may  account 
for  the  drawings  being  at  Alfreton. 

Charles  Palmer.     1808—1834  (resigned).     By  himself. 

As  his  father  had  left  him  the  advowson  I  assume  that  he  was  presented  by 
himself.  I  need  not  say  more  of  him  than  I  have  already  said  at  p.  205.  He  moved 
to  Lighthorne  in  1834,  and  died  there  in  1871. 
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Arthur  Turner.     1834—1856  (resigned). 

From  an  indenture  of  June  1834  I  gather  that  Charles  Palmer  sold  the  advowson 
to  Mary  Turner  of  Leamington  Priors,  widow.  Arthur  was  the  second  son  of 
Abraham  Turner  of  Marylebone,  London,  arm.,  and  he  matriculated  at  Oxford, 
Exeter  Coll.,  in  May  1821,  aged  19.  (Foster's  Al.  Ox.)  He  seems  to  have  resigned 
Ladbroke  in  1856.  A  mural  tablet  in  the  chancel  of  Ladbroke  church  says  that  he 
was  rector  for  25  years,  and  that  he  died  on  Nov.  25,  1879,  aged  77  years,  and  was 
buried  at  St.  Helens,  Isle  of  Wight.  It  also  commemorates  his  son,  Arthur  Holden 
Turner,  late  of  28th  and  8th  regiments,  who  died  at  Leamington  in  May  1873  aged 
34,  and  was  buried  at  Old  Milverton,  Co.  Warwick.  I  do  not  think  that  the  tablet 
was  correct  in  giving  him  25  years  here. 

Edward  Charles  Topham.     1856—1866. 

From  an  indenture  (not  examined)  of  Aug.  1856  I  gather  that  the  last  rector  sold 
the  advowson  to  William  Topham  of  St.  James  Place,  Westminster,  Lieut. -Col. 
commanding  her  Majesty's  Hon.  Corps  of  Gentlemen  at  arms,  and  John  Topham  of 
Middleham,  North  Riding,  by  whom  I  suppose  Edward  Charles  Topham  was 
presented.  He  was  not  buried  at  Ladbroke. 

Frederick  Augustus  Vincent  B.D.     1866—1872  (resigned). 

From  an  indenture  (not  examined)  of  Sept.  1866  I  gather  that  the  above  Sir 
William  Topham  and  John  Topham  sold  the  advowson  to  Rev.  Fred.  Aug.  Vincent 
of  Castle  House,  Co.  Stafford,  who  presented  himself.  He  was  of  Dublin  University, 
B.A.  1842,  B.D.  1852.  He  was  Perp.  Curate  of  St.  Mathew's,  Jersey,  1842—47; 
Classical  master  at  Leamington  College  1847 — 51  >  Master  of  Batley  Grammar 
School  1851—60;  Vicar  of  St.  Chad's,  Co,  Stafford,  1860—66;  and  of  Ladbroke 
and  Radborne  1866 — 72.  He  resigned  Ladbroke  and  from  1872  to  1888  was  rector 
of  Elsted  in  Sussex.  He  was  afterwards  living  in  Jersey,  and  I  think  died  between 
1892  and  1896. 

Errington  John  Richard.     1872—1882. 

Presented  by  Sir  Francis  Shuckburgh,  who  in  Jan.  1872  had  bought  the 
advowson  from  Rev.  Fred.  Aug.  Vincent.  He  was  third  son  of  George  Henry 
Errington  of  Westerfield,  Suffolk,  and  of  other  places  at  other  times.  He  matriculated 
at  Oxford,  Worcester  Coll.,  in  April  1827  aged  18.  From  1850  to  1872  he  was  vicar 
of  Ashbourne,  and  from  1872  till  his  death  rector  of  Ladbroke.  He  married  in  1860 
Charlotte  Georgiana  Amelia,  daughter  of  Sir  Francis  Shuckburgh.  Two  of  four  sons 
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are  living  and  one  daughter.     He  died  in  Oct.  1882  and  was  buried  at  Ladbroke. 
Mrs.  Errington  died  in  June  1902  aged  73,  being  also  buried  at  Ladbroke. 

John  Charles  Hall  Deacon,     1882—1899  (resigned). 

Presented  by  Charles  Palmer-Morewood,  who  in  Oct.  1877  had  bought  the 
advowson  from  Sir  George  Shuckburgh.  He  was  son  of  John  Thomas  Deacon  of 
Grymesdyke,  Bucks.  Scholar  of  Queen's  Coll.,  Cambridge,  26th  Wrangler  1848. 
Vicar  of  Alfreton  1856 — 1883.  He  was  presented  to  Ladbroke  in  Oct.  1882  and 
instituted  in  1883,  as  also  to  Radborne.  He  resigned  in  1899  and  died  in  Feb.  1901 
aged  75,  being  buried  at  Alfreton.  By  his  marriage  to  Marion  youngest  daughter  of 
Timothy  Bourne  of  Liverpool  and  Haugh,  Co.  Lincoln,  he  had  one  son  and  three 
daughters,  all  living  except  one  daughter. 

James  Samuel  William  Durham  D.D.  1900— 
Presented  by  Charles  Palmer-Morewood. 

Son  of  James  Andrew  Durham  Esq.  of  Elm  Lodge,  Hampton  on  Thames. 
Trin.  Coll.,  Dublin,  B.A.  1874,  D.D.  1890.  Mr.  Durham  has  held  the  livings  of 
Chaffcombe,  Somerset,  1888—1894,  Holy  Trinity,  Winchester,  1894—1896,  Wootton, 
Berks,  1898 — 99.  I  should  say  that  Mr.  Durham  and  several  of  his  immediate 
predecessors  have  also  been  rectors  of  Radborne.  (See  Radborne  chapter.) 

APPENDIX.  These  are  the  four  indentures  of  Aug.  20,  1597,  alluded  to  at 
p.  330,  and  accidentally  omitted  at  p.  89,  90.  All  are  exactly  alike  in  form,  and 
what  is  said  of  the  nine  already  printed  applies  to  these. 

George  Cowper,  blacksmyth.  House  called  the  smythes  forge  with  backside 
adjoining ;  and  half  of  one  close  of  pasture  between  the  Queen's  high  way  on  E  and 
brige  close  on  W ;  and  quarter  of  a  yardland  some  tyme  parte  of  two  yardlands  of 
Richard  Ward  ;  and  all  lands,  commons  etc.  thereto  appertaining.  ^43  ..  6  ..  8. 

William  Belt,  husbandman.  Messuage,  close  of  pasture  adjoining,  and  one 
quarter  of  yardland  ;  and  all  lands  etc.  ^"33  ..  6  ..  8. 

Robert  Edmunds  of  Southam,  yeoman.  Barn  in  Ladbroke  between  the  Queens 
highway  on  E,  tenement  of  William  Bett  on  W,  and  Mackneys  close  on  N ;  and 
Hyndes  close  between  the  Queens  highway  on  N  and  a  close  of  William  Chebsey  on 
S  :  and  one  yardland  as  now  divided ;  and  all  lands  etc.  200  marks. 

John  Spicer  of  Southam,  mercer.  Close  of  pasture  betwixt  the  rectory  of 
Ladbroke  on  one  side,  highway  called  Hampes  lane  on  south  side,  and  the  common 
fields  of  Ladbroke  on  west  side ;  and  one  yardland  and  half  late  parcel  of  John 
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Hampes  ;  and  barn,  a  pece  of  a  yard  and  a  close  adjoining  as  now  divided  between 
the  ground  of  Thomas  Throckmorton  the  elder  gent  and  the  way  leading  to  the 
house  of  said  Thomas  on  N  and  the  close  of  Roger  Driver  on  S ;  and  all  that  yard- 
land  in  the  fields  of  Ladbroke  some  time  of  said  Roger  Driver ;  and  all  lands  etc. 
500  marks. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 


RADBORNE  AND   ITS   RECTORS. 


The  old  mediaeval  theologians  had  a  theory  that  you  could  be  better  than  you 
need  be,  or  at  any  rate  that  you  could  perform  more  good  works  than  were  necessary, 
which  surplus  works  they  called  works  of  supererrogation.  In  adding  these  last 
chapters  I  am  better  than  I  need  be  and  am  performing  a  work  of  supererrogation. 
For  the  four  places  which  they  deal  with  are  in  no  sense  a  part  of  Ladbroke. 
Neither  civilly  nor  ecclesiastically  have  they  got  any  part  or  lot  in  it,  nor  it  in  them. 
They  are  not  hamlets  of  the  parish  nor  members  of  the  manor.  The  title  of  iny 
book  in  no  way  commits  me  to  saying  a  word  about  them.  Why  then  do  it  ? 

Because  the  places  are  very  curious  places  in  their  circumstances  and  in  what 
their  circumstances  have  brought  them  to.  You  may  go  through  whole  counties  and 
not  find  anything  quite  like  them.  And  being  close  to  Ladbroke  and  in  some  ways 
a  little  mixed  up  with  it,  I  could  not  help  often  meeting  with  them  when  only  looking 
for  Ladbroke.  And  having  to  choose  between  throwing  my  notes  on  them  unused 
into  the  wastepaper  basket  and  putting  them  into  these  extra  chapters,  I  have 
chosen  the  extra  chapters.  I  shall  set  down  my  rough  notes  and  the  conclusions 
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that  I  have  come  to,  possibly  all  wrong,  and  make  use  of  Dugdale  to  weave  them 
together  and  fill  up  gaps  between  them. 

First  what  are  these  four  places  ?  Their  names  are  Radborne,  Hodnell,  Ascot 
and  Watergall.  They  are  all  looked  upon  as  extraparochial,  neither  parishes  in 
themselves  nor  belonging  to  any  other  parish  ;  or  rather  not  parishes  in  themselves 
except  so  far  as  not  belonging  to  any  other  parish  compels  them  to  be  parishes,  as 
otherwise  they  would  pay  no  rates.  Lewis'  Topographical  Dictionary,  1849,  makes  a 
a  distinction,  which  I  suppose  is  not  an  accidental  one,  between  Radborne  and 
the  others.  It  calls  Radborne  an  extraparochial  district,  and  the  other  three  extra- 
parochial  liberties. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  that  Radborne  has  no  business  to  be  called  extraparochial 
at  all,  whether  district  or  liberty.  It  is  a  parish.  It  is  just  as  much  a  parish  as  any 
other  parish  in  England.  In  all  the  ecclesiastical  valuations  that  have  taken  place 
from  1292  onwards  it  appears  as  a  parish  among  parishes.  In  what  is  known  as  the 
Valuation  of  Pope  Nicholas  IV,  A.D.  1292,  it  is  amongst  "small  benefices  below 
10  marks  and  above  6  marks."  Its  taxable  value  was  set  down  as  ^5.  In  the 
Valuation  of  Henry  VIII,  A.D.  1535,  "the  parish  church"  of  Rodborne  is  valued  at 
£4  ..  17  ..  2,  Thomas  Palmer  being  rector  and  Richard  Catesby  esquire  patron.  In 
Bacon's  Liber  Regis,  1786,  is  contained  a  valuation  of  all  benefices  now  charged  with 
payment  of  first  fruits  and  tenths  or  lately  discharged  on  account  of  smallness  of 
income.  Rodborne  is  set  down  as  a  rectory,  discharged.  I  shall  presently  give  a 
list  of  the  rectors  of  Radborne  from  1417  onwards.  Rectors  are  still  duly 
instituted  to  Radborne  and  receive  the  emoluments  of  their  office.  And  there- 
fore I  take  it  that  Radborne  is  as  much  a  parish  and  a  rectory  as  any  other  in 
England,  and  to  describe  it  as  extraparochial  is  quite  wrong.  The  mere  fact  of  the 
people  having  partly  and  the  steeple  having  wholly  disappeared  is  not  enough  to  make 
it  cease  to  be  what  it  has  been.  Once  a  parish  always  a  parish  till  legally  declared 
otherwise,  no  matter  what  happens  to  people  or  steeple. 

With  regard  to  Hodnell,  I  have  seen  no  signs  of  its  ever  having  been  a  full 
parish  in  the  ecclesiastical  sense,  nor  can  any  rectors  be  seen.  It  was  a  chapelry 
served  by  Nuneaton  as  long  as  Nuneaton  nunnery  went  on.  But  when  the  nunnery 
came  to  an  end,  of  course  they  could  no  longer  go  on  serving  it.  Its  being  extra- 
parochial  is  clearly  the  lesult  of  the  monastic  system  coming  to  an  end,  and  nothing 
in  this  case  being  put  in  its  place.  Watergall  and  Ascot  are,  as  I  believe,  members 
or  parts  of  Hodnell. 
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RODBORNE,    RADBURNE. 

In  mediaeval  times  it  was  always  written  Rodborne,  of  late  years  always 
Radburne.  Mr.  Duignan  in  his  Warwickshire  Place-Names  derives  it  from  the  Saxon 
word  for  reed,  /'.  e.  a  reedy  burn  or  stream.  What  Domesday  says  about  it  I  have 
taken  with  Ladbroke  in  Chapter  I,  and  so  need  say  no  more  about  that.  But  looking 
to  see  who  were  the  great  men  who  held  it  in  chief  or  direct  of  the  king  in  the  days 
between  Domesday  and  the  wars  of  the  roses,  one  sees  that  it  occurs  in  these  three 
inquisitions  post  mortem  : 

(1)  In  that  of  William  Mauduit,  earl  of  Warwick,  1268,  half  a  knight's  fee  in 
Rodborne  is  held  under  him  by  William  de  Arden. 

(2)  In  that  of  Guy  de  Beauchamp,  earl  of  Warwick,  1315,  one  tenth  of  a  knight's 
fee  in  Rodborne  is  held  under  him  by  William  de  Rodborne. 

(3)  In  that  of  Thomas  de  Beauchamp,  earl  of  Warwick,  1401,  one  tenth  of  a 
knight's  fee  in  Rodborne  is  among  his  possessions. 

So  much  for  the  tenants  in  chief.  With  regard  to  the  family  who  held  it  of 
them,  de  Arden  and  de  Rodborne,  Dugdale  has  shown  that  the  de  Ardens  were  the 
descendants  of  Thurkil  of  Warwick.  We  have  already  seen  (p.  36)  that  Thurkill  of 
Warwick  was  a  Saxon  who  did  not  lose  his  possessions  at  the  time  of  the  Norman 
conquest.  This  made  Mr.  E.  A.  Freeman,  the  historian  of  the  Norman  conquest, 
speak  of  him  with  contempt.  He  ought  to  have  lost  them.  He  ought  not  to  have 
accepted  the  foreign  conqueror  for  the  sake  of  keeping  them.  But  later  on  most  of 
his  lands  went  away  from  his  line,  though  that  line  continued  under  the  name  of 
de  Arden.  The  branch  of  the  Ardens  which  had  Rodborne  was  called  de  Rodborne. 
So  that  William  de  Arden  in  the  inquisition  of  1268  and  William  de  Rodborne  in 
that  of  1315  are  of  the  same  family,  probably  father  and  son. 

The  de  Ardens  or  de  Rodbornes,  whichever  we  like  to  call  them,  or  both, 
de  Arden  de  Rodborne,  as  sometimes  described  in  deeds  (Cat.  A.D.),  continued  to 
hold  Radborne  for  about  a  hundred  years  after  the  inquisition  of  1268.  And  during 
that  time  they  were  great  benefactors  to  Combe  abbey  and  to  other  religious  houses. 
The  abbey,  says  Dugdale,  having  had  lands  in  Radborne  granted  to  it  by  William  de 
Arden,  and  his  son  and  his  grandson,  obtained  privileges  here,  such  as  holding  a 
court  leet,  assize  of  bread  and  beer,  and  having  a  gallows.  This  last  privilege  was  no 
doubt  a  very  valuable  and  useful  one.  Dugdale  also  says  that  William  de  Arden 
granted  Rodborne  church  with  one  yardland  (about  35  acres)  to  the  nuns  of 
Kenwood.  The  last  of  this  family  that  I  have  happened  to  notice  in  connection 
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with  Rodborne  is  John  son  of  William  de  Rodborne  of  Co.  Warwick.  On  Aug.  12, 
1347,  pardon  was  granted  at  Calais  to  him  amongst  many  others  for  good  service  in 
the  war  with  France.  (C.  P.  R.)  He  had  probably  committed  a  murder  or  some 
other  crime  in  England,  and  then  worked  out  his  punishment  by  serving  in  king 
Edward's  French  wars  and  killing  several  Frenchmen. 

In  the  case  of  Ladbroke,  we  have  seen  the  de  Lodbrokes  making  way  for  the 
Catesbies  in  about  the  middle  of  the  long  reign  of  Edward  III.  In  the  case  of 
Radborne,  we  see  the  de  Ardens  or  de  Rodbornes  making  way  for  the  same  Catesbies 
at  about  the  same  time.  In  the  Catalogue  of  Ancient  Deeds  in  the  P.  R.  O.  this 
deed  is  calendared  ;  John  Catesby  to  whom  the  grant  was  made  is  my  No.  II  in  the 
Catesby  chapter  ;  his  wife  Emma  de  Crawnford  was  the  heiress  of  Ashby  Legers : — 

William  de  Arderne  of  Radbourne  grants  to  John  son  of  William  de  Catesby  the  homages  and 
services  of  the  prior  of  Coventry,  the  abbot  of  Combe,  the  prioress  of  Hynewode,  and  Thomas  le 
Rous  and  Ellen  his  wife,  for  lands  and  tenements  which  they  hold  of  grantor  in  Rodborne  by 
Southam.  Thursday  before  the  Nativity  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  43  Edward  III  [1369]. 

It  appears  from  this  deed  that  the  de  Ardens  had  made  grants  of  lands  in 
Rodburne  to  the  priory  of  Coventry  as  well  as  to  the  religious  houses  of  Combe  and 
Kenwood.  I  will  come  to  that  presently. 

Henwood,  Heanwode  or  Hynewode,  Co.  Warwick,  had  a  small  Benedictine 
monastery  founded  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  To  it  William  de  Arden  had  granted 
Rodborne  church  with  a  yardland.  There  are  one  or  two  deeds  in  the  Cat.  A.D. 
showing  a  connection  between  Henwood  and  Rodborne. 

Margaret,  prioress  of  Henewode,  grants  to  William  de  Farneborou  and  Agnes  his  wife  for 
their  lives  a  messuage  with  house  in  Rodburne.  Monday  after  S.S.  Peter  &  Paul,  8  Edward  III, 
[1347]. 

Avice  late  wife  of  William  de  Ardern  of  Rodburn  releases  to  the  prioress  and  convent  of 
Hynewde  her  right  in  the  name  of  dower  in  all  the  land  which  her  said  husband  gave  to  God  and 
the  church  of  St.  Margaret  of  Hynewde,  paying  her  for  life  12  pence. 

This  last  is  not  dated,  and  I  am  not  sure  which  of  the  two  successive  Williams 
is  meant.  But  long  before  the  Reformation  the  priory  of  Henwood  had  made  over 
the  church  of  Rodborne  to  the  Catesbies,  for  as  early  as  1417  the  Catesbies  began  to 
present  to  the  rectory  and  continued  to  do  so.  This  will  be  seen  in  the  list  of 
rectors  which  1  print  further  on. 

The  monks  of  Combe  also  parted  with  what  they  had  in  Rodborne  to  the 
Catesbies.  Dugdale  says  that  in  1481  they  gave  up  what  they  had,  known  as  the 
manor  of  Radborne  grange,  to  William,  son  and  heir  of  Sir  William  Catesby.  This 
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would  be  that  William  who  four  years  later  was  taken  at  Bosworth,  executed  and 
attainted. 

In  the  Cat.  A.  D.  in  the  P.  R.  O.  are  these  two  documents  : — 

Acquittance  by  William  Whittyngton,  abbot  of  Combe,  for  100  shillings  received  from  William 
Catisby  knight  for  one  year's  farm  of  all  the  lands  in  Rodburn,  Hodenhull  and  Ascote  lately  leased 
by  said  abbot  to  said  Catisby,  Oct.  12,  16  Edward  IV  [1476]. 

Letter  of  attorney  by  William  Catesby  esquire  son  and  heir  of  William  Catisby  knight, 
authorizing  John  Spencer  to  receive  seizin  from  the  abbot  of  Combe  of  the  manor  called  Rodburne 
grange  and  of  lands  &  tenements  in  Rodburn,  Hodenhulle  and  Ascote,  Oct.  4,  21  Edward  IV  [1481], 

After  the  attainder  of  William  Catesby  in  1485  Radburne,  like  Ladbroke,  was 
granted  to  Sir  John  Risley.  At  Sir  John's  death  in  1512  Ladbroke  returned  to  the 
Catesbies,  but  I  am  not  clear  as  to  Radburn.  Joan,  widow  of  Sir  John  Risley, 
married  (2)  Sir  Christopher  Garneys  knight.  There  was  some  dispute  about  her 
dower.  On  March  2,  1515,  Christopher  and  Johane  his  wife,  late  the  wife  of  Sir 
John  Risley  knight,  bound  themselves  in  ^300  to  stand  to  the  award  of  two 
Serjeants  at  law  between  them  of  the  one  part  and  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  and  John 
Spencer  of  the  other  part  touching  the  dower  claimed  for  Johane  of  the  manors  of 
Rodborne,  Ascot,  Lodbroke,  Bischoppeston,  which  were  late  of  Sir  John  Risley  and 
before  that  of  William  Catesby,  (A.  13,  262).  Apparently  Joan  Garneys,  late  Risley, 
got  something  by  the  award,  as  this  next  deed  shows  : — 

On  Sept.  26,  1529,  Elizabeth  Lucy  widow  and  John  Cole,  sub-dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal, 
executors  of  Sir  Thorras  Lucy  knight,  assign  to  Thomas  Emson  esquire  for  rent  of  40  marks  their 
interest  in  the  manors  and  common  of  pasture  for  280  sheep  in  Byshopiston,  Lodbrok  and  Rodburn, 
which  Christopher  and  Joan  Garnish  recovered  upon  a  writ  of  dower  and  granted  on  June  5,  1516, 
to  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  and  John  Spencer,  and  which  accrued  to  Thomas  Lucy  as  survivor  (A.  12,  192). 

Most  of  these  people  we  have  already  met  in  this  volume.  Elizabeth  Lucy  was 
an  Empson  by  birth,  and  had  married  (i)  George  Catesby,  and  (2)  Sir  Thomas 
Lucy,  grandfather  of  Justice  Shallow. 

The  inquisition  p.  m.  of  George  Catesby  held  in  1512  does  not  show  very  clearly 
what  happened  to  the  manor  of  Rodborne  after  the  death  of  Sir  John  Risley. 
(See  p.  78.)  It  gives  its  yearly  value  as  ^56  ..  o  ..  8J.  It  says  that  William  Catesby 
who  was  attainted  had  had  it,  and  that  then  Sir  John  Risley  had  it,  and  that  then 
apparently  it  came  back  to  the  Catesbies.  But  it  is  not  very  clear,  and  it  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  inquisition  of  Sir  Richard  Catesby,  1553.  At  any  rate  the  advowson 
came  back  to  the  Catesbies,  for  we  see  some  member  or  other  of  that  family 
continuing  to  present  till  1573  inclusive.  And  they  had  some  land  in  the  parish,  as 
we  see  from  documents  printed  at  p.  79 — 81.  Amongst  other  lands  in  Rodborne 
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they  had  the  great  field  and  London  field,  concerning  which  there  are  several  deeds. 
One,  dated  May  2,  1579,  is  a  receipt  by  William  Grant  of  Ladbroke  gent  for  ^80 
from  Moses  Mills  yeoman  for  Anthony  Throckmorton,  for  half  a  years  rent  of  the 
great  field  of  Rodborne  and  London  field.  Signed  by  Anthony  and  Nicholas 
Throckmorton  and  Ralph  Bishop.  (C.  S.  P.)  It  was  a  part  of  the  dower  of 
Katherine  Catesby,  Anthony  Throckmorton's  wife. 

Probably  Dugdale  had  good  reason  for  saying  that  in  1555  it  was  "granted"  to 
Thomas  Wilkes,  merchant  of  the  Staple.  He  died  in  1558,  and  under  Hodnell  I 
will  give  some  account  of  his  wjll.  William  Wilkes,  his  brother  and  heir,  succeeded 
him,  and  died  in  Sept.  1573.  Robert,  son  and  heir  of  William  Wilkes,  died  in  July 
1577,  aged  about  16  years.  His  three  sisters  were  his  heirs,  whom  I  will  leave  for 
the  present  and  come  and  fetch  presently. 

There  remains  to  see  what  befell  that  part  of  Radborne  which  belonged  to  the 
priory  of  Coventry,  and  which  was  called  Little  Radborne.  Dugdale  says  that  after 
the  dissolution  it  was  granted  to  Henry  Goodere  of  Polesworth  and  Clement 
Throgmorton  esquires.  Goodyere  released  it  to  Throgmorton,  who  in  1573  sold  it  to 
William  Catesby  of  Ashby  Legers.  In  1600  Robert  Catesby  and  other  feoffees  sold 
it  to  Ranulf  Crew  esq.,  afterwards  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  whose  grandson, 
John  Crew,  sold  it  in  1650  to  Sir  John  Dryden.  It  remained  with  the  Drydens  till 
about  1730,  when  it  was  sold  to  Ralph  Sneyd  of  Co.  Stafford,  of  whom  and  of  the 
Drydens  more  presently. 

I  will  now  give  a  list  of  the  rectors  of  Radborne,  for  which  I  am  mainly  indebted 
to  Dugdale.  I  may  say  that  the  only  visible  remnants  of  Radborne  church  are  the 
corbels  built  into  the  porch  of  Ladbroke  church.  They  were  brought  from 
Radborne  about  thirty  years  ago.  How  long  the  church  has  been  down  I  dont 
know.  Dugdale  says  that  there  would  seem  to  have  been  no  church  standing  in 
1535,  the  date  of  the  Valuation  of  Henry  VIII.  But  I  do  not  see  that  the  valuation 
throws  any  light  upon  the  church.  It  says  that  the  parish  church  in  Rodborne  is 
worth  in  pence  counted  out  to  the  rector  and  paid  yearly  through  the  hands  of 
Richard  Catesby  esquire  patron  ^4  ..  17  ..  2  over  and  beyond  95.  ..  6d.  paid  yearly 
to  the  archdeacon  for  procurations  and  synodals.  There  is  nothing  one  way  or  the 
other  as  to  the  church.  I  have  examined  the  ground  and  think  it  is  clear  where 
the  church  stood.  A  moated  site  adjoins  it.  The  30  acres  which  once  belonged  to 
the  church  are  not  mentioned  in  1535,  and  perhaps  that  is  why  Dugdale  thought  the 
church  was  not  then  standing.  The  present  emoluments  consist  of  about  £20  a  year 
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from  tithe.  For  the  last  hundred  years  I  think  that  all  the  rectors  of  Ladbroke  have 
been  rectors  of  Radborne,  though  the  two  churches  are  not  united  and  the  patrons 
are  different.  Till  lately  there  used  to  be  a  service  once  a  year  in  a  field  at 
Radborne,  conducted  by  the  rector  of  Radborne  and  Ladbroke. 

RECTORS     OF     RADBORNE. 
April  27,  1417.    John  Steward,  chaplain.    By  John  Catesby  arm. 

He  is  named  in  several  deeds  in  and  about  1424.     Cat.  A.D. 

Nov.  22,  1431.    John  Watson  presbiter.    By  John  Catesby  arm. 

In  the  Cat.  of  Ancient  Deeds  are  several  Catesby  deeds  in  which  he  is  a  party 
as  rector  of  Radborne  from  1437  to  1453. 

April  16,  1462.    John  Atkins  presbiter. 

May  24,  1527.    Thomas  Palmer  chaplain. 

By  William  Spenser  miles,  keeper  and  guardian  of  Richard  Catesby,  son  and 
heir  of  George  Catesby.  One  or  two  Ancient  Deeds  in  P.  R.  O.  speak  of  him  as 
somehow  related  to  the  Catesbies,  but  I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  was 
related  to  the  Palmers  who  afterwards  came  to  Ladbroke. 

Jan.  20,  1540.    Robert  Holme  chaplain. 
By  Venerabilis  vir  Richard  Catesby  arm. 

I  have  already  noted  this  curious  description  of  the  patron,  who  was  only  a  little 
over  30,  being  a  minor  at  the  last  presentation,  and  was  not  an  archdeacon.  Among 
the  State  Papers  is  the  receipt  by  Robert  Holmes,  parson  of  Rodburne,  for 
£i  ..  13  ..  4  from  Dame  Elizabeth  Catesby,  widow  of  Sir  Richard,  for  one  years  rent 
of  the  tithe  of  her  jointure  at  Rodburne.  Dated  June  30,  1553.  (C.  S.  P.) 

July  20,  1573.    Thomas  Thackham  M.A. 
By  Henry  Philips  arm.  &  Domina  Eliz.  Catesby  uxor  ejus. 

He  was  probably  B.A.  1543,  Fellow  of  All  Souls.  (Foster's  Al.  Ox.)  The 
patroness  was  second  or  third  wife  of  the  venerable  Sir  Richard  Catesby,  who 
survived  him  and  made  ano.ther  marriage.  Radborne  was  a  part  of  her  dower. 

Dec.   16,   1573.     Qryffin  Lloyd.    By  Edward  Onley  arm. 
June  17,  1622.    Robert  Meakin.     By  Ranulf  Crew. 

March  6,  1625.    Simon  Venables.    By  Sir  Ranulf  Crew,  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Pleas,  and  Thomas  Wilbraham  jure  Elizabeth  his  wife. 
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Jan.  4,  1626.    William  Fowler. 
By  Peter  Collingwood  from  the  grant  of  German  Poole  miles. 

This  rector  is  given  in  the  second  edition  of  Dugdale,  but  I  strongly  suspect 
him  to  be  an  error.  There  is  a  Radbourne  in  Derbyshire,  and  the  Pooles  or  Poles 
are  a  Derbyshire  family,  and  so  probably  William  Fowler's  parish  was  not  this  one 
but  that  one. 

Oct.  29,  1634.    Edward  Lawrence. 

Nov.  22,  1645.    John  Morton. 
By  John  Dryden  of  Chesterton,  Co.  Hunts. 

-  Dr.  Brittain. 

His  name  is  only  got  from  the  record  of  his  successor's  institution,  in  which  the 
living  is  said  to  be  vacant  per  mortem  Doct.  Brittain.  The  nearest  approach  to  a 
Doctor  Brittain  that  I  can  find  is  Jasper  Brittain,  son  of  John  Brittain  of  Worcester 
(city)  pleb.,  who  matriculated  at  Oxford  in  June,  1623,  aged  18,  B.D.  1640,  vicar  of 
White  Ladies  Aston  1635 —  .  (Foster's  Al.  Ox.) 

May  18,  1676.    Richard  Old.    By  Robert  North  arm. 

He  matriculated  at  Oxford,  serviens,  Christchurch,  in  Oct.  1657,  B.D.  1678. 
Died  Dec.  1692,  buried  in  Christchurch  cathedral.  (Foster's  Al.  Ox.) 

April  10,  1693.    Jeremias  Thompson. 
By  Henry  Lilly,  James  Taylor,  fiduciarii  (trustees)  prenobilis  Tr.  D.  North. 

Son  of  William  Thompson,  rector  of  Shepton  Mallet,  Somerset.  Matriculated 
at  Oxford,  Trin.  Coll.,  in  Nov.  1686,  aged  18.  Also  vicar  of  Shotteswell,  Co. 
Warwick,  in  1690,  where  he  died  in  1713  aged  46.  (Foster's  Al.  Ox.) 

Feb.  27,  1713.    Richard  Hollier.    By  Ralph  Sneyd  arm. 

He  matriculated  at  Oxford,  Magdalen  Coll.,  in  May  1694,  son  of  a  clerk.  He 
was  also  vicar  of  Colwich,  Co.  Staff.  (Foster's  Al.  Ox.) 

I  have  not  got  the  presentations  to  Radborne  after  this.  But  at  the  present 
moment  the  rector  of  Ladbroke  is  also  rector  of  Radborne,  as  were  his  immediate 
predecessors,  Mr.  Deacon  and  others. 
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CHAPTER     XXXI. 

HODNELL. 

TILL    THOMAS    WILKES    AND    THE  THREE   SISTERS. 


N.J3.  Hodnell  includes  Ascot  and   Water  gall. 

HODENHELLE,  HODENHULLE,  HODNELL.  The  second  part  of  this 
name  certainly  means  hill,  and  the  hill  is  there  to  account  for  it.  The  first  part  is 
probably  from  the  name  of  a  Saxon  to  whom  the  hill  belonged.  Hoda  is  given  as 
the  name  of  a  Saxon  in  Searle's  Onomasticon  Anglo-Saxonicum.  In  Birch's 
Cartularium  Saxonicum,  No.  899  is  a  grant  of  land  at  Ashbury,  Co.  Berks,  in  the 
year  953.  One  of  the  boundaries  of  the  land  granted  is  Hodan  low,  /.  e.  Hoda's 
mound.  So  perhaps  in  Hodnell  we  have  the  hill  of  that  same  Hoda  or  of  another 
man  of  the  same  name.  Mr.  Duignan  says  that  there  is  also  a  Saxon  personal  name, 
Heoden,  from  which  Hodnell  might  come.  The  spelling  Hedenelle,  which  I  find 
in  the  Valuation  of  1292,  perhaps  slightly  favours  Heoden.  But  one  meets  with  it 
more  often  as  Hodenhelle. 

The  Domesday  and  mediaeval  Hodnell  included  Ascot  and  Watergall.  Of  this 
I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt.  And  from  failing  to  perceive  this  the  editor  of  the 
Victoria  History  of  Warwickshire  took  Hodnell  to  be  smaller  than  it  was,  and  there- 
fore supposed  its  assessment  in  Domesday  to  be  an  extraordinarily  severe  one.  But 
really  it  was  a  very  light  one,  and  Hodnell  might  almost  be  called  upon  to-day  to  pay 
arrears  of  taxation  due  to  William  the  Conqueror.  But  I  have  now  done  with 
Domesday  and  start  about  a  hundred  years  after  it. 

First,  who  were  its  chief  lords  or  tenants  in  chief?  It  was  held  of  the  king  in 
chief  by  the  successive  earls  of  Warwick.  In  the  inquisitions  held  after  their  deaths 
it  appears  among  their  vast  possessions.  In  the  inquisition  of  William  Mauduyt,  earl 
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of  Warwick,  held  in  Jan.  1268,  we  see  one  fifth  of  a  knight's  fee  at  Hodenhull  held 
of  him  by  John  Gormund.  In  that  of  Guy  de  Beauchamp,  earl  of  Warwick,  held  in 
Aug.  1315,  we  see  one  fifth  of  a  knight's  fee  at  Hodenhulle  Gormund  held  of  him 
by  Richard  Gormond,  and  one  sixth  of  a  knight's  fee  at  Schiten  Hodenhulle  held  of 
him  by  the  abbot  of  Combe.  In  that  of  Thomas  de  Beauchamp,  earl  of  Warwick, 
1401,  we  see  one  fifth  of  a  knight's  fee  at  Hodenhull  Gormund,  one  sixth  of  a  knight's 
fee  at  Schiten  Hodenhull,  and  one  fourth  of  a  knight's  fee  at  Hodenhull  Brus.  In 
that  of  Margaret,  widow  of  Thomas  de  Beauchamp,  1407,  we  see  something  held  of 
her  at  Hodenhull  Bruyz. 

In  another  class  of  documents,  viz.  assessments  for  feudal  aids,  we  see  in  1316 
the  prior  of  Eton  (/.  e.  Nuneaton)  set  down  as  the  lord  of  Hodenhulle  with  its 
members  ;  and  in  1428  we  see  a  quarter  of  a  knight's  fee  in  olde  Hodenhull  formerly 
(nuper)  belonging  to  Simon  Gormund. 

From  these  inquisitions  and  assessments  we  see  how  things  were  from  about 
1250  to  about  1400.  Hodnell  was  held  under  its  chief  lords,  the  earls  of  Warwick, 
in  several  portions,  each  portion  being  named  from  the  family  that  held  it  under  the 
earls  or  from  some  other  circumstance.  There  was  a  portion  held  by  the  Gormund 
family  and  therefore  known  as  Hodenhull  Gormund.  There  was  a  portion  held  by 
the  abbot  of  Combe,  which  for  some  reason  or  other  was  known  as  Schiten 
Hodenhulle.  I  have  a  vague  idea  that  schiten  is  from  an  old  word  meaning  some- 
thing sliced  off.  There  was  another  part  known  as  Hodenhull  Bruyz  or  Brus  from  a 
family  that  had  held  it.  There  was  also  Hodenhull  Oshere  so  called  from  the  man 
who  held  it,  and  there  was  olde  Hodenhull.  Those  are  five  names,  but  two  of  them 
may  belong  to  the  same  portion.  Looking  at  Hodnell  to-day  one  can  see  three 
portions  very  distinctly,  viz.  Hodnell  proper,  Ascot  and  Watergall.  I  should  like  to 
identify  the  old  portions,  but  with  such  information  as  I  have  I  find  I  cannot  do 
more  than  make  guesses  as  likely  to  be  wrong  as  right.  I  therefore  forbear  to  make 
them.  But  olde  Hodenhull  must  surely  represent  the  hill  of  Hoda,  what  we  may 
call  Hodnell  proper  as  distinguished  from  its  members  or  outlying  parts,  the  only 
part  which  is  known  as  Hodnell  to-day.  And  as  olde  Hodenhull  was  held  by  Simon 
Gormund  one  might  suppose  that  it  was  the  same  as  Hodenhull  Gormund.  That 
seems  to  throw  Schiten  Hodenhulle  to  Watergall,  or  perhaps  to  what  is  now  known 
as  Wills  Pasture.  I  will  set  down  what  I  see  of  the  Gormund  family. 

John  Gormund  was  holding  Hodenhull  Gormund  in  1268,  and  Richard 
Gormund  in  1315.  Richard  was  alive  in  1330.  (Cat.  A. D.  11991.)  I  think 
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Dugdale  somewhere  calls  him  Michael,  but  that  must  be  a  misreading  of  Richard. 
One  cannot  give  Simon  an  exact  date.  In  1428  he  late  (nuper)  held  olde  Hodenhull. 
But  late  may  mean  anything  from  ten  years  ago  to  a  hundred.  After  Richard 
Gormund,  Hodenhull  Gormund  seems  to  have  passed  to  Robert  Burnel  and  Christian 
his  wife,  she  being  a  daughter  of  Richard  Gormund.  These  four  deeds  from  the 
Cat.  A.D.  show  the  Burnels  at  Hodenhull : — 

May  3,  1317.  Robert  Burnel,  lord  of  Hodenhulle,  grants  to  William  Houmfray  of  Hodenhulle, 
Agnes  his  wife  and  William  his  son,  a  messuage  and  land  in  Hodenhulle.  Wednesday  after  Invention 
of  Holy  Cross,  10  Edward  II.  (B.  1575.) 

July,  1342.  Christian,  late  wife  of  Robert  Burnel  of  Hodenhull,  releases  to  William  de  Catesby 
all  her  right  in  the  meadow  called  le  Bruscroft  in  Hodenhull,  which  said  William  had  by  the  gift  of 
Richard  Geremund  her  father.  Sunday  after  St.  James  the  Apostle,  16  Edward  III.  (A.  7577.) 

July,  1342.  Christian,  late  wife  of  Robert  Burnel  of  Hodenhull,  releases  to  William  de  Catesby 
her  right  in  a  rose  during  a  certain  term  and  rent  of  100  shillings  from  a  meadow  called  le  Bruscroft 
in  Hodenhull.  Coventre,  Sunday  after  St.  James,  16  Edward  III.  (A.  9444.) 

Jan.  1382.  John  Burnel  of  Hodenhull  demises  to  Avice  daughter  of  John  Gilby  of  Warrewyk 
and  to  Henry  and  John  her  sons  for  their  lives  a  messuage  and  land  in  Hodenhull,  which  came  to 
him  by  right  of  inheritance  after  the  death  of  Emma  late  wife  of  John  de  Napton.  Wednesday  after 
St.  Hilary,  5  Richard  II.  (A.  6631.) 

As  Emma  de  Napton  has  just  been  mentioned  and  seems  to  have  been 
interested  in  this  bit  of  Hodnell,  I  give  this  grant  by  her,  which  mentions  several 
names  of  bits  of  ground  in  Hodnell  and  Ascot.  It  is  from  the  Cat.  A.D. : — 

(IV.  A.  7220.)  Emma  widow  of  John  de  Napton  grants  to  William  Umfrey  of  Chirchelalleford 
and  Amice  his  wife  a  messuage,  13  acres  of  land  and  pasture  for  two  great  beasts  (grossa  animalia)  in 
Hodunhulle  and  Astunescote,  the  messuage  lying  in  Astunesccte  by  the  stream  at  the  town's  end  and 
the  land  on  le  Homfurlong,  part  Attewestbrugge,  part  on  le  Longeblachemilde,  part  Attelowewelle, 
part  Atcumtonbrok,  part  in  tothebrok,  part  Attewashe,  part  on  le  Churchehul,  part  on  le  Longe 
Longlond,  part  intothewodeweye,  and  part  on  Alfletdyk  ;  the  pasture  for  said  beasts  being  in 
Ilullemedowe,  with  right  of  way  over  the  grantor's  land  for  said  beasts  to  said  meadow  at  the 
grantee's  pleasure.  Monday  after  All  Saints,  21  Edw.  III.  [1347]. 

(IV.  A.  7498.)     Release  of  above  messuage.     Monday  before  St.  Andrew,  21  Edw.  III. 

It  is  clear  that  in  course  of  time  the  two  religious  houses,  Combe  abbey  and 
Nuneaton  priory,  had  got  between  them  the  bigger  part  of  Hodnell  with  its  members, 
i.  e.  including  Ascot  and  Watergall.  I  imagine  that  Combe  abbey  had  Hodnell 
proper,  and  that  the  nuns  had  Ascot  and  Watergall.  I  conclude  this  from  various 
things,  but  am  not  sure.  The  nuns  had  the  church.  Dugdale  says  that  what  the 
monks  of  Combe  had  was  a  reputed  manor,  for  they  claimed  and  were  allowed  a 
court  leet  and  other  privileges.  Their  manor  consisted  of  6  yardlands  with  48  acres 
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to  the  yardland,  rather  a  large  yardland.  They  did  not  keep  it  till  the  Reformation, 
for  in  or  about  1480  William  Catesby  obtained  it  as  he  had  obtained  Radborne. 
This,  if  true,  would  be  that  William  Catesby  who  fought  at  Bosworth  for  Richard  III 
in  1485  and  was  beheaded  a  few  days  afterwards.  But  though  Dugdale  says  that 
William  Catesby  bought  it,  I  have  some  doubts  about  it,  because  the  Spencers  were 
there. 

5PENSERS.  According  to  Collins'  Peerage  there  was  a  John  Spenser  of 
Hodnell  as  early  as  1473,  who  left  two  sons,  William  and  John. 

William,  the  eldest,  was  of  Rodborne,  and  was  the  father  of  Sir  John,  who  bought 
Wormleighton  in  1506  and  built  a  house  there,  and  was  the  ancestor  of  the  Spensers 
of  Althorp. 

John,  the  younger,  was  of  Hodnell,  made  his  will  in  1486,  desiring  to  be  buried 
in  the  chancel  of  the  parish  church  of  Hodenhull,  and  died  in  1498.  He  entailed 
his  estate  on  his  nephew  John,  son  of  William,  in  default  of  male  issue  of  his  own 
son  Thomas. 

Thomas  succeeded  his  father  John  at  Hodnell,  and  died  and  was  buried  at 
Hodnell  according  to  his  will  in  1531.  I  have  given  an  extract  from  his  will  further 
on  in  the  section  containing  Hodnell  church. 

That  shows  a  John  Spenser  of  Hodnell  till  1498,  and  a  Thomas  from  1498  till 
1531.  But  there  is  something  wrong  somewhere,  for  documents  show  a  John  at 
Hodnell  in  1510  and  1514. 

Among  State  Papers  is  a  pardon  and  release  of  recognizance  of  ^,300  made  by 
John  Spenser  of  Hodnell.  (Brewer's  Henry  VIII.)  This  is  dated  April  29,  1510. 

In  the  Cat.  A.D.,  12,393  A,  is  the  will  of  Joan  Hungerford  of  Charlcote,  Co. 
Warwick,  whose  first  husband  had  been  Edmund  Lucy.  Her  will  is  dated 
March  26,  1514,  and  was  proved  in  the  following  August.  She  leaves 

to  my  gossop  John  Spenser  of  Hodynell  esquier  a  hangyng  of  the 
9  worthies  for  a  hall,  and  to  my  gossop  his  wyff  a  blacke  gowne 
with  coffys  of  blacke  velvett  lyned  with  sattyn  of  Bridges,  and  to 
Dorothy  his  doughter  her  mattens  bocke. 

She  appoints  as  executors  "  my  gossop  John  Spenser  of  Hodynell  esquier  "  and 
"my  sone  Sir  Thomas  Lucy." 

That  shows  clearly  a  John  Spenser  living  in  the  finely-situated  old  house  at 
Hodnell  in  1510,  and  his  hall  shortly  afterwards  adorned  by  a  fine  bit  of  tapestry  with 
a  representation  of  the  nine  worthies. 
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I  must  leave  undecided  (i)  the  question  as  to  whether  the  Spensers  or  the 
Catesbies  bought  the  manor  of  Hodnell  which  had  belonged  to  the  monks  of  Combe, 
and  (2)  the  discrepancy  between  Collins  and  the  documents  just  quoted  as  to  the 
Christian  name  of  the  Spencer  who  owned  Hodnell  in  1510  and  1514.  But  I  do  not 
see  how  Dugdale  can  be  right  in  the  one  case  or  Collins  in  the  other.  John  Spencer 
who  is  mentioned  in  the  above  will  of  Joan  Hungerford  must  I  think  be  the  Sir 
John  of  Wormleighton,  and  his  daughter  Dorothy  who  has  a  "  mattens  bocke " 
must  be  the  Dorothy  Spencer  who  married  Sir  Richard  Catesby  (p.  72,  73).  The 
Spenser  ladies  seem  to  have  been  fond  of  velvet  gowns,  for  we  have  already  seen  at 
p.  99  Lady  Spencer  receiving  a  velvet  gown  from  Sir  Robert  Dudley  when  he  bought 
from  the  Spencers  their  estate  in  Ladbroke.  That  was  in  1598.  The  husband  of 
that  lady  Spencer  would  have  been  great  grandson  to  the  husband  of  this  one.  I 
had  better  show  in  a  pedigree  the  Spensers  wifh  whom  we  have  had  to  do.  I  will 
only  put  in  so  many  as  I  have  had  occasion  to  mention,  and,  as  I  have  said,  there 
seems  to  be  something  wrong  in  it. 

John  Spenser  of  Hodnell  living  in  1473 


William  of  Rodburne  =  Elizabeth  Empson  John  of  Hodnell  died  1498 


Sir  John  of  Wormleighton  =  Isabel  Graunt,  Thomas  of  Hodnell  died  1531 

d.  1522  velvet  cuffs 


Sir  William  =  Suzan  Knightley  Dorothy  =  Sir  Richard  Catesby 

d.  1532 

Sir  John  —  Katharine  Kitson  of  Hengrave,  Suffolk 
d.  1586        I 


sold  Ladbroke  1598 


Sir  John  =  Mary  Catelin,  Katharine  =  Sir  Thomas  Leigh 


had  velvet  gown 


d-  J599 

Katharine  =  Robert  Catesby 
Alice  =  Sir  Robert  Dudley 

Robert,  created  lord  Spenser  =  Margaret  Willoughby 
joined  in  selling  Ladbroke,  died  1627 

These  entries  of  Spensers  are  in  the  Ladbroke  registers.     I  have  not  identified 
them,  but  they  may  belong  to  a  branch  of  the  family  settled  in  one  of  the  houses  in 
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Ladbroke  which  Sir  John  Spencer  and  his  son  Robert  sold  to  Sir  Robert  Dudley  in 
1598.  When  that  Ladbroke  property  was  bought  I  have  not  made  out.  Perhaps  it 
was  monastic  property  bought  after  the  dissolution  of  abbies,  i.e.  after  1539,  or 
perhaps  it  was  bought  before  that.  It  is  clear  that  early  in  the  sixteenth  century  and 
before  it  the  Spencers  were  extracting  wealth  from  the  green  pastures  of  Hodnell  and 
round  about.  Burke's  Peerage,  under  Marlborough,  tells  a  story,  I  suppose  from 
some  contemporary  author,  that  bears  upon  this.  In  a  debate  in  Parliament  in  1621 
the  earl  of  Arundel  told  Robert,  lord  Spenser,  that  when  certain  things  were  done 
his  ancestors  were  keeping  sheep.  To  which  lord  Spenser  promptly  replied,  "  When 
my  ancestors  were  keeping  sheep,  your  lordship's  ancestors  were  plotting  treason." 
This  lord  Spenser  is  that  Robert  who  joined  his  father  in  selling  what  they  had  in 
Ladbroke,  and  whose  mother  received  the  velvet  gown  as  part  of  the  price.  It  is 
clear  that  Hodnell  and  Ladbroke  helped  to  build  Althorp.  These  are  the  entries  : — 

1576,  May  27.     Agnes  daughter  of  John  &  Joyce  Spenser.     Bapt. 

1582,  Jan.  i.     Thomas  son  of  John  &  Joyce  Spenser.     Bapt. 

1593,  Sept.  18.     John  Jamesonne  of  Tyddington  &  Joyce  Spenser  widow.     Married. 

1678,  May  II.     Robert  Spenser  was  buried. 

Moving  on  a  few  years,  somewhere  about  1550  John  Spencer  (coupled  for  some 
reason  or  other  with  Thomas  Brauncefield)  sold  the  manor  of  Hodnell  to  Thomas 
Wilkes,  merchant  of  the  Staple.  Thomas  died  in  1558,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother  and  heir  William  Wilkes.  William  died  in  1573,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Robert  Wilkes.  Robert  died  in  1577  aged  16  years,  and  left  three  sisters  as  his 
co-heiresses.  I  must  drop  them  for  the  moment  and  will  return  to  them  presently. 

We  will  now  see  what  the  nuns  of  Nuneaton  had  at  Hodnell.  They  had  the 
church,  i.  e.  they  were  the  rectors.  The  church  was  annexed  to  the  priory.  There 
are  no  signs  of  their  having  endowed  a  vicar.  Their  possessions  I  identify  (with 
much  uncertainty)  as  Ascot  and  Watergall,  and  therefore  I  will  here  make  a  note  of 
those  two  names. 

ASTENESCOT,  ESTANESCOT,  A5COT.  One  finds  the  first  two  of  these 
three  ways  of  writing  it  in  early  medieval  documents.  The  third  way  has  been  in 
use  for  three  hundred  years  and  more.  Time  has  worn  down  three  syllables  into 
two,  just  as  ringers  wear  down  the  stone  steps  that  lead  into  the  belfry.  But  even 
the  three-syllabled  Astenescot  is  a  little  bit  worn.  In  his  Warwickshire  Place-Names 
Mr.  Duignan  mentions  a  charter,  printed  by  Kemble,  whereby  in  A.D.  991  Oswald, 
bishop  of  Worcester,  granted  land  at  Icenantun  (Bishop's  Itchington)  to  his  "  faithful 
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man  Alfstan."  And  he  concludes  that  the  faithful  man  called  the  land  granted  to 
him  after  his  own  name,  Alfstanescot,  whence  Astanescot,  whence  Ascot.  This 
seems  very  likely,  Ascot  being  right  on  the  Itchington  boundary.  But  Mr.  Duignan 
is  not  correct  in  saying  that  Ascot  is  now  a  hamlet  in  Bishop's  Itchington.  First,  I 
do  not  think  that  it  is  a  hamlet  at  all,  not  in  any  proper  sense  of  the  word  ;  and 
secondly,  it  is  not  in  Itchington  any  more  than  it  is  in  Berwick  on  Tweed. 

WATERQALL.  This  is  derived  by  Mr.  Duignan  from  the  Saxon  equivalent 
of  water — ge — fall,  meaning  water  with  fall.  The  letter  g  represents  the  preposition 
ge  meaning  with.  Mr.  Duignan  refers  to  the  Crawford  Charters  as  mentioning 
waetergefeal  in  the  year  998.  I  have  not  seen  the  name  in  any  documents  earlier 
than  the  sixteenth  century. 

I  have  nothing  to  say  of  Ascot  and  Watergall  before  the  dissolution  of 
monasteries,  but  that  they  belonged  from  an  early  time  to  some  religious  house,  I 
presume  the  nuns  of  Nuneaton,  who  kept  them  till  the  last  moment  of  their  existence, 
i.e.  1539.  Nuns  bushes,  the  name  of  a  field  in  or  near  Ascot,  is  still  a  small  relic  of 
the  nuns  of  Nuneaton.  Watergall  contained  Hodnell  church,  as  we  shall  see 
presently.  Dugdale  says  that  there  was  a  dispute  between  the  monks  of  Combe  and 
the  nuns  of  Nuneaton  as  to  who  should  have  the  tithes.  The  nuns  claimed  them 
because  they  had  the  church,  to  which  tithes  belonged.  That  sounds  reasonable. 
But  the  monks  claimed  them  because  they  had  special  privileges  as  Cistercians. 
Reason  is  great,  but  privilege  is  greater.  However,  the  matter  was  settled  by  a 
compromise,  which  Dugdale  gives  from  the  Combe  register.  I  have  omitted  to  note 
the  date  of  this  compromise. 

Ascot  is  often  called  Chapel  Ascot.  I  have  noticed  in  indentures  that  a 
distinction  is  made  between  the  name  of  the  manor  or  reputed  manor  and  the  name 
of  the  farm.  It  is  always  the  manor  of  Ascot  and  the  farm  of  Chapel  Ascot.  Except 
in  the  name  of  the  farm  and  of  a  field  called  Chapel  field,  I  have  seen  no  sign  or 
allusion  to  a  chapel.  I  dont  think  the  field  shows  any  sign  of  it. 

Now  we  reach  the  Reformation.  Dugdale  says  that  the  part  of  Hodnell  held 
by  the  nuns  of  Nuneaton  was  bought  at  the  dissolution  from  the  Crown  by  John 
Spencer  and  Thomas  Brauncefield,  who  sold  it  to  Thomas  Wilkes,  and  that  John 
Spencer's  ancestors  had  had  their  residence  here  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  He 
gives  his  authority  for  these  statements,  and  it  is  interesting  to  see  what  they  are. 
To  the  statement  that  Spencer  and  Brauncefield  bought  Hodnell  from  the  Crown 
and  sold  it  to  Thomas  Wilkes,  he  adds  "  as  Edward  Gibes  told  me."  Edward  Gibbs 
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was  eldest  son  of  one  of  the  three  Wilkes  sisters,  and  lived  at  Watergall.  He  was 
born  in  1598,  and  was  brother  to  Thomas  Gibbs,  rector  of  Ladbroke.  Possibly 
Dugdale  came  over  to  see  him  and  the  place  about  which  he  was  writing.  To  the 
statement  that  John  Spencer's  ancestors  lived  at  Hodnell  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII, 
Dugdale  gives  as  his  authority  an  autograph  in  the  possession  of  Sir  William  Palmer. 
This  document  is  either  lost  or  I  overlooked  it,  or  perhaps  I  did  not  like  the  look  of 
it.  And  I  have  already  mentioned  that  Dugdale  says  that  the  Combe  monks'  part 
of  Hodnell  was  bought  by  the  Catesbies  in  1480. 

Now  I  cant  help  thinking  that  these  statements  are  wrong,  and  that  the  mistakes 
arose  from  Dugdale  not  having  identified  the  different  portions  of  Hodnell.  Nor  do 
I  see  any  sign  of  his  having  realized  that  Ascot  and  Watergall  were  portions  of 
Hodnell.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Catesbies  never  bought  Hodnell  manor  in  1480 
from  Combe  abbey,  but  that  the  Spencers  did.  And  it  seems  also  that  Spencer  and 
Brauncefield  did  not  buy  the  Nuneaton  estate  in  Hodnell  from  the  Crown,  for  some- 
body else  did.  Who? 

Among  the  State  Papers  is  a  grant  in  May,  1540,  to  Sir  Marmaduke  Constable 
jun,  of  London  in  tail  male  of  the  house  and  site  of  the  late  priory  of  Nunne  Eaton 
with  its  demesne  lands  in  Hoddenhull  etc.  (Gairdner  vol.  15).  And  there  is  Sir 
Marmaduke's  receipt  for  ^£300  from  Sir  John  Seyntlowe  in  part  payment  of  ^600 
for  lands  in  Hoddenhull  (Gairdner  Vol.  17,  No.  26). 

It  would  therefore  seem  that  Sir  Marmaduke  was  the  first  purchaser  of  the  nuns' 
portion  after  the  dissolution,  and  that  he  quickly  sold  to  Sir  John  St.  Lo,  who  sold 
to  Thomas  Wilkes,  as  Thomas  Wilkes'  will  shows.  However,  the  error,  if  it  be  one, 
is  not  very  serious.  By  about  15 50  it  had  been  bought  by  Thomas  Wilkes,  merchant 
of  the  Staple,  who  died  in  1558  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  William,  who  died 
in  1573  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Robert,  who  died  aged  16  years  in  1577, 
leaving  three  sisters  his  heirs.  Once  again,  for  the  third  time,  I  must  drop  the  three 
sisters  for  the  moment,  meaning  to  return  to  them  presently. 

HODNELL  CHURCH.  We  will  now  look  at  the  church  and  see  what  is  to 
be  learnt  of  it  from  ecclesiastical  valuations  or  elsehow. 

It  was  dedicated  to  St.  Helen,  and  was  appropriate  or  annexed  to  the  nuns  of 
Nuneaton.  Though  sometimes  called  a  parish  church  it  could  not  really  have  been 
more  than  a  chapel.  The  nuns  were  the  rectors  and  there  was  no  endowed  vicarage. 
Had  the  nuns  endowed  a  vicarage  it  would  have  been  a  parish.  It  stood  at 
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Watergall  which  was  included  in  Hodnell.  Mr.  Fessey  has  been  good  enough  to 
point  out  to  me  the  site  of  it  not  far  from  his  house.  There  is  nothing  now  above 
ground,  but  from  what  he  tells  me  the  spot  seems  to  be  well  worthy  of  examination 
and  excavation,  both  on  account  of  the  church  and  for  other  antiquarian  reasons. 

I  cannot  see  exactly  when  it  ceased  to  be  used  or  usable.  Apparently  between 
1531  and  1638.  That  looks  as  if  the  dissolution  of  monasteries  hastened  its  end. 
Dugdale  says  that  it  was  standing  in  1531,  for  Thomas  Spencer  by  his  will 
bequeathed  his  body  to  be  buried  before  the  image  of  our  lady  in  the  chancel  near 
where  his  father  was  buried,  and  he  left  forty  marks  (£$$  ..  6  ..  8)  to  the  church  and 
desired  his  executors  to  cause  the  churchyard  to  be  paled  round.  He  also  left  100 
marks  for  100  poor  mens'  daughters,  such  as  dwelt  nearest  to  Hodnell,  to  buy  them 
kyne  at  their  marriage. 

Such  a  legacy  as  this  last  shows  the  difference  between  the  land  system  of  that 
day  and  the  land  system  of  to-day.  What  would  be  the  use  now  of  giving  kyne  to 
poor  men's  daughters  at  their  marriage  ?  What  could  they  do  with  them  ?  Where 
could  they  put  them  ?  Among  the  potatoes  in  a  garden  of  a  few  square  inches  ? 
But  al  a  time  when  every  house  however  small  had  land  and  commons  that  went 
with  it  and  were  inseparable  from  it,  then  there  was  somewhere  to  put  the  kyne. 

Among  the  State  Papers  is  the  petition  of  Nathaniel  Halhed,  clerk,  to  Archbishop 
Laud,  dated  Nov.  3,  1638.  He  complains  that  the  ancient  allowances  for  the 
maintenance  of  ministers  and  for  the  repairing  of  churches  in  many  Warwickshire 
parishes  have  been  taken  away,  and  he  prays  that  he  may  be  allowed  to  tell  more 
that  he  knows.  Under  the  petition  the  Archbishop  has  written  : — /  desire  Sir  John 
Lambe  to  consider  of  this  petition,  and  to  inform  himself  of  such  other  particulars  as 
this  bearer  shall  relate  to  him  and  let  me  have  an  account.  W.  Cant.^  Nov.  j,  1638. 
Then  come  Notes  by  Sir  John  Lambe,  apparently  from  information  given  him  by 
the  petitioner.  The  church  of  Hodnel  was  stated  to  be  altogether  demolished.  Sir 
John  Dryden,  Dr.  Kingsmill  and  Edward  Gibbes  have  the  tithes  appropriate.  The 
petitioner  has  a  presentation  to  the  rectory  or  vicarage.  Milcote,  Sesencote  and 
Goldicote  are  named  as  three  churches  demolished.  C.  S.  P. 

I  have  taken  this  from  the  Calendar  and  regret  not  having  got  Sir  John  Lambe's 
notes  transcribed  in  full  from  the  original.  As  Hodnel  and  Rodburne  are  so  mixed 
up,  possibly  it  was  Rodburne  and  not  Hodnell  to  which  Halhed  had  been  presented. 
If  not,  then  apparently  Hodnell  had  an  endowed  vicarage  after  all.  From  Foster's 
Al.  Ox.  I  learn  that  Nathaniel  Halhed  was  a  son  of  Thomas  Halhed  of  Banbury, 
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gent.  He  matriculated  at  Oxford,  Gloucester  hall,  in  June  1629,  aged  20,  and  in 
1642  was  appointed  rector  of  Halhed,  Co.  Worcester. 

From  all  this  it  follows  that  between  1531  and  1638  St.  Helen's  church  or 
chapel  at  Hodnell,  or  at  that  part  of  it  \\h\ch  is  now  called  Watergall,  became  a  ruin. 
Dugdale,  whose  History  of  Warwickshire  was  published  in  1656,  says  that  "the 
ruins  are  now  scarce  to  be  seen."  So  I  suppose  that  there  was  then  something 
though  not  much. 

Before  leaving  the  church,  we  may  just  look  to  see  what  sort  of  a  congregation 
might  have  gathered  within  its  walls  while  yet  they  were  standing.  In  1428  a  subsidy 
was  granted  to  Henry  VI.  No  parish  with  less  than  ten  persons  was  to  be  taxed  for 
it.  These  Warwickshire  parishes  were  returned  as  having  less  than  ten  persons  : 
Billesley  4  ;  Preston  Bagot  9  ;  Fulbrok  4  ;  Barton  8  ;  Bercheston  6  ;  Hodenhull  4  ; 
Radewey  4  ;  Radeway  3.  With  a  population  of  4,  or  perhaps  it  means  4  house- 
holders, there  could  not  have  been  many  people  standing  outside  unable  to  get  a 
seat.  But  the  population  in  1428  may  have  been  thinner  than  it  had  been  before 
and  than  it  was  to  be  afterwards.  One  does  not  know  what  the  Black  Death  had 
done  in  1349,  from  which  there  had  not  yet  been  time  to  recover. 

VALUATIONS.  Before  the  monasteries  are  dissolved  and  we  cross  over  to 
this  side  of  the  Reformation  it  will  be  as  well  to  set  down  what  is  said  about 
Hodnell  in  the  Valuations  of  1292,  1340  and  1535. 

1292.  The  Valuation  of  Pope  Nicholas  IV  assesses  the  church  at  Hodenhull 
at  ;£3  ..  6  ..  8,  and  says  that  it  was  appropriate  to  the  prioress  of  Eton  [Nuneaton]. 

Item  she  has  at  Hodenhull  and  Astenescote  five  carucates  of  land,  and  the  carucate  is  worth 
•  yearly  10  shillings. 

And  she  has  there  one  windmill  worth  yearly  6s.  ..  8d. 

And  she  has  there  from  rent  of  assize  yearly  ,£6  ..  2  ..  o. 

Under  the  abbot  of  Combe  it  says, 

Item  he  has  at  Hedenhull  two  carucates  of  land,  and  the  carucate  is  worth  yearly  £i. 

And  he  has  there  from  rent  of  assize  yearly  £i  ..  6  ..  8,  and  from  a  mill  /I. 

1340.  Inquiry  concerning  ninths.  Under  Hodenhull  the  jury  said  that  the 
church  (ecclesia)  of  Hodenhull  was  valued  at  5  marks,  of  which  the  demesne  land  of 
said  church  with  tithe  of  hay  and  other  small  tithes,  oblations  and  offerings  belonging 
to  the  altar  are  worth  2  marks.  And  the  ninth  of  corn,  wool  and  lambs  is  worth  3 
marks.  And  there  are  not  any  merchants  or  other  men  in  said  town  who  are  able 
to  give  a  fifteenth. 
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1535>     Valuation  of  Henry  VIII. 

The  parish  church  of  Hodenhull  is  appropriated  to  the  prioress  and  nuns  of  Nuneton,  and 
receives  thence  £i  ..  6  ..  8  from  the  farm  of  the  rectory,  and  all  other  tithes  and  spiritual  emoluments 
are  granted  with  the  farm  of  the  demesne  land,  late  granted  to  Thomas  Spencer  and  now  in  the 
hands  of  John  Awdeley  esquire,  and  receives  in  all  ^'n  ..  13  ..  10,  for  which  the  said  prioress  has 
made  herself  responsible  to  the  king  in  the  account  (compoto)  of  his  monastery,  as  there  plainly 
appears,  and  thus  he  (Audley)  is  responsible  for  nothing. 

Under  Monastery  of  Kenelworth,  William  Wall  abbot ; 

From  a  yearly  payment  of  the  prioress  of  Nuneton  for  the  parish  church  of  Hodenhull  1 6  ..  8. 

Under  Nunnery  of  Nuneaton,  Agnes  Olton  prioress ; 

From  rent  of  lands  and  tenements  in  Hodenhull  £11  ..  13  ..  10. 

From  the  farm  of  the  rector  of  the  parish  church  of  Hodenhull  yearly  £i  ,.  6  ..  8. 


ADDENDA.     These  may  be  noted  from  the  Cat.  A.D. 

Sunday  after  the  Assumption,  28  Edward  III  [1354].  Feoffment  by  Henry  Walding  of  Lodbrok 
to  Richard  son  of  Geoffrey  de  Nunn'on  of  Rodburne  of  3  half  acres  arable  and  I  rood  meadow  in 
Rodburne  fields,  viz.  half  an  acre  in  Oldhole  next  lands  of  the  prioress  of  Henewode,  half  an  acre  on 
Gosemereforlong,  with  a  head  (capite)  of  meadow  next  land  of  the  prior  of  Coventry  etc.  (A.  8227.) 

[Undated.]  William  son  of  William  de  Rodburn  demises  to  Robert  Alexandre  of  Hodenhulle 
for  his  life  land  in  Hodenhulle,  part  lying  upon  Shovelebrode  by  land  of  the  abbot  of  Combe,  part 
upon  le  Hurst,  part  upon  Severygges,  and  part  upon  le  Helde  above  Whetyndon.  (A.  4393.) 

Oct.  10,  1451.  Demise  by  Robert  Catesby  esq.  and  John  Watson,  rector  of  the  church  of 
Rodburne,  to  John  Derby  of  Ascote  for  his  life  of  a  messuage  in  Ascote  and  of  all  their  other  lands 
in  Ascote  and  olde  Hodenhille.  (A.  6380. ) 
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CHAPTER    XXXII. 


HODNELL  AND  THE  THREE  SISTERS. 


N. B.    Hodnell    includes    Ascot   and    WatergalL 

We  have  seen  that  all  or  nearly  all  the  different  estates  in  Radborne  and 
Hodnell,  including  Ascot  and  Watergall,  came  by  purchase  to  a  wealthy  London 
merchant,  Thomas  Wilkes.  He  died  between  Aug.  1558  and  Feb.  1559.  As  a  long 
abstract  of  his  will  is  to  be  found  in  Cat,  A.D.,  I  will  give  so  much  of  it  as  concerns 
this  volume.  He  is  described  in  it  as  "of  Hoddenhull  alias  Hodnell,  esquire, 
merchant  of  the  staple."  I  take  it  that  he  actually  ended  his  days  there.  And  I 
think  it  may  be  assumed  that  it  was  in  the  house  whence  John  Spenser  in  1498  and 
Thomas  Spenser  in  1531  had  been  carried  for  burial  to  St.  Helen's,  the  parish  church 
of  Hodnell.  And  I  assume  also  that  that  house  stood  exactly  on  the  same  site,  and 
is  more  or  less  the  same  house  as  that  now  known  as  Manor  Farm,  which  has  been 
occupied  for  many  years  by  Mr.  Addison.  And  I  may  add  that  the  site  is  a  perfectly 
charming  one.  Some  of  the  adjoining  pastures  are  scored  with  the  deepest  of  deep 
furrows,  and  there  are  many  signs  of  antiquity  about  it  all. 

But  to  return  to  his  will.  It  is  dated  Aug.  16,  1558,  with  a  codicil  dated 
Aug.  21,  1558.  It  was  proved  Feb.  6,  1558/9.  He  would  be  worshipfully  buried  in 
St.  Michael's  church  at  Coventry.  His  executors  are  to  take  ^2000  out  of  his 
goods  and  put  them  out  to  interest,  and  the  profits,  ^200  a  year,  to  go  to  Margaret 
Sentlowe,  wife  of  Sir  John  Sentlowe,  for  her  life,  and  the  manor  of  Hodnell  and 
other  lands  in  Warwickshire  to  be  exonerated  from  this  payment.  His  executors 
are  eventually  to  buy  land  and  annex  it  to  his  manor  of  Hodnell,  the  profits  to  be 
applied  to  the  relief  of  poor  scholars  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  Magdalen 
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College,  Oxford,  and  to  the  marriages  of  poor  maidens,  the  repair  of  bridges  and  the 
mending  of  highways.  "  To  my  natural  brother  William  Wilkes  and  to  my  doughter 
"  in  lawe  his  wyfe  "  a  black  gown  and  hood,  and  to  his  brother  a  black  coat.  "  To 
"my  sayd  brother  Wilkes  and  to  my  doughter  in  law  his  wyfe"  rings  of  40  shillings. 
To  Jone  Wilkes  "  my  welbeloved  wyfe"  ^100,  plate  and  household  stuff  at 
Hodnell  and  saddle  horses,  upon  condition  that  she  shall  dwell  and  keep  hospitality 
in  the  same  house  during  her  life  for  every  half  year  at  least,  and  she  shall  leave  the 
household  stuff  at  her  death  to  his  executors. 

In  the  codicil  of  Aug.  21  he  leaves  to  his  wife  Johane  "my  mansyon  house  of 
"  Hoddenhull  alias  Hodnell,"  and  300  marks  rent  out  of  lands  there,  to  be  paid  half 
yearly  for  her  life.  "  To  my  natural  brother  William  Wilkes  and  to  my  doughter  in 
"  law  Fraunces  his  wyfe  "  £50  yearly  rent  from  land  in  Warwickshire  for  their  lives, 
upon  condition  that  said  William  surrender  his  lease  and  interest  in  the  rectory, 
parsonage  and  tithes  of  Middleton  Cheynie,  Co.  Northants,  that  the  profits  thereof 
may  be  used  for  the  maintenance  of  the  house  of  Hodnell.  If  said  William  have 
male  issue,  the  executors  are  to  find  that  male  issue  all  manner  of  necessaries  for  his 
education  and  bringing  up  untill  he  accomplish  the  age  of  five  years.  After  that  they 
are  to  find  him  at  Grammar  school,  the  Universities  and  Inns  of  Court  until  he 
accomplish  the  age  of  24  years.  If  he  order  himself  to  their  satisfaction  during  that 
term  and  afterwards  in  the  matter  of  marriage,  then  they  are  to  make  estate  to  him 
in  tail  male  of  the  lands  in  the  counties  of  Warwick  and  Northampton.  In  case  of 
his  misbehaviour  or  death  without  male  issue,  his  executors  are  to  sell  the  premises 
and  distribute  the  whole  money  thereof  "  for  the  welthe  of  my  soule,  my  father's 
soule  and  all  Christian  soules." 

The  executors  were  his  wife  Joan,  and  his  "  cousins  "  Edward  Leveson,  Sir 
Richard  Leveson  knight,  and  William  Hewet.  We  have  already  seen  a  later 
generation  of  the  Levesons  in  the  husband  of  one  of  Duchess  Dudley's  daughters. 
I  do  not  know  why  Thomas  Wilkes  always  calls  his  brother  William's  wife  "  my 
doughter  in  lawe,"  unless  she  was  his  step-daughter  as  well  as  his  sister  in  law. 

Thomas  Wilkes  probably  died  within  the  first  few  days  of  what  we  should  call 
1559,  and  I  presume  was  carried  for  burial  to  St.  Michael's  at  Coventry.  Perhaps 
the  church  at  Hodnell,  in  which  Thomas  Spenser  had  been  buried  in  1531,  was  by 
this  time  in  a  neglected  state,  for  between  1531  and  1559  the  religious  houses  had 
been  wiped  out.  I  do  not  know  whether  St.  Michael's  at  Coventry  has  any 
memorial  of  him. 
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I  do  not  know  how  long  Joan  his  widow  survived  him,  who  had  the  mansion  at 
Hodnell  for  her  life.  But  apparently  William  Wilkes  the  brother  came  into 
possession  of  it,  though  he  lived  at  Middleton  Cheney,  Co.  Northants.  At  least 
Dugdale  says  he  died  in  possession  on  Sept.  27,  1573,  and  refers  to  his  Inquisition 
p.m.,  which  I  have  not  seen.  There  is  nothing  in  the  will  about  its  coming  to 
William.  Among  the  State  Papers  is  a  letter  from  Sir  John  Spenser  and  Thomas 
Lee  [Leigh]  to  Sir  William  Cecil.  It  is  dated  from  Althorp  June  2,  1570.  It 
informs  him  of  the  measures  they  have  taken  for  letting  to  the  best  advantage  the 
manor  of  Hodnell,  part  of  the  estate  of  Thomas  Wilkes  deceased ;  and  they  inclose 
an  account  of  pastures  and  meadows  belonging  to  the  manor.  (C.  S.  P.)  I  presume 
that  they  were  trustees.  Had  I  been  going  fully  into  the  manor  this  letter  and 
inclosure  should  have  been  given  in  full. 

William  Wilks  died  in  Sept.  1573,  and  left  a  son,  Robert,  aged  12  years,  and 
three  daughters.  This  is  that  Robert  for  whose  education  his  uncle  had  provided 
before  he  was  born,  and  who  was,  if  born  and  if  his  conduct  was  satisfactory,  to  become 
the  owner  of  Hodnell  when  he  reached  the  age  of  24  years.  He  reached  the  age  of 
16  years  or  thereabouts,  and  then  on  July  26,  1577,  he  died.  Dugdale  gives  the  date 
of  his  death,  I  think,  from  his  inquisition  p.m.,  which  I  have  not  seen. 

Thomas  Wilkes'  will  had  arranged  that  if  the  then  unborn  nephew  should  die 
young  or  without  male  issue,  then  the  manor  of  Hodnell  and  other  lands  should  be 
sold.  Apparently  this  was  not  done,  but  they  went  to  Robert's  three  sisters,  who 
were  not  mentioned  in  the  will,  neither  as  born  nor  unborn.  Perhaps  there  was 
another  codicil  which  has  slipped  out.  The  three  sisters  were 

(1)  Anne.  (2)  Frances.  (3)  Margaret. 

These  are  the  three  whom  I  have  reached  three  times  and  have  each  time 
dropped.  Now  at  last  their  turn  has  come  and  they  will  not  be  dropped  again. 

It  appears  from  an  indenture  in  the  P.  R.  O.  that  in  April  1578  their  wardship 
and  marriage  had  been  granted  to  Robert,  earl  of  Leicester,  father  of  Sir  Robert 
Dudley;  in  May  1578  lord  Leicester  assigned  one  (or  probably  all  three)  of  them  to 
John  Dryden;  and  John  Dryden  on  Nov.  12,  1579,  assigns  one  of  them,  viz. 
Margaret,  to  Sir  William  Catesby  in  consideration  of  ^1500.  As  John  Dryden 
married  one  of  them  to  his  own  son,  probably  all  three  had  been  assigned  to  him. 
But  the  particular  indenture  to  which  I  am  referring  only  mentions  the  assignment 
(or  sale)  of  Margaret  from  Leicester  to  Dryden,  and  then  from  Dryden  to  Catesby. 
Had  these  three  girls  been  an  estate  of  so  many  acres  of  clay,  they  could  not  have 
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been  regarded  differently — sold  wholesale  by  one  to  another,  and  then  retailed  by 
that  other  to  others — the  Crown  to  lord  Leicester,  Leicester  to  Dryden,  Dryden  to 
Catesby.  We  have  only  got  the  price  that  one  of  them  fetched,  viz.  Margaret, 
^1500.  As  their  estates  were  of  equal  value,  I  suppose  they  all  fetched  the  same 
price,  as  the  value  of  their  estate  would  be  the  only  thing  considered.  However,  it 
is  no  use  venting  indignation  upon  a  state  of  things  that  is  past.  One  may  keep  it 
for  what  is  not  past.  (Cat.  A.D.  13506  A.)  And  vile  as  the  system  was,  it  is  quite 
possible  that  in  some  cases,  and  perhaps  in  this  case,  it  did  not  answer  badly.  The 
three  husbands  that  were  thus  found  may  have  been  quite  satisfactory. 

(1)  Anne  the  eldest  married  Sir  William  Kingsmill. 

(2)  Frances  the  second  married  Sir  Erasmus  Dryden. 

(3)  Margaret  the    youngest,   whose   price   has  just  been  named,  married  (i) 
Francis  Dymock  and  (2)  Thomas  Gibbs. 

Thomas  Wilkes'  estate,  or  at  least  that  part  of  it  with  which  we  are  concerned, 
was  parted  between  the  three.  Ascot  went  to  the  Kingsmills  ;  old  Hodnell  or  what 
I  have  called  Hodnell  proper,  where  stood  the  mansion,  went  to  the  Drydens ;  and 
Watergall  to  the  Dymokes  and  Gibbses  in  succession.  These  three  families  must  be 
followed  as  shortly  as  possible.  Radborne  and  old  Hodnell  went  together. 

I.    Ascot  and  the  Kingsmills. 

The  Kingsmills  were  of  Sidmanton,  Co.  Hants.  Their  estate  at  Ascot  contained 
no  mansion  house,  and  so  it  did  not  bring  them  into  this  neighbourhood.  Sir 
William  who  married  Anne  Wilkes  is,  I  suppose,  he  who  was  knighted  with  many 
others  at  the  Charterhouse  on  May  n,  1603,  just  after  the  accession  of  James  I.  As 
king  James  made  about  700  knights  within  a  few  months  of  his  accession,  no  very 
special  merit  could  have  been  needed  to  qualify  for  the  honour.  Burke's  Extinct 
Baronetcies  says  that  he  died  in  1600,  but  if  this  knight  be  he  that  date  cant  be 
quite  right. 

Sir  Henry  succeeded  Sir  William.  He  was  knighted  at  Whitehall  on  Feb.  8, 
1611  (Shaw's  Knights).  By  his  wife  Bridget  he  had  five  sons  and  two  daughters, 
who  all  but  one  died  without  issue.  Sir  Henry  died  in  1625. 

Sir  William  succeeded  according  to  the  Ladbroke  papers  that  I  am  following 
and  according  also  to  Burke's  Extinct  Baronetage.  But  there  is  no  record  of  him  in 
Shaw's  Knights,  and  I  think  there  is  a  mistake  somewhere.  We  have  seen  from  the 
petition  of  Nathaniel  Halhed  that  in  1638  Dr.  Kingsmill  was  in  possession  of 
Hodnell.  So  that  he  must  have  succeeded  Sir  Henry. 
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At  any  rate  in  the  next  generation  there  is  a  Sir  William  with  two  sisters.  It  is 
of  importance  to  remember  that  the  two  sisters  died  without  issue.  This  Sir  William 
was  knighted  at  Whitehall  on  Oct.  28,  1680.  On  June  8,  1681,  in  consideration  of 
a  marriage  intended  between  him  and  Frances  Colwall  (daughter  of  Alderman 
Colwall  of  London),  and  of  ^8000  her  marriage  portion,  and  for  her  jointure,  "  the 
manor  of  Ascot  in  Hodnell "  is  granted  to  trustees  for  certain  specified  uses.  This 
is  the  first  moment  whereon  I  have  seen  Ascot  spoken  of  as  "  in  Hodnell,"  and 
confirms  the  conclusion  that  I  had  already  come  to  by  more  or  less  guessing. 

On  this  same  day,  June  8,  1681,  Sir  William  took  out  a  marriage  licence.  He 
is  described  as  of  Sydmonton,  in  the  parish  of  King's  Cleare,  knight,  bachelor,  aged 
21  ;  and  she  as  Frances  Collwall,  of  Holborn  Row  in  Lincolns  Inn  Fields,  spinster, 
aged  20,  with  consent  of  her  mother,  her  father  being  dead  :  To  be  married  at  St. 
Clement  Danes  or  Lincolns  Inn  chapel.  (Foster's  London  Marr.  Lie.) 

By  this  marriage  Sir  William  had  three  sons  and  a  daughter,  viz. 

(1)  William,  a  lunatic,  died  1766,  aged  about  80  years.     He  had  matriculated 
at  Oxford,  Christchurch,  in  Jan.  1703  aged  17. 

(2)  Henry  of  Sandleford,  Berks,  died  unmarried  "about  50  years  since";  so 
said  in  1768. 

(3)  Thomas  died  young. 

(4)  Frances  married  Hugh  Corry,  and,  besides  three  children  who  died  without 
issue,  had  a  daughter  Elizabeth  who  married  Robert  Brice. 

There  is  also  rather  a  mysterious  Daniel  Kingsmill  of  Bristol,  pewterer,  who 
executes  a  deed  on  March  r,  1737,  in  which  is  mentioned  William  Kingsmill  of 
Sydmonton  esq.,  and  Sir  William  deceased,  but  who  this  Daniel  is  does  not  appear. 
The  will  of  Sir  William  would  show,  wherein  he  is  mentioned. 

Sir  William  married  (2)  Rebecca ,  and  had  two  daughters,  viz.  Rebecca 

who  died  young,  and  Penelope  who  married  John  Waterman.  John  and  Penelope 
Waterman  had  a  daughter  Rebecca,  who  married  Lawrence  Head  Osgood. 

Sir  William  died  in  1698.  When  his  son  William,  the  lunatic,  died  in  1766, 
there  were  left  no  descendants  of  Sir  Henry,  the  son  of  Anne  Wilkes,  excepting 
through  female  descent,  viz.  the  above-mentioned  Robert  Brice  and  Lawrence  Head 
Osgood. 

Robert  Brice,  a  naval  officer,  thereupon  succeeded  to  Sidmonton  and  took  the 
name  Kingsmill.  He  became  an  admiral,  was  baronetted  in  1800,  died  in  1805,  and 
has  since  been  D.  N.  Beed.  Ascot,  on  the  death  of  the  lunatic  in  1766,  came  jointly 
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to  Robert  Brice  and  Elizabeth  his  wife  and  to  Lawrence  Head  Osgood  and  Rebecca 
his  wife.  In  June  1766  the  Brices  and  the  Osgoods  each  conveyed  their  moiety  to 
Sir  Thomas  Fludyer  knight  for  a  sum  of  £6200,  /".  e.  ,£12400  in  all.  And  so  we  have 
now  done  with  the  Kingsmills  after  a  connection  with  them  lasting  through  180  years. 

Sir  Thomas  Fludyer  was  the  younger  of  the  two  sons  of  Samuel  Fludyer,  an 
eminent  clothier  of  London.  Samuel,  the  elder  of  the  two  sons,  was  lord  mayor  of 
London  in  1761,  and  had  been  baronetted  in  1759.  Thomas  was  knighted  on 
Nov.  9,  1761,  when  his  brother,  the  lord  mayor,  was  entertaining  the  young  king  at  a 
banquet.  He  died  in  March  1769,  leaving  an  only  daughter,  Mary,  married  to  the 
i8th  lord  Dacre.  Burke's  Peerage,  1856,  gives  a  curious  account  of  lady  Dacre's 
conduct  after  her  husband's  death. 

Sir  Thomas  Fludyer's  possession  of  Ascot  was  short,  for  on  Oct.  12,  1767, 
articles  of  agreement  were  drawn  up  between  his  agent,  George  Salmon  of  Long 
Itchington  gent,  and  William  Palmer  of  Ladbrook  esq.  For  the  sum  of 
;£  1 5,947  ..  10  ..  o,  to  be  paid  on  the  completion  of  the  conveyance,  George  Salmon 
will  cause  to  be  conveyed  to  William  Palmer  the  manor,  lands  etc.  called  Ascot 
otherwise  Chapel  Ascot  now  in  the  occupation  of  John  Garner.  A  memorandum 
adds  that  both  parties  understand  that  there  is  a  Quit  rent  or  Crown  rent  of  135. ..  6d. 
payable  yearly  out  of  the  premises. 

Since  1767  Ascot  has  gone  with  Ladbroke  from  Palmer  to  Palmer,  and  there  is 
nothing  more  to  be  said  about  it,  except  to  give  its  acreage.  A  Survey  of  the  estate 
of  William  Kingsmill  esq.  at  Askott  gives  the  acreage  as  563  ..  3  ..  o.  This  William 
is,  I  think,  the  lunatic  who  died  in  1766.  And  these  are  the  names  of  the  grounds, 
not  very  interesting  names  : — 


Further  Close 
Pool  meadow 
Askott  hill 
Lower  Askott 
Chapel  meadow 


Chapel  field 
New  meadow 
Hill  close 

Whettington  (several) 
Little  meadow 


Broad  meadow 
Nun  meadow 
Flax  hill 
Nun  Bushes 


An  indenture  of  March  31,  1808,  between  William  Palmer  of  Ladbroke  and 
Robert  Gardner  of  Chapel  Ascott  grazier,  thus  describes  it : — All  that  farm  called 
Ascot  farm  situate  at  Chapel  Ascot  and  consisting  of  a  messuage,  tenement  or  farm 
house  and  583  acres  divided  into  20  closes  (named  as  above).  The  yearly  rent  is 
£891.  Robert  Gardner  is  to  send  his  horses  one  day  in  each  year  to  fetch  coal  for 
William  Palmer  without  compensation,  and  will  keep  a  dog  for  William  Palmer,  and 
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will  prevent  all  persons  from  hunting,  coursing  or  shooting  on  the  premises  except 
such  as  have  authority  to  do  so. 

The  additional  20  acres  since  1767  is,  I  think,  accounted  for  by  this  small  scrap 
of  paper : — 

Aug.  21,  1776.  I  hereby  agree  to  sell  Mr.  Charles  Palmer  Nuns  meadow  for  the  sum  of  ;£8oo, 
to  be  paid  for  at  Ladyday  next  old  style.  R.  Ladbroke. 

Robert  Ladbroke  had  just  bought  the  manor  of  Hodnell,  to  which  Nuns'  meadow 
belonged. 

II.     Old  Hodnell  and  the  Drydens. 

Now  we  go  to  Frances,  the  second  of  the  three  daughters  of  William  Wilkes, 
who  married  Erasmus  Dryden.  Their  portion  of  the  Wilkes  estate  was  Hodnell,  old 
Hodnell,  Hodnell  proper,  the  very  hill  of  Hoda  the  Saxon,  including  the  mansion  in 
which  the  Spensers  had  lived,  and  in  which  Thomas  Wilkes  finished  his  days  after  a 
life  spent  in  London.  And  perhaps  in  the  hall  of  this  house  there  was  still  hanging 
the  tapestry  with  a  representation  of  the  nine  worthies,  which  Joan  Hungerford  alias 
Lucy  had  bequeathed  to  John  Spenser.  (P.  357.) 

Erasmus  Dryden  was  18  years  of  age  in  1571  when  he  matriculated  at  Oxford. 
He  was  son  of  John  Dryden  of  Canons  Ashby,  Northants,  and  Fellow  of  Magdalen 
Coll.  from  1575  to  1580.  We  have  seen  that  John  Dryden  in  May  1578  had  bought 
the  wardship  and  marriage  of  Margaret  Wilkes,  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  he 
also  bought  that  of  Frances,  whom  he  now  married  to  his  son  Erasmus.  The  date 
of  the  marriage  was  probably  in  1579.  Erasmus  was  created  a  baronet  in  Nov.  1619, 
and  died  in  May  1632.  They  had  three  sons  : — 

(1)  John  who  was  16  when  he  matriculated  at  Oxford  in  Oct.  1596,  and  there- 
fore born  in  1580.     He  succeeded  as  second  baronet  and  died  in  1658. 

(2)  William  was  aged  15  when  he  matriculated  at  Oxford  in    March   1606/7, 
whose  son  John  succeeded  as  fourth  baronet. 

(3)  Erasmus,  who  was  the  father  of  John  Dryden  the  poet.     The  poet  lived 
from  1631  to  1700. 

When  the  Drydens  came  into  possession  of  Hodnell  in  or  about  1580,  what 
happened  to  the  mansion  house  there  ?  John  Dryden  died  in  1584,  and  I  presume 
that  Erasmus  and  Frances  then  went  to  live  at  Canons  Ashby.  But  it  appears  from 
the  Ladbroke  parish  registers  that  a  William  Dryden  and  Isabel  his  wife  were  soon 
after  that  living  at  Hodnell.  I  will  give  all  the  Dryden  entries  in  the  Ladbroke 
register :— 
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1591,  Oct.  19.  A  daughter  not  baptized  of  William  Dreadon  of  Hodnell.     Buried. 

1596,  Sept.  4.  Nicolas  son  of  William  Dreadon  of  Hodnell.     Baptized. 

1601,  Jan.  17.  Edward  son  of  William  &  Isabell  Dreadon  of  Hodnell.     Baptized. 

1609,  Dec.  2,  John  Dreedon  of  Hodnell.     Buried. 

1610,  May  28.  Gulielmus  Dreedon  de  Hodnell.     Buried. 

Probably  a  reference  to  the  History  of  Northamptonshire  would  show  who  this 
William  Dryden  was.  I  imagine  that  he  was  a  brother  of  John,  and  uncle  of 
Erasmus  who  married  Frances  Wilkes.  He  could  not  have  been  the  son  of  Erasmus 
and  Frances.  I  presume  that  it  is  he  who  was  buried  in  1610,  and  that  the  John 
just  above  him  was  his  son.  But  the  registers  of  this  date  are  always  afraid  of  telling 
one  too  much.  Isabel  his  widow  survived  him  for  many  years.  She  is  in  the  suit 
roll  of  the  manor  of  Ladbroke  for  1639,  wrongly  called  Sarah,  but  at  the  court  held 
in  April  1640  she  was  presented  as  dead.  (P.  277.) 

Hodnell  passed  from  Sir  Erasmus,  who  died  in  1632,  to  his  son  Sir  John, 
second  baronet,  who  died  in  1658.  "Sir  John  of  Canons  Ashby  now  enjoys  it," 
says  Dugdale,  whose  history  was  published  in  1656.  It  would  have  been  so  easy  for 
him  to  have  said  something  about  the  house  and  who  was  in  it,  but  he  does  not 
mention  it.  Sir  John  was  thrice  married.  His  third  wife,  who  was  the  mother  of  all 
his  children,  was  Honor,  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Sir  Robert  Bevile  of  Chesterton, 
Co.  Hunts. 

The  eldest  son  was  Robert,  who  succeeded  as  third  baronet  and  died  unmarried 
in  1708  aged  75,  when  Canons  Ashby  and  the  baronetcy  went  in  two  different 
directions. 

The  second  son  was  John,  who  inherited  his  mother's  estate  at  Chesterton, 
where  he  died  unmarried  in  Jan.  1707  aged  72.  (Topog.  &  Gen.  I.  117.)  We  have 
already  seen  that  in  1645  he  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Radborne.  That  shows  that 
he  succeeded  to  the  Hodnell  estate,  of  which  Radborne  was  a  part.  But  the  date 
1645  can  hardly  be  right,  as  he  would  then  have  been  only  10  years  old. 

A  daughter  of  Sir  John  and  Honor  was  Frances,  who  married  Ralph  Sneyd, 
eldest  son  of  William  Sneyd  of  Keel  Hall,  Co.  Stafford.  As  soon  after  1700  I  find 
the  Sneyds  in  possession  of  Hodnell,  I  imagine  that  on  the  death  of  John  Dryden  of 
Chesterton  it  passed  to  his  sister  Frances  Sneyd.  He  had  one  other  sister  Anne, 
who  married  Walter  Pigot  of  Chetwynd,  Salop,  and  the  Chesterton  estate  passed  to 
their  son,  Robert  Pigot. 

The  Sneyds  therefore  succeed  the  Drydens  in  Jan.  1707,  or  probably  1707/8. 
Ralph  Sneyd  presented  to  Radborne  rectory  in  1713.  Why  Norths  and  North 
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trustees  presented  in  1676  and  1693  I  dont  know.  But  we  shall  see  a  North 
connection  under  Watergall.  From  some  Ladbroke  deeds  I  learn  that  in  Sept.  1724 
William  Sneyd,  son  and  heir  of  Ralph  Sneyd  of  Bishton,  was  intending  to  marry 
Susanna  Edmunds,  only  daughter  of  John  Edmunds  of  London,  deceased,  and 
Susanna  his  widow.  The  manor  of  Hodnell  was  settled  upon  her.  The  children  of 
William  and  Susanna  Sneyd  were  William  Hedges  Sneyd,  John  Sneyd,  Elizabeth, 
Anne  and  Susanna. 

William  Hedges  Sneyd  died  in  Dec.  1757  without  issue. 

John  Sneyd  was  brother  and  heir  of  William  Hedges  Sneyd.  In  1762  he 
married  Penelope  daughter  of  Penelope  Kynnersley  widow,  and  Hodnell  was  in  the 
marriage  settlement.  He  died  in  Nov.  1809  aged  about  74.  In  March  1776 
indentures  show  John  Sneyd  of  Bishton,  Co.  Stafford,  selling  Hodnell  to  Robert 
Ladbroke  esq.  of  Idlicott,  Co.  Warwick.  The  price  was  .£30,500,  of  which  £"29,500 
was  received  by  the  surviving  trustee  of  the  marriage  settlement  of  1762,  and  £1000 
by  John  Sneyd. 

I  have  imagined  at  p.  44  that  this  Robert  Ladbroke  was  hoping  to  buy  the 
Ladbroke  estate  and  to  become  Ladbroke  of  Ladbroke.  But  I  dont  know  that  it 
was  so.  His  purchase  of  Hodnell  is  thus  described  in  the  indenture  of  March  22, 
1776:— 

All  that  the  manor  of  Hodnell  alias  Hoddenhull  and  all  that  capital  messuage  in  Radborne  in 
the  parish  of  Hodnell  in  the  occupation  heretofore  of  Mathew  Chawlke  and  now  of  Elizabeth 
Hambridge  widow  ;  and  all  those  closes  called  Hodnell  hill,  the  Kings  ground,  the  kitchen  meadow, 
the  kings  meadow,  the  nether  ground,  the  chapel  field,  the  two  hooks  and  meadow  adjoining,  the 
Barn  meadow  and  one  other  meadow  adjoining  to  lands  in  Ascot  called  Nuns  meadow,  all  lying  in 
Hodnell,  Radburn,  Nether  Radburn  and  Upper  or  Over  Radburn,  in  the  successive  occupations  of 
Mathew  Chawlke,  Samuel  Grant,  Elizabeth  Hambridge ;  and  all  that  piece  of  arable  land  called 
Bushy  close,  and  the  Water  meadow  adjoining  Chapel  field,  and  all  those  closes  in  Bishops 
Itchington  alias  Nether  Itchington  alias  Fishers  Itchington  called  [etc.]. 

The  capital  messuage  mentioned  must  be  the  old  Spenser — Wilkes — Dryden 
hall,  but  I  do  not  at  all  understand  why  it  is  called  "  in  Radborne  in  the  parish  of 
Hodnell."  It  had  evidently  for  some  little  time  been  a  farm  house.  What  happened 
to  the  nine  worthies  ? 

After  this  purchase  by  Robert  Ladbroke  in  1776,  I  have  not  pursued  Hodnell 
any  further  and  do  not  know  how  long  he  kept  it.  I  can  only  say  that  at  present  it 
is  part  of  the  estate  of  lord  Francis  Pelham  Clinton  Hope. 
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III.     Watergall  and  the  Dymokes   and   Qibbses. 

We  now  come  to  Margaret,  the  third  of  the  three  daughters  of  William  Wilkes. 
She  marries  Francis  Dymoke.  We  have  already  seen  that  in  Nov.  1579  John  Dryden 
assigned  her,  /.  <?.  her  wardship  and  marriage,  to  Sir  William  Catesby  in  consideration 
of  ^1500.  Why  did  John  Dryden  ever  buy  her  wardship  and  marriage?  I  learn 
from  Foster's  Alumni  Oxonienses  that  Erasmus  Dryden,  whom  we  have  just  seen 
married  to  Margaret's  sister,  was  not  John  Dryden's  eldest  son,  though  he  became  so. 
There  was  Anthony,  two  years  older  than  Erasmus.  Both  matriculated  at  Oxford, 
Magdalen  College,  in  the  same  year,  1571.  Anthony  was  alive  in  1575,  but  soon 
after  that  he  must  have  died.  It  occurs  to  me  that  the  two  Wilkes  sisters  were 
intended  for  Anthony  and  Erasmus ;  but  when  Anthony  died  then  one  of  them  was 
no  longer  wanted,  and  so  was  assigned,  or,  if  one  calls  a  spade  a  spade,  was  sold,  to 
Sir  William  Catesby.  And  why  did  Sir  William  Catesby  want  her?  Possibly  for  his 
son  Robert,  the  future  Gunpowder  plot  conspirator.  But  Robert  was  rather  young, 
being  born  in  1572.  And  I  find  in  the  Cat.  A.D.  deeds  showing  that  at  this  time 
Sir  William  Catesby  and  Francis  Dymoke  were  concerned  together  in  money  matters, 
and  that  Francis  Dymoke  and  Erasmus  Dryden  were  both  witnesses  to  the  indenture 
of  Nov.  12,  1579,  whereby  John  Dryden  assigned  Margaret  Wilkes  to  Sir  William 
Catesby.  It  therefore  looks  as  if  Francis  Dymoke  was  then  intended  to  be  the 
husband  of  Margaret.  At  any  rate  he  became  so,  and  probably  very  soon,  for  a 
letter  of  Sept.  12,  1581,  shows  him  concerned  with  Hodnell.  (Cat.  A.D.,  12,271  A.) 

I  have  not  been  able  to  refer  to  any  history  of  the  Dymokes  of  Scrivelsby,  the 
hereditary  champions  of  England,  but  I  presume  that  he  was  a  younger  son  of  that 
family.  At  the  time  of  his  marriage  and  for  some  few  years  before  I  find  him 
described  as  of  Erdington,  which  is  now  a  part  of  Birmingham.  It  is  pretty  clear 
that  they  lived  at  Erdington  after  their  marriage.  There  were  children,  more  than 
one,  but  I  only  know  the  name  of  one,  viz.  George.  But  before  George  was  into  his 
teens  Francis  Dymoke  was  dead.  I  have  not  got  the  date  of  his  death. 

George  Dymoke,  bom  somewhere  about  1588,  the  year  of  the  Spanish  Armada, 
matriculated  at  Oxford,  St.  Edmunds  hall,  in  May  1604,  aged  15  years,  being  entered 
as  the  eldest  son  of  an  esquire.  In  1607  he  was  entered  at  the  Middle  Temple  as 
son  and  heir  of  Francis  of  Hodnell.  But  Francis  had  been  dead  then  some  years. 
Two  years  more  and  then  comes  this  entry  in  the  Ladbroke  register : — 

1609,  Nov.  26.     George  Dymocke  of  Watergall,  buried. 
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I  have  already  (p.  333)  printed  the  inscription  on  his  stone  in  Ladbroke  church. 
It  gives  his  age  as  23  years,  which  does  not  quite  agree  with  his  age  in  the  matricula- 
tion book.  It  describes  him  as  son  and  heir  of  Francis  Dymoke  of  Erthington 
(Erdington).  But  as  his  father  had  been  dead  at  least  fourteen  years  he  was  no  longer 
son  and  heir.  I  see  no  signs  of  the  other  children,  who  must  have  died  young. 

To  go  back  a  few  years  before  the  death  of  George  Dymoke,  the  Ladbroke 
register  contains  this  entry  of  marriage  : — 
1595,  Jan.  19.    Thomas  Gybbes  gentleman  and  Margaret  Dymock  alias  Brooke  of  Watergall  wydow. 

The  year  must  be  what  we  should  call  1596.  I  dont  know  what  "alias  Brooke" 
means.  It  might  mean  that  this  was  Margaret's  third  marriage,  a  husband  Brooke 
having  come  in  and  gone  out  between  Dymoke  and  Gibbes.  Or  Brooke  might  be 
an  alias  belonging  to  Francis  Dymoke's  branch  of  the  Dymokes. 

It  is  clear  from  these  two  entries  in  the  Ladbroke  register  (i)  that  Hodnell 
church  was  already  down  and  disused  as  a  burial  place,  though  it  had  been  used  at 
the  burial  of  Thomas  Spenser  in  1531  ;  (2)  that  Francis  and  Margaret  Dymoke  had 
lived  at  Erdington  till  the  death  of  Francis,  and  that  then  the  widow  had  come  to 
live  on  her  own  property  at  Watergall.  I  think  that  this  is  the  earliest  mention  of 
the  name  Watergall  that  I  have  come  across.  It  has  always  hitherto  been  called 
Hodnell  in  such  deeds  as  I  have  seen. 

Who  is  the  new  husband,  Thomas  Gibbes  ?  The  herald's  Visitation  of  Warwick- 
shire, made  in  1619  and  printed  by  the  Harleian  Society,  shows  that  he  is  one  of  the 
Gibbes'  of  Honington,  Co.  Warwick.  Here  are  his  arms  and  a  bit  of  his  pedigree 
that  I  take  from  the  Visitation.  The  information  would  probably  have  been  given 
to  the  herald  by  himself.  Arms  : — Argent  3  battleaxes  erect  sable. 

Crest : — Three  broken  tilting  spears  or,  one  in  pale  two  in  saltire,  enfiled  with  a 
chaplet  arg.  &  sable. 

Robert  Gibbes  of  Honington  =  Margaret  King 
Robert  Gibbes  of  Honington  =  (2)  Katharine  Porter 

Ralph  Gibbes  of  Honington  =  Gertrude  Wroughton 

Thomas  Gibbes  =  Margaret  dau.  &  heir  of  Wilkes  relict  of  Dimock  of  Co.  Warwick. 


Edward  setat.  21  in  1619  Thomas  setat.  19  Francisca 
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The  three  children  were  all  baptized  at  Ladbroke,  as  these  entries  show  : — 

1596,  Jan.  8.     Edward  son  of  Thomas  &  Margaret  Gybbes  of  Watergall,  gent. 

1600,  April  29.     Thomas  son  of  Thomas  &  Margaret  Gybbes  of  Watergall,  gent. 

1603,  Jan.  2.     Francis  daughter  of  Thomas  &  Margaret  Gybbes  of  Hodnell  gent. 

I  always  find  that  whenever  there  is  an  intermarriage  between  two  families  one 
can  see  the  cause  of  it  in  a  previous  connection  of  some  sort,  generally  in  a 
previous  intermarriage.  In  the  Cat.  A.  D.  there  is  this,  A,  5258  : — 

Bond  by  Thomas  Gybbes,  citizen  and  mercer  of  London,  and  William  Besteney  esquire,  to 
John  Wilkes,  citizen  and  clothier  of  London,  for  the  payment  to  him  on  July  22  next  of  £6  ..  2  ..  o. 
Aug.  3,  13  Edward  IV  [1473]. 

That  is  rather  far  back,  but  it  may  show  the  respective  ancestors  of  Thomas 
Gibbes  and  Margaret  Wilkes  associated  together  when  both  were  London  citizens. 

I  do  not  see  that  Thomas  and  Margaret  Gibbs  were  buried  at  Ladbroke,  and  so 
I  suppose  that  they  left  Watergall  before  they  died.  Or  it  is  possible  that  they  went 
for  burial  to  some  neighbouring  church,  such  as  Fenny  Compton,  instead  of 
Ladbroke,  as  they  were  not  in  the  one  parish  any  more  than  they  were  in  the  other. 
But  one  would  have  thought  that  having  begun  with  Ladbroke  they  would  have  gone 
on  with  it.  I  must  pass  on  to  their  three  children  without  the  satisfaction  of  saying 
when  and  where  they  died  and  where  buried. 

(1)  Edward  the  eldest,  baptized  in  Jan.  1596/7,  is  he  who  talked  to  Dugdale 
and  gave  him  information.    This  would  be  at  some  time  before  1656  when  Dugdale's 
book  was  published.    Whether  Dugdale  came  to  Watergall  and  saw  him  there  I  dont 
know.     Probably  not,  for  Watergall  must  have  been  a  funny  place  to  get  to  before 
the  turnpike  road  made  in  1750.     Besides  which  I  think  Edward  Gibbs  must  have 
gone  to  live  somewhere  else,  as  I  do  not  find  him  buried  at  Ladbroke,  though  he  may 
be  at  Fenny  Compton.     Whenever  he  died  he  left  no  issue. 

(2)  Thomas,  the  second  son,  became  rector  of  Ladbroke  and  died  in  1657.    See 
him  among  the  rectors  at  p.  340.     He  left  two  children,  of  whom  I  know  nothing 
more. 

(3)  Frances  carries  on  the  line  at  Watergall  and  so  is  a  person  of  importance. 
She  was  baptized  at  Ladbroke  in  Jan.  1603/4,  and  inherited  Watergall  on  the  death 
of  her  brothers. 

She  married,  being  his  second  wife,  Sir  John  Rayney  of  Wrotham  and  West 
Mailing  in  Kent,  who  was  created  a  baronet  in  Jan.  1641  (I  suppose  1642).  Sir 
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John  died  in  1660  and  Frances  his  widow  in  1690.  She  was  buried  in  the  chancel 
of  St.  Benet,  Gracechurch  Street,  London,  and  must  have  been  about  86  years  of 
age.  Sir  John  had  a  family  by  his  first  wife,  to  whom  the  baronetcy  and  the  Kent 
estates  went.  By  Frances  Gibbs  he  had  one  son,  Edward,  to  whom  Watergall  came. 

Edward  on  Sept.  n,  1671,  took  out  a  licence  to  marry  Anne  Moseley,  spinster, 
about  24,  daughter  of  Anne  Moseley  of  St.  Andrew,  Holborn,  widow.  He  was 
described  as  of  Grays  Inn,  bachelor,  aged  28.  They  were  to  be  married  at  St. 
Andrew,  Holborn,  or  St.  Clement  Danes,  or  St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden.  (Foster's 
London  Marr.  Lie.)  They  seem  to  have  lived  at  Watergall  and  apparently  rebuilt 
the  house.  Dugdale's  editor  says,  "  There  is  a  very  handsome  large  house  here  new 
"  built  by  the  Rayneys  and  enlarged  by  John  Mead  esq.  deceased,  and  one  more  at 
"  a  little  distance  from  it  for  a  tenant."  This  house  has  been  pulled  down  and  only 
a  fragment  of  it  can  now  be  seen. 

Edward  and  Anne  Rayney  were  both  buried  at  Ladbroke  as  these  entries  in  the 
register  show  : — 

1699,  Jan.  30.     Edward  Rayney  of  Watergall  esq. 

1703,  Dec.  22.     Mris  Anne  Rayney  ye  wife  &  widow  of  Fdward  Rayney  late  of  Watergall  esq. 

The  inscriptions  on  their  tombstones  I  have  printed  at  p.  333.  He  was  58  and 
she  was  62.  These  ages  do  not  agree  with  the  marriage  licence.  They  never  do. 
Anne  Rayney  seems  to  have  been  on  good  terms  with  her  neighbour,  William  Palmer 
of  Ladbroke,  and  left  him  a  silver  bowl  or  monteith  which  is  still  there.  (P.  177.) 

Dugdale's  editor,  1730,  says  that  Edward  and  Anne  Rayney  had  a  son  (to  whom 
he  does  not  give  a  Christian  name),  who  died  suddenly  without  heirs  male,  and  that 
Watergall  then  came  to  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer,  Sir  Dudley  Cullum  and  Mr.  Acton, 
who  sold  it  about  7  years  ago  to  Mr.  John  Mead.  About  7  years  ago  would  be 
about  1720.  I  see  no  sign  of  this  son  in  the  Ladbroke  register,  but  am  puzzled  to 
know  to  whom  this  entry  refers  : 

1730,  June  18.     Mary  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Anne  Rainey.     Baptized. 

Looking  to  see  who  these  trustees  as  they  evidently  were  might  be,  I  learn  from 
Burke's  Extinct  Baronetcies  that  Sir  John  Rayney  just  mentioned  had  four  sisters, 
one  of  whom,  Elizabeth,  married  John  Acton  of  Ipswich,  and  another,  Sarah, 
married  Sir  Henry  North  of  Mildenhall.  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  married  a  daughter 
of  Sir  Henry  North,  and  Sir  Dudley  Cullum's  mother  was  another  daughter.  There- 
fore they  were  probably  executors  or  trustees  of  Mrs.  Anne  Rayney  or  Edward 
Rayney. 
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Somewhere,  then,  about  1720,  the  descendants  of  Sir  John  and  Frances  Rayney 
having  come  to  an  end,  the  trustees  sold  the  Watergall  estate  to  Mr.  John  Mead,  a 
citizen  of  London.  He  enlarged  the  house  and  died  soon  afterwards,  leaving  it  to 
his  brother  Richard.  Richard  is  in  possession  in  1730,  when  the  second  edition  of 
Dugdale  was  published.  I  have  made  no  further  search  and  there  I  must  leave  it. 
At  the  present  moment  it  belongs  to  lord  Leigh  of  Stoneleigh,  but  when  and  of  whom 
it  was  bought  I  do  not  know. 

PEDIGREES.  The  following  pedigrees  show  the  three  sisters  and  their 
descendants  so  far  as  concern  the  estates  that  I  am  dealing  with.  I  am  not  quite 
certain  about  Dr.  Kingsmill. 


Thomas  Wilkes  =  Joan William  Wilkes  =  Frances 

d-  1559  d.  1573 


Robert  ANNE  =  Sir  Will.  Kingsmill  FRANCES  MARGARET 

d.  1577,  set  17  See  next  See  next 

pedigree  pedigree 

Sir  Henry  Kingsmill  d.  1625 

Dr.  Kingsmill 


=  Sir  Will 


(i)  Frances  Colwall  =  Sir  William  Kingsmill  =  (2)  Rebecca 

I          d.  1698 


William  d.  s.p.  1766  Frances  =  Hugh  Corry  Penelope  =  John  Waterman 

Henry  d.  s.p. 

Elizabeth  =  Robert  Brice  Rebecca  =  Lawrence  Head 

took  name  of  Osgood 

Kingsmill 

Elizabeth  and  Rebecca  succeeded  their  uncle  in  1766  and  immediately  sold  their  respective 
moieties  of  Ascot  to  Sir  Thomas  Fludyer  for  ,£12,400  in  all.  Sir  Thomas  in  1767  sold  to  William 
Palmer  for  ^  15, 947. 
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FRANCES  Wilkes  =  Sir  Erasmus  Dryden  1st  bart.  d.  1632,  son  of  John  Dryden  d.  1584 


Sir  John  Dryden  =  (3)  Honor  Bevile  of  Chesterton  Erasmus  father  of  John  the  poet 

d.  1658 


:)hn  D. 


(2)  John  D.  of  Chesterton 
d.  1707  unm. 


Frances  =  Ralph  Sneyd 

William  Sneyd  =  Susanna  Edmunds 


Ann  =  Walter  Pigott 

to  whom 
Chesterton  went 


William  Hedges  Sneyd  John  Sneyd  =  Penelope  Kynnersley 

d.  1757  unm.  d.  1809 

John  Sneyd  sold  Hodnell  in  1776  to  Robert  Ladbroke  for  £30,  $00. 


(i)  Francis  Dymoke  =  MARGARET  Wilkes  =  (2)  in  1595  Thomas  Gibbs 
of  Watergall 


George  Dymoke        Edward  Gibbs        Thomas  Gibbs  =  Mary          Frances  —  Sir  John  Rayney 
d.  1609  unm.  d.  s.p.  rector  of        If 

Ladbroke        1 1 

Thomas  E.  Rayney  =  Ann  Moseley 

Mary  d.  1699  d.  1703 

The  trustees  of  the  last  Rayney  sold  Watergall  c.  1720  to  John  Mead  of  London. 
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In  this  and  the  other  three  family  indices  a  Christian  name  with  a  Roman 
numeral  after  it  always  belongs  to  one  of  the  family  which  is  being  indexed.  The 
numeral  shows  the  generation  to  which  the  person  is  attached  in  my  account  of  the 
family.  The  numeral  is  only  given  to  the  head  of  the  family  or  his  heir. 


Catesby  family,  Account  of  66 — 78. 

—  house  (in  London  ?)  253. 

—  lane  in  Coventry  67. 

—  parish  in  Northants  66. 


Catesby  indentures  15—16,  57,  73,  75,  80, 
99,  in,  312,  349,  350. 

—  inquisitions  post  mortem  78,  79 

—  pedigree  77 


Alice,  daughter  of  William  I,  wife  of  Thomas  de  Lodbroke,  60,  64,  67,  77. 

Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  Richard  VII,  73. 

Anne,  wife  of  Sir  William  IX,  daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Throckmorton,  75,  77,  81. 

Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  William  IX,  wife  of  Sir  Henry  Brown,  75,  77,  82. 

Audrey,  daughter  of  George  VI,  wife  of  Edmund  Newnham,  72. 

Dorothy,  wife  of  Sir  Richard  VII,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Spenser,  73,  77,  357,  358. 

Edmund,  son  of  Sir  Richard  YII,  73,  82. 

Edward,  son  of  Sir  Richard  VII,  73,  81. 

Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Empson,  wife  of  (i)  George  VI,  (2)  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  (3)  Richard 

Verney,  71,  72,  77,  350. 

Elizabeth,  second  wife  of  Sir  Richard  VII,  daughter  of  William  Astell,  73,  77. 
Elizabeth,  third  wife  of  Sir  Richard  VII  and  (2)  of  Henry  Philips,  daughter  of  lord  Bray,  73,  352. 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  Richard  VII,  73. 

Emma,  wife  of  John  II,  daughter  of  Robert  de  Crawnford,  68,  77,  349. 
George  VI,  son  of  William  V,  71.       Allusions  14,  77.       His  inquisition  78. 
George,  son  of  Sir  Richard  VII,  73,  81. 
Isabel,  daughter  of  Sir  Richard  VII,  73. 
Jane,  two  daughters  of  Sir  Richard  VII,  73. 
Joan,  wife  of  William  I,  68. 
Johanna,  wife  of  Sir  William  IV,  daughter  of  Thomas  Barre,  70,  77. 
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John  II,  son  of  William  I,  68,  77,  336,  349. 

John  III,  son  of  John  II,  69,  77,  336,  352. 

John,  "  Uncle  John,"  son  of  John  III,  69,  70,  77. 

John,  son  of  Sir  Richard  VII,  15,  73,  81. 

Katharine,  daughter  of  William  Willington,  wife  of  William  VIII  and  (2)  of  Anthony  Throckmorton, 

14,  15,  74,  75,  77,  79,  81,  337,  338,  351. 

Katharine,  wife  of  Robert  X,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Leigh,  15,  75,  77,  80,  98,  115. 
Margaret,  wife  of  John  III,  daughter  of  William  de  Montfort,  69,  77. 
Margaret,  wife  of  William  V,  daughter  of  lord  Zouch,  70,  75,  77. 
Nicholas,  son  of  Robert,  20. 

Philippa,  wife  of  Sir  William  IV,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Bishopston,  69,  77. 
Sir  Richard  VII,  son  of  George  VI,  72—74.     Inq.  p.  m.  79.     Allusions  14,  77,  91,  240,  337,  347, 

351,  352. 

Richard,  son  of  Sir  Richard  VII,  73,  81. 
Richard,  son  of  Edmund,  82. 

Robert,  rector  of  Ladbroke,  son  of  Sir  William  IV,  337. 
Robert  X,  son  of  Sir  William  IX,  75—77,  115.       Marriage  settlement  80—82.       Deeds  executed  15, 

16,  82,  99,  in,  232.       Supposed  portrait  263. 
Robert,  son  of  John  II,  69. 
Robert,  son  of  Robert  X,  77,  78,  82. 
Thomas,  son  of  Sir  Richard  VII,  73. 

William  I,  c.  1300-1370,  67.       Allusions  57,  59,  60,  312,  313,  314,  356. 
William  III,  son  of  John  II,  69,  77. 

Sir  William  IV,  son  of  John  III,  69.      Allusions  33,  77,  336,  337. 

William  V,  son  of  Sir  William  IV,  beheaded  1485,  70.       Allusions  14,  77,  78,  349,  350,  357. 
William  VII,  son  of  George  VI,  72.       Allusions  14,  77,  79. 

William  VIII,  son  of  Sir  Richard  VII,  died  before  his  father,  74.       Allusions  14,  77,  79. 
Sir  William  IX,  son  of  William  VIII,  74 — 75.       Allusions  15,  77,  80,  81,  82,  112,  232,  367. 
William,  son  of  Sir  Richard  VII,  73. 
William,  son  of  Edmund,  81. 
William,  son  of  Robert  X,  77,  78. 
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Lodbrokes  manor  in  Tanworth  39,  43,  57,  De  Lodbroke  pedigrees  64,  322. 

58,  68.  wills  48,  55,  64,  65. 


De  Lodbroke  family,  Account  of  42 — 63. 


inquisition  58. 


—         arms  43. 

Adam,  Master  of  St.  John's  Hospital  at  Oxford,  312. 

Alice,  daughter  of  William,  46. 

Alice,  daughter  of  Sir  John  VII,  wife  of  Louis  Cardian  alias  Cook,  60,  64. 

Alice,  wife  of  Thomas  VIII,  daughter  of  William  Catesby,  60,  64,  67,  77. 

Alina,  318—322. 

Augustin,  son  of  Lettice,  48,  50,  64. 

Christiana,  daughter  of  Alina,  318 — 322. 

Edmund,  a  friar,  son  of  Lettice,  48,  50,  64. 

Geoffrey,  son  of  Reginald,  321. 

Hawys,  wife  of  Sir  John  VII,  daughter  of  Sir  Robert  de  Daventry,  54,  55,  64. 

Henry  II,  son  of  William  I,  45,  64. 

Henry,  son  of  Alina,  317 — 322. 

Sir  Henry  IV,  son  of  John  III,  45,  64. 

Henry,  son  of  William,  45. 

Sir  Henry  VI,  son  of  John  V  and  Lettice,  53 — 55.       Allusions  48 — 50,  64,  65. 

Hugh,  son  of  John  V  and  Lettice,  rector  of  Blaby,  patron  of  Ladbroke,  51 — 53.       Allusions  49,  50, 

64,  65,  335,  336. 

Hugh,  son  of  John  VII,  57,  59,  60,  64. 
Isabella,  wife  of  Henry  IV,  45. 

Johanna,  wife  of  John  V,  daughter  of  Richard  de  Baresworth,  47,  64. 
John  III,  son  of  Henry  II,  45,  64.       Allusions  317 — 319. 
Sir  John  V,  son  of  Henry  IV,  46—53.       Allusions  32,  39,  64,  65,  333,  335. 
Sir  John  VII,  son  of  Henry  VI,  55 — 60.       Allusions  54,  64. 
John,  son  of  John  VII,  57,  59,  60,  64. 
John,  parson  of  Shipden,  62,  63. 
Ketell,  son-in-law  of  Alina,  318—322. 
Lettice,  wife  of  John  (perhaps  V),  328.       Her  will  48,  64. 
Margaret,  prioress,  61. 
Nicholas,  son  of  Lettice,  48,  50,  53,  64. 
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Paulina,  wife  of  Henry  (perhaps  VI),  48,  54,  64.       Her  will  55,  65. 

Petronilla,  daughter  of  Lettice,  wife  of  Henry  de  Brandeston,  48,  50,  51,  64. 

Ralph,  son  of  Henry,  46. 

Ralph,  son  of  Ketell,  318—322. 

Ralph,  son  of  Lettice,  49,  50,  53,  55,  64,  65. 

Ralph,  rector  of  Ladbroke,  50,  334. 

Reginald,  321. 

Robert,  321. 

Roger,  rector  of  Ladbroke,  son  of  Lettice,  48 — 51,  64,  65,  335. 

Sarah,  wife  of  John  III,  45,  64. 

Sybil,  daughter  of  Lettice,  wife  of  John  de  Berkeley,  48,  50,  $l,  64. 

Thomas,  a  priest,  son  of  Lettice,  48 — 50,  53,  64,  65. 

Thomas,  son  of  John  VII,  60.       Allusions  57,  59,  64,  336. 

Walter,  son  of  Robert,  321,  322. 

Sir  William  I,  c.  1 1 60,  43,  44,  64. 

William,  son  of  Henry  II,  45,  64. 

William,  son  of  Ralph,  46. 

William,  lord  of  Baresworth,  48. 

William,  monk  at  Coventry,  48,  64. 

William,  rector  of  Hanworth,  61. 

William,  murdered  in  1403,  61. 

William,  Master  of  St.  John's  Hospital  at  Oxford,  312. 
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This  index  includes  Palmer-Morewood,  but  all  are  Palmers  unless  otherwise  stated. 


Palmer  Indentures  163—173,  309,  323,  370. 

—  Inquisitions  post  mortem  146,  167. 

—  Marriage  settlements  169,  178,  198,  206. 


Palmer  Pedigrees  135,  144,  154,  214,  313. 
—       Wills  138,  145,  149,  150,  177,  178, 
204. 


Agnes,  daughter  of  Ralph  of  Marston  I,  wife  of Sale,  132. 

Alice,  wife  of  Ralph  of  Marston  I,  died  1560,  132,  135. 

Alice,  daughter  of  Thomas  of  Marston  IV,  134,  135. 

Alice,  daughter  of  Sir  William  of  Clerkenwell,  153. 

Anne,  wife  of  Charles,  canon  of  York,  153. 

Anne,  daughter  of  Richard  Goodwin,  wife  of  Charles  VII,  died  1810,  198,  204,  209. 

Anthony  Constantine,  infant  son  of  Charles  Palmer-Morewood  X,  213. 

Archdale,  eldest  son  of  William  of  London  III,  17,  139,  140,  168. 

Barbara,  daughter  of  Thomas  Archdale,  wife  of  William  of  London  III,  137. 

Barbara,  daughter  of  Robert  of  London  III,  wife  of  Sir  George  Clerke,  146. 

Bridget,  daughter  of  Sir  William  of  Clerkenwell,  wife  of  Thomas  Atkins,  149,  150,  151,  153,  178. 

Charles,  son  of  Sir  William  of  Hill,  143. 

Charles,  son  of  Sir  William  of  Clerkenwell,  canon  of  York,  149,   153,  178. 

Charles  VI,  son  of  William  V,  died  1764,  188—193.       Allusions  177,  185,  206,  215—230,  240,  250, 

252,  266. 

Charles  VII  (2),  son  of  Charles  VI,  died  1806,  197—205.       Allusions  193,  220,  222,  371. 
Charles,  son  of  Charles  VII  (2),  rector  of  Ladbroke,  205,  334,  343.       His  children  (not  indexed)  205 
Charles  R.  Palmer-Morewood  IX,  son  of  William  VIII,  210 — 212. 

—     His  children  (not  indexed)  211—212. 

Charles  R.  Palmer-Morewood  X,  son  of  Charles  IX,  212—213.     Allusions  131,  244.  334. 
Lady  Charlotte,  daughter  of  earl  of  Aylesford,  wife  of  Rev.  Charles,  205. 
Clara,  daughter  of  Sir  Charles  Blois,  wife  of  William  Palmer  alias  Morewood  VIII,  208,  268 
Clara  W.  S.,  daughter  of  Charles  Palmer-Morewood  X,  wife  of  Alwyne  Mason,  213. 
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Dorothy,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Bramston,  wife  of  Sir  William  of  Clerkenwell,  died  1690,  147 — 154, 

263—4,  279. 
Dorothy,  daughter  of  Sir  William  of  Clerkenwell,  wife  of  Christopher  Goodfellow,  149,  150,  153, 

178,  342. 

Dorothy,  daughter  of  William  V,  wife  of  Walter  Goodfellow,  177,  178,  185,  342. 
Dorothy,  daughter  of  Charles  VI,  wife  of  Henry  Thomas  Murcott,  192,  220 — 230,  300. 
Edward,  son  of  Sir  William  of  Clerkenwell,  fellow  of  Queens,  Oxford,  152. 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Robert  of  London  III,  wife  of  Anthony  Biddulph,  146. 

Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Edmunds,  wife  of  Thomas  of  Hill,  143. 

Elizabeth,  widow  of Clerke,  first  wife  of  William  V,  149,  174.  175,  324. 

Elizabeth,  daughter  of  William  V,  177,  178,  185,  283,  284,  285,  289.       Her  letters  215—230. 

Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Charles  VI,  193,  220 — 230. 

Ellen,  daughter  of  William  Palmer-Morewood  VIII,  wife  of  Captain  Elliot,  210,  268. 

Francis,  infant  son  of  Sir  William  of  Clerkenwell,  153. 

George,  son  of  Sir  William  of  Hill,  144. 

Georgiana,  daughter  of  lord  Byron,  wife  of  Charles  Palmer-Morewood  IX,  211. 

Jane,  daughter  of  Thomas  of  Marston  IV,  134,  135. 

Joan,  daughter  of Fox,  wife  of  Thomas  of  Marston  II,  132,  135,  144. 

John,  son  of  Thomas  of  Marston  II,  rector  of  Stafford,  died  1639,  132,  135,  144. 

John,  son  of  Thomas  of  Marston  IV.  134,  135. 

John,  youngest  son  of  William  of  London  III,  17,  139,  140. 

John,  eldest  son  of  Sir  William  of  Clerkenwell,  died  c.  1650,  152. 

Katharine,  daughter  of  Thomas  of  Marston  II,  133. 

Katharine,  widow  of Dicer,  wife  of  William  Palmer  of  Bow,  135. 

Lucy,  daughter  of  William  Palmer-Morewood  VIII,  210,  265,  268. 

Margaret,  daughter  of  Ralph  of  Marston  I,  wife  of Cotton,  132. 

Margaret,  daughter  of  Thomas  Gardner,  wife  of  Sir  William  of  Hill,  141  —  144. 

Maria  Rebecka,  infant  of  Charles  VI,  193. 

Mary,  daughter  of  Thomas  of  Marston  IV,  134. 

Mary,  daughter  of  \Valter  Craddock,  wife  of  Robert  of  London  III,  146. 

Mary,  daughter  of  Sir  William  of  Clerkenwell,  wife  of  Thomas  Soame,  153. 

Mary,  daughter  of  Thomas  Halfpenny,  wife  of  William  Palmer  of  Old  Warden,  135. 

Mary,  daughter  of  John  Skrimsher,  second  wife  of  William  of  Ladbroke  V,  176—179,  182,  185, 

304,  SOS- 

Mary,  daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Newdigate,  wife  of  Charles  VI,  188—193,  206,  215,  216,  266. 
Mary,  daughter  of  Charles  VI,  192,  195,  222—230,  267. 
Mary  Anne,  daughter  of  Charles  VII,  wife  of  Thomas  Bilbie,  201,  205. 

Patience  Mary,  daughter  of  Lord  Arthur  Hervey,  wife  of  Charles  Palmer-Morewood  X,  212,  249,  328. 
Priscilla,  daughter  of  Sir  William  of  Clerkenwell,  wife  of  Dr.  John  Mills,  149,  154. 
Ralph  of  Marston  I,  127,  131 — 2,  .135. 
Robert,  son  of  Thomas  of  Marston  III,  a  Hamburgh  merchant,  133. 

AA 
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Robert,  son  of  Thomas  of  Marston  IV,  134,  135. 

Robert  of  London  III,  son  of  Thomas  of  Marstcn  II,  145—147.     Allusions  in,  128,  129,  132,  157. 

Sir  Roundell,  descended  from  Archdale,  140. 

Rowland  Charles  Arthur,  son  of  Charles  Palmer-Morewood  X,  213. 

Thomas,  rector  of  Radborne,  352. 

Thomas  of  Marston  II,  son  of  Ralph  I,  129,  132,  135. 

Thomas  of  Marston  III,  son  of  Thomas  II,  133,  135. 

Thomas  of  Marston  IV,  son  of  Thomas  III,  133 — 134,  1315. 

Thomas,  eldest  son  of  Sir  William  of  Hill,  143,  158. 

Thomas  M.D.,  son  of  Sir  William  of  Clerkenwell,  152,  149,  178. 

Thomas,  subscriber  to  an  atlas,  252. 

Thomasine,  daughter  of  Ralph  of  Marston  I,  wife  of Deane,  132. 

Thomasine,  daughter  of  Thomas  of  Marston  II,  wife  of  Thomas  Cooke,  133. 

Walter,  infant  of  Charles  VI,  193,  218. 

William,  son  of  Ralph  of  Marston  I,  132. 

William  of  London  III,  son  of  Thomas  of  Marston  II,  136 — 141.       Allusions  17,  25,  40,  117,  128, 

129,  132.       Inq.  p.m.  167.       Lawsuit  10—13.       WM  138 — 140. 
Sir  William  of  Hill  IV,  son  of  William  of  London  III,  141  —  144.       Allusions  17,  18,  26,  139,  158, 

270,.  293,  309. 
Sir  William  of  Clerkenwell  IV,  son  of  Robert  of  London  III,  147 — 154.      Allusions  18,  26,  158, 

238,  265,  270,  323,  327. 
William,  son  of  Sir  William  of  Hill,  143. 
William  of  Old  Warden,  who  ?  135. 
William  of  Bow,  135. 
William  of  Ladbroke  V,  son  of  Sir  William  of  Clerkenwell,  174 — 179.     Will  177.     Allusions  150, 

152,  182,  249,  250,  289,  304,  324,  342,  377. 

William  VII  (i),  eldest  son  of  Charles  VI,  193—197.       Allusions  192,  216,  219—222,  226,  266,  370. 
William  Palmer  alias  Palmer-Morwood  VIII,  son  of  Charles  Palmer  VII,  208 — 210.     Allusions  205, 

252,  268. 
William  Frederick,  son  of  William  Palmer-Morew'ood  VIII,  210,  287. 
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Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  Robert  III,  wife  of  Sir  William  Catesby,  75,  85. 

Anne,  daughter  of  Anthony  III,  87. 

Anthony,  son  of  Sir  Robert  I,  84. 

Anthony  III,  son  of  Sir  George  II,  86—87.       Allusions  II,  14,  15,  22,  23,  24,  74,  274,  299,  333, 

337,  338,  35i- 

Clement  of  Haseley,  son  of  Sir  George  II,  85,  351. 
Clement,  son  of  Job,  85. 
Deodatus,  son  of  Sir  George  II,  85. 

Edward,  son  of  Thomas  of  Ladbroke,  93 — 94.     Allusions  112,  113,  333. 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  lord  Hussey,  wife  of  Sir  Robert  III,  85. 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  Robert  III,  wife  of  Anthony  Tyringham,  86. 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Anthony  III,  wife  of  Richard  Acton,  87. 
Elizabeth,  wife  of  Edward  of  Ladbroke,  93,  94,  275,  296,  299. 

Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Edward,  perhaps  wife  of  Abraham  Murcott,  94.     See  Murcott  Elizabeth. 
Frances,  wife  of  Thomas  of  Ladbroke,  93,  307,  308,  309,  310. 
Francis,  son  of  Thomas  of  Ladbroke,  93. 
Sir  George  II,  son  of  Sir  Robert  I,  84 — 85. 
George,  son  of  Sir  George  II,  85. 
George,  son  of  Anthony  III,  25,  87,  88. 
Job,  son  of  Clement,  85. 
John,  son  of  Sir  George  II,  85. 

John,  son  of  Anthony  III,  88—91.     Allusions  24,  25,  111—113,  232,  246,  329. 
Juliana,  wife  of  John,  88,  90. 
Katharine,  wife  of  Sir  George  II,  84. 
Katharine,  daughter  of  William  Willington,  widow  of  William  Catesby,  wife  of  Anthony  III, 

74,  86—87.     Allusions  14,  15,  274,  299,  334,  337,  338,  351. 
Katharine,  daughter  of  Anthony  III,  wife  of  Robert  Acton,  87. 
Kenelm,  son  of  Sir  George  II,  85. 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Anthony  III,  87. 

Mary,  daughter  of  lord  Chandos,  wife  of  Sir  George  jun.,  85. 
Mary,  daughter  of  Anthony  III,  wife  of  John  Stratford,  87. 
Michael,  son  of  Sir  Robert  I,  84. 
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Muriel,  daughter  of  lord  Berkeley,  wife  of  Sir  Robert  III,  85. 

Muriel,  daughter  of  Sir  Robert  III,  wife  of  Sir  Thomas  Tresham,  85. 

Nicholas,  son  of  Sir  George  II,  85,  351. 

Richard,  son  of  Sir  Robert  I,  84. 

Sir  Robert  I,  84. 

Robert  III,  son  of  Sir  George  II,  85—86. 

Robert,  infant  son  of  Anthony  III,  87. 

Temperance,  daughter  of  Sir  Robert  III,  wife  of  Sir  Randal  Brereton,  86. 

Thomas,  son  of  Sir  George  II,  85. 

Thomas,  son  of  Sir  Robert  III,  86. 

Thomas  the  elder,  of  Lad  broke,  who  is  he?  91 — 93.     Allusions  16,  25,  307,  308,  309,  310,  346. 

Thomas  the  younger,  son  of  Anthony  III,  23,  87. 

Walton  of  Ladbroke,  son  of  Edward,  93,  94.       Allusions  273,  278,  279,  29  . 
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These  are  documents  which  I  have  printed  more  or  less  fully.  Wills  are  not 
included.  See  General  Index.  P.  R.  O.  implies  that  the  document  is  in  the  Public 
Record  Office.  A  means  a  Ladbroke  deed  at  Alfreton,  and  L  means  a  Ladbroke 
deed  at  Ladbroke.  D  means  Dugdale.  B.M.  means  British  Museum.  I  have  not 
included  in  this  index  many  extracts  from  the  Cat.  A.D.  at  p.  349,  350,  356  and 
elsewhere. 


List  of  some  deeds  relating  to  Ladbroke  Manor,  15 — 18. 
List  of  some  deeds  relating  to  Ladbroke  Grange,  25 — 26. 

A.D.  Agreements. 

1597.  Between  Catesby  and  Dudley  for  sale  of  manor  (A)  99. 

1598.  Between  Throckmorton  and  Dudley  for  sale  of  grange  (A)  24,  90,  99. 
1598.  Between  Dudley  and  people  of  Ladbroke  (A)  104. 

1598.  Between  Dudley  and  Inkforbie  as  to  rectory  (A)  333. 

1632.  Between  the  Dudley  ladies  and  Palmer  for  sale  of  manor  and  grange  (A)  164. 

1639.  Between  Palmer  and  Rawbone  as  to  two  cottages  (A)  309. 

1642.  Between  the  two  William  Palmers  for  exchange  of  estates  (A)  170. 

1658.  Between  Palmer  and  Smith  as  to  tithes  (A)  327. 

1767.  Between  Fludyer  and  Palmer  for  sale  of  Ascot  (A)  370. 

1776.  Between  Robert  Ladbruke  and  Palmer  tor  sale  of  Nuns  meadow  (A)  371. 

Marriage    Settlements. 

1592.  Robert  Catesby  and  Katherine  Leigh  (A)  80. 

1639.  William  Palmer  and  Margaret  Gardner  (A)  169. 

1650.  John  Skrimsher  and  Elizabeth  Bagot  (A)  181. 

1687.  William  Palmer  and  Mary  Skrimsher  (A)  178. 

1733.  Charles  Palmer  and  Mary  Newdigate  (L)  206. 

1776.  Charles  Palmer  and  Anne  Goodwin  (A)  198. 
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A.D.  Inquisitions. 

1350.  Hospital  of  St.  John,  Oxford  (P.R.O.)  313. 

1386.  Sir  John  de  Lodbrok  (P.R.O.)  58. 

1512.  George  Catesby  (P.R.O.)  78. 

1553.  Sir  Richard  Catesby  (P.R.O.)  79. 

1631.  Robert  Palmer  (P.R.O.)  146. 
1637.  William  Palmer  (L.,  P.R.O.)  167. 

Indentures,    Grants,   etc. 

C.  I2OO.     Chartulary  of  Combe  abbey  (B.  M.)  317 — 321. 

1473.  Bond  by  Thomas  Gybbes  to  John  Wilkes  (P.R.O.)  376. 

1518.  Grant  of  grange  by  Margery  Bellingham  to  Combe  abbey  (D)  20. 

1538.  Lease  of  grange  from  Combe  abbey  to  Alibone  (A)  21. 

J539-  Grant  of  grange  to  the  duchess  of  Richmond  (P.R.O.)  21 — 22. 

1540.  Grant  of  Hodnell  to  Sir  Marmaduke  Constable  (P.R.O.)  361. 

1558.  Grant  of  grange  to  Anthony  Throckmorton  (A)  23. 

1568.  Indenture  between  Court  of  Wards  and  William  Catesby  (P.R.O.)  73. 

1578.  Grant  of  wardship  of  Margaret  Wilkes  (P.R.O.)  367. 

1586.  Lease  by  Spenser  to  Driver  274. 

1587.  Lease  by  Throckmorton  to  Ward  274. 
1592.  Lease  by  Savage  to  Essex  274. 

1596.     Sale  of  messuages  by  Catesby  to  Throckmorton  and  Thornton  (A)  in. 

1596.  Sale  of  Savage's  farm  by  Catesby  to  trustees  (A)  89. 

1597.  Sale  of  messuage  and  lands  by  Throckmorton  and  Thornton  to  Burton  (A)  89,  246. 

1597.  Sale  of  small  pieces  by  Throckmorton  and  Thornton  to  divers  persons  (A)  89,  90,  345. 

1598.  Sale  of  grange  by  Throckmorton  to  Dudley  (See  Agreement)  (A)  25. 
1598.  Sale  of  messuages  by  John  and  Robert  Spencer  to  Dudley  (A)  99,  100. 
1598.  Mem.  between  Lady  Alice  Dudley  and  Rawbone  (A)  106. 

c.  1600.     A  terrier  of  lands  (A)  105. 

1603 — 1&73'     Various  indentures  relating  to  Driver's  cottage  near  church  (A)  330. 

1603.     Settlement  of  dispute  between  Dudley  and  freeholders  (L)  106. 

1603.     Lease  of  new  mansion  house  from  Thornton  to  Burton  (A)  246 — 7. 

1609.     Mortgage  by  Burton  to  Wykeham  and  Davis  (A)  235. 

1610 — 1626.     Various  grants  to  Lady  Alice  Dudley  (P.R.O.)  116. 

1611.     Lease  of  new  mansion  house  from  Thornton  to  Wykeham  and  Davis  with  inventory  of 

house  (A)  235—237. 

1614.     Indenture  between  Winter  and  Edward  Throckmorton  (A)  1 12. 
1618.     Grant  of  Ladbroke  etc.  to  Chief  Justice  on  account  of  Dudley's  fugacy  (A)  109 — 1 10. 
1626 — 1630.     Various  leases  granted  by  Lady  Alice  Dudley  (A)  124. 

1632.  Indenture   between  Dudley   and    Wise   as   to  sale   of  Ladbroke.     Dudley   signs   as   dux 

Northumbrie  (A)  no. 
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1633.     Conveyance  of  manor  and  grange  from  Dudley  ladies  to  William  Palmer  (A)  164. 

1633.  Dudley  ladies  receipt  to  Palmer  of  purchase  money  (A)  165. 

1634.  Conveyance  of  capital  messuage  etc.  from  Thornton  to  Palmer  (A)  165. 

1634.  Thornton's  receipt  to  Palmer  of  purchase  money  (A)  166. 

1635.  Exemplification  of  Inspeximus  for  William  Palmer  (A)  10 — 12. 

1636.  Settlement  of  Ladbroke  by  William  Palmer  (A)  166. 

1637.  Sale  of  messuage  by  Daniel  to  Palmer  (A)  169. 
1637.  Depositions  in  a  lawsuit  (A)  308—309. 

1642.  Conveyance  of  manor  and  grange  from  Palmer  to  Palmer  (A)  171. 

1642.  Conveyance  of  manor  and  grange  from  Palmer  to  trustees  (A)  172. 

1642.  Counsel's  opinion  on  Catesby's  manor  of  Ladbroke  (A)  82. 

1647.  Lease  of  land  from  Palmer  to  Rawbone  (A)  238. 

1675.  Indenture  between  Palmer  and  Keeling  as  to  lands  and  advowson  (A)  323 — 324. 

1686.  Mem  :  on  Magdalen  Coll.  quit  rent  (L)  313. 

C.  1770.     Particulars  of  Old  Wardon  estate  (A)  160 — 161. 

1776.  Sale  of  Hodnell  by  John  Sneyd  to  Robert  Ladbroke  (A)  373. 

1785.  Inventory  of  goods  of  Mary  Palmer  (A)  192. 

Court   Records. 

1637 — 1853.     Presentments  etc.  (A)  275—288. 
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This  index  does  not  pretend  to  contain  every  reference  to  every  body,  place  and 
thing  mentioned. 


Acton  brothers  87. 

Advowson  of  Ladbroke  14 — 18,  333 — 4. 

Aldermanbury,  Sir  W.  Palmer's  house  in  129, 

137,  139- 

Alfreton,  198,  203,  208,  268. 
Alibone,  William  20,  21. 

—  Ralph,  Frances,  Margaret  307,  308,  309. 
Archdale,  Barbara  137. 

—  family  137. 
de  Arden  family  348. 

Artillery  neglected  277,  278.  279,  288 — 9. 
Ascot  (Chapel)  6,  78,  79,  196,  197,  198,  359, 
360,  368. 

—  Two  sales  of  370. 

—  Meaning  of  name  359. 
Ascot  lane  190. 

Ash  by  Legers  68,  69,  81. 

—     Portrait  from  263. 
Astell,  Elizabeth  73.     See  Catesby. 
Astanescot.     See  Ascot. 
Athewyk,  Hathewyk,  William  60,  61,  68. 
Atkins,  Thomas  &  Bridget  149,  150,  153,  179. 

—  John,  rector  of  Radborne  352. 
Awdley,  Hugh  169. 

—  family  298. 

Austins'  messuage,  now  the  Hall  in,  233,  246. 

Bagot,  Elizabeth.     See  Skrymsher. 

—  Col.  Richard  184. 

—  of  Blythfield  181,  191,  222,  254. 

—  Walter  216,  217,  224. 
Balsall  101,  no,  122. 
Banbury  road  189 — 190. 

Bankes,  Sir  J.,  Attorney  Gen.  10,  12. 

de  Baresworth  family  47. 

Barker,  Alice  115. 

Barre,  Johanna  70. 

Barret,  Thomas,  rector  327,  337. 


Bart's  Hospital  138,  140. 
Bartholmew,  Peter,  rector  336. 
Bath  diversions  224 — 5. 
Battledoor  &  Shuttlecock  222. 
Beauchamp  family  39 — 41,  62. 
de  Beaumont  family,  Count  of  Meulan,  earls 
of  Leicester,  2,  3,  31,  36,  37,  41. 

—  pedigree  35. 

Bechino,  Joseph,  steward  of  manor,  270, 

275- 

Bellingham,  Margery  20,  316. 
Bereford,  Ralph  de,  rector  335. 
Berkeley,  Muriel  85. 
Bible,  A  family  151,  250. 
Biddulph  family  17,  139,  140,  146,  172. 

—  Sir  Theo  :  hfs  marriage  224. 
Bilbie,  Mary  201,  205,  209.     See  Palmer. 
Birmingham  behaviour  56. 
Bishopeston,  Philippa  69. 

Blaby  51. 

Black  Death  52,  59,  63. 

Blick,  Abraham  209. 

Blois,  Clara  208.     See  Palmer. 

Book  cases  as  they  should  be  248. 

Books  found  boarded  up  243. 

—  Past  owners  of  253. 
Boreman,  Dr.,  of  St.  Giles'  119. 
Boscher,  Henry  311,  316 — 317,  318 — 320. 

—  Maud  311,  313,  317. 

—  pedigree  317. 
Bosworth,  Battle  of  70. 
Boudoir,  Meaning  of  244. 
Bovey,  Sir  Ralph  159. 
Bramston  Bible  151. 

—  Dorothy  147,     See  Palmer. 
-    family  147. 

—  Sir  John,    his  autobiography    147, 

148,  150,  151,  175- 
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Brandon  Charles,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  297,  314. 
Brandon  hill  172,  297,  315. 
Brantesdon,  Family  de  46,  48,  51,  52. 
Brereton,  Sir  Randall  86. 

—  Temperance  86. 
Brice,  Robert  369. 
Brittain,  Dr.  353. 
Brockhall,  Brockhole  76. 
Broke,  William,  rector  336. 
Brouncker,  Edward,  rector  262,  339 — 340. 

—  family  339. 

Browne,  Ann  77,  82.     See  Catesby  Index. 

—  Sir  Henry  75,  82. 

-  Margaret,  wife  of  T.  P.  82. 
Bunbury,  Henry,  caricaturist  343. 
Burnel  family  of  Hodnell  356. 
Burton,  Elizabeth  in. 

•  William  233—237,  246 — 7. 
Bury  St.  Edmunds  44,  47,  343. 
Byng  family  of  Hill  158. 

Byron,  Hon.  Georgiana  211.     See  Palmer  Index. 

Cardian  or  Cook,  Alice  59,  60,  61,  68. 
—    Louis  59,  60,  61,  68. 
Cardington  149,  152,  161,  162. 
Carew,  Sir  Nicholas  85. 
Case,  Rev.  H.  200 — I,  209,  268,  343. 
Castleton  cave  203,  204. 
Catesby.     See  Catesby  Index. 
Cavendish,  Thomas  97. 
Chaloner,  Thomas  102. 
Chamberlayne,  Robert  15,  16. 
Thomas  15,  16. 

—  of  Stoney  Thorpe  184,  186,  285. 
Chapel  Ascot.     See  Ascot. 
Chastleton  70,  74,  75,  81,  86—87. 
Chebsey  family  28,  107,  1 1 2,  1 86,  271,  291, 

298—299,  307. 
Chebsey  of  the  stone  28,  299. 

—  the  bailiff  298,  307,  308,  309. 
Chester  family  187,  222. 
Chesterton  372. 

Chichester  family  215,  217,  219,  225. 

Church.     See  Ladbroke. 

Civil  war  141,  142,  148. 

Clarke,  Elizabeth  174.     See  Palmer. 

Claverdon  46,  51,  53. 

Clerke  family  146. 

Clerkenwell,  House  in  148. 

Clifton,  Roger  de,  rector  58,  59,  335. 

Colberne,  Thomas  and  Richard,  stewards  of 

manor  278. 

Collingwood,  Peter  353. 
Combe  abbey  n,  20,  21,  45,  316—323,  349. 
Compounding  for  estate  133,  134,  142. 
Constable,  Sir  Marmaduke  361. 
Conyers,  Mary  227. 


Cook.     See  Cardian. 

Cooper,  Sam.,  painter  265. 

Copyholders,  Disappearance  of  27,  272 — 274. 

Corbution,  Corbuzzo  3,  8. 

Corse  present  49. 

Coughton  83,  85. 

Counsel's  opinion  82. 

Countessthorp  manor  52. 

Coventry  priory  351. 

Craddock,  Mary  146.     See  Palmer. 

—  family  146. 
Crawnford,  de  68. 
Crecy,  Battle  of  57,  60. 
Crew  family  351,  352. 
Croke,  John  91,  240,  296. 
Cromer  62. 

Cumberland  family  147,  158. 

Dacre,  Lady  370. 
Daleby,  William  de,  rector  335. 
Daniel,  Richard  169. 
Darley,  William,  rector  337. 
Daventry,  family  de  54,  59. 
Daventry  school  206. 
Deacon,  Rev.  J.,  rector  345. 
Deadmansway  318,  323. 
Dedrowe,  Erasmus  123,  124.     See  Dryden. 
Deffers  bridge  29,  92,  104. 
Derby,  Earls  of.     See  Ferrers. 
Nicholas,  rector  336. 

-  John  of  Ascot  364. 
Devie,  Rev.  J.,  rector  223,  342. 
Dicer,  Katharine  135. 
Dinner  hour  208. 
Domesday  2 — 6. 

Drayton  53. 

Driver  family  100,  in,  330 — I. 

Dryden  family  371 — 372. 

-  Allusions  123,  124,  277,  351,  353. 

—  Frances  37 1— 372. 

-  pedigree  379. 

Dudley,  Sir  Robert,  account  of  95 — 113. 

—  His  ancestry  96. 

—  Pedigree  113. 

—  Impossible  portrait  262. 

—  Signature  99,  100,  103,  ill,  330. 

—  Allusions  n,  16,  24,  90. 

—  Duchess  Alice,  Account  of  114 — 124. 

-  Allusions  n,  16,  17,  98,  164. 

—  Her  daughters  115,  121  — 123,  164, 

171. 

—  Robert,  earl  of  Leicester  96,  97,  367. 
Dugdale,  William  57,  131,  250 — I,  360,  376. 

-  his    History   of  Warwickshire, 

passim 

Dunwich  disappearing  62. 
Durham,  Dr.,  rector  345. 
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Dymoke,  Francis  368,  374,  375. 

-  George  333,  374,  375. 

—  Margaret  374—376.     See  Gibbes,  Wilkes. 

Ebdel,  Mr.  195,  202,  204. 

Edgehill,  Battle  of  141. 

Edmunds,  Elizabeth  143. 

Elliot,  Ellen  210.     See  Palmer  Index. 

Empson  family  71,  95. 

—  Elizabeth  71.     See  Catesby  Index. 
Erdeswick's  Survey  of  Staffs.  134. 
Errington,  Rev.  J.  R. ,  rector  344. 
Essex,  Lady  97. 

Eton.     See  Schools. 
Exemplifications  10,  23,  24. 

Farm,  Original  meaning  of  27. 

Farm  Place,  Farmyard.     See  Ladbroke. 

Fauquier  family  209,  285. 

Ferrers  de  Groby  32,  33,  35. 

Finch,  Lady  Chatlotte  205.     See  Palmer. 

Fludyer,  Sir  Thomas  370. 

Fowler,  William,  rector  353. 

Freeboard  196. 

French  minister  139. 

Furrows,  Deep  7. 

Gallizabra,  A  102. 

Gardner,  Margaret  141,  169.     See  Palmer. 

Garlondesta,  what  is  it  ?  50. 

Garneys,  Christopher  &  Joan  350. 

Gibbs  family,  Account  of  375 — 377. 

-  arms  375. 

—  pedigrees  375,  379. 

—  Edward  360,  376. 
Thomas,  rector  340,  376. 

Gibbons  or  Gibbes,  William,  steward  of  manor 

277-8. 

Giffard  family  of  Chillington,  130,  134. 
Glemham  family  256 — 7. 
Glossary,  A  104. 
Gnossall  132. 
Goodall,  Dr.  208. 
Goodfellow,  Dorothy,  sen.     See  Palmer. 

—  Dorothy,  jun.     See  Palmer. 
Walter,  rector  218,  342. 

—  family  149,  153,  177,  178. 
Goodwin,  Anne  198.     See  Palmer. 

-  family  198,  204,  209. 
Gormund  family  of  Hodnell  355 — 356. 
Grange,  meaning  of  19. 

—  of  Ladbroke.     See  Ladbroke. 

-  of  Rcdborne  349,  350. 
Grant,  a  misleading  expression  22. 
Grantham,  John,  rector  336. 
Grentmaisnil  family  3,  4,  31,  35,  36. 
Grey  family  33—35. 


Grimston,  Edward  256. 
Grimston  hall  97. 
Gunpowder  plot  76. 

Haberdashers  129,  136. 

-  Company  139. 
Halfpenny,  Mary  135. 

Halhed,  Nathaniel,  his  petition  362. 

Hanslape,  Nicholas  1 6. 

Han  worth  rector  61. 

Harbury20,  21,22,  26,44,  53,55,  56,58,  59,  188. 

—  Hungry  207. 
Harvey  of  Ickwellbury  298. 

—     Stockton  295,  298. 

—  Robert,  escheator  167. 
Haseley  85. 

Hathewyk,  William  60,  61,  68. 
Hengrave  114,  123. 
Henwood  priory  349. 
Herbert  of  Cherbury,  Lord  102. 
Heriots  274. 

Hervey,  Hon.  William,  his  Journals  197,  204. 
Patience,  M.  212.     See  Palmer  Index. 
Hewett,  Sir  Thomas  186,  331. 

—  William  366. 

-  family  185,  1 86,  278. 
Heywood,  Wilmot  223. 
Hickman,  Rose,  her  Bible  151. 
Hill,  Mary,  her  Bible  151. 

Hill  estate  in  Old  Warden  141,  143,  145,  147, 

15.6,  157- 

Hill,  meaning  of  157. 
Hobart,  Chief  Justice  16,  17,  no,  116. 
Hoda,  a  Saxon  354. 
Hodnell  in  Domesday  I — 7. 

-  meaning  of  name  354. 
Pre- Reformation  354 — 357. 

-  Post-Reformation  365 — 367. 

-  Spencer  estate  357. 

Dryden  and  Sneyd  estate  371 — 373. 

—  Bought  by  Robert  Ladbroke  373. 

—  church  361 — 364. 

-  mansion  house  357,  366,  371,  373. 

-  Allusions  to  78,  79. 
Holborne,  Sir  R.  121,  122. 

-  Anne  121,  122. 
Holme,  Robert,  rector  352. 
Hollier,  Richard,  rector  353. 

Holyoake,  Fisher,  steward  of  manor  177,  185, 

281. 

Homer,  Rev.  Henry  196,  203. 
Hope,  Lord  Francis  373. 
Horestone  107,  165,  247,  324,  327. 
Houghton,  Beds.  174. 
Howe,  William,  his  prayer  255. 
Hungerford  alias  Lucy,  Joan  357. 
Hussey,  Elizabeth  85. 
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Inkforbie,  Roger,  rector  in,  338. 
Inns  in  Ladbroke  289 — 292. 
Innkeepers  fined  276,  277,  278. 
Itchington,  Bishops  177,318,  319,  373. 

-  Long  101,  104,  no. 
Ivel  river  157. 

Johnson,  William,  curate  339. 

Jones,  George  179,  185,  186,  187,  222. 

Katharine,  the  name  traced  115,  123. 
Kenelworth  or  Killingworth  Castle  97,  101,  no, 
116. 

-  priory  20,  56,  314. 
Kingsmill  family  368 — 370. 

-  pedigree  378. 
Kitson,  Sir  Thomas  114. 
Kniveton,  Frances  12 1,  122. 

-     Sir  Gilbert  121,  122. 

Ladbroke,  Sir  Robert  44. 
Robert  44,  371,  373. 

-  three  painters  44. 

Ladbroke,  Advowson  14—18,  78,  333 — 334. 

—  acreage  7,  302—303. 

—  Blacksmith's  forge  345. 

—  Bedford  bridge  124. 

—  Deffers  bridge  29,  92,  104,  105,  283. 

—  stone  bridge  107,  166. 

—  Butts  276—279,  288. 

-  church  49,  328. 

—  communion  plate  120  —  121. 

—  communion  table  323. 

—  Farm  Place,  Farmyard  28,  91,  92,  240, 

280,  294,  296. 
Fishpools  240 — 241,  245 — 246. 

-  Green  285. 

-  Grange  9  —  13,  19 — 26,  28,  29,  86,  99, 

137,  164—169,  171. 

—  Inns  289 — 292,  307. 

-  Landowners  in  1838,  303. 

—  manor  bought  17,  99,  103,  no,  116,  117, 

137,  164—5. 

—  —      claimed  31,  37,  38,  68. 

exchanged  18,  141,  171,  147 — 8. 

—  settled  17,  57,  59,  166,  179. 

—  in  deeds  14 — 18,  206. 

—  —       counsel's  opinion  82. 

-  old  manor  house  site  232,  240. 

-  new  mansion  241 — 246. 

—  —         —  its  origin  232 — 239. 

-  Allusions  89,  106,  137,  165, 
172,  179,  206,  295. 

—  Ratepayers  in  1684,  1726,  304 — 305. 

-  Registers  175,  186,  331—332. 

—  stocks  277,  288. 

—  wold  or  oult  106,  165,  167,  169,  170,  324. 


Ladbroke,  see  also  Horestone,  Lady  hill, 
Saltpitts,  Rushall,  Savage,  Spicer's 
hill,  Throckmorton's  farm,  Webbs 
farm. 

Lady  hill  117,  297,  315,  324. 

Lambeth,  Water,  Catesby's  house  at  75. 

Lancashire,  Robert,  rector  337. 

Lane,  Sir  Robert  II,  22,  23. 

Langley,  Edward,  curate  339. 

Lapworth  52,  81. 

Lawrance,  Edward,  rector  353. 

Leicester,  Earls  of  31,  35. 

—  Earl  of.     See  Dudley,  Robert. 
Leigh  of  Newnham  75,  181,  186,  191,  339. 

-  Alice  98.     See  Dudley,  Duchess. 
Katherine  15,  75,  80,  114.   See  Catesby. 

-  Lady  Katherine,  her  grounds  124,  164, 

167,  172,  294. 

—  —    her  hill  117,  297,  315,  324. 

—  Sir  Thomas  15,  16,  25,  75,  76,  So,  90, 

98,  115. 

Lens  the  painter  216,  217,  266. 
Levison\   Edward  366. 
Leeson  j"   Lady   Katharine    117 — 119,    121, 

122,  123. 

—  Sir  Richard  123,  164,  366. 
Thomas  15,  16,  112. 

Lloyd,  Gryffin,  rector  352. 
Lock,  Rose,  her  Bible  151. 
Lodbroke,  family  cle.     See  Index  II. 
Loe,  William  29,  124,  169,  240,  294,  296. 
London,  Haberdashers'  shops  in  129. 

-  Ancient  custom  of  138,  145. 

-  See    Aldermanbury,    Bart's    Hospital, 

Clerkenwell,  Lambeth,  St.  Giles. 
Lucy,  Elizabeth  72,  350.     See  Catesby  Index. 

-  Edmund  357. 

—  Sir  Thomas  17,  72,  116,  350,  357. 

-  alias  Hungerford,  Joan  3157. 
Ludford,  Juliana  215,  219,  222. 
Lypiatt  88,  91. 

Maesttict,  Siege  of  143,  144. 
Magdalen  Coll.  312,  313. 
Manor  Courts  271. 

—  See  Ladbroke. 
Marriage  contracts  97. 
Marshall,  earl  of  Warwick  37,  41. 
Marshall,  George,  of  Heralds'  Coll.  131. 
Marston  130 — 135,  139. 

Mauduit  family  38,  41. 

Mead  family  of  Watergall  377,  378. 

Meakin,  Robert,  rector  352. 

Melon  ware  196,  197. 

Meulan,  Count  of  2,  3,  31,  35,  36. 

Milliners  from  Milan  129. 

Mills,  Dr.  John  &  Priscilla  154. 
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Monks  Kirby  church  121. 

Monteith,  A  177,  377. 

de  Montford,  32,  35,  69. 

Moreton  Morrell,  Rectors  of  287,  303. 

Morrell  alias  Webb.     See  Webb. 

Morewood,  George  &  Ellen  198,  209,  268,  343. 

—  Rev.  H.  Case.     See  Case. 

—  Palmer.     See  Palmer  Index. 
Morton,  Richard,  rector  336. 

-  John,  rector  353. 
Moseley,  Ann  377. 

Murcott,  Dorothy  192.     See  Palmer. 

—  Francis  lol. 

—  family  193,  300 — 301. 

—  Pedigree  301 

—  Allusions  94,  161,  177,  273,  279,  281, 

283,  286. 

-  hamlet  193. 


193- 


Napton,  Emma  de  356. 
Napton  on  the  hill  78,  79, 
Natives,  Sale  of  24. 
Neubourg,  Henry  de  3,  37,  41. 
Newnham,  Audry  72. 
Newnham  near  Daventry  72. 
Newdigate  family  191  — 192,  215. 

—  books  192,  254. 

—  portraits  in  wax  192. 
letters  215—230. 

—  Mary  1 88.     See  Palmer. 

—  Sir  Richard  188. 

—  Sir  Roger  205. 
Norbury  181,  187. 
Norfolk  coast  erosion  62. 
Northampton,  A  freeman  of  189. 
Northill  157. 

Northumberland,  Duke  of,  John  Dudley  96. 

Sir  Robert  102,  ill. 
—        Carlo  103. 
Nuneaton  priory  315,  356. 

Old,  Richard,  rector  353. 
Old  Wardon.     See  Warden. 
Ongley,  Lord  155,  158. 
Ostler,  Derivation  of  198. 
Oxford  University  20. 

-  Accounts  194. 

-  St.  John's  Hospital  311 — 314. 

—  See  Magdalen  Coll. 

P,  T  Who  is  he?  82. 

Palmer.     See  Palmer  Index. 

Palmer  and  Pilgrim,  Difference  between  126. 

Palmer's  wood  1 88. 

Palmers  become  Morewoods  208. 

Palmers  of  Compton  Scorfen  126. 

Parker,  John,  rector  336. 

Parr,  Richard,  rector,  bishop,  334,  339. 


Paveley,  John  de,  rector  335. 
Payne,  Mathew,  steward  of  manor,  285. 
Peareth,  William  285,  297,  315. 
Pedigree  Boscher  317. 

-  Catesby  77, 

—  Dryden  379. 

—  Dudley  113. 

-  Ferrers  33,  35. 

—  Gibbs  375.  379- 

—  Kingsmill  378. 

—  de  Lodbroke  64,  322. 

—  Murcott  301. 

—  Palmer  135,  144,  154,  214. 

—  de  Quincy  33,  35. 

—  Rayney  379. 

—  Skrimsher  182. 

—  Sneyd379. 

—  Spenser  358. 

—  Earls  of  Warwick  38,  41. 

—  Wilkes  378,  379. 

—  of  a  fact  313. 

—  on  a  Welsh  name  54. 
Peterboro,  John  of  60,  67. 

Philips,  Henry  and  Elizaleth  73,  352, 
Piercy  the  wine  merchant  199,  200. 
Pillory  279,  280,  288. 
Plessis,  Family  de  37,  38,  41. 
Plomer  of  Hill  145. 
Portraits,  Miniature  151,  265. 

—  from  Ashby  Legers  263. 

—  203,  262 — 268,  343. 

—  in  wax  192. 

—  False  attribution  of  261. 
Proverb  all  wrong  225. 

Quincy  family  32,  35. 
Quit  rents  273. 

Radborne,  what  it  is  347. 

-  Notes  on  348—351. 

—  church,  site  and  relics  of  351. 

—  its  rectors  352—353. 

—  in  Domesday  I,  2,  3,  6. 

—  in  documents  78,  79,  80,  81. 

—  Little  35 1. 
Family  de  348,  349. 

Raleigh,  George  16. 
Rayney  family  376 — 377. 

-  Anna  177,  333,  377. 

—  Edward  333,  377. 

—  Frances  376. 

-  trustees  377. 
Registers,  Lad  broke  175. 
Richmond,  Duchess  of  21 — 23. 

-  Duke  of  21,  22. 
Richard  III,  Death  of  70. 
Risley,  Sir  John  14,  ^l,  79,  35°. 

—  Joan  350. 
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Robsart,  Amy  96. 

Rodburn.     See  Radbum. 

Rolls,  Henry,  steward  of  manor  285 — 6. 

Romney  the  painter  268. 

Rothschild,  Baron  Ferdinand  127. 

Rowlwright  87. 

Rugby.     See  Schools. 

Rushall's  tenement  16,  99. 

St.  Giles  in  the  fields  118,  119,  120. 

St.  Lo,  Sir  John  361,  365. 

Saltpitts  in  Ladbroke  45,  124,  170,  304,  324. 

Savage's  farm  16,  89,  ill,  274,  310. 

Schools,  Avonbank  210. 

Bury  St.  Edmunds  343. 

—  Daventry  206. 

•  Eton  152  (2),  211,  213,  221. 

—  Merchant  Taylors  255. 

•  Misterton  210. 

—  Offington  97. 

•  Overslade  212. 
Putney  211. 

•  Rugby  196,  197,  205,  208. 

—  Worcester  226,  228. 
Schoolmasters  and  Mistresses,  Burnaby  210. 

•  Byerley  210. 

—  C^verley  192. 

—  Congreve2i2. 
Homer  196. 
Reve  332. 

—  Scriven  206. 

—  Trimmer  211. 
Screenes  in  Es.^ex  147,  148. 
Sewardesle  priory  61. 
Shallow,  Justice  72,  350. 
Shakespeare,  second  folio  250. 

Richard  III  70. 

—  Jubilee  196,  197. 

—  his  tomb  197. 

—  of  Ladbroke  275,  277,  278,  306. 

•  of  Southam  Black  Dog  198,  199. 
Sheffield,  Lady  97. 

Sheep  or  ship  225. 

Shipden  washed  away  62,  63. 

Shuckburgh,  Mr.  199. 

•  Sir  Francis  334. 

—  Sir  George  200. 

—  Rev.  John  209. 
Shulton,  William  de,  rector  335. 
Sidestrand  church  washed  away  62. 
Skrimsher,  meaning  of  Hame  180. 

•  account  of  family  180 — 187. 

•  Elizabeth  181  —  182. 

her  blank  book  182  —  184. 
-     her  two  wills  184 — 185. 

—  her  portraits  263,  264. 

—  her  children  183,  185—187. 


Skrimsher,  Mary  176.     See  Palmer. 

-  Sir  Charles   179,    183,    186—187,   222, 

264,  265. 
Skrimsher,  Books  253. 

—  Pedigree  182. 

Smith,  John,  rector  341 — 342. 

—  family  341. 

—  John,  his  copyhold  freed  273. 
Sneyd,  John  193. 

—  Halph  351. 

—  family  372  -373. 

-  pedigree  379. 

Soame,  Mary  153.     See  Palmer. 

—  of  Burnhatn  153. 
Suutham,  Master  John  de  69. 

—  William  de,  rector  336. 

—  Black  Dog  at  198,  204,  225. 
Play  at  202. 

—  Palmer  estate  at  209. 
Southill  157. 

Southwell,  Elizabeth  101,  102,  103. 
Spenser  family  357 — 359. 

-  Dorothy  73,  357,  358.     See  Catesby. 

—  Pedigree  358. 

-  Allusions  15,  1 6,  17,  72,  73,  75,  99,  100, 

114,  274,  350,  362. 

—  estate  in  Ladbroke  99,  100. 

-  estate  in  Hodnell  357,  360. 
Spicer,  John,  steward  of  manor  281 — 284. 
Spicer's  hill  124,  170. 

Stafford,  St.  Mary's  130,  131,  132. 
Stephenson  "  our  engineer  "  210. 
Steward,  John,  rector  352. 
Stocks  out  of  repair  277,  288. 
Stockton  54. 
Stoneleigh  church  117,  121. 

-  priory  297,  314— 315. 
Stoneythorpe  176,  182,  186. 
Stow's  Survey  of  London  129. 
Stratford  on  Avon  197. 

Tanworth  in  Arden  39,  43,  53,  57,  58,  68. 
Team  duty  196. 
Tenants  in  chief  I,  30. 
Thackham,  Thomas,  rector  352. 
Thekeston,  Rickard,  mortgagee  15. 
Thomas,  Rev.  Vaughan  103,  121,  123. 
Thompson,  Jeremias,  rector  353. 
Thornton,  Thomas,  of  Newnham  72,  88,  233, 
237—238,  329. 

—  John  of  Brockhall  137,  165,  166. 

—  in  deeds  106,  ill,  113,  246,  247. 
Throckmorton.     See  Throckmorton  Index. 
Throckmorton's  farm  16,  29,  89,  91,  99,  124, 

169,  240,  294,  296. 
house  92,  330,  346. 
Thurkill  or  Turkill  of  Warwick  2,  3,  36. 
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Tomkins,  Edmund  334. 

Topham,  Rev.  E.  C,  rector  344. 

Toys,  Children's  216. 

Tresham  family  85. 

Trewman,  William,  rector  336. 

Tumbrill  and  cucking  stool  279,  280,  288. 

Turner,  Rev.  Arthur,  rector  121,  344. 

-     family  334,  344. 
Turnpike  road  to  Banbury  189 — 190. 
Tuscany,  Duke  of  101,  103. 
Tyringham,  Anthony  &  Elizabeth  86. 

Venables,  Simon,  rector  352. 
Verney,  Richard  72. 

John,  rector  336. 

Vincent,  Rev.  Fred.  Aug.,  rector  344. 
Virgate  5,  302,  318.     See  Yardland. 

Wagstaffe,  Henry  16. 
Walford,  Rev.  Thomas  332. 

Thomas,  steward  of  manor  281. 
Wanlip  137,  140. 
Wardon  street  155,  158,  159. 

—    Old  141 — 143,  149,  155,  158,  160 — 162, 

171,  188,  207. 
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Zouch,  Margaret  70.     See  Catesby  Index. 
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